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Barnard's  American  journal  of  kducation. 

The  North  American  Review  for  January,  1876,  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  cdnca- 

tional  development  of  the  country  for  the  first  century,  alluding  to  the  deficiency  of 

historical  and  philosophical  discussion  of  public  instruction,  and  of  early  official 

documents,  says: 

Private  enterprise  has  to  a  remarkable  degree  remedied  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  governmental  neglect  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  b^ran  in  1856  the  pub- 
lici^on  of  an  Americin  Journal  of  Educaiion^  which,  wim  various  changes 
of  form,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  now  comprises  twenty-four 
octavo  volumes,  including  in  all  some  twenty  thousand  pages,  illustrated  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  portraits,  and  eight  hundred  cuts  representing  school  buildings. 
Dr.  Hodgson,  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  re- 
cently remarked  that  this  publication  ''really  contains,  though  not  in  continuous 
form,  a  history,  and  it  may  be  said  an  encyclopeedia  of  education.*'  It  is  the  best 
and  only  general  authority  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  American  education  during 
the  past  century.  It  includes  statistical  data,  pOTSonal  reminiscences,  historiou 
sketches,  educational  biographies,  descriptions  of  institutions,  plans  of  buildings, 
reports,  speeches,  and  legi^tive  documents.  For  the  first  sixteen  volumes  an  in&n 
is  published,  and  for  the  next  eight  volumes  an  index  is  in  preparation.  The  compre- 
hi^isiveness  of  this  work  and  its  persistent  publication  unaer  many  adverse  circum- 
stances, at  jgreat  expense,  by  private  and  almost  unsupported  exertions,  entitle  the 
editor  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  all  investigators  of  our  system  of  instruction. 
He  has  won  a  European  reputation  by  this  Journal,  and  in  our  own  country  will 
always  be  an  indispensable  g^de  and  companion  to  the  historian  of  education. 

The  International  Review  for  January,  1674,  in  an  article  on  Universal  Education, 

remarks: 

About  the  same  time  (1837;  in  Ckmnecticut,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  commencin^p 
that  career  of  devoted  and  untiring  labor  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  rendered 
such  disthigniRhed  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  [not  only  as  oreanizer 
and  administrator  of  systems  and  institutions,  out  in  contributions  by  pen  ana  voice 
to  the  literature  and  public  knowledge  of  the  subject.]  He  gave  li^Twaalf  to  the  work 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Apostla  Commencing  the  ConnectusiJil  Common  School 
Journal  in  1888,  he  entered  at  once  with  ability  on  the  fundamental  questions  per- 
taining to  popular  education,  and  began  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  all  educators, 
and  otners  mterested,  the  most  valuable  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  in 
Europe,  and  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  best  systems  and  institutions  thcTw.  In  his 
repeated  visits  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  old  world,  he  has  examined  for  him- 
■eu  the  experiments  in  progreas,  and  by  personal  communication  with  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  Gfermany  and  Switzerland,  has  possessed  himself  of  their  best 
and  broadest  views.  The  results  of  his  observations  and  thinking,  he  has,  for  a  lone 
course  of  years,  been  carefully  digesting  and  publishing  in  his  Com.mon  School 
Joumalf  and  in  the  invaluable  volumes  of  his  American  Journal  of  Education^ 
Those  volumes  constitute  an  Encvclopeedia  of  facts,  arguments,  and  practical 
methods  which  no  organizer  or  teacner  can  afford  to  bo  without.  Besides  the  prepa 
ration  of  these  works.  Dr.  Barnard  has  deUvered  lectures  and  addresses  on  his  lavor- 
ite  subiect  numbered  literally  by  thousands.  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  United 
States  has  done  as  much  to  advance,  direct  and  consolidate  tiie  movement  for  popular 
education.  In  looking  back  to  the  commencement  of  his  life-long  labors,  it  would 
seem  that  he  must  coniemplate  with  eminent  satisfaction  the  progress  of  public  senti- 
ment and  the  good  results  already  attained,  as  well  as  the  bnghtenixig  prospects  for 
the  future.  He  has  done  a  work  for  which  his  countiy  am  coming  generations 
ought  to  thank  him  and  do  honor  to  his  name.  The  late  dnancellor  Kent,  even  in  the 
eanier  years  of  Dr.  Barnard's  labors,  characterized  him  as  **  the  most  able,  efficient, 
and  best-informed  officer  that  could  be  engaged  perhaps  in  the  service;"  and  said  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  his  iConneciicut  Common  School]  Journal  and  other  publica- 
tions **  I  can  only  refer  to  these  documents  with  the  highest  opinion  of  their  value." 
Hia  later  volumes  are  much  more  complete  and  valuable  than  the  earlier. 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.,  in  his  Introductory  Address  as  President  before  the 

National  Teachers'  Association  in  Chicago,  1863,  observes: 

Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  country,  how  few  are  thoroiighly 
versed  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day?  How  few  are  there  who  are  receiving 
higher  salaries  can  boast  of  a  respectable  educational  library?  If  proof  of  this  unwel- 
come truth  was  needed,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  single  publication, — I  mean 
BamanVs  Journal  of  Education^  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume, — a 
library  in  itself.  Costing  little  considering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  em- 
bracing exhaustive  treatises  on  almost  all  departments  of  education;  yet  I  am  told 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  stereotype  plate& 
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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  publication  of  the  International  Series  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education  will  be  continued  during  the  present  and  probably  sev- 
eral succeeding  years,  with  special  reference  to  embodying  biogmphical, 
historical,  and  bibliographical  papers  of  permanent  value.  Probably  in 
each  year  one  number  will  not  be  issued  in  its  direct  sequence,  the 
space  being  left  to  include,  before  completing  Index  to  the  volume, 
educational  documents  at  the  time  not  available  or  ready  for  publica- 
tion. Friendly  criticism  on  omissions,  or  errors  of  statement  in  the 
historical  and  biographical  papers,  is  solicited. 

Mabch  1,  1881.  HENRY  BARNARD, 

28  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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DTTEBNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS 

AT  BBUSSBLS  IN  AUGUST,  1880. 


Trs  BsLaiAK  Edxtoatiohal  League,  a  national  association  of  the 
progressive  teachers  and  school  men  of  Belgium,  which  has  held  monthly 
meetings  for  papers  and  discussion  on  the  organization,  administration, 
instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools  of  every  grade,  public,  private,  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  Belgium,  has  made  arrangements  to  hold  a  General 
Assembly  of  Teachers  and  Educators  in  Brussels,  from  August  22d  to  the 
29th  inclusive— under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  by  the  League,  is  composed  of 
men  of  eminent  practical  ability,  of  which  H.  Augustus  Couvreur  is 
President,  and  M.  Charles  Buls,  Secretary-Gkneral. 

The  original  call,  issued  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  signed  by  many 
prominent  educators  from  all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  the  recent  Circular 
of  the  General  Committee  bears  the  names  of  some  three  hundred  individ- 
uals connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  the  universities, 
the  normal  schools,  and  other  institutions  and  the  Public  Press  in  their 
several  countries. 

The  programme  of  proceedings  issued  by  the  Gkneral  Committee  con- 
tains over  ninety  subjects,  on  which  special  papers  or  discussions  are 
invited,  and  in  the  main  provided  for.  These  subjects  are  assigned  to  six 
sections,  viz. :  (1)  Primary  Instruction,  including  Creches',  Kindergarten, 
infant  schools,  etc. ;  (2)  Secondary  Instruction ;  (3)  Superior  Instruction;  (4) 
Special  Schools,  professional,  technical,  agricultural,  commercial,  nor- 
mal ;  (5)  Adult  Education ;  (6)  School  Hygiene.  Each  section  has  a  secre- 
tary, and  will  hold  sectional  meetings,  and  certain  topics  belonging  to 
each  section  will  be  presented  in  written  papers,  and  for  discussion  in  the 
general  meeting  of  the  whole  congress. 

The  congress  is  composed  of  regular  and  associate  members.  All  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  who  register  their  names,  thereby  agreeing 
to  the  general  regulations.  Regular  members  will  pay  a  fee  of  twenty 
francs,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  printed  transactions,  and  to 
three  ladies'  tickets  to  the  meetings  of  the  congress.  Certificated  male 
and  female  teachers,  and  professors  of  secondary  schools  may  become 
regular  members  by  paying  a  fee  of  ten  francs. 

Educational  Societies  and  corporations  can  send  delegates. 

Speakers  and  contributors  of  papers  can  use  any  language  they  prefer — 
and  if  not  in  French,  the  substance  of  the  speeches  and  papers  will  be 
translated  by  officers  of  the  congress. 

A  bureau  of  information  for  procuring  lodgings  will  be  organized,  and 
all  communications  intended  for  the  Congress  can  be  addressed  to  M. 
Oh.  Buls,  Secretary- Oeneral,  Brussels^  BelgiuuL 

For  circular  giving  the  topics  to  be  discussed  and  other  information, 
address  Commissioner  John  Eaton,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  who  will  forward  any  correspondence  of  those 
who  wish  to  become  members  for  the  purpose  of  attendance,  or  to  receive 
the  reports,  Henbt  Babnard, 

Member  oj  Oeneral  Qnnmittee^ 


2  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

BUMXABT  or  PB0CEEDIN08.* 

r  The  International  Congress  of  Education  met  August  22,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Ath6n6c  Royal,  the  great  Modem  School  of  Brussels.  The  chair  was  taken 
at  11.30  a.m.,  hy  M.  VanHumbe^ck,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

M.  Couvrcur,  the  President  of  the  General  Committee,  after  welcoming  the 
yisitors,  said : — "  This  is  not  an  official  Congress.  It  originated  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  League  of  Instruction,  but  its  members  are  in  no  way  bound  to  the 
principles  of  the  League,  The  Belgian  Government,  in  the  same  spirit,  has 
given  its  sanction  and  patronage  to  the  Committee  of  Organization,  and  tlie 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  accepted  the  office  of  Honorary  President. 
The  delegates  of  forei;^n  governments,  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  gen- 
erally, are  bound  by  no  political,  religious,  or  educational  creed,  but  are  all  met 
for  the  purpose  of  free  discussion,  with  the  one  end  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
The  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Organization  have  been  already  crowned  with 
success.  I  need  only  point  to  the  numerous  assembly  before  me,  the  represent- 
atives that  nearly  every  government  has  sent,  and  the  remarkable  volume  of 
reports  that  has  been  put  into  your  hands.  If  it  produced  nothing  else,  it 
would  have  done  a  useful  work.  To  what  is  this  success  due  ?  In  a  groat 
measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  the  League,  the  activity  of  the  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Belgian  and  foreign  governments. 
But  all  these  are  but  the  effects  of  a  more  general  cause, — ^the  public  interest 
which,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  awakened  among  all  civilized  nations, 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  humanity.  The  growth  of  this 
sentiment  has  been  gradual ;  but  now  that  the  current  has  set  in  this  direction, 
it  bears  all  along  with  it,  parties,  sects,  laymen,  and  clerics,  even  those  who 
embark  on  the  ship  of  Education  only  in  hope  of  stopping  the  navigation.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  age,  and  its  greatest  glory,  will  be  the  populnrizntion 
of  education.  This  benefit  we  owe  to  the  advance  of  democracy.  In  a  state  of 
society  when  each  man  is  called  upon  to  master  for  himself  questions  of  religion, 
politics,  and  economy,  which  before  occupied  only  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
public  security  and  material  prosperity,  nny,  the  very  existence  of  a  nation, 
depend  on  the  general  culture  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  .  .  . 

We  want  knowledge  and  experience  to  avoid  quicksands  and  steer  the 
straightest  course.  To  resolve  the  problems  of  education,  there  is  but  one 
sound  method,  that  which  we  are  beginning  to  apply  in  our  schools,  the  method 
of  observation.  This  is  our  motif  in  asking  this  Congress  to  act  as  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  to  amass  facts  and  discuss  problems,  but  not  to  pass  resolu- 
tions. This  is  not  to  diminish  its  importance,  but  to  assign  it  a  role  analogous 
to  that  of  the  press.  A  Congress  brings  to  the  light  of  common  day  ideas  that 
have  lain  buried  in  musty  tomes,  or  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  It 
yentilates,  it  popularizes,  it  elucidates  and  simplifies  knowledge ;  it  controls, 
and  so  ends  by  gaining  public  opinion,  and  then  is  recognized  and  embodied  in 
legislation.  Thus  without  votes,  which  increase  the  responsibility  without 
increasing  the  usefblness,  a  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  self- 
government,  the  forerunner  and  counselor  of  legislation. 

M.  Vanhumbedck,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  after  referring  to  the 
fifttes,  of  which  the  Congress  formed  part,  said  that  the  ideal  of  primary  educa- 
tion was  to  make  each  acquainted  with  the  powers  he  possessed  by  nature ;  to 
form  the  judgment  by  stimulating  the  observation.  It  must  rid  itself  of 
pedantic  verbalism ;  it  must  encourage,  at  the  same  time,  exactitude  and  activ- 
*  Abridged  from  Bngllth  Jonmsl  of  Education  for  October,  I860. 
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ity ;  and,  above  all,  must  implant  the  notion  of  duty.  Of  higher  education,  he 
said,  that  obsenration  and  experimentation  would  in  future  have  a  hirger  place. 
The  student,  by  not  merely  verif\*ing  past  discoveries,  but  remaking  them  for 
himself,  would  acquire  the  spirit  of  research.  He  was  far  from  depreciating 
memory,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  ancient  methods  aimed  exclusively 
at  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty,  and  neglected  the  judgment  and  stunted  the 
imagination  which  they  pretend  to  develop.  .  .  .  Different  nationalities  are 
here  met  to  compare  notes  and  take  counsel  together.  In  old  days  each  nation 
thought  that  its  greatness  depended  on  weakening  other  nations.  Now  all 
civilized  nations  combine  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  advancing  the  intellect* 
ual,  material,  and  moral  progress  of  mankind.  The  millennium  of  universal 
brotherhood  is  still  far  distant,  but  we  have  left  behind  the  days  of  universal 
mistrust  and  hereditary  hostilities.  .  . 

Monday f  August  23. 
The  Congress  was  divided  into  six  sections : — I.  Primary  Education,  in  two 
divisions,  A.  B.,  treating  general  nnd  speci.'il  questions.  2.  Secondary  Education. 
3.  Higher  Education.  4.  Technical  and  Special  Education.  5.  Education  of 
Adults.  6.  School  Hygiente.  The  questions  proposed  occupy  five  columns  of 
the  BuUetin  du  Congrh,  and  a  full  report  would  fill  several  numbers  of  the 
JoumctL  We  can  only  glance  at  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  notice  the  more 
remarkable  speeches.  The  most  ])opular  section  was  the  first  in  which  the 
Kindergarten,  its  value  and  extension,  were  largely  discussed. 

The  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  by  section  B.,  were: — I.  That  lectures 
should  be  instituted  not  only  for  intended,  but  actual  teachers ;  and  that  every 
elementary  teacher  should  be  required  to  show  a  knowledge  of  Froeljel's  system. 
2  There  should  be  transition  classes  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school.    3.  No  class  in  a  Kindergarten  should  exceed  fifty. 

M.  Salicis,  R^p^titeur  at  the  "kcole  Polytechnique  of  Paris,  spoke  in  favor  of 
industrial  schools,  in  w^hich  primary  education,  as  now  understood,  should  be 
combined  with  the  teaching  of  some  manual  art.  He  said,  that  at  present 
*  Jacques  Bonhomme '  sent  his  child  to  school  only  on  compulsion,  because  he  felt 
that  the  education  he  received  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  his  future  life  and 
calling  Children  who  are  destined  to  be  laborers  or  bricklayers  or  carpenters, 
are  taught  as  if  they  were  intended  for  notaries,  and  all  the  prizes  go  to  the 
best  callig^phist  or  the  best  grammarian.  Faiaons  deM  hommet  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  modern  school  of  education,  but  primary  education  only  makes  half 
men ;  it  trains  the  mind,  but  neglects  the  hand ;  it  teaches  the  alphabet,  but 
does  not  impart  the  rudiments  of  manual  dexterity.  By  help  of  a  subvention, 
he  has  founded  at  Paris  "  a  school  of  apprenticeship''  {la  rue  Tournefort)  in 
which  these  ideas  have  been  carried  out,  and  M.  Gr6ard,  the  Government  Inspec- 
tor, reports  that  the  intellectual  education  of  the  children  has  gained  rather  than 
suffered  by  the  addition  of  manual  training. 

M.  Slnys,  the  Director  of  the  Ecole  Module  of  Brussels,  held  that  the  end  of 
the  legislator  is  not  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  determinate  knowledge,  such  as 
reading.  The  lower  classes  do  not  read,  even  when  they  know  how  to  read. 
The  laborer  or  workman,  living  in  a  world  void  of  ideas,  is  not  likely  to  interest 
himself  in  a  book  which  he  will  not  understand,  because  his  faculties  of  obser- 
Tation  and  reflection  have  lain  fallow.  Primary  schools,  founded  on  purely 
utilitarian  principles,  are  certain  to  break  down,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
assimilate  knowledge  given  before  the  mind  is  ripe  for  them.  What  is  wanted 
is  to  axonse  and  ednce  the  faculties  the  child  already  possesses,  to  preserve  the 
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natural  hannony  between  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  to  teach  him  by 
degrees  the  mdiments  of  the  sciences  which  he  will  leam  later  on,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  neglect  his  moral  culture.  This  is  what  Froebel's  system 
does  for  infants,  and  the  Model  School  is  an  application  of  Fn>ebel*s  principles 
to  primary  education.  **  Scientific  teaching  in  a  primary  school  should  be 
given  in  the  lower  classes  by  direct  intuition ;  in  the  middle  classes  by  the  ana- 
lytic method;  and  in  the  upper  classes  by  the  synthetic  method." 

Tuetdaif  Morning. 

In  section  1,  the  chief  subject  discussed  was  mixed  [boys'  and  girls']  schools. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  section  seemed  in  favor  of  mixed  schools  up  to  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  of  women  as  teachers  for  such  schools.  Above  that 
age,  it  was  held  that  the  difference  of  manners  on  the  Continent — the  compara- 
tive seclusion  of  girls^would  be  fatal  to  the  adoption  of  the  American  system 

M.  VanderKindere,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  said, — "  The 
ideal  of  education  is  to  impart  to  each  man  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
past.  This  is  an  impossible  ideal,  but  each  age  has  tried  in  its  own  way  to 
lipproximate  to  it.  The  ideal  of  the  renaissance  was  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  classics.  The  middle  ages  originated  nothing  in  education.  Of  modem 
times,  the  two  characteristics  are  the  development  of  science  and  international 
intercourse.  These  two  facts  should  be  represented  in  modem  education.  We 
must  study  science  and  modem  languages.  This  has  been  more  or  less  admit- 
ted, and  our  schoolmasters  have  tried  to  sew  the  new  studies  on  to  the  old  rags 
of  antiquity,  but  the  result  has  been  a  miserable  failure.  We  have  tried  to 
serve  two  masters,  and  satisfied  neither.  What  we  want  is  a  renovated  pro 
gramme.  The  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  in  this  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  weakest  is  classics.  We  hear  much  of  the  advantages  of  a  study 
of  Latin,  and  it  is  constantly  being  dinned  into  our  ears,  that  without  Latin  no 
one  can  be  said  to  be  really  educated*  That  this  may  have  been  so  once,  I  do 
not  deny,  but  then  the  study  was  thorough,  and  I  say  that  it  was  the  method 
and  not  the  language  that  educated  our  forefathers.  What  does  an  ordinary 
boy  who  leaves  school,  hardly  able  to  hammer  out  an  easy  bit  of  Cicero  by  help 
©f  a  dictionary,  know  of  antiquity  t  Kow-a-dajrs  we  know  a  little  of  everything; 
in  other  words,  we  know  nothing."  The  outcome  of  these  considerations  is, 
that  we  must  give  to  sciences  and  modem  languages  a  larger  share  in  our  sec- 
ondary education,  and  the  time  for  this  must  be  gained  by  beginning  Latin  much 
later,  and  (though  I  regret  the  necessity)  by  excluding  Greek. 

M.  Stecher,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Li^ge,  agreed  on  the  whole  with 
the  last  speaker,  but  considered  that  the  question  between  the  Humanists  and 
the  Utilitarians  was  still  an  open  one,  and  pedagogy  had  not  said  its  last  word. 
The  problem  was  to  establish  a  progressive  and  uninterrupted  course  of  study ; 
lo  prepare  boys  at  the  same  time  for  practical  life  and  for  the  Universities ;  to 
keep  on  stimulating  the  appetite  for  new  studies,  and  yet  to  give  a  boy,  who 
does  not  intend  to  finish  the  curriculum,  a  stock  of  knowledge  that  shall  be 
eoraplete  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  of  service  in  his  business  or  occupation.  To 
leconcile  as  far  as  possible  these  two  contending  interests,  the  system  of  bifurca- 
tion has  been  invented,  and  we  have  Rtal-aokuUH  side  by  side  with  the  Gym- 
natien  But  this  is  only  a  eompromise.  The  unity  of  studies  is  sacrificed,  and 
it  is  impossible  with  a  young  boy  to  tell  for  which  branch  he  is  best  fitted.  To 
give  up  classics  is  a  erode  solution.  Minds  ma^  also  be  enervated  by  science, 
as  well  as  by  classics. 
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Wedneidaif,  Augmt  S5. 

The  first  8ecti<m  was  occupied  with  the  qaestion  of  Liberty  of  Teaching,  t.  e., 
how  far  Education  should  be  controlled  by  the  State  %  The  qaestion  has  not 
the  same  interest  for  us  that  it  h^  on  the  Continent,  where,  as  a  rule,  every 
teacher  is  under  official  control. 

M  Brock  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  system  of  elementary  education 
in  Norway,  which  most  nearly  approximates  to  England.  Primary  education 
b  obligatory  and  gratuitous.  In  each  commune  there  is  a  School-Board,  which 
appoints  certificated  masters ;  but,  side  by  side  with  the  Government  schools, 
there  are  private  schools.  In  Norway  any  one  is  free  to  teach,  but  the  State 
reserves  for  itself  the  right  of  inspection.  If  the  inspector  reports  that  in  any 
private  school  the  pupils  do  not  come  up  to  the  fixed  standard,  the  school  ib 
disqualified,  and  the  pupils  are  forced  to  attend  a  Government  school 

In  the  afternoon  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  question  proposed  was : 
**  Should  higher  educn^ion  be  confined  to  the  acquiring  of  professional  aptitudes. 
(1)  Should  not  University  studies  aim  at  disseminating  among  the  upper  classes 
the  essential  element  of  all  the  sciences,  and  thus  encourage  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  nation  *  (2)  Is  it  desirable,  in  the  cause  of  science,  to  oi^anize 
higher  studies,  apart  from  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  University ;  and  how 
should  they  be  organized  f  " 

Dr.  de  Roubaix,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Brussels,  said :  "  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  the  Universities  of  Belgium.  It  is  plain  that  the 
main  object  of  a  University  is  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  popularize  science.  It 
follows  that  its  chief  business  is,  not  research,  but  an  exposition  of  the  wholo 
vange  of  existing  knowledge.  The  programme  of  our  Belgian  Universities 
fairly  realizes  this  ideal  It  is  true,  that  we  are  often  charged  with  being  too 
practical,  and  neglecting  pure  science,  and  I  candidly  allow  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  charge.  The  remedy,  however,  in  our  case,  is  not  to  annex  to  our 
Universities  higher  courses  for  honor  men  {ifutituta  de  perfedionnement)  such  as 
they  have  in  Germany.  They  would  cost  too  much ;  we  have  no  rich  endow- 
ment, and  the  nation  l«i  not  enough  alive  to  their  importance  to  pay  for  them. 
Wo  oaght  to  concentrate  our  resources  on  a  single  central  institution  for  scien* 
tific  research ;  this  would  attract  the  best  intellects,  and  would  not  impoverish 
the  Universities,  but  constitute  a  bank,  on  which  they  could  draw  for  professors. 

Dr.  Crocq,  of  the  same  University,  after  a  disquisition  on  the  main  distinc- 
tion between  the  utilitarian  and  scientific  faculties,  and  the  types  of  men  in. 
whom  they  respectively  predominate,  inferred  that  the  University  must  be  so 
constituted  as  to  include  both — in  plain  English,  there  must  be  pass  and  clasf 
men.  Before  the  French  invasion,  Louvain  had,  like  the  German  Universities, 
its  licentiates  and  doctors;  all  this  was  upset  by  the  French  in  1814.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  was  no  higher  education  in  Belgium,  and  the 
erection  of  the  three  Universities  of  Ghent,  Li^ge,  and  Louvain  was  an  immense 
service  that  the  Dutch  government  rendered  to  this  country.  Notwithstanding, 
one  of  the  grievances  formulated  against  the  Dutch  government  in  1830,  was 
the  number  of  the  Universities;  and  yet,  in  1835,  a  fourth — that  of  Brussels — 
was  founded.  Of  these  four,  three  recognize  no  other  dogma  than  that  of 
science.  Louvain  alone  is  denominational,  and  the  speaker  would  not  wish  it 
otherwise,  for  science  can  only  gain  by  the  vigor  of  its  opponents. 

Dr.  Crocq  next  explained  the  German  University  system,  which  he  admirean 
|>at  "sans  fetishism."    It  was  excellent  fbr  real  students  of  science,  but  not  fof 
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those  whose  only  object  is  to  gain  a  diploma.  Hence  the  number  of  specialists, 
t.f.,  incomplete  savants,  in  Germany.  For  medicine  s|)ecialization  is  impossible; 
yott  cannot  know  a  part  of  the  science  without  knowing  the  whole.  The  physi- 
cian must  have  taken  a  survey  of  the  whole  field,  before  he  pursuen^ny  branch 
separately.  The  great  German  philosophers  and  savants  never  had  any  practi- 
cal notions  of  the  immediate  application  of  scientific  knowledge.  Against  this 
excess  of  pure  science  a  reaction  is  going  on  in  Germany,  and  utilitarianism  is 
fast  gaining  ground.  The  scepter  is  fast  passing  from  Germany,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  Italy  was  destined  to  be  her  successor.  France  offers  a  better  ex- 
ample than  Germany  for  Belgium  to  follow.  There  is  the  CoU^  de  Framee, 
and  the  £c6U  des  hauler  etudet ;  bodies  which  pursue  science  simply  without 
giving  diplomas ;  while,  for  professional  studies,  there  are  the  faculties  of  the 
University.     Such  bodies  form  a  sort  of  normal  school  for  higher  education. 

M.  Tempcls,  the  Vice-President,  pointed  out  that  the  faculties  into  which  the 
Belgian  Universities  were  divided,  made  no  provbiou  for«giving  a  general  basis 
of  knowledge  on  which  all  special  studies  should  rest  Again,  in  his  care  to 
develop  professional  aptitudes,  the  legislator  wholly  neglected  political  educa- 
tion. There  ought,  in  all  Universities,  to  be  a  course  of  constitutional  history, 
of  international  law,  and  of  political  economy.  There  ought,  also,  to  be  a 
course  of  the  history  of  religions.  The  history  of  religion  is,  as  it  were,  the 
0oul  of  history' ;  it  shows  us  the  main  currents  of  the  ages,  and  the  highest 
aspiration  of  mankind;  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  free  thought  and  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience.  Another  side  of  education  that  the  Universities  neglected, 
was  the  moral  training  of  the  student  Debating  societies,  Iit(>rary  clubs, 
musical  unions,  etc.,  would  be  found  to  promote  public  8])irit  and  eB}mt  de  corpg. 
To  sum  up,  the  duty  of  a  University  is  not  only  to  manufacture  savants,  but  to 
train  up  citizens,  and  to  diffuse  culture  among  the  higher  classes. 

M.  Thomas  and  M.  Beaussire  both  protested  against  M.  Cnx'q's  proposal  to 
create  special  scientific  institutions ;  such  a  divorce  would  be  a  fatal  blow  both 
to  science  and  to  professional  study.  The  scientific  colleges  would  be  empty* 
and  the  professional  training  would  be  barren.  "  Found  as  many  profcssorehips 
as  you  like,"  said  M.  Beaussire,  "the  more  the  better,  and  make  the  different 
courses  optional,  but  let  them  be  united  in  one  University." 

Thwrgdajf,  August  26. 

In  the  first  and  second  sections.  Normal  Schools  was  the  question  of  the  day. 
In  the  first,  the  debate,  lively  but  local,  would  hardly  interest  our  readers. 

In  the  second  section,  the  debate  was  less  animated,  but  more  instructive. 
Professor  Stoy,  of  Jena,  drew  a  vigorous  sketch  of  an  ideal  normal  school  for 
secondary  education.  Two  conditions  ho  declared  essential ;  it  must  have  an- 
nexed to  it  a  school  in  which  candidates  can  learn  their  business  by  experiment, 
and  be  tested  themselves ;  and  it  must  be  in  a  university  town,  or  at  least  in 
Bome  great  intellectual  center.  But  the  pike  de  rtsittanafoi  the  session  was 
the  account  of  the  £cole  Normalo  of  Paris,  by  its  director,  M.  Fustel  de  Con- 
langes,  the  worthy  successor  of  M.  Bersot 

M.  dc  Coulanges  is  a  firm  believer  in  classical  culture,  and  he  helped  to  re- 
store the  balance  against  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  scientists.  "  If  I  am 
asked,  he  said,  what  courses  of  pedagogy  we  have  in  our  £cole  Normale,  I 
must  answer,  none.  Onr  pedagogy  consists  in  making  our  pupils  study  every- 
thing thoroughly.  History,  for  example,  is  studied  only  in  the  original  sources. 
We  pat  the  docnmeots,  chronideB,  treatises,  etc.,  into  their  hands,  and  teU 
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them  to  digest,  analyze,  compare,  and  sum  up.  Experience  has  proved  that 
this  course  of  study  produces  the  best  professors.  After  a  trial  of  a  fortnight, 
which  is  almost  nominal,  during  which  the  candidate  attends  a  selected  school, 
takes  classes,  and  receives  hints  from  the  director,  he  enters  on  his  functions  at 
once.  The  signal  successes  are  numerous,  the  failures  comparatively  rare. 
Tiie  other  method  was  tri(d  and  deliberately  abandoned.  In  1853,  every  pro- 
fessor had  to  undergo  a  probation  of  two  years  in  some  school,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  best  men  were  irked  by  this  position  of  yrofesstwra  faintarUs,  and  either 
threw  up  their  appointments  or  wearied  of  their  work  before  they  had  begun. 
The  weak  point  of  our  professors  is  not  inexperience  and  want  of  tact,  but 
ennui.  The  younger  the  teacher  the  better.  As  to  the  question  of  intematt 
versus  extemats^  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  former.  A  common  life  not  only 
promotes  professional  feeling,  but  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education." 

To  Mr.  Browning,  who  has  insisted  on  the  triple  necessity  for  a  teacher  of 
knowing  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  and  the  practical  art  of  disci- 
pline, and  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  to  meet  these 
needs  by  the  Teachers'  Syndicate  at  Cambridge,  "  I  would  reply  that  with  us  the 
history  of  education  is  included  in  the  general  study  of  histor)" ;  psychology 
forms  one  of  the  courses  of  the  ]^oIe  Normale;  and  as  to  discipline,  a  faihire  in 
that  respect  with  our  pupils  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  After  all,  the  best  prep- 
aration for  a  teacher  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  to  teach, 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  goodness  (aimer  U  vrai  et  le  bien)." 

Professor  Pisko,  of  Vienna,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  normal  schools 
of  Austria.  For  primary  schools,  the  training  of  masters  is  much  the  same  as 
in  France.  For  secondary  schools,  the  candidates  follow  a  three  years'  course 
at  the  University,  and  after  their  final  examination,  which  includes  pedagogy, 
are  sent  as  Probe  Candidaten  to  schools  selected  by  the  government  inspectors, 
in  order  to  follow  the  lessons  of  professors  who  have  gained  a  reputation  In  any 
branch  of  teaching. 

Friday,  August  27. 

In  the  first  section,  a  debate  on  Memory  was  not  very  fruitful  in  practical 
help  for  the  teacher. 

In  the  second  section,  the  question  proposed  was,  "  Ought  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  education  to  correspond  to  the  special  higher  studies  that  the  pupil 
intends  to  pursue ;  or  ought  it  to  aim  at  giving  a  general  culture  to  servo  as  the 
common  basis  and  preparation  for  all  special  studies  ?  "  Actually  the  question 
was  narrowed  to  the  old  quarrel  between  the  Scientists  and  the  Humanists. 

M.  Wagener,  Administrative  Inspector  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  found  a 
solution  of  the  question,  not  in  any  modification  of  programmes,  but  in  extend- 
ing  the  years  of  study.  A  German  devoted  nine  years  to  secondary  education, 
a  Belgian  only  six.  He  was  the  last  to  depreciate  the  value  of  modern  lan- 
guages, and  had  himself  advocated  their  introduction  in  Belgium  as  part  of  the 
first  stage  of  secondary  education.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  convinced  that 
they  would  never  take  the  place  of  a  study  of  antiquity.  In  a  recent  tour 
through  Germany,  he  had  taken  pains  to  gather  the  opinions  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  men,  and  had  found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
were  in  favor  of  retaining  the  study  of  ancient  languages. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning  thought  the  attempt  to  formulate  a  universal  system  of 
education  chimerical.  His  ideal  was  the  Port  Royal  system,  in  which  there 
was  no  general  programme,  but  the  personal  infiuence  of  the  master  was  brought 
to  bear  on  a  small  number  of  pupils.    Herbert  Spencer  went  even  farther  than 
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this,  and,  in  a  priTftte  conversation  with  Mr.  Browning,  had  maintained  that 
schools  were  an  excrescence  and  an  impertinence,  the  only  real  education  being 
that  gained  by  life  and  experience.  Without  endorsing  his  illustrious  friend's 
•pinion,  he  quoted  it  as  a  protest  against  exclusiveness  and  excessive  systemati- 
cation.  The  education  of  the  middle  ages  had  had  bare  justice  dealt  it.  Dante 
alone  is  proof  that  it  was  sufficient  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  man.  He  did 
wi.sh,  indeed,  siare  tuper  cmtiquas  vias^  or  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
Science  is  the  characteristic  of  onr  age,  and  scientific  discoveries  are  preparing 
a  new  renaissance,  just  as  the  renaissance  of  the  15th  century  was  wrought  by 
the  recovery  of  ancient  literature.  But  we  should  never  forget  that  our  civili- 
sation is  the  resultant  of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  cither  force.  We  cannot,  indeed,  hope  to  pursue  both  pari  pasiu :  the 
encyclopaedic  education  of  the  middle  ages  is  no  longer  possible.  But  both 
may  be  pursued  separately.  We  may  pursue  science  without  neglecting  classics. 
Our  danger  is,  not  an  excess  of  science,  but  idleness  and  ignorance.  In  any 
case  let  us  not  sacrifice  Hellenism,  one  of  the  two  bases  of  our  civilization. 

Saturday,  August  28. 

The  first  section,  A.,  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  gratuitous  instruction,  the 
only  question  raised  being,  whether  it  should  extend,  as  in  Switzerland,  to 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

In  the  first  section,  B.,  M.  Slnys  expounded  the  theory  and  practice  of  excur* 
BionM  srofaires,  of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given. 

M.  Sluys  called  the  attention  of  the  section  to  the  curious  fact  that  corporal 
punishment  still  existed  in  certain  civilized  countries,  such  as  Saxony  and 
England,  a  sun'ival  like  suttee  and  cannibalism.  In  his  model  school  there 
were  no  prizes,  and  no  punishment,  except  dismissal  from  the  class.  If  a  boy 
was  idle,  or  played  the  fool,  he  simply  said  to  him,  AUez  vou§  promener.  Extra 
lessons  were  only  one  degree  less  barbarous  than  castigation ;  they  made  work 
a  punishment.  Discipline  must  rest,  not  on  the  personal  superiority  of  the 
master,  but  on  the  idea  of  law,  an  idea  that  cannot  be  too  early  impressed  on 
children :  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  school  to  which  you  and  I  are  equally  l)ound." 

Miss  Archer  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Victoria  Lyceum,  an 
institution  founded  by  her  at  Berlin,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Crown  Princess, 
in  order  to  continue  and  supplement  the  defective  education  of  grown-up  women. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  constant  complaints  she  heard  from  mothers, 
that  they  felt  out  of  rapport  with  their  educM*"d  daughters,  who  lived  in  a  world 
from  which  they  were  shut  out  by  reason  of  thtir  ignorance,  an  ignorance 
which  seemed  to  them  past  cure.  Last  year  the  confirmees  and  classes  of  the 
Victoria  Lyceum  had  been  attended  by  more  than  7,000  ladies. 

Official  Pubiications. 
[The  Preliminary  Reports,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Com- 
mittf^,  in  response  to  assignments  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  in  a  well  printed  volume  of  99S  pages,  octava  Of  the  Rapports 
Preliminaries,  in  the  Section  of  Primary  Instruction,  devoted  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten, we  shall  publish  those  by  Jules  Guilliaun\e,  of  Brussels;  Mr.  Fisclier, 
President  of  the  Vienna  Froebel  Society ;  M.  Sluys,  Director  of  Model  School 
of  Belgian  League ;  Madame  de  Portugall,  Inspectress  of  Infant  Schools  in 
Canton  Geneva,  and  Miss  Caroline  Progler,  Directress  of  Special  Course  for 
Kindergartners  in  Geneva. — Ed.  Amsrican  Jourual  o/ Education.] 
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A  Sermon  preached  the  Day  after  Commencement,  hy  nnAWLicp  Cu  auncet,  B.D., 
President  of  IIar\'ard  CoUcj^e  in  New  England,  1665.^ 


AMOS,  II,  2.    And  I  raised  up  op  tour  Sons  for  Prophets,  and  of 

TOUR  Young  Men  for  Nazarites,  is  it  not  so,  O  ye 

Children  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord? 

The  Spirit  of  Go<l  by  the  Prophet  Amos  seems  to  aggravate  the  sins  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  mentioned  from  verses  4-9,  by  calling  to  remembrance 
the  mercies  bestowed  upon  them.  And  four  mercies  especially  arc  here 
mentioned:  1.  The  destruction  of  the  Amoritcs  before  them  (under  whom 
are  comprehended  all  the  Canaanites),  which  mercy  is  amplified  in  two 
ways:  (1).  By  the  mighty  stature  and  strength  of  this  people  (that  their 
height  was  like  the  height  of  cedar,  and  he  was  strong  as  the  oaks);  (2).  by 
their  utter  destruction  (yet  I  destroyed  his  fruit  from  above ,  and  his  roots 
from  beneath);  we  gather  the  fruit  of  trees  many  times,  yet  the  tree  stands 
many  a  year  and  bears  new  fruits,  so  the  Lonl  doth  impoverish  a  people,  and 
sufter  all  their  cattle  and  substance  to  be  taken  away,  or  plundered  f\'  their 
enemies,  which  do  afterwards  recover  themselves  and  flourish  again,  but 
when  a  tree  is  rooted  up,  there  is  no  more  hope  of  it :  thus  did  the  Lord 
pluck  up  the  Amoritcs  by  the  roots,  notwithstanding  their  cedar-like  tall- 
ness,  and  strength  as  heart  of  oak.     This  is  the  first  mercy  mentioned. 

2.  The  Lord  telleth  them  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Eg}'pt,  vernc  10, 
which  the  Lord  often  insists  upon.  3.  Of  their  safe  conduct  through  the 
wilderness  forty  years  together,  and  these  were  three  great  blessings,  yet 
they  were  but  temporal ;  but  the  next  and  last  passeth  all  the  rest,  and  is 
spiritual.  4.  I  raised  vp  of  your  sans,  &c. ;  this  is  that  blessing  that  is  now 
to  be  spoken  of. 

There  are  two  general  parts  of  the  text:  1.  A  description  of  the  spiritual 
benefit  bestowed,  in  the  first  words  [7  raised  up  of  your  sons,  etc.]. 
3.  A  testification  that  such  a  benefit  was  bestowed  in  the  last  words  [is 
it  not  90 f  0  ye  children  of  Israel,  saith  the  L&rdf].  In  the  description  we 
may  note:  (1.)  The  cause  and  author  of  this  benefit  [the  Lord].  (2.)  The 
manner  of  working  [I  raised  up].  (3.)  The  benefit  and  elTect  itself  [Pro})h- 
eU  and  Nazarites]  amplified  by  the  persons  that  were  so  raised  up  [your 
sons  and  your  young  men]. 

2.  For  the  testification  it  is  set  down  in  the  form  of  a  question;  wherein. 

note:  (1.)  Who  makes  the  question?     [The-  Lord].     (2.)  The  persons  to 

whom  the  question  is  made?  [t?ie  people  of  Israel].    (3.)  The  intent  and 

•  meaning  of  the  question,  which  is  a  strong  and  vehement  asseveration,  for 

the  meaning  of  [is  it  not  so]  is,  that  it  is  certainly  so. 

Now  to  open  the  meaning  of  the  words.  And  I]  that  destroyed  the  Amor- 
itcs, etc.,  was  the  selfsame  person  and  power  that  raised  up  these  prophets 
among  you.     Raised  up]  word  for  word;  I  made  them  to  arise;  I  made 


1  Annotations  1-18  at  llie  end. 

(9) 
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prophets  to  arise  from  among  your  sons;  or,  I  made  them  to  be  such.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  used :  Beut  34,  x,  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses;  and  (among  them  that  were  of  women,  there  arose 
not  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.)  so  then  here  /  raised  vp,  viz. :  I  made 
them  to  be  propliets;  I  raised  them  out  of  low  condition  as  if  I  had  raised 
them  out  of  the  dust.  I  liave  raised  up  of  yotir  sons],  or  from  among  your 
sons,  that  is,  some  of  your  sons  (saith  Mercer).'  If  they  were  prophets, 
though  strangers,  it  were  no  small  mercy,  but  to  raise  them  up  from  among 
your  sons,  such  as  came  forth  out  of  your  own  loins  (as  Samuel  and  Jere- 
miah were),  this  far  exceeds  the  other. 

For  prophets,  not  only  do  foretell  things  to  come,  but  faithfully  teach  and 
instruct  you,  for  there  were  two  sorts  of  the  prophets  in  these  times  of  the 
Old  Testament :  1.  Such  as  were  taught  in  schools  (as  Samuel),  under  the 
discipline  of  other  prophets;  such  were  usually  called  the  'sons  of  the 
prophets,'  2  Kings,  4, 1  and  0,  1.  This  may  appear  by  comparing  together 
2  Kings,  2,  12,  and  verse  3,  of  the  same  chapter,  verse  12,  Elisha  said,  my 
father,  my  father,  the  cMriots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  tJiereof  Elijah 
was  not  Elisha*s  natural  father,  for  it  is  said,  verse  3,  Elijah  was  Elisha's 
master,  and  so  he  was  indeed ;  he  taught  him  and  instructed  him,  therefore 
the  sons  of  prophets  were  such  as  were  trained  up  under  the  prophets  in 
good  litcmture,  and  so  fitted  for  the  office  of  a  prophet  afterwards.  2. 
Other^had  their  calling  immediately  from  God,  and  were  by  Him  extraor- 
dinarily inspired  with  gifts  from  above,  as  Amos,  7,  14,  15.  Amos  saith:  / 
icas  not  a  propM,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  hut  1  tras  an  herdsman,  and  a 
gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit :  that  is,  I  was  not  trained  up  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  but  I  had  another  calling,  until  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  advance  me  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  prophet^  and  verse  15: 
He  took  ms  as  I  followed  the  fock,  and  said.  Prophesy  to  my  people  Israel, 
Both  these  sorts  of  prophets  may  be  understood  here,  both  such  as  had  their 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  and  such  as  were  called  immedi- 
ately, and  extraordinarily  inspired.  Go<l  Wiis  the  raiser  up  of  them  both,  for 
human  instruction  is  not  sufficient  to  make  any  man  to  be  a  prophet.  Yea, 
and  no  less  power  of  God  and  grace  is  requisite  to  raise  up  your  sons  to  l)e 
prophets,  whatsoever  their  education  is,  than  where  he  doth  inspire  others 
imme<liately  and  extraordinarily,  therefore,  where  extraordinary  means  is 
wanting,  the  goo<lncss  of  Gfxl  in  blessing  ordinary  means  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. [Of  your  young  men.]  It  is  spoken  of  young  men  emphati- 
cally, for  it  is  a  mighty  change  that  young  men  that  are  addicted  to  their 
pleasures  and  lusts,  that  now  they  should  be  so  changed  as  to  preach  Christ 
and  to  favor  heavenly  things,  and  to  be  set  apart  to  God.  [To  be  Xa^ar- 
itcfi.]  The  Nazaritcs  were  scparati  (saith  Mercer),  men  separated  from 
vulgar  delights,  that  they  might  apply  themselves  and  their  study  to  the 
word  of  God  and  His  worship.  Some  apply  that  which  is  spoken  of  our 
Saviour  Christ:  Math.  2,  lie  sJioU  be  caMed  a  Nazarene,  to  have  some  refer- 
ence to  this  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  but,  no  doubt,  that  place  hath  respect  merely 
to  the  city  Nazareth,  which  is  derived  of  JV'afear,  that  signifies  to  keep,  and 
not  of  Nazar  that  signifies  to  separate. 

So  the  Nazarites  were  separated  from  the  vulgar  sort  of  men  to  a  strict 
course  of  life.     The  law  of  them  is  set  down,  Nam,  0,  which  ye  may  read 
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at  your  leisure.  Now,  there  were  two  sorts  of  Nazarites .  some  limited  lo  a 
certain  time,  others  were  perpetual;  and  these  latter  were  consecrated  to  the 
study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  trained  up  thereunto  from  their  cliildhood, 
under  a  severe  discipline  and  austere  course  of  life,  that  at  Icn^h  they  might 
be  able  to  go  before  the  people  of  God,  as  well  by  soundness  of  doctrine  as 
by  the  example  of  an  holy  life.  So  that  now  the  meaning  of  the  text  is 
that  although  Almighty  God  had  done  great  things  for  Judah  and  Israel, 
yet  this  benefit  exceeded  all  the  rest,  that  the  Lord  had  provided  a  faithful 
ministry,  not  only  extraordinary,  but  such  as  were  raised  from  the  posterity 
of  his  people  by  his  blessing  upon  the  schools  of  learning  and  means  of  edu- 
cation, to  be  separated  unto  God,  and  set  apart  for  the  work  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  men's  souls.^ 

Doctrine:  It  is  a  special  blessing  of  God  to  Eis  people,  when  He  affords  and 
blesses  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  education  of  youth,  to  raise  up  suinj 
from  our  children  and  young  men,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. It  is  a  blessing  of  God,  for  he  saith  [/ ramd  wj;]  no  creature  alone  can 
do  it;  it  is  a  special  blessing;  more  than  deliverance  from  any  outward  c  ne- 
mies,  as  the  Amorites  and  Canjumites  were,  for  they  had  but  an  arm  of  lli-.-h; 
but  here  are  spiritual  wickednesses  that  be  vanquished ;  it  is  greater  than  the 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  for  many  that  were  delivered  from  thence  after- 
wards perished,  Jv'ile  5. 

It  is  a  greater  mercy  than  the  Lord  showed  to  Ilis  people  in  leading  them 
through  the  wilderness  forty  years,  though  herein  there  was  the  Angel  of 
God's  presence  that  went  before  them,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  that 
directed  them  and  kept  them  in  all  their  way,  yet  neither  was  that  mercy 
comparable  to  that  in  the  text,  for  that  was  mainly  an  outward  help,  for, 
notwithstanding  that  there  were  six  hundred  thousand  of  them,  who.^e  car- 
casses fell  in  the  wilderness;  but  in  this  spiritual  mercy  eternal  destruction  is 
prevented.  This,  therefore,  exceeds  all  the  rest;  and  there  is  another  kind 
of  the  Lord's  presence  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks, 
which  brings  us  to  spiritual  and  eveilasting  peace  and  mercy  in  the  ministry 
of  God's  servants. 

For  the  further  proof  of  this  ye  may  obser^'e  that  the  Lord  much  stands 
upon  this,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  greatest  favor  in  sending  of  Ilis  prophets 
and  ministers  and  messengers  unto  Ilis  people,  as  2  Chmn.  3C,  15  :*  '  The  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers,  sent  unto  you  by  his  messengers,  rising  up  early  and 
sending  them'  (when,  as  liod*s  ministers  rise  up  betimes,  then  God  Himself 
is  said  to  rise  up  betimes,  God  will  not  sleep  when  His  ministers  wake). 
Why  did  the  Lord  thus  arise  and  send?  Because  lie  had  compassion  on 
His  people  and  on  His  habitation ;  because  of  the  bowels  of  Ilis  pity  and 
compassion  on  the  poor  souls  of  His  i)eople,  so,  Jer.  3,  15,  when  He  prom- 
ises to  give  pastors  after  Ilis  own  heart  to  feed  them  with  knowledge  and 
understanding,  upon  their  unfeigned  repentance.  Yea,  this  is  such  a  mercy 
that  it  may  comfort  the  hearts  of  God's  people  whatsoever  their  afllictions 
be.  as  the  Lord  saith:  Isaiah  30,  20,  '  though  I  feed  them  with  the  bread  of 
affliction  and  give  them  the  water  of  affliction  to  drink,  yet  their  eyes  shall 
see  their  teachers,  and  their  teachers  shall  not  be  removed  into  a  corner  any 


•The  dtationei,  which  In  the  printed  copy  arc  in  italic,  In  this  and  eubscqucnt  Instances 
are  dietingaiBhed  by  inverted  commas. 
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more ';  as  if  He  had  said,  though  your  afflictions  are  heavy,  yet  this  shall  be 
a  mitigation  of  them,  that  you  shall  have  faithful  teachers  to  instruct  you 
still.  This  will  surely  mitigate  and  lighten  all  other  afflictions;  yea,  this 
will  lift  up  God's  people  above  all  their  afflictions;  will  lift  them  up  to 
heaven,  as  it  is  spoken  of  Capernaum,  Mat,  11,  and  observable  is  that  of 
Paul ;  Horn.  15,  29,  '  I  know  that  when  I  come  unto  you  I  shall  come  in  the 
fullness  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.*  Ye  see  that  there  is  a  fullness  of 
blessing  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel;  they  are  but  shallow  blessings,  in 
comparison,  that  we  have  in  outward  things. 

But  now,  when  the  Lord  raised  up  our  sons  and  young  men  to  be  our 
prophets  and  ministers,  the  blessing  is  greatly  increased.  Ye  may  remem- 
ber how  marvelously  Zacharias  was  affected,  Luke  1,  07,  when  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  angel  that  he  should  have  a  son  that  should  turn  many 
of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God ;  that  is,  that  he  should  serve 
Him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  should  come  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias.  What  joy  and  gladness  he  was  filled  withal?  and  broke  forth 
into  that  heavenly  song  of  praises  unto  the  Lord,  and  next,  unto  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ.  He  praises  Him  for  John  Baptist  and  saith :  verse  70. 
'  Thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shalt  go 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways,  to  give  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation to  His  people  by  the  remission  oi  their  sins.'  This  was  the  great 
argument  of  his  praises:  not  only  that  John  Baptist  should  be  a  prophet,  and 
should  give  knowledge  of  salvation  to  God's  people,  but  that  his  child 
should  serve  God  in  so  high  and  heavenly  a  calling,  and  so  great  an  employ- 
ment. So  it  was  granted  for  a  great  blessing  that  the  Lord  promised  to 
Phinehxis:  Nuinb.  25,  13,  '  He  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the 
covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,  because  he  was  zealous  for  his  (rod, 
and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel*;  if  the  Lord  had  not 
accounted  this  a  great  mercy  he  would  never  have  given  it  as  a  reward  to 
His  faithful  servant,  neither  on  the  contrary  would  the  Lord  have  laid  this 
as  a  heavy  judgment  on  Eli's  house,  that  He  cut  them  off  from  His  altar, 
that  IS,  He  deprived  them  utterly  from  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  which 
afterwards  the  Lord  did  when  He  cut  off,  by  the  hands  of  Saul,  Nob,  the 
city  of  the  priests.    Thus  the  point  is  sufficiently  cleared  by  Scripture. 

BeaJkm  1.  This  must  needs  be  a  great  blessing,  because  the  ministry  is 
purchased  at  so  high  a  rate  and  the  business  was  so  great  to  set  it  up,  now 
the  providing  of  an  able  and  faithful  ministry  cost  much,  and  it  was  a 
mighty  business  to  set  it  up. 

Ephe.  4,  8,  Christ  ascended  up  on  high  and  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men :  first,  that  Christ  must  not  only  descend  into  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth,  but  He  must  ascend  into  heaven,  far  above  all  principalities  and 
powers.  2.  Ho  must  lead  captivity  captive,  that  is,  over  sin,  Satan,  and 
whatsoever  had  led  us  away  captive,  to  do  this.  If  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness could  hinder  it,  there  should  never  have  been  a  faithful  ministry  set 
up,  therefore  Christ  must  captivate  all  these  for  this  end.  This  showeth 
the  blessing  to  be  exceeding  great,  that  so  great  a  means  was  requisite  for 
the  procuring  of  it. 

Beastm  2.  There  is  in  the  same  place  annexed  another  reason  to  prove 
the  greatness  of  this  blessing,  taken  from  the  excellency  of  the  end  of  it: 
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tetaes  11,  12,  *  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangel- 
ists, and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,'  as  if  he  had 
said  that  this  benefit  is  of  so  great  a  necessity  that  it  conccras  both  the  gath- 
ering and  building  up  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  elect. 

Objection:  it  will  be  said  that  this  was  but  for  a  short  time,  that  the 
apostles  and  prophets  and  evangelists  did  contimie. 

Answer.  But  we  have  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  nnd  evan- 
gelists to  the  end,  and  we  must  have  ordinary  ministers,  pastors,  and  teach- 
ers till  we  all  come  into  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness 
of  Christ;  that  is,  to  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  hellish  delusion  to  conceive  that  the  min- 
istry should  be  lost  quite  and  disannulled  by  anti-Christian  superstition,  for 
this  assertion  doth  plainly  annihilate  both  the  Church  and  saints,  and  any 
further  salvation  of  any  souls,  which  were  impious  to  conceive. 

Reason  3.  I  may  reason  from  the  difficulty  of  the  work  and  the  calling  of 
the  prophets  and  Nazarites,  it  is  a  very  high  dignity  for  our  sons  and  young 
men  to  be  advanced  unto.  It  is  such  a  dignity  as  God  only  can  bestow,  and 
such  as  they  be  raised  up  by  God  Himself  unto  it.  The  prophet  is  the 
name  of  Seers :  1  Sam.  9, 9,  They  have  better  eyes  than  other  men,  they  are  the 
men  of  God  (as  the  mountains  of  God  and  cedars  of  God  are  so  called),  by 
way  of  excellency,  the  persons  that  have  more  of  God  in  them  than  other  men, 
they  are  nearest  unto  God ;  Levit.  10,  3,  and  they  bring  others  also  nearer 
unto  God.  Yea,  the  calling  of  a  prophet  is  such  an  honor,  as  that  title  was 
given  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself:  Deut.  18,  18.  80  the  Galutians  re- 
ceived Paul  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself;  Gal.  4, 14.  Likewise  to  be  a  Nazarite  is 
a  mighty  dignity,  for  our  sons  and  young  men  to  be  separated  to  the  I^ord  and 
sanctified  for  His  service  is  no  small  preferment  (they  are  called  cK^twa^evoi 
KM  r/yiaafievoi  by  the  Septuagints) :  Lam.  4, 7, '  Her  Nazarites  were  whiter  than 
snow,  purer  than  milk,  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was 
of  sapphire ' ;  that  is,  they  were  the  most  beautiful  persons  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  all  others.  This  is  a  mighty  excellency,  therefore  the  blessing  must 
needs  be  great. 

Beasan  4.  It  is  an  invaluable  mercy  for  parents  and  old  men  that  their 
children  and  young  men  are  thus  qualified  and  dignified.  It  is  a  singular 
blessing  to  have  a  gracious  child:  3  John  4,  *I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to 
hear  that  my  children  walk  in  the  truth*;  greatest  joys  are  fruits  of  the 
greatest  blessings  possessed  by  us.  It  is  the  first  of  Salomon's  Prorrrbn,  Chap. 
10,  1 :  *  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father,'  but  to  have  a  child  that  will  make 
others  wise  is  a  far  greater  joy  to  a  parent.  Da?i.  12,  3,  *  They  that  make 
others  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. '  So  what  a  joy 
is  it  for  the  aged  to  see  godly  young  ones  growing  up,  that  the  Lord  gives 
us  hope  of  future  generations.  Itta.  58, 12,  '  They  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall 
build  up  the  old  waste  places,  and  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations,  etc.*  It  is  more  when  they  do  these  great  things  that 
shall  be  of  us,  viz. :  of  our  own  posterity,  but  next  it  is  comfortable,  when 
as  the  younger  sort  are  hopeful  and  promising,  that  the  Lord  gives  us  to 
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conclude  that  the  future  harvest  is  great,  when  he  sends  forth  ah-cady  so 
many  laborers. 

Use  I.  It  is  a  ground  of  just  double  reproof:  1.  Of  our  great  unthauk 
fulness  unto  Go<i,  that  huth  bestowed  this  great  mercy  upon  New  England, 
and  let  it  be  considered  how  it  hath  been  generally  entertained  by  the 
country:  I  may  speak  unto  yon,  men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  in  the  language 
of  Samuel:  1  &nn.  12,  7,  '  Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  before  the 
Lord,  of  all  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  He  did  to  you  and  to  your 
fathers;'  and  then  he  telleth  them  of  the  Lord's  sending  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  bringing  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egj'pt,  by  the  hand  of  these  His  ser- 
vants. So  I  might  relate  unto  you  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  this 
country  in  providing  and  sending  hither  a  faithful,  sound,  and  able  minis- 
try to  them;  that  he  hath  also  in  great  part  graciously  preserved  and  con- 
tinued unto  them,  and,  as  if  this  had  been  too  little.  He  hath  added  this  *  in 
raising  up  of  our  sons  to  be  prophets,  etc.*  He  hath  wonderfully  erected 
schools  of  learning  and  means  of  education  for  our  children,  that  there 
might  be  continually  some  comfortable  supply  and  succession  in  the  minis- 
try.* Is  it  not  so,  O  ye  people  of  Go<l,  in  New  England?  If  it  hath  been  so, 
and  be  so  still  in  a  good  measure,  then  let  me  testify  against  you  in  the 
Lord's  name  for  great  unthankful uess  to  the  Lord  for  so  great  a  mercy. 

Now  there  be  several  degrees  of  this  unthankfulness:  As  1.  To  pass  by  a 
mercy  without  any  serious  acknowledgment  thereof,  as  the  Lord  com- 
plains: Ilottea  2,  8,  *  Thou  hast  not  known  (or  acknowledged)  that  I  gave  thee 
thy  com,  or  thy  wine  and  oil,  etc.*  2.  To  slight  any  mercy  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  Israelites  did,  also.  Num.  11,  0,  'Our  soul  (said  they)  is  even  dried  up, 
there  is  nothing  but  this  manna  before  our  eyes,  etc. '  3.  To  deny  any  mercy 
of  God  lis  they  did:  Kum,  14,  3,  They  did  not  account  it  a  mercy  that  the 
Lord  brought  them  out  of  Eg5T>t.  4.  To  account  blessings  for  curses,  as 
they  at  another  time:  Dcut.  1,  27,  'Because  the  Lord  hated  us  He?  hath 
brought  us  (into  the  wilderness)  to  destroy  us.*  5.  Wlien  as  we  abuse  God's 
blessings  to  sin  so  much  the  more  against  the  Lord,  as  the  same  people  did: 
Hosca  10,  1,  'According  to  the  multitude  of  his  fniit  he  hath  increased  the 
altars ;  according  to  the  goodness  of  his  land,  they  have  made  goodly  images.' 

Now  all  this  unthankfulness  is  found  in  many,  and  in  some  measure  some 
in  all  nt  this  day,  for  this  great  blessing  of  the  ministry  and  the  means  of 
the  continual  success  and  succession  therein. 

1.  3Iany  will  not  acknowledge  the  mercy,  but  pass  it  by  as  a  matter  of 
little  or  no  worth.  The  great  blessing  of  a  painful  ministry  is  not  regarded 
by  coveteous  earth  worms,  neither  do  the  schools  of  learning  that  afford  oil 
to  the  lamps  come  into  their  thoughts  or  language  to  praise  the  Lord  for 
them.  This  is  that  sin  reproved  in  Israel:  Jer.  2,  6,  'Neither  said  they, 
Where  is  the  Lord  that  brought  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  " 

2.  There  are  others  that  do  slight  these  mercies  some  little  good  tl?ey  ap- 
prehend in  it;  to  have  a  minister  to  spend  the  Sabbath;  to  baptize  their 
children ;  and  schools  to  teach  their  children,  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way,  or  teach  them  to  write  and  read  and  ca.st  accounts;  but  these  despite 
the  angel's  bread,  and  account  it  but  light  stuil  in  comparison  of  other 
things.  These  arc  like  Jashurun :  Deut  32,  15,  *  That  are  fatted  with  other 
contentments,  and  do  lightly  esteem  the  rock  of  their  salvation.* 
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3.  There  are  others  that  deny  this  to  be  a  mercy;  there  are  many  in  the 
country  that  account  it  their  happiness  to  live  in  the  waste,  howling  wilder- 
ness, without  any  ministry,  or  schools  and  means  of  education  for  (heir 
posterity.  They  have  much  liberty  (they  think)  by  this  want;  they  arc  not 
troubled  with  strict  Sabbaths,  but  they  may  follow  their  worldly  business 
at  any  time ;  and  their  children  may  drudge  for  them  at  plow,  or  hoe,  or 
such  like  servile  emplojnments,  that  themselves  may  be  eased;  whereas  the 
scripture  saith:  2  Chron.  15,  3,  That  they  that  are  without  a  teaching  min- 
istry are  without  the  true  God  and  without  the  law ;  surely  so  they  are  that 
do  voluntarily  make  choice  of  such  a  condition;  but  their  practice  about 
their  children  is  little  better  than  the  merciless,  unnatural,  and  profancness 
of  the  Israelites:  PacUms  106,  36,  'That  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  unto  devils.' 

4.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  account  these  blessings  to  be  curses,  so  as  to  say 
that  our  ministries  are  anti-Christian,  and  schools  of  learning,  popish,  and 
the  seminaries  of  wickedness  and  looseness  in  the  country.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  confute  their  scurrilous  reproaches  of  the  ministry  (which  are 
sufficiently  confuted  both  by  the  doctrine  and  holy  conversation  of  God's 
faithful  servants),  nor  yet  to  plead  for  any  dissolute  courses  or  disorder  that 
is  found  amongst  scholars,*  but  I  desire  rather  to  mourn  for  them,  and  to 
pray  that  some  salt  may  be  cast  into  the  fountain  that  the  waters  may  be 
healed;  but  let  not  whole  societies  or  professions  be  charged  or  blemished 
for  the  failings  or  scandalous  carriages  of  some.  If  there  be  one,  or  had 
been  more  Judases  among  the  disciples  of  Christ,  yet  let  not  all  the  rest  be 
indicted  or  arraigned  for  the  viciousuess  and  disloyalty  of  others. 

5.  Many  do  make  wicked  returns  of  these  blessings,  and  fearfully  abuse 
them,  and  seek  what  they  can  to  weary  out  ministers  and  to  put  down 
schools  of  learning,  or  which  is  all  one,  to  take  away  oil  from  the  lamps, 
denying  or  withholding  maintenance  from  them,  whereby  they  do  as  good 
as  say  let  them  tumble  and  fall;  'raze  them,  raze  them  to  the  foundations.' 
There  be  others  that  do  foment  and  abet  oppositions  against  God's  minis- 
ters, raise  factions  in  churches  and  college,  to  make  havoc  and  utter  dissipa- 
tion of  alL  I  might  add,  also,  the  poor  and  slender  requital  (to  speak  no 
worse)  of  such  as  have,  with  most  faithfulness  and  diligence,  served  the 
Lord  and  His  Churches  in  works  of  so  great  importance.^  But  I  will  spare 
the  enlargement  of  these  things,  less  that  I  pass  my  bounds  both  of  my 
strength  and  time. 

But  now  how  extremely  hateful  to  the  Lord  all  this  unthankfulness  is,  I 
need  not  be  long  in  showing:  Deut  32,  6,  *  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  ye 
people,  foolish  and  unwise?'  and  Im.  1,  2,  3,  'Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give 
ear,  O  earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken:  I  have  nourished  and  ])rourrht  up 
children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me;  the  ox  knows  his  owner,  etc.'; 
and  Micah  6,  2,  3,  '  Ilear,  O  ye  mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy  with  His 
people,  and  He  will  plead  with  Israel.  O,  my  people,  what  have  I  done 
nnto  thee?  Wherein  have  I  wearied  thee?  Testify  against  me,  for  I 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  thee.  This  unthank- 
fulness is  that  which  causeth  the  Lord  to  take  away  His  blessings  from  us:* 
Hu»ea  2,  8,  9,  '  She  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn  and  wine  and  oil; 
therefore  will  I  return  and  take  away  her  corn  in  the  time  thereof,  and  wine 
in  the  season  thereof,  and  will  recover  my  wool  and  my  flax  given  to  cover 
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her  nakedness. '  There  is  the  same  reason  in  other  blessings,  as  if  the  Lord 
should  say  in  this  case:  I  will  put  out  the  light  and  take  away  the  ministry, 
pull  down  the  schools  of  learning,  for  this  unthankful ncss  of  yours,  which 
also  the  Lord  hath  already  done  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 

The  second  bnmch  of  this  reproof:  2.  This  serves  to  reprove  whatsoever 
other  sins  God's  people  do  commit  enjoying  these  great  mercies.  Look  at 
this  as  an  aggravation  of  all  our  sins  that  the  Lord  hath  done  these  great 
things  for  us.  He  hath  subdued  the  Amorites — all  our  enemies,  Indians  and 
others,  whose  height  was  like  the  height  of  cedars,  and  they  were  strong  as 
the  oaks, — lie  brought  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  iron  furnace, 
from  many  grievcous  tiiskmasters,  from  under  the  prelates  who  set  us  to  pick 
straws.  He  led  us  through  this  wilderness  some  near  upon  forty  years, 
and  hath  strangely  here  provided  for  us.  Now,  lastly.  He  hath  raised  up  of 
our  sons  for  prophets,  and  our  young  men  for  Nazarites.  Surely;  then,  the 
Lord  may  justly  take  it  unkindly  at  our  hands,  that  we  have  so  exceedingly 
provoked  Him  by  our  many  sins,  and  as  He  saith,  'For  three  transgressions 
of  Judidi  and  Israel,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment 
thereof.'  For  many,  so  He  may  say  to  us,  for  three  transgressions  of  New 
England,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof.  And  if 
God  will  not  turn  it  away,  it  is  beyond  all  other  power  in  the  world  to  do  it. 

There  be  diverse  sins  in  Israel  and  Judah  here  reproved,  which  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  find  in  New  England,  as  the  contempt  of  the  law  in  Judah, 
and  that  their  lies  caused  them  to  err.  Suitably  there  is  to  be  found  in  New 
England  the  contempt  of  the  word  of  God  and  His  ordinances,  and  listening 
to  lying  books  and  pamphlets,  that  are  brought  over  into  the  country, 
whereby  multitudes  are  poisoned  amongst  us.'  In  the  Israelites  he  reproves 
these  sins.  Their  false  worship:  verse  8,  *  they  set  up  false  gods  and  divers 
altars,  and  turned  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  into  Bethaven,  the  house  of  in- 
iquity.* This  sin  of  corrupting  the  worship  of  God  is  studied  by  many  even 
in  churches,  though  not  in  such  gross  manner  as  Israel  did.®  We  have  not 
such  idols  as  they,  but  spiritual  we  have,  in  the  fields  and  in  our  houses. 
The  apostle  calls  cotetousness  idolatry.  Another  sin  of  theirs  was  oppres- 
sion, which,  no  doubt,  abounds  exceedingly  in  this  country,'  and  mark  what 
he  saith. — *  Tliey  sell  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  * 
Scarcely  any  commodity  can  be  had  but  for  silver.  But  suppose  a  poor 
man  wants  a  pair  of  shoes  or  other  clothes  to  cover  his  nakedness,  that  hath 
no  silver,  tmly  he  must  be  fain  almost  to  sell  himself,  to  get  some  mean  com. 
modities.  Another  of  their  sins  was  that  they  gave  their  Nazarites  wine  to 
drink ;  but  here  I  should  rather  say  ye  give  the  savages  and  Indians  wine  and 
Btrong  waters,  and  truck  with  them  for  that  which  ye  know  they  will  abuse 
to  dnmkenness,  if  not  to  murder. ^°  Lastly,  is  said,  they  commanded  the 
prophets,  saying,  '  prophecy  not. '  I  wuU  not  so  apply  it  as  if  there  amongst 
us  any  command  of  authority  of  God  to  that  purpose  (yea,  we  have  cause  to 
bless  God  for  the  contrary  commands  and  endeavors  also  of  government 
amongst  us),  but  there  in  too  many  places  such  carriage  towards  tlie  Lord's 
prophets  and  the  prophet's  sons,  that  the  ministry  and  schools  of  learning 
'  (as  was  said)  are  reproached,  despised,  impoverished,  if  not  undone.  Oh  I 
(saith  the  Lord) :  verse  13,  '  Behold  I  am  pressed  under  you  as  a  cart  is  pressed 
that  is  full  of  sheaves.'  So  the  Lord  is  pressed  under  such  carnal  Gospclers. 
He  is  crushed  (as  far  as  they  can)  by  such  falsehearted  professors.    They 
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lay  all  the  load  upon  tho  Lord  Ilimself,  and  no  doubt  but  the  Lord  will  dis- 
burden Himself  of  them;  and  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  Lord  by  His  ministers 
cries  out  against  such  wickedness  in  professors,  and  saith,  as  Isa.  22,  1, 
The  burden  of  the  valley  of  maionf  that  is,  it  is  but  equal  if  they  that  see 
more  and  know  more  than  others  and  enjoy  more  means,  do  burden  the 
Lord  by  their  sins,  the  Lord  in  like  manner  should  lay  upon  them  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  threatenings  of  His  wonl,  and  the  execution  thereof. 

Use  il  This  may  serve  for  instruction  to  scholars  and  students:  1.  First, 
to  show  them  what  they  should  mainly  intend  study  and  labor  for,  viz. : 
that  they  may  be  prophets  and  Nazarites.*^ 

1.  PropheU,  1  Cor.  12,  last  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  As  good- 
ness is  the  object  of  the  will,  so  the  best  things  of  the  will  rectified.  And 
what  are  the  best  things?  1  Cor.  14,  1 :  Desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that 
ye  may  prophecy;  amongst  all  gifts  the  gift  of  prophesying  is  the  Ijest.  And 
wliat  is  prophesj'ing?  but  1  C5w.  14,  4:  speaking  to  edification,  exhortation, 
and  the  comfort  of  others,  this  is  a  public  and  a  spiritual  good,  and,  there- 
fore, of  an  higher  nature,  and  most  of  all  to  be  attended  by  you,  and  aimed 
at  in  all  your  studies.  It  is  a  great  matter  also  that  the  Lord  takes  the 
prophets  to  be  near  unto  Ilim,  as  in  the  placing  of  the  tribes  in  the  camp  of 
Israel:  Num.  1,  50,  53,  The  Levite^ were  to  pitch  round  about  the  tabernacle 
of  testimony  (where  the  special  presence  of  the  Lord  was),  and  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  without  Levites  farther  off,  so  the  prophets  and  Levites  are  nearest  unto 
the  Lord,  which  is  a  matter  of  comfort,  assuring  them  of  the  Lord's  presence, 
assistance,  and  protection  in  their  calling;  of  dignity,  as  being  next  unto 
God,  and  employed  by  Him  about  greatest  service;  and  also  of  duty,  in  strict 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  charge,  and  holy  walking  before  Him:  for  which  pur- 
pose remember  often  the  Lord's  hand  upon  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  sons  of 
Eli;  upon  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  whom  the  Lord  slew  for 
their  profaneness,  and  said:  Letit.  10,  3,  that  '  He  would  be  sanctified  in  all 
those  that  draw  near  unto  Him,  and  before  all  the  people  would  be  glorified ; » 
that  is,  that  He  would  punish  in  some  remarkable  manner  to  the  view  of  all, 
the  scandalous  carriage  of  any  that  were  near  unto  Him  in  that  function. 

2.  Consider  further,  it  is  that  ye  may  be  Nazarites;  that  is,  set  apart  in  a 
peculiar  manner  unto  the  Lord,  or  separated  unto  Him.  Now  there  are 
three  things  in  this  separation  unto  the  Lord:  1.  A  sequestration  from 
wicked  courses  and  companies,  and  from  common  things.  From  wicked 
■ways  and  companies:  2  Cor.  0,  16,  *Be  ye  separate  and  touch  no  unclean 
thing,  etc.*  To  use  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to  quaff  and  carouse  in,  was  a 
Babylonish  practice.  Yea,  there  must  be  a  sequestration  from  common 
things,  as  the  Nazarites  were  from  creatures  and  worldly  delights  and  dis- 
tractions. My  meaning  is,  that  you  that  are  addicted  this  way  should  have 
less  to  do  with  the  world  and  worldly  delights,  and  l>e  less  cumbered  than 
others  with  the  affairs  of  this  life.  2.  In  separation  there  is  a  dedication 
unto  the  Lord.  Things  that  were  of  old  sepamted,  were  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  a  holy  use,  as  the  Lonl  speaks  of  the  Levites:  Numb.  16,  9,  'The 
God  of  Israel  hath  separated  you  from  the  congregation  of  Israel  to  bring 
you  near  unto  Himself.'  Thus  Hannah  dedicated  her  first  bom  unto  the 
Lord:  1  Sam.  1,  18,  So  are  ye  to  be  as  persons  devoted  to  the  Lord.  8. 
There  must  be  qualification  with  holiness.    Other  things  separated  unto 
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the  Lonl  as  the  vessels  of  ihe  sanctuary,  and  ministry,  had  a  kind  of  a  rela- 
tive holiness;  but  in  persons  sepanitcd  there  should  be  inherent  holiness. 
Students  and  especially  ministers  should  have  holiness  upon  their  foreheads; 
that  is,  professed  and  practised  and  visible  unto  all.  Thus  you  may  see 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  what  ye  should  aim  at  in  your  studies. 

3.  Hence  students  should  be  instructed  how  they  may  attain  to  these  ex- 
cellences, and  how  they  may  be  had;  for  here  we  see  that  it  was  the  Lord 
Himself  that  raised  up  these  young  ones  to  Ixj  prophets  and  Nazarites;  and 
it  is  not  either  your  own  study  or  parts,  nor  the  teaching  and  instruction  of 
others  that  can  possibly  raise  you  up  out  of  that  dunghill  wherein  you  lie, 
to  this  degree  to  be  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  but  it  is  the  Lord  Himself 
that  must  put  underneath  you  His  everlasting  arms  to  raise  you  up.  There- 
fore it  concerns  students  to  be  much  in  prayer  unto  the  Lord;  daily  and 
duly  to  draw  near  unto  the  Lord,  to  beg  of  Ilim  tlie  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation,  and  a  blessing  upon,  and  assistance  in,  your  studies.  Prayer 
was  one  of  Luther's  masters,  and  it  was  but  reason  thaj  the  priest  should 
first  ofTer  up  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  people : 
Bebbr.  7,  27,  First  seek  God  for  themselves,  and  then  make  intercession  for 
others. 

Objection.  But  now  some  may  object.^  Hear  the  example  of  the  Xazar- 
ites  that  they  nourished  their  hair:  they  were  not  to  suffer  any  razor  to  come 
upon  their  heads  during  the  time  of  their  separation:  Kumh.  6,  5,  Here  is  a 
fair  plea  for  students  and  minister  to  wear  long  hair,'* 

Anmter:  Because  that  this  objection  comes  fair  and  full  in  my  way,  give 
mc  leave  to  answer  this  objection.  There  is  some  need  of  it,  and  take  it 
thus:  1.  The  Nazarites  had  a  special  commandment  from  God  to  nourish 
their  hair;  they  were  not  to  suffer  any  razor  to  come  upon  their  heads  until 
their  vow  was  accomplished,  and  then  they  were  to  cut  it  off:  Kinnh.  G,  18. 
But  now  all  Christians  have  a  contrary  commandment:  1  Car.  11,  14,  Doth 
not  nature  itself  teach  you,  etc. ;  it  is  against  the  law  and  dark  principles  of 
nature,  mueh  more  against  grace  and  the  word  of  grace ;  yea,  it  is  a  shame 
(if  persons  be  not  quite  past  shame)  for  men  to  wear  long  hair.  Here  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  old  Njizarites  and  students  now. 

2.  The  Nazarites  did  nourish  their  hair  out  of  obedience  unto  God  and 
holy  devotion,  whereas  persons  in  these  days  do  it  out  of  pride,  vainglory, 
effeminacy,  and  the  like  sinful  motives,  and  for  sinister  ends. 

8.  They  only  amongst  the  peo]ile  of  God  did  nourish  it,  and  none  else, 
therefore  this  example  doth  evidently  prove  that  all  the  rest  of  God's  people 
in  the  Old  Testament,  yea,  the  priests  and  Levites,  did  not  nourish  their 
hair.  So  Christians  are  now  to  cut  their  hair  unless  they  can  find  anywhere 
(which  was  never  yet  found)  that  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  hath 
allowed  it 

4.  The  Nazarites  were  to  nourish  all  their  hair  alike;  they  were  not  to  cut 
off  some  part,  and  to  leave  long  locks  hanging  down,  as  is  practised  by  some 
nowadays. 

5.  The  Nazarites  were  to  nourish  their  hair  to  burn  it:  Numb.  6, 18.  But 
students  and  ministers  and  professors  in  these  days  nourish  their  hair  to 
keep  them  from  all  diminution — it  were  much  better  they  were  burnt. 

6.  The  Nazarites  nourishing  of  their  hair  was  to  difference  them  from  the 
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common  sort;  but  now  the  nourishing  of  (he  hair  is  (o  hohl  correspondency 
with  rulYlans  and  swaggerers  and  cavaliers,  yea,  the  vilest  persons  in  the 
country,  yea,  Indians  and  pagans,  whose  abominable  customs  the  Lord  hath 
forbidden  His  people  to  follow :  Lerit.  18,  30. 

Objection-.  It  is  tnie  that  the  Loni  hath  forbidden  unto  men  long  hair,  but 
wbat  is  long  hair?  can  any  man  prescribe  out  of  the  word  of  God  any  set 
size  for  men*s  hair?  if  this  cannot  be  done,  why  should  any  be  offended  at 
our  hair  as  if  it  were  long?  This  objection  hath  been  made  by  some,  and 
generally  stood  upon,  therefore  it  is  a  fit  season  to  give  some  answer  to  it. 

Anmcer:  1.  This  is  most  clear  that  long  hair  (if  mankind  do  wear  it)  i> 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  miture,  and  shameful,  as  was  said  before. 

2.  It  is  no  small  reproach  to  the  Lord  and  His  word  to  find  fault  with 
long  hair,  and  yet  that  He  should  not  give  us  to  understand  which  is  long 
hair,  but  that  every  man  is  left  still  to  his  liberty  to  wear  his  hair  as  Ion;;  r.s 
he  lists.  This  makes  the  trumpet  to  give  an  uncertain  sound  which  (he 
Lord  approves  not. 

3.  That  he  that  would  keep  a  good  conscience  in  .such  cjtses  and  contro- 
versies, wherein  there  appears  any  doubt,  will  make  choice  of  the  surer 
part,  that  is,*  that  part  wherein  he  may  be  sure  not  to  sin  against  the  Lonl. 
80  will  He  do  in  this  case  about  the  length  of  hair;  short  hair  we  may  be 
sure  will  neither  offend  God  nor  good  men,  but  long  hair  may  and  duth 
offend  both;  therefore  be  sure  that  God  do  not  account  thy  hair  long. 

4.  Christians  are  bound  to  abstain  from  all  apix'arance  of  evil :  1  T/u's. 
5,22. 

5.  Christians  are  to  do  whatsoever  is  of  good  report :  PJiil.  4,  8.  But  long 
hair  in  mankind  hath  great  appeamnce  of  evil,  and  is  of  evil  report. 

6.  All  occasions  of  sin,  as  lust,  pride,  ensnaring  ourselves  and  others, 
should  be  avoided  by  Cliristians:  Jude  23.  But  such  is  wearing  of  locks,  etc. 

7.  Christians  should  give  no  offence  to  others:  1  Orr.  10.  But  this  long 
hair  gives  offence:  (1)  As  giving  an  ill  example  to  others,  who  are  often  in- 
duced by  their  ill  precedent  and  example  to  imitate  and  second  them  in  their 
golse.  Hence  it  is,  that  many,  even  children,  will  not  endure  their  hair  to 
be  cut  short,  because  that  such  and  such  professors  do  wear  it  long.  (2)  It 
animates  and  confirms  others,  especially  profane  ones,  in  their  fantastic 
dress  and  nourishimg  of  their  hair.  (3)  It  offends  and  grieves  the  souls  of 
many  devout,  religious,  and  gracious  Christians,  who  do  utterly  disapprove 
it  and  condemn  it  in  their  judgments  as  well  as  practices. 

8.  The  Scripture  seems  plainly  to  prescribe  unto  men  the  length  of  their 
hair:  Ezek.  44,  20,  compared  with  Lev.  19,  27,  and  21.  5,  'They  shall  neither 
shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long,  they  only  shall  poll 
their  heads.'  Now  everyone  understands  what  is  meant  by  polling  of  the 
head:  it  signifies  the  cutting  of  the  hair  short  [hero  are  words  illegible,  but 

■  apparently]  and  all  locks,  and  to  nourisli  any  part  thereof  is  contnir}-  there- 
unto and  to  the  word  of  God.  But  lest  I  should  digress  too  far,  thus  I 
finish  this  use:  Take  heed  of  that  fearful  threatening:  PmI.  08,  21,  *God 
shall  wound  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  a  one  as  goes  on  still  in  his  wickedness.' 
It  is  likely  that  there  were  some  such  hairy,  wicked  scalps  and  pates  in  thoso 
days  as  there  are  in  these  days. 
But  consider  that  God  in  His  due  time  will  wound  them. 
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Use  ni.  This  may  serve  to  work  thankfulness  in  parents  and  in  all  sorts 
of  people,  especially  in  New  England,  seeing  that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed 
or  offered  these  mercies  to  us  all.  He  hath  raised  up  of  our  sons  for  prophets, 
that  concerns  parents,  some  parents  more  nearly;  and  He  hath  raised  up  of 
our  young  men  for  Xazarites,  that  concerns  all,  and  all  have,  or  may  have, 
the  benefit  of  it.  For  besides  the  Lord's  former  mercies,  in  sending  in  to  us 
the  old  stock  of  faithful  ministers,  and  thrusting  out  of  His  laborers  into 
tliis  vineyard  (by  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  whose  labours  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  powerful  dispensation  of  God's  ordinances  hath  flourished 
many  years,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  Christian  world),  I  say,  besides 
those  former  mercies,  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  Lord  hath  graciously  super- 
added this,  in  raising  up  not  only  means  for  this  end  (viz. :  schools  of  learn- 
ing), but  also  from  thence  some  of  our  sons  and  young  men  to  be  prophets  and 
Nazarites.1'  Is  it  not  so,  O  ye  people  of  God,  in  New  England?  And  if  it  be 
60,  see  what  the  Lord  expects  at  our  hands  in  answerable  returns  of  thankful- 
ness unto  Ilim,  and  let  us  weigh  seriously  these  motives  to  such  thankfulness. 

Motives  for  TMnkfulncsa. 

1.  Let  us  consider  what  benefit  and  comfort  all  sorts  have  by  it,  when  as 
our  sons  and  young  men  arc  not  only  endowed  with  the  seed  of  knowledge 
and  grace,  but  such  as  are  sent  forth  as  seedsmen,  to  sow  the  Lord's  good 
food  in  the  hearts  of  others.  It  was  the  Lord's  blessing  of  Rachel  and  Leah 
that  they  two  built  up  the  house  of  Isniel,  that  is,  the  Church  of  God,  by 
their  posterity.  For  sons  to  build  up  our  own  houses  to  be  Banim  and 
Builders  thus  according  to  their  name,  is  a  great  blessing;  but  far  greater, 
that  ftiey  are  builders-up  of  Goil's  Church  and  house:  Pml.  144,  12,  15. 

It  is  an  happiness  for  God's  people,  when  they  are  in  such  a  case,  that  their 
sons  are  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth.  But  much  rather  to  have  the 
Lord  for  their  Go<l,  and  means  to  procure  and  continue  so.  Is  it  not  so,  O 
ye  i>eople  of  God,  in  New  England? 

2.  Consider  the  state  of  the  country  where  wo  live,  which  is  such  that 
now  the  old  stock  of  the  country  is  wellnigh  worn  out,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  further  supply  that  way.  Now  ye  know  how  God's  people 
are  fastened  here,  that  if  there  should  not  be  some  supply  by  schools  of 
learning  God's  people  would  soon  be  left  without  a  teac^ng  ministry,  etc., 
OS  2  Chron.  15,  2.    Is  it  not  so,  O  ye  people  of  New  England? 

Objection'.  But  may  we  not  be  sufllcicntly  supplied  from  among  ourselves 
by  the  gifts  and  endowments  of  gifted  brethren? 

Answer:  I  could  wish  as  Moses,  that  all  God's  iKiople  were  prophets. 
But  you  shall  find  it  here,  ivs  in  other  trades,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  those  that  have  been  bound  apprentices  to  a  trade,  and  others  that 
arc  handy  and  have  gotten  a  little  skill  by  the  observation  of  others.  This 
latter  will  serve  to  patch  or  bungle,  but  wise  men  will  rather  choose  to  deal 
with  those  who  have  been  trained  up  in  such  a  course.  Tims  from  persons 
educated  in  good  literature  we  may  rather  expect  that  they  should  be  work- 
men that  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  etc.,  as  Paul  speaks  to  Timothy:  /jmi. 
50,  4,  '  They  that  have  had  an  ear  to  hear  as  the  learned,  arc  most  likely  to 
speak  a  word  in  due  season  to  him  that  is  weary,'  et<5. 

8.  Consider  what  helps  diverse  particular  churches  have  had  from  these 
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schools  in  grievous  breaches  that  have  been  mode  in  them,  when  any  of  the 
precious  servants  of  God  have  been  taken  away  from  hence,  others  have 
stood  up  in  their  steads  and  have  made  up  the  breaches  comfortably,  as  it 
was  sometimes  said,  in  the  like  case,  that  the  sun  hath  set  and  yet  no  night 
followed.    Is  it  not  so,  O  ye  children  of  my  people? 

4.  Consider  that  this  makes  for  the  continuance  of  the  Church  and  propa- 
gation of  religion  to  after  ages.  For  this  was  always  found  true,  that  where 
the  vision  fails,  there  the  people  will  be  made  naked :  Pro.  29, 18,  They  will 
be  naked  congregations,  and  naked  souls,  and  nuked  families,  and  naked 
posterities.  Naked  of  what?  Naked  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  which 
is  put*on  by  faith,  and  comes  by  hearing,  and  the  shame  of  this  nakedness 
will  appear  to  Qod  and  man ;  naked  of  the  Christian  armour  to  defend  them- 
selves from  spiritual  enemies.  And  where  schools  have  been  put  down  or 
ceased,  there  churches  have  been  unprovided,  and  religion  hath  decayed,  and 
great  ignorance  and  errors  have  succeeded  in  after  ages;  but  on  the  contrary, 
this  course  of  the  instruction  of  youth  is  the  means  to  provide  for  present 
and  future  times.  And  why  do  men  plant  orchards,  or  preserve  the  breed 
of  the  best  cattle,  but  to  provide  for  future  times?  But  is  not  the  pure  re- 
ligion of  more  weight,  and  the  providing  for  the  souls  of  posterity  to  the 
world's  end?    This  is  another  benefit  of  worth;  is  it  not,  beloved,  etc.  ? 

4.  Let  the  separation  consider  this,  some  of  whom  arc  averse  to  schools  of 
learning:  that  schools  are  available  to  raise  up  Nazarites  and  to  further  an 
holy  separation,  which  is  conrnaanded  unto  Christians:  2  Cor,  6,  16.  Is  it 
not  80,  beloved,  etc.  ? 

Consider  how  the  sons  of  Belial,  papists  and  heretics,  they  compass  sea  and 
land  to  support  and  spread  and  fortify  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  the  dens  of 
devils,  and  suburbs  of  hell?  Should  not  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the  salvation 
of  souls  be  dearer  unto  us  than  their  destruction  and  condemnation  is  to 
them?  All  these  things  should  forward  our  tliankfulness  to  Qod  for  these 
mercies.  But  now  it  is  not  a  verbal  thankfulness  that  will  86r\'e  our  turn 
(that  would  be  gross  hypocrisy),  but  it  must  be  really  expressed  towards  the 
education  of  youth  and  encouragement  of  the  ministry  and  the  propagation 
of  the  GospeL 

The  reality  of  your  thankfulness,  let  it  be  expressed  in  your  future  care: 
1.  To  do  (if  it  be  in  your  power)  as  Ilezekiah  did:  2  CJiron.  30.  22,  *  That 
spake  to  the  heart  of  all  the  Levites,  that  taught  the  good  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.'  Yea,  do  as  Nehemiah  did:  Chap.  13,  11,  See  that  sufficient  portions 
be  allotted  and  contributed  unto  them. 

2.  Do  as  Jehosaphat  did :  2  CJiron.  19,  8,  Reach  forth  thine  hand  to  send 
Levites  into  the  blind  and  dark  places  of  the  country. 

3.  Be  at  the  cost  to  train  up  thy  towartlly  children  in  good  literature. 
Fkm^nts  are  commanded  to  train  up  their  children:  Eph4».  6,  4,  In  putting 
understanding  and  instruction  into  them;  as  if  children  were  like  brute 
beasts  without  it. 

4.  In  relieving  the  sons  of  the  prophets  and  the  college  as  Elisha  did : 
1  KiTign  4,  34,  In  setting  up  of  free  schools'*  as  the  Lord  enables  you. 

5.  If  ye  be  poor,  yet  pray  for  prosperity  and  means  of  education,  and  pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  may  not  be 
turned  into  Bethaven.  the  house  of  iniquity;  that  schools  of  learning  be  not 
poisoned,  or  the  fountains  corrupted. 
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Use  IV.  This  point  may  scn^c  for  information  to  teach  us  that  schools  of 
learning  are  approved  and  appointed  of  God,  and  of  great  importance  for 
the  benefit  of  God's  people.  Seeing  that  the  Lord  works  with,  and  blesseth 
this  means,  for  the  laying  up  of  provision,  and  making  of  supplies  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  Lord  here  reckons  it  up  as  the  chiefest  of  all 
the  blessings  mentioned.  And  this  was  always  one  way  (even  when  there 
were  extraordinary  prophets)  of  raising  up  of  prophets,  etc.  And  there  is 
much  more  need  of  schools  now,  when  those  extraordinary  prophets  are 
wanting. 

Question.     What  ground  is  there  in  the  Scripture  for  schools  of  learning? 

Answer.  Give  me  leave  to  show  this  as  a  matter  called  by  many  into 
question  in  these  days. 

Eeasons  for  ScJiools  of  Learning. 

Now  the  text  and  the  explication  thereof  before,  shows  that  the  Lord  did 
approve  of  them  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament;^*  that  is  the  intent  of  the 
frequent  mentioning  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets;  that  is,  their  scholars  that 
were  trained  up  under  them.  Besides  2  Kings  22,  14,  there  is  mention  of  a 
college  (where  Iluldah,  the  prophetess,  and  no  doubt  many  others  nurtured 
in  a  way  of  learning  lived),  and  the  Hebrews  have  an  usual  word  whereby 
they  call  their  schools  (Jeshibah),  a  company  of  scholars  that  sit  together  to 
be  taught;  and  Mat.  2, 12,  the  master  and  scholar  is  made  mention  of.  Now 
in  the  New  Testament  John  Baptist  had  scholars:  John  1,  28;  so  the  Phari- 
sees had  their  scholars:  Mat.  22,  15,  16.  Paul  was  Gamaliel's  scholar:  Acta 
22,  3.  There  was  a  synagogue  of  learned  men  disputing  with  Stephen: 
Acts  6,  9.  So  there  was  a  school  at  Corinth :  Acts  19,  8.  Timothy  was 
Paul's  scholar:  2  Tim.  8,  14  But  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  Christ,  is 
above  all,  that  kept  a  school,  first  of  His  twelve  disciples,  then  of  the 
seventy  disciples:  Luke  10,  that  He  also  sent  forth  to  preach  the  GospeL 

Yea,  there  is  a  most  clear  and  express  commandment  that  Paul  gives  to 
Timothy:  2  Tim,  2,  2,  Uesaith  '  the  things  that  thou  hastlieardof  me  before 
many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.*  Where  we  see  that  Timothy  had  many  school-fellows  that  are 
called  witnesses,  and  also  that  Timothy  is  commanded  to  teach  others.  So 
it  concerns  such  as  God  enables  to  teach  them  that  may  be  teachers  of 
others,  to  instruct  them  in  the  things  of  God. 

Objections  to  Schools  of  Human  Leaming.^^ 

But  now  it  will  be  very  needful  upon  this  occasion  for  us  to  consider  what 
weight  there  is  in  the  objections  that  divers  in  these  days  have  printed 
against  them. 

Objection:  1.  Mr.  Dell,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  S.  Simpson,  allows  schools  of 
the  prophets  wherein  Christian  religion  is  taught,  but  against. schools  of 
human  learning;  this  is  that,  that  makes  them  Anti-Christs,  seeing  they  are 
contrary  to,  and  do  oppose  Christ ;  *  this  makes  the  universities  stews  of  Anti- 
Christ,  houses  of  lies,  and  to  stink  before  God  with  most  loathsome  abomin- 
ation, etc.*,  with  a  multitude  of  other  reproachful  terms  which  Luther  and 
others  have  loaded  popish  universities  withal. 

Answer .  1.  I  do  much  desire  that  the  opposers  of  schools  and  universi- 
ties would  speak  plainly  what  they  mean  by  human  learning,  then  we  should 
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easily  come  to  some  conclusion.  Therefore,  let  this  dist  inction  be  premised : 
that  human  learning  may  either  be  taken  for  all  that  learning  that  the 
heathen  authors  or  philosophers  have  delivered  in  their  writings;  or  else 
all  other  arts  besides  theology,  as  they  call  physics,  ethics,  politics,  etc.,  take 
in  also  the  grounds  of  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

Xow  in  the  former  sense,  if  Mr.  D.  do  mean  by  human  learning,  all  that 
learning  that  the  heathen  men  have  uttered  out  of  the  light  of  nature,  it  will 
be  a  great  oversight  to  pass  such  a  sentence  upon  it.  1.  Because  we  find  in 
Scripture  some  testimonies  out  of  human  writers,  as  Tit,  1,  12;  Acts  17,  28; 
1  Ojr.  15,  23,  etc.,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  would  not  have  alleged,  if  their 
writings  had  been  utterly  unlawful  to  read. 

2.  There  are  certain  principles  of  tnilh  written,  even  in  corrupt  nature, 
which  heathen  authors  have  delivered  unto  us,  that  do  not  cross  the  holy 
writ:  1  Cot.  11,  14,  Doih  not  nature  itself  teach  you,  etc. ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  all  truth,  whosoever  it  be  that  speaks  it,  comes  from  the  God  of 
truth,  as  He  is  called  several  times.  And  who  can  deny  but  that  there  are 
found  many  excellent  and  divine  moral  truths  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Seneca,  etc.,  and  to  condemn  all  pell-mell,  will  be  an  hard  censure,  especi- 
ally to  call  universities  Antichrists,  for  reading  of  them.  Besides,  they  have 
treated  of  the  works  of  God  fhost  excellf  ntly  in  many  places,  and  the  works 
of  God  ought  to  be  declared  by  parents  to  their  children:  Psal.  78,  2-6. 
Besides,  they  have  delivered  many  excellent  sayings  of  God,  and  have  at- 
tested many  Scripture  histories,  as  might  be  showed  by  several  instances 
out  of  Justine,  Tacitus,  etc. ,  and  Mr.  D.  is  not  ignorant  of  them.  Shall  all 
these  be  thrown  away  as  anti-christian  or  as  lies? 

Objection.  But  they  have  much  profaneness  and  filthiness  in  them,  and, 
besides,  they  are  made  idols  of  in  our  universities,  when  as  ipse  dixit,  and 
their  authority  goeth  for  current,  as  Scripture  itself  amongst  them. 

Answer.  But  1.  All  heathenish  writers  have  not  such  profaneness  in 
them.  2.  Those  that  have,  let  them  be  condemned  and  abhorred,  and  let 
not  youth  be  poisoned  by  them.  3.  Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar, 
and  let  not  man,  especially  any  heathen,  be  deified,  or  his  authority  be  ac- 
counted on,  or  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  speaking  in  the  Scripture.  This 
is  indeed  to  be  abhorred  wheresoever  it  is  received,  but  abusus  non  toUit 
usum. 

(3.)  But  now  if  human  learning  be  taken  m  the  second  sense,  for  all  those 
arts  that  are  commonly  taught  in  universities,  as  physics,  ethics,  politics, 
economics,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  etc. ,  or  also  for  learned  tongues  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  etc. 

1.  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm  that  these  in  the  tnie  sense  and  right  meaning 
thereof  are  theological  and  Scripture  learning,  and  are  not  to  be  accounted 
of  as  human  learning.  For  who  can  deny  that  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Genesis,  and  many  chapters  in  Job,  and  the  Psalms,  and  divers  other 
places  in  holy  Scripture,  do  afford  excellent  and  sure  grounds  for  natural 
philosophy,  and  a  just  system  thereof,  which  Mr.  Zanchy,  Daneus,  and 
divers  other  eminent  divines  have  opened  and  declared  unto  us? 

And  where  are  there  to  be  found  such  ethical,  political,  or  moral  precepts, 
as  are  to  be  found  ii^holy  Scriptures;  or  such  principles  for  the  ordering  of 
our  lives,  families,  or  common  weals?  let  any  man  declare  unto  us.     And 
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"Where  arc  there  such  high  strains  of  all  sorts  of  rhetorical  tropes  and  figures 
to  be  found  in  any  author,  as  there  are  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles?  And  who  can  imagine  but  that  the  best  and  surest  chronology  in 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  holy  Scriptures,  upon  which  all  the  computation 
of  times  in  all  ages  of  the  world  depends? 

Admissions  in  fawr  of  Sdvods  of  Learning y^  ' 

2.  Let  all  judicious  men  consider  what  Mr.  Dell  grants,  though  he  speaks 
so  much  against  human  learning.  I  will  relate  his  own  words,  because  his 
books  are  in  few  hands,  and  they  that  have  them  build  much  upon  his  judg- 
ment.   He  speaks  thus  in  his  treatise  of  the  reformation  of  learning: 

"1.  I  conceive  it  meet  that  the  civil  power  or  chief  magistrate  should  take 
great  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  that  con- 
cerns them,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  things  they  can  do  in  the  world,  inso- 
much, that  what  the  youth  now  is,  the  whole  commonwealth  will  short I3'  be. 

*'  2.  To  this  end  it  is  meet  that  schools  (if  wanted)  be  erected  through  the 
whole  nation,  and  not  only  in  cities  and  great  towns,  but  also  (as  much  as 
may  be)  in  lesser  villages;  and  the  authority  of  the  nation  take  great  care 
that  godly  men  especially  have  the  charge  of  greater  schools;  and  that  the 
magistrate  afford  to  this  work  suitable  encouragement. 

**8.  That  in  cities  and  greater  towns,  where  are  the  greater  schools  and 
the  greater  opportunities  to  send  children  to  them,  they  teach  them  also  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  Hebrew  also,  which  ought  to  be  had  in  great 
account  with  us,  for  the  Old  Testament's  sake. 

'*  4.  It  may  be  convenient,  also,  that  there  be  some  universities  and  colleges 
for  instructing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  beyond  grammar  and 
rhetoric ;  as  in  logic,  which  may  be  of  good  use  in  human  things,  if  reason 
manage  that  art  of  reason.  But  the  mathematics  especially  are  to  be  had  in 
good  esteem  in  universities,  as  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  and  the 
like,  which  as  they  carry  no  wickedness  in  them,  so  are  they  besides  very 
useful  in  human  societies,  and  the  affairs  of  this  present  life.  There  may 
be  also  in  the  universities  and  colleges  allowed  the  study  of  physic  and  the 
law,  etc. 

"  5.  Wliy  the  universities  and  colleges  should  be  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
I  know  no  reason ;  and  we  judge  it  most  prejudicial  to  the  common  good  of 
the  commonwealth  that  these  two  universities  should  make  a  monopoly  of 
human  learning  to  themselves. 

''Doubtless  it  would  be  more  suitable  to  a  commonwealth,  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  good  of  all  the  people,  to  have  universities  or  colleges,  one  at 
the  least  in  every  great  town  or  city  in  the  nation,  as  in  London,  York, 
Bristow,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  the  like.  And  for  the  state  to  allow  to  these 
colleges  an  honest  and  competent  maintenance  for  some  godly  and  learned 
men  to  teach  the  tongues  and  arts  under  a  due  reformation." 

Thus  much  Mr.  Dell.  By  which  it  appears  that  multitudes  are  deceived 
concerning  this.  As  if  Mr.  D.  did  utterly  condemn  universities  or  schools 
of  learning,  that  which  is  called  human  learning,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
art  or  tongue  studied  or  taught  in  colleges,  but  he  allows  (though  with 
caution)  and  also  he  desires  there  were  more  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties than  there  are.    Briefly,  Mr.  Dell's  project  is  this,  and  so  far  to  be 
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allowed — ^to  put  down  heathenish  schools  (where  there  be  any  such)  and 
to  erect  Christian,  as  himself  speaks,  page  10,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Simpson. 

(X^ecHon:  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  schools  or  universities  or  any  hu- 
man learning  to  teach  men  divinity,  or  to  make  able  preachers  of  the  Gosi)el. 
The  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  is  sufficient,  which  Mr.  Dell  proves 
by  the  examples  of  our  Saviour  Christ  and  His  apostles,  seeing  Christ  Him- 
sdf  had  only  the  unction  of  the  Spirit:  Isa.  61, 1-4;  Luke  4;  Mat.  18,  54,  55. 
Besides,  when  He  would  send  forth  preachers  into  all  the  world,  He  chose 
fishermen,  publicans,  tent-makers,  plain  men,  and  of  ordinary  employment 
in  the  world,  and  only  put  His  Spirit  upon  them:  Acts  2,  17.  This  argu- 
ment is  much  stood  upon  by  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Crandon  against  Mr.  Baxter. 

Answer.  1.  It  is  a  marvelous  mistake  to  reason  from  our  Saviour  Christ 
and  His  apostles  to  these  times;  for  our  Saviour  received  the  Spirit  not  by 
measure:  John  3,  24;  and  the  apostles  hod  the  miraculous  and  visible  and 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  on  them:  Acts  2.  So  the  reason 
will  stand  thus:  If  our  Saviour  Christ  and  His  apostles  without  other  learn- 
ing, by  the  miraculous  and  extraordinar}'  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  w^ere  enabled 
and  furnished  sufficiently  for  the  ministry:  then  other  ministers  in 
after  times  (that  have  no  such  extraordinary  gifts)  need  no  other  learning, 
but  the  unction  of  the  Spirit;  as  if  he  should  say,  if  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel 
were  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  wisdom,  and  in  knowledge,  and  all 
manner  of  workmanship  to  devise  cunning  works  (as  they  were:  Bxod.  31, 
8,  4),  then  no  man  need  to  be  an  apprentice  to  learn  any  mechanical  trade, 
seeing  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  is  sufficient  for  any  cunning  work.  Who  is 
there  that  would  not  account  this  reasoning  ridiculous?  Surely  if  Mr.  Dell 
had  not  excluded  logic  and  reason  out  of  divinity  he  never  would  have  made 
such  collections.  It  is  much  like  his  reasoning  in  another  sermon  of  his: 
The  Scripture  saith  that  Christ  shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
fire,  therefore  there  is  no  baptism  with  water  to  be  used  or  to  be  in  force. 
But,  forsooth,  whatever  he  saith,  ye  must  expect  no  reason  from  him,  ye 
must  take  all  from  him  as  dictates  of  the  Spirit;  and  so  all  ordinances  in  the 
Church  that  the  Spirit  hath  appointed,  the  Spirit  shall  also  overthrow.  Yea, 
I  have  no  reason  why  Mr.  Dell,  or  any  other  believer,  upon  this  ground,  may 
not  make  another  Scripture,  for  if  the  same  Spirit  that  indicted  or  penned 
the  Scripture  be  in  the  same  or  the  like  measure  in  Mr.  Dell  or  other  believ- 
ers as  it  was  in  the  holy  men  of  God  and  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  then  what 
Mr.  Dell  and  any  other  believers  write  or  say  is  of  equal  authority  with  the 
canonical  Scripture.  So,  Mr.  Dell  and  every  believer  is  made  a  Pope,  that 
cannot  err,  etc.    But  here  I  will  stop  and  spare. 

2.  I  affirm,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  and  His  apostles  were  learned,  and  beyond 
that  which  is  attainable  by  ordinary  teaching.  For  our  Saviour  it  is  said : 
Mat.  18,  M,  65,  '  Jesus  came  into  His  own  country  and  taught  them  in  the 
ijnagogue,  insomuch  that  they  were  astonished,  and  said,  whence  hnth  this 
man  this  wisdom ';  and  John  7, 15,  '  The  Jews  marvelled  at  the  teaching  of 
our  Saviour,  sajing,  how  knoweth  this  man  letters  (or  learning),  having  never 
learned  them?'  Therefore,  it  is  certain  that  our  Saviour  had  learning, 
though  never  trained  up  therein,  and  also,  that  learning  and  teaching  is  the 
ordinary  way  to  attain  to  learning,  yea,  such  learning  as  our  Saviour  mani- 
fested in  His  ministry  (as  the  Jews  conceived).    So  I  may  say  of  the  apos- 
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ties,  though  in  a  far  inferior  degree.  For  with  what  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
at  Pentecost,  they  had  the  gifts  of  tongues,  the  gifts  of  miracles,  of  discern- 
ing of  spirits,  yea,  the  gifts  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (the  pastor's  and 
teacher's  gifts),  mentioned  1  Qor.  12,  and  also  1  Cor.  14.  But  will  any  man 
say  that  believers  now  have  any  such  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  or  any  promise 
thereof?  Mr.  Dell,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Simpson,  p.  84,  tells  us  of  many 
promises  of  the  Spirit  to  believers:  1  Cor.  12,  13,  OaL.  4,  6,  7,  whence  he 
gathers,  that  the  whole  Church  of  believers,  and  every  true  member  thereof, 
do  receive  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  who  will  deny  that  they  do  receive  it,  to 
cry  Abba  father,  to  change,  sanctify,  and  comfort  their  hearts?  But  there 
is  more  than  these  required  to  make  an  able  minister.  God's  ministers  must 
rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth :  2  Tim.  2,  15,  Must  be  apt  to  teach ;  1  Tim. 
3,  2,  Must  be  able  by  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort,  to  convince  the  gain- 
sayers.  They  must  have  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  they  may  not  be  as 
those  unlearned  ones  that  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  and  others  per- 
dition: 2  Pet.  3,  16.  Now  let  any  prudent  man  be  judge  in  this  case, 
whether  he  think  that  every  Christian  that  hath  received  the  sanctifying 
Spirit  of  God  is  gifted  thereby  and  qualified,  for  the  confutation  of  gainsay- 
ers  and  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Dell,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Simpson: 

Objection:  "Uuman  learning  is  rather  an  hindrance  than  an  help  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  doth  rather  unfit  than  fit  men  for  it ;  and  the  grace 
and  teaching  of  God  only  prepares  and  enables  men  to  this  divine  work. 
Learning  is  so  far  from  fitting  men  for  this  Gospel  and  the  ministry  thereof, 
that  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  greater  enmity  to  Christ  crucified,  nor  more 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  the  Cross  than  that.  Yea,  nothing  in  all  the 
world  hath  been  such  an  introducer,  favorer,  supporter,  and  enlarger  of 
anti-Christ's  kingdom,  as  human  learning  and  philosophy.  This  hath 
brought  in  all  the  hypocrisy,  superstition,  false  wor8hip,sects,and  schism8,etc. 

Answer.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  D.  hath  been  tainted  with  human 
learning,  as  in  some  other  of  his  opinions,  so  in  writing  of  these  things. 
Let  the  reader  remember  what  approbation  he  gave  to  human  learning 
before,  that  he  would  have  it  taught,  not  only  in  universities,  but  in  all 
cities  and  villages;  and  yet  he  hath  now  so  forgot  himself,  that  though  for 
humane  and  civil  ends,  he  did  allow  it,  yet  now  he  saith,  (hat  it  i«  enmity  to 
Chriat  crucified,  and  contrary  to  t?ie  word  of  tlie  cross,  etc. ;  wherein  let  the 
indifferent  reader  observe  with  me  a  few  particulars. 

1.  If  3Ir.  Dell  had  allowed  the  use  of  Logick  in  Divinity,  how  should  he 
have  dared  to  have  allowed  any  of  these  humane  arts,  or  languages  for  any 
end  whatsoever?  Paul  abhors  that  charge:  Bom.,  3,  8.  Let  ns  do  evU  that 
good  may  C(mie  of  it,  and  their  damnation  is  just  that  so  reason.  But  Mr.  D. 
saith  that  for  humane  ends  (as  for  the  Commonwealth's  sake)  Schools,  Uni- 
versiiies,  CoUcdges,  Orammar,  Logick,  Physick,  Law,  Rhctorick,  Arithmetick, 
Geometry,  should  be  set  up  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  whole  nation; 
which  yet  are  no  better  than  enmity  to  Cffirist  crucified  and  contrary  to  the 
word  of  the  cross,  the  greatest  introducers,  fatourers,  supporters,  and  inlargers 
of  Anti-christs  kingdom,  which  have  hrovght  in  aU  thehyprocrine,  superstition, 
false  doctrine,  false  worship,  sects,  and  schisms. 

la  not  this  to  do  evil,  that  good  (some  outward  good  to  civil  society) 
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may  come  of  it?  It  is  no  matter  how  it  fares  in  the  meantime  with  Christ 
or  Antiehrist,  Christian  or  antichristian  religion.  It  is  no  matter  how 
much  hypocrisy,  or  false  doctrine,  false  worship,  etc.,  be  set  up  thereby,  in 
every  city  or  village  in  the  whole  nation,  so  that  their  human  ends  be  pro- 
vided for.  Is  not  this  man,  think  you.  a  good  friend  to  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ, to  the  Church  and  commonwealth?  Doth  this  doctrine  come  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  or  another  spirit? 

3.  Anti-Christ  himself  and  his  adherents,  take  in  all  the  rabble  of  locusts 
crawling  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  i)it,  take  in  all  the  i)opish 
tyrants,  and  all  the  devils  in  hell  (for  these  are  all  such  as  are  in  the  world); 
yet,  according  to  Mr.  Dell's  divinity,  were  never  such  introducers,  or  favor- 
ers, etc.,  of  Antichrist's  kingdom,  were  never  such  enemies  to  Christ  cruci- 
fied, or  the  word  of  His  cross,  never  brought  in  so  much  hypo<'risy,  super- 
stitution,  false  doctrine,  false  worship,  etc.,  as  human  learninir,  and  3'et 
how  can  he  in  any  sense  allow  of  any  human  learning,  or  desire  more 
universities  or  colleges.  Would  he  have  more  Antichrist's,  more  devils, 
etc.  ?  Hath  not  that  man  laid  aside  natural  logic,  and  common  sense,  and 
honesty,  and  put  off  his  forehead  that  writes  thus? 

8.  Whereas  he  saith  that  human  learning  is  raiher  a  hindrance  than  an 
help  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and  to  all  Christianity.  Let  us  consider  a 
little  what  truth  there  is  in  this  assertion,  to  let  pass  what  I  said  befj)re: 

1.  I  will  premise  what  Mr.  Crandon  "  and  M.  Horn,  do  gnnit  that  were 
no  friends  to  human  learning.  Mr.  H.  grants  some  lesser  usefulness  some 
sciences  may  afford  (to  Divinity),  as  the  mathematics  to  find  out  the  bigness 
of  the  ark,  the  measures  of  the  temple,  etc. ;  Astronomy,  to  tell  us  what 
Arcturus  and  Orion  and  Pleiades  are;  histor}'  and  chronology  may  seem  to 
help  to  understand  the  passages  of  the  monarchies  and  visions  in  Daniel, 
etc.  Thus  Horn;  but  I  should  have  thought  that  so  strict  a  divine  would 
rather  have  scrupled  the  very  name  of  Arcturus  and  Orion,  which,  to  find 
out,  he  must  find  worse  human  learning;  that  is  heathenish  fables, 
which  will  tell  of  a  bear  and  a  bear's  tail  in  heaven,  where  Arcturus 
stands,  and  the  constellation  of  Orion  brings  in  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mer- 
cury; how  they  did  exurina  ilium  praerearc,  and  that  Diana,  for  his  valor 
in  hunting,  carried  him  up  to  heaven.  To  have  these  and  such  things 
brought  into  the  translation  of  the  Scripture  would  stumble  a  godly  heart 
that  knows  the  meaning  thereof,  as  the  rawest  piece  of  human  learning  put 
in  for  Scripture  which  Mr.  H.  swallows.  Now  let  me  add  what  Mr.  Cran- 
don's  judgment  is;  he  speaks  thus  in  his  writings  agjiinst  Mr.  Baxter.  '*  That 
logical,  philosophical,  and  metaphysical  argumentations  (mark  he  puts  in 
metaphysics,  too,  which  many  will  not  own  for  a  distinct  science)  in  natural, 
moral,  and  economical  questions' (and  these  do  spread  far  in  divinity,  as  hath 
been  said  before,)  may  be  useful.  Yea,  logic,  in  its  sober  and  moderate  use, 
applied  as  an  instrument  to  assist  in  the  contexture  and  retc.xture  of  Script- 
ures, to  find  out  the  sense  and  meaning  thereof,  and  farther,  as  by  joining  pf 
Gosjjel  positions  together,  it  helpeth  elicit  sure  and  cound  conclusions, — may 
be  profitably  used  in  evangelical  questions."  Thus  Mr.  Crandon,  which 
crosscth  Mr.  Dell's  judgment.     Let  me  add  farther: 

1.  How  shall  a  minister,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  original  tongues, 
either  translate  the  Scriptures  or,  when  they  are  translated,  maintain  them 
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against  the  popish,  vulgar,  or  other  diverse  false  translations,  to  be  the 
infallible  truth  of  God?  How  shall  he  comfort  a  poor  soul  that  saith  he  is 
a  reprobate,  and  proves  it  out  of  2  Cor.  13,  5,  because  Tic  knows  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  him,  if  he  knows  not  what  adnkimos  means?  I  might 
make  innumerable  such  instances,  but  I  spare. 

2,  For  logic  let  them  tell  me  what  a  parologism  is:  Sam,  1,  22,  without 
some  knowledge  in  logic;  what  logicon  gala  means:  1  Pet  2,  2.  For 
logician  is  nowhere  used  as  it  is  translated  (of  the  word),  but  Rom.  12,  1,  It 
is  translated  reasonable,  and  if  there  be  logical  and  reasonable  milk  in  the 
Scripture  take  away  logic  and  reason,  and  the  milk  will  be  turned,  neither 
will  it  be  adulon  without  deceit.  Yea,  how  shall  a  man  know  when  a 
Scripture  is  wrested,  or  falsely  applied,  or  a  false  use  is  made  of  it,  or  a 
false  consequence  is  drawn  out  of  it,  or  a  true,  without  some  principles  of 
logic,  especially,  to  hold  forth  these  things  to  others,  he  must  needs  be  a 
shameful  workman,  and  many  times  ridiculous,  neither  rightly  apprehend- 
ing, nor  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  that  hath  no  knowledge  how  to  inter- 
pret the  Scripture. 

3.  For  rhetoric  I  would  fain  have  the  unlearned  minister,  or  him  that 
undersUuids  not  rhetoric,  to  give  any  tolerable  sense  of  these  places  of 
Scripture,  and  many  the  like  (farther  than  they  have  been  opened  to  them 
by  the  learned) :  f7<?/m  15,  1,  *  I  am  the  true  vine,  etc.';  JloA/i  1,  29,  'Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God';  1  Cor.  10,  4,  The  rock  was  Christ;  John  G,  41,  'I  am  the 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven ' ;  John  10,  7,  '  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep, 
etc.  * ;  add  these  places :  JoJin  3,  13,  *  No  man  ascends  into  heaven  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  etc. ' ;  1  John  3, 16,  *  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
Ck)d,  because  Ho  laid  down  His  life  for  us ':  John  21,  last,  *  There  be  many 
things  that  Jesus  did  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  ever}'  one, 
I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written.*  And  that  Mat.  12,  20,  'as  Jonas  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.*  I  should  be  endless  if  I  should 
enumerate  what  might  be  gathered  in  this  case.  But  I  shall  here  have  done 
with  Mr.  Dell's  arguments. 

There  is  somewhat  more  in  Horn  and  Crandon,  which  I  shall  be  brief  in, 
because  as  they  state  the  question  I  should  not  contend  with  them. 

Mr.  Horn,  thus:  "That  the  study  of  philosophy  (though  lawful  to  be 
known  and,  in  some  points,  useful  yet,)  is  not  necessary  to  the  preachers  or 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  nor  the  key  of  knowledge,  without  which  men 
cannot  understand,  or  profitably  hold  forth  the  truths  of  Christ  to  others.*' 

It  is  not  denied  but  what  is  necessary  to  salvation  may  be  both  under- 
stood and  preached  without  the  help  of  philosophy;  it  is  enough  if  it  be 
lawful  and  useful  {ad  bene  ormelius  esse),  which  is  granted  by  him. 

Now  Mr.  Cr.,  in  his  preface  against  Baxter,  states  the  question  thus: 
"That  human  learning  is  of  no  force  to  decide,  judge,  and  conclude  anything 
in  questions  merely  evangelical,  such  as  justification  and  all  other  Gospel- 
graces  and  privileges.'*  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Crandon  shall  neither  have  Mr. 
Baxter  nor  any  Protestant  writer  his  adversary  in  that  assertion.  He  that 
shall  say  otherwise  shall  make  a  pope  of  human  learning,  and  an  idol,  or  set 
up  man  above  God.    But  for  all  this  these  revered  men  bring  arguments  that 
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go  as  far  in  overthrowing  all  human  learning  as  Mr.  Dell  halh  done.    Let 
me  briefly  see  the  strength  of  them : 

Horn.  "  If  philosophy,  physics,  etc.,  had  been  needful  for  fumisliing  of 
men  to  the  Gospel,  this  Christ,  our  Saviour,  who  came  to  teach  us  the  mind 
of  G(k1  and  to  set  on  foot  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  would  have  delivered 
those  sciences  unto  us;  at  least  a  more  perfect  form  of  them  than  the  phi- 
losophers did  or  could.  But  He  did  not  so,  etc.,  therefore  they  are  not 
needful,  etc." 

Answer.  1.  Take  the  force  of  this  reason,  pari;  thus,  if  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  had  been  needful  for  furnishing  men  the 
Gospel  in  all  ages,  then  Christ  would  have  taught  those  languages,  and  made 
grammars  for  the  learning  of  them,  at  least  in  a  more  perfect  form  than 
any  grammarians  did  or  could.  lie  hath  not  done  so,  therefore,  etc.,  would 
any  wise  man  think  this  to  be  a  good  consequence?  Yet  the  case  is  much 
alike,  for  both  original  tongues  and  the  arts  (^nd  sciences  arc  like  prepara- 
tives fitting  persons  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (for  that  is  meant  by 
furnishing  men  to  the  Gospel).  But  God  is  pleased  to  give  to  the  sons  of 
toen  to  be  exercised  with  labor  and  study  in  this  and  other  kinds:  EcclesA,!^, 

2.  Christ  hath  delivered  to  us  those  sciences  (as  far  as  is  needful)  in  a 
toore  perfect  form  than  any  philosopher  of  old  hath  done.  There  was  never 
%ach  a  method  of  physics  or  natural  philosophy  as  is  set  down  in  the  order 
of  the  works  of  creation,  nor  ever  such  a  form  of  ethics,  politics,  or  econo- 
mics as  Ho  hath  delivered  in  the  Decalogue,  and  His  own  interpretation 
thereof,  etc.  • 

Horn.  '*  The  arts  and  sciences  are  of  a  diverse  nature  from  the  Gtospcl, 
that  being  a  revelation  of  redemption  and  way  to  salvation  for  fallen  man; 
philosophy  but  a  pur])lind  speculation  about  the  nature  of  the  creatures, 
and  of  God  as  He  stands  in  relation  of  a  creator  and  governor  of  them,  etc" 

Answer.  1.  Not  only  arts  and  sciences,  but  the  law,  both  ceremonial, 
and  moral,  and  judicial,  are  of  diverse  nature  from  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  the 
revelation  of  redemption,  etc.    Is  all,  therefore,  superfluous,  etc.  ? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  tends  some  way  or  other  to 
the  way  of  salvation  for  sinful  man,  and  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect;  2 
Tim,  3,  16,  17,  So  doth  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  which  are  sought 
out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein;  Psal.  Ill,  2,  Yea,  they  all  make 
for  the  glory  of  God;  Psal.  45,  10,  And  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  is 
laid  down  in  Holy  Writ,  not  in  a  purblind  speculation  about  the  creatures, 
but  in  a  way  infallible. 

3.  Though  the  Gospel  in  a  strict  sense  signifies  the  glad  tidings  of  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  yet  it  hath  a  larger  signification  sometimes,  as  Rom.  3, 
16,  wherein  the  apostle  tells  us  of  the  day  of  judgment,  in  which  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  according  to  the  Gospel.  There  the  rule  of  the 
last  judgment  shall  be  not  only  the  Gospel  in  a  strict  sense,  but  as  the  law 
maybe  also  comprehended  under  it;  and  whatsoever  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  works  of  God,  and  as  far  as  it  concerns  a  minister  to 
preach  all  profitable  and  Scripture  truths,  the  knowledge  of  arts  and 
sciences  is  useful  and  expedient  to  him  to  hold  them  forth  to  his  hearers. 

Horn.  "The  law  or  doctrine  of  the  Lord  is  perfect  for  conversion  and 
edification,  Pjof.  19,7." 
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Answer.  But  Ibis  perfect  doctrine  comprehends  the  doctrine  of  God's 
works,  which  is  called  philosophy. 

Besides,  that  perfection  doth  not  exclude,  but  presuppose  that  same  to 
gnoston  tou  tl^ou;  liom.  1,  1&,  Some  common  notions  concerning  God  and 
His  works  are  left  in  every  man  still,  that  must  not  be  extinguished. 

Horn.  *  •  If  the  said  heathenish  sciences  are  necessary  to  salvation,  then  we 
arc  not  complete  in  Christ,  but  the  contrary  is  affirmed,  CW.  2,  2,  3,  10." 

Answer.  Heathenish  sciences  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  nor  simply 
to  make  an  able  minister.  A  Christian  may  be  complete  in  Christ,  and  a 
minister  an-able  minister,  without  them,  as  the  apostles  and  many  others 
have  been.  We  grant  that  all  the  treasures  of  soul -saving  knowledge  are  in 
Christ,  yet  this  doth  not  exclude  the  expedience  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
law,  ceremonial  or  moml  (which  are  mentioned  in  the  same  place:  Col.  2, 14), 
though  we  may  be  complete  in  Christ  without  seeking  our  salvation  by  them. 

Horn.  '*  If  we  are  to  beware  of  philosophy  lest  we  be  spoiled  by  it,  then  it 
is  not  necessary  to  teach  and  preserve  us.  But  the  former  is  true.  Col,  2,  8, 
and  by  philosophy  the  apostle  means  not  only  sophistry,  but  that  which  the 
wisest  philosophers  accounted  philosophy." 

Answer.  1.  No  Christian  (that  I  know  of)  will  say  that  heathenish  phil- 
osophy is  necessary  to  teach  or  preserve  him  or  others.  2.  What  philosophy 
means  he  explains,  and  addeth  to  philosophy  vain  deceit,  and  that  is  no 
better  than  sophistry. 

3.  There  are  many  false  principles  of  heathenish  philosophy,  as  the  eternity 
df  the  world,  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  goodness,  the  placing  of  the  chief- 
est  good  in  contemplation,  or  in  moral  virtues — such  notions  as  these  will 
spoil  us,  and  nmst  l)o  shunned.  But  there  are  many  true  principles  even 
amongst  the  heathens  (which  the  apostle  calleth  that  which  is  known  of 
God,  as  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead),  these  will  not  spoil  us. 

4,  There  is  nothing  so  good,  no,  not  the  Scriptures  themselves,  but  they 
may  be  abused,  and  it  is  good  counsel  to  warn  men  to  take  heed  that  they 
be  not  spoiled  l)y  the  Scripture  abused ;  much  more  may  we  be  warned  that 
we  be  not  spoiled  by  the  philosophy  of  the  heathens. 

6.  The  word  (spoiled)  by  an  allegory  hath  respect  to  what  he  spoke  before 
about  the  treasures  of  Christ  or  the  word;  verse  2,  That  w^hich  robbcth  us 
of  these  treasures,  leaves  us  but  poor  creatures,  but  all  philosophical  tenets 
do  not  this. 

6.  I  deny  not  but  that  (as  Ames  saith,  and  it  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Oandon) 
the  schoolmen  and  popish  writers  have  made  a  very  hodge-podge  and 
mmgle-mangle  of  heathenish  philosophy  and  divinity  together,  and  so 
brought  in  many  pernicious  errors  into  divinity;  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
apostle  in  this  place  forewarns  the  faithful  to  beware  of  such  philosophy, 
which  is  called.  Rev.  2,  The  depths  of  Satan.  But  what  is  this  to  the  for- 
bidding of  sober  and  Christian  philosophy? 

What  is  added  more  than  this  by  Mr.  Horn  hath  been  answered  before. 
Mr.  Crandon  hath  objected  another  place  against  secular  learning,  that  is: 
**Aets  19,  19,  What  is  spoken  of  the  converts  of  Ephesus,  while  the  apostle 
was  yet  resident  among  them,  and  consequently  consenting  with  them,  that 
they  burnt  their  books  of  curious  arts;  which  though  some  would  have  to 
bo  understood  of  conjuring  books,  yet  I  cannot  assent  to  them,  because 
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this  cursed,  rather  than  curious  art,  was  proper  and  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Eastern  people,  Jews,  Samaritans,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  the  Greeks 
very  little  or  not  at  all  studying  it,  but  placing  all  their  wisdom  in  the  arts, 
and  these  were  Greeks  that  burnt  their  books." 

Answer.  1.  Who  ever  expounded  this  place  of  other  than  magic  books? 
2.  If  they  were  not  magic  (for  the  word  is  perierga,  that  is,  curious  and 
superfluous)  could  Mr.  C.  find  none  such  but  philosophical  books? 

It  is  sure  that  as  the  Greeks,  some  were  philosophers,  so  there  were  some 
poets,  tragedians  and  comedians,  lyrics,  as  Aristophanes,  Pindar,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides;  some  orators,  as  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  and  some  physi- 
cians, as  Galen,  Hippocrates,  etc. ;  they  might  as  well  be  those  curious  books 
as  the  philosophical. 

8.  If  this  exposition  of  Mr.  Cr.  is  true,  then  it  is  a  Christian  duty  and 
a  note  of  a  true  convert  to  bum  all  philosophical  books;  yea,  and  in  a  public 
manner:  which  were  an  hard  saying,  and  I  may  question  whether  Mr.  Cr. 
did  ever  give  this  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  conversion. 

4.  He  seems  to  be  greatly  deceived  in  that  he  restrains  that  cursed  art  to 
those  eastern  countries,  as  though  that  Greece  were  free  from  such  devilish 
practices.  For  the  contrary  may  appear  plainly  in  Julius  Pollux,*  who  is 
both  ancient  and  exact  in  setting  forth  the  religion  of  the  Grecians  in  lib.  1, 
Cap,  1,  par.  18-19,  where  he  shows  that  they  had  their  oracles,  and  spirits  that 
foretold  things  to  come,  their  debacchantes,  and  numine  afflaU*H  inspired  by 
the  devil,  their  raptures  and  enthusiasms,  extasies,  furies,  their  divinations; 
and  where  was  the  Delphic,  that  is,  Apollo*8  oracle,  but  amongst  them, 
with  which  they  consulted  on  all  occasions,  and  for  polytheism  they  wor- 
shiped all  the  heathenish  and  devil-gods  in  the  world,  and  no  go<l  was  un- 
known to  them  but  the  true,  which  appears  by  that  inscription  upon  the 
altar:  AeU  17,  23,  *  To  the  unknown  God; '  besides  Acts  16, 16,  etc.,  ye  find 
mention  of  a  spirit  of  divination  which  was  called  Python  (being  like  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  whither  all  the  people  came  to  ask  questions),  and  OBH, 
or  eggmtrimythoSf  because  the  devil  filled  the  bellies  of  their  prophets 
and  prophetesses,  and  gave  the  people  his  answer  in  filthy  manner  from 
thence,  and  this  example  is  rather  to  be  noted,  because  when  the  Damsel 
was  dispossessed  by  the  apostles,  her  masters  were  so  enraged,  and  made 
their  complaint  to  the  magistrates,  they  put  the  apostles  in  prison  for  it, 
whence  it  appears  that  all  sorts,  both  of  magistrates  and  people  among  them, 
favored  and  maintained  such  devilish  practices.  And  also  the  like  may  be 
noted:  AeU  17,  22,  where  Paul  saith  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  in  all 
things  deisidaimanesteroi,  fearing  and  worshiping  demons,  or  devils,  and 
false  gods.  So  that  the  devil  must  needs  have  great  power  over  them.  But 
thus  much  shall  serve  for  answer  to  Mr.  Crandon,  the  rest  that  he  brings  is 
either  answered  before,  or  toucheth  not  this  controversy. 

To  the  only  wise  God  be  all  glory  forever. 

F1NI& 
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LAST  WORDS. 

We  pliall  close  our  editorial  studies  and  publication ^  respecting  the 
grent  Swiss  educator  with  this,  and  possibly  one  additional  chapter 
in  the  current  volume  of  the  Journal.  The  articles  which  follow 
will  amply  repay  the  closest  attention. 

The  first  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  Pefttalozzi*s 
Family  School  in  the  old  castle  of  Yvenlun,  at  a  time  when  his 
reputation  had  drawn  together  pupils  and  assistants  from  every 
nation  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  the  unapprociative  spirit  of  the 
writer,  and  the  evidence  of  the  astounding  incapacity  of  the  principal 
for  the  administration  of  affairs,  we  see  and  feel  the  strength  and 
warmth  of  his  great  heart  whifh  brought  and  kept  together  such 
widely  differing  antagonisms, — of  his  constant  forgetfulness  of  self  in 
his  immense  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  fellowmen, — and  of 
his  insiglit  into  the  true  philosophy  and  means  of  human  culture, 
without  tlie  trained  faculties  in  himself,  the  result  of  his  own  imper- 
fect education,  to  perfect  and  apply  the  methods. 

The  second  article  gives  us  at  once  an  appreciative  account  of  the 
princ'ples  of  the  Pestalozziim  system,  by  one  competent  to  under- 
stand it,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  the  first  glimpses  of  the 
K  ndersarten,  a<  it  revealed  itself  to  Froebel  in  his  profound  study  of 
the  child  at  play  and  in  school. 

The  third  article,  in  the  list  of  over  three  hundred  distinct 
treatises  on  Pestalozxi  and  his  system,  and  which  is  far  from  being 
complete,  shows  both  the  originality  and  value  of  his  views,  so 
largely  and  variou  ly  discussed,  and  opens  up  a  rich  field  of  special 
study  to  the  student  of  human  culture. 

These  and  other  papers,  published  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  will  appear  in  a  separate  volume 
(the  contents  of  which  is  given  on  the  next  page),  as  soon  as  there  i& 
any  evidence  that  a  revised  edition  is  wanted. 

HENRY  BABNARD. 

Habtfobd,  Conk.,  March  15, 1881. 
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STUDENT  LIFE  AT  YVEEDUN  UNDER  PESTALOZZI. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  WESTMINSTER  BOY. 


THE  REMINISCENT.'*' 

The  writer  of  these  reminiscences  of  his  stadent  life  at  Yverdun 
[about  1814]  was  taken  by  his  father  from  the  hard  forms  and  birchen 
discipline  of  Westminster  School,  then  under  Dr.  Page,  under  some- 
what exaggerated  expectations  of  Pestalozzi^s  Boarding  School,  which 
are  well  described  by  himself. 

"  Here  was  a  school  com]K)sed  of  Iwys  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  habit- 
able glolKS,  where  each,  by  simply  carrying  ov(ir  a  little  of  his  motlier  tongue, 
mi{;ht,  in  a  sliort  tinns  become  a  youthful  Mezzofunte,  and  take  his  choice  of 
many  in  return ;  a  school  which,  wisely  eschewing  the  routine  service  of  1)ooks, 
Buffered  m^ith'jr  dictionary,  gradus,  grammar,  nor  spelling  book  to  be  even  seen 
on  the  premises ;  a  school  for  morals,  where,  in  educating  the  head,  the  right 
traiuing  of  the  licart  was  never  for  a  moment  neirlccted;  a  school  for  the 
progress  of  the  mind,  where  mucli  discerumcnt,  blending  itself  with  kindness, 
fostered  the  first  dnwnings  of  the  intellect,  and  carefully  protected  tlio  feeble 
powers  of  memory  from  being  overtaxed — where  delighted  Alma,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  her  development,  might  securely  enjoy  many  privileges  and  immunities 
wholly  denied  to  her  at  home — where  even  philosoj)hy,  stooping  to  conquer, 
had  become  ajwrtfve  the  better  to  persuade;  wliere  the  poet's  vow  was  actually 
realized — the  bodily  liealth  being  as  diligently  looked  after  as  that  of  the  mind 
or  the  affections;  lastly,  where  they  found  no  fighting  nor  bullying,  as  at 
home,  but  agriculture  and  gymnastics  instituted  in  their  stead."  To  such 
encomiums  on  tlie  school  were  ad<1ed,  aud  with  more  justice  and  truth,  a  com- 
mendation on  old  Pcstalozzi  hiinself,  the  real  liberality  of  whose  sentiments, 
and  the  overflowings  of  whose  paternal  love,  conld  not,  it  was  argued,  and  did 
not,  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  The 
weight  of  such  supposed  ad^'antages  turned  the  scale  for  not  a  few  just  entering 
m^jo  the  pupillary  state,  and  settled  their  future  destination. 

The  account  which  follows,  after  due  allowance  for  its  unsympathiz- 
ing  tone,  throws  much  light  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  mstitulion. 

Iin'ERNAL    CONDITION. 

The  Pension,  during  the  period  of  our  sojonrn  at  Yverdun,  contained  about 
a  hnndred  and  eiphty  6i:-ve8,  natives  of  every  European  and  of  some  Oriental 
states,  whose  primitive  mode  of  distribution  into  classes,  according  to  age  and 
•cquirementH,  during  school  hours,  was  completely  changed  in  play-time,  when 
the  boys,  finding  it  easier  to  speak  their  own  tongue  than  to  acquire  a  new  one, 


•Fn>m  an  article  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  fbr  July.  1849,  with  the  caption  Pestalossiana 
-written  some  thirty  years  after  leaving  Yverdun,  with  no  prejudices  In  Ikvor  of  popular 
edoeatlon. 
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divided  themselves  into  8cpnrate  groups  according  to  their  respective  nations. 
The  English  would  occasionally  admit  a  German  or  a  Prussian  to  their  coterie ; 
but  tliat  was  a  favor  seldom  conferred  upon  any  other  foreigner ;  for  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  certainly  the  least  well-conducted  of  the  whole  community, 
did  not  deserve  it ;  among  them  were  to  be  found  the  litip:iou8,  the  mischief- 
makers,  the  quiirrcUcrs,  and — for,  as  has  been  hinted,  we  were  not  all  honest — 
the  exceptional  thieves.  The  Italians  we  could  never  make  out,  nor  they  us : 
we  hud  no  sympathy  with  Pole  or  Greek ;  the  Swiss  we  positively  did  not  like, 
and  the  French  just  bs  positively  did  not  like  us ;  so  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  ushers,  for  the  most  ])art  trained  up  in  the  school,  were  an  obliging  set  of 
men,  with  little  refinement,  less  pretension,  and  wholly  without  learning.  A 
distich  from  Crabbe  describes  them  perfectly— 

"Men  who,  ^mid  doIto  and  dirt,  and  play  and  prate, 
Could  calmlj  mend  the  pen  and  wash  the  slate/' 

Punishments  were  rare;  indeed,  flogging  was  absolutely  prohibited ;  and  the 
setting  an  imposition  would  have  been  equally  against  the  genius  loci,  had  lesson- 
books  existed  out  of  which  to  hear  it  afterwards.  A  short  imprisonment  in  an 
nnfumished  rooni^-a  not  very  formidable  black  hole — with  the  loss  of  a  goutte 
now  and  then,  and  at  very  long  interrals,  formed  the  mild  summary  of  the 
penal  "  co<le  Pestalozzi." 

It  was  Saturday,  and  a  half-holiday,  when  we  arrived  at  Yverdun,  and  oh 
the  confusion  of  tongues  which  there  prevailed !  All  Bedlam  and  Parnassus, 
let  loose  to  rave  together,  could  not  have  come  up  to  that  diapason  of  discords 
with  which  the  high  corridors  were  ringing,  as,  passing  through  the  throng,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  venerable  head  of  the  establishment  in  his  private  apart- 
ments beyond.  In  this  gallery  of  mixed  portraits  might  be  seen  long-hairod, 
high-born,  and  high-cheek-boned  Germans ;  a  scantling  of  French  gamins  much 
better  dressed ;  some  dark-eyed  Italians;  Greeks  in  most  foreigneering  attire; 
here  and  there  a  fair  ingenuous  Russian  face ;  several  swart,  sinister-looking 
Spanianis,  models  only  for  their  own  Carravagio ;  some  dirty  specimens  of  the 
universal  Pole ;  one  or  two  unmistakable  English,  ready  to  shake  hands  with  a 
compatriot ;  and  Swiss  from  every  canton  of  the  Helvetic  confe<leracy.  To 
this  promiscuous  multitude  we  were  shortly  inlrodnced,  the  kind  old  man  him- 
self taking  us  by  the  hand,  and  acting  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  When 
the  whole  school  had  crowded  round  to  stare  at  the  new  importation,  "  Here," 
said  he,  "are  four  English  boys  come  from  their  distant  home,  to  be  naturalized 
in  this  establishment,  and  maile  members  of  our  family.  Boys,  receive  them 
kindly,  and  remember  they  are  henceforth  your  brothers."  A  shout  from  the 
crowd  proclaiming  its  ready  assent  and  cordial  participation  in  the  adoption, 
nothing  remained  but  to  shake  hands  d  VAnglaise,  and  to'frateniize  withont  loss 
of  time.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  our  sknlls  were  craniologically  studied 
by  Herr  Schmidt,  the  head  usher ;  and  whatever  various  bnmps  or  depressions 
phrenology  might  have  discovered  thereon  were  all  duly  registered  in  a  larir* 
book.  After  this  examination  was  conclnded,  a  week's  furlough  was  allowed. 
in  order  that  Herr  Schmidt  might  have  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  seeing 
how  far  our  real  character  squared  with  phrenological  obserration  and  measure- 
ment, entering  this  also  into  the  same  ledger  as  a  note. 

What  a  contrast  were  we  unavoidably  drawing  all  this  time  between  Yrerdnn 
tnd  Westminster,  and  how  enjoyable  was  the  change  to  us  I  The  reader  will 
please  to  Imagine^  as  well  as  he  can,  the  sensations  of  a  lately  pent-up  chrysaliSi 
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on  first  finding  himself  a  butterfly,  or  the  not  less  agreeable  surprise  of  some 
newljr  metamorphosed  tadpole,  when,  leaving  his  associates  in  the  mud  and 
green  slime,  he  floats  at  liberty  on  the  surfac-e  of  the  pool,  endtwcfl  with  lungs 
and  a  voice, — if  he  would  at  all  enter  into  the  exultation  of  our  ftfelings  on 
chan<{ing  the  penitentijil  air  of  Millbank  for  tlie  fresh  mountain  breezes  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.  It  scorned  as  if  we  had — nay,  we  had  actually  entered  ujwn  a 
new  exintcnce,  so  thoroughly  had  all  tlie  elements  of  the  old  been  altered  and 
improved.  If  we  looki><l  baek,  and  compared  past  and  prefcnt  experienees, 
there,  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  mental  telescope,  stood  that  small  dingy  house, 
in  that  little  mis-yclept  Great  Smith  Street,  with  its  tiny  cocoon  of  a  bed-room, 
whilom  our  close  and  airless  prison  ;  hero,  at  the  other  end,  and  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  eye,  a  noble  chateau,  full  of  roomy  rooms,  enough  and  to 
spare.  Another  retrospective  peep,  and  there  was  Tot  hill  Fields,  aD<l  its  see<ly 
cricket-ground;  and  here,  again,  a  level  equally  perfect,  but  cari>ete4l  with  fine 
tnrf,  and  extending  to  the  margin  of  a  broad,  living  lake,  instead  of  tcrnnnutii;g 
in  a  nauseous  duck  pond ;  while  the  cold,  clammy  cloisters  adjoining  Dean's 
Yard  were  not  less  favorably  replaced  by  a  large,  open,  airy  play  ground,  inter- 
sected by  two  clear  trout  streams — and  a  sky  as  unlike  that  above  Biixl  Cage 
Walk  as  the  interposed  atmosphere  was  different ;  whilst,  in  place  of  the  start- 
ling, discordant  Kelmsmata  of  bargees,  joined  to  the  creaking,  stunning  noise 
of  commerce  in  a  great  city,  few  out-of-<loor  sounds  to  meet  our  ear,  and  these 
few,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  all  quiet,  pastoral,  and  soothing,  such  as, 

later  in  life,  make 

"  Silence  in  the  heart 
For  thought  to  do  her  part," 

and  which  are  not  without  their  charm,  even  to  him  "  who  whistles  as  he  goes, 
for  uxmt  of  thought/'  No  wonder,  then,  if  Yverdun  seemed  ParadiMiical  in 
its  landscapes.  Nor  was  this  all.  If  the  views  outside  were  charming,  our 
domestic  and  social  relations  within  doors  were  not  less  pleasing.  At  first,  the 
unwelcome  vision  of  the  laU  head-master  would  sometimes  haunt  us,  clad  in  his 
flowing  black  D.D.  robes — "  tristis  severitas  in  vultu,  atque  in  verbis  fides," 
looking  as  if  ho  intended  to  flog,  and  his  words  never  belying  his  looks.  That 
terrible  Olympian  arm,  raised  and  ready  to  strike,  was  again  shadowed  forth 
to  view ;  while  we  could  almost  fancy  ourselves  once  more  at  that  judicial 
table,  one  of  twenty  boys  who  were  to  draw  lots  for  a  "  hander."  How  sooth- 
ingly, then,  came  the  pleasing  consciousness,  breaking  our  reverie,  that  a  very 
different  person  was  now  our  head-master— a  most  indulgent  old  man  whom  wo 
should  meet  ere  long,  with  hands  uplifted,  indeed,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
clatcbing  us  tight  while  he  inflicted  a  salute  on  both  cheeks,  and  pronounced 
his  affectionate  gutem  ttwrgen,  liebea  land,  as  he  hastened  on  to  bestow  the  like 
iatherly  greeting  upon  every  pupil  in  torn. 

THE   DOBMITOBT. 

The  sleeping  apartments  at  the  chateau  occupied  three  of  the  four  sides  of 
its  inner  quadrangle,  and  consisted  of  as  many  long  rooms,  each  with  a  double 
low  of  windows ;  whereof  one  looked  into  the  aforesaid  quadrangle,  while  the 
opposite  rows  commanded,  se\'erally,  views  of  the  garden,  the  open  country, 
and  the  Grande  Place  of  the  town.  They  were  accommodated  with  sixty 
uncurtained  stump  bedsteads,  fifty-nine  of  which  afforded  gite  to  a  like  number 
of  boys  ;  and  one,  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  rest,  was  destined  to  receive  the 
athletic  form  of  Ilerr  Gottlieb,  son  in-law  to  Vater  Festaloszt,  to  whose  partic- 
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ular  charge  we  were  consigned  daring  the  hours  of  the  night.  These  bed  rooms, 
being  as  lofty  as  they  were  long,  broad,  and  overfurnished  with  windows,  were 
alwaiys  ventilated ;  but  the  indraught  of  uir,  which  was  sufficient  to  keep  them 
cool  during  the  hottest  day  iu  summer,  rendered  them  cold,  and  sometimes  very 
cold,  in  the  winter.  In  that  season,  accordingly,  especially  when  the  bise  blew, 
and  hail  and  sleet  were  battering  against  the  casements,  the  compulsory  rising 
to  class  by  caudle-light  wns  an  ungenial  and  unwelcome  process ;  for  which, 
however,  there  being  no  remedy,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  take  it  as  coolly,  we 
were  going  to  say — thcu  of  course — but,  as  patiently  as  might  be.  The  dijiagree- 
able  anticipation  of  the  riveii  was  frequently  enough  to  scare  away  sleep  from 
our  eyes  a  full  hour  before  the  command  to  jump  out  of  bed  was  actually 
issued.  On  such  occasions  we  would  lie  awake,  ami,  ns  the  time  approached, 
begin  to  draw  iu  our  own  breath,  furtively  listening,  not  without  trepidation,  to  the 
loud  noise  of  a  distant  comrade,  lest  its  fitful  stcrtor  should  startle  another  pair 
of  nostrils,  on  whose  repose  that  of  the  whole  dormitory  depended.  Let  jEulus 
and  his  crew  make  what  tumult  they  liked  inside  or  outside  the  cnstle — they  dis- 
turbed nobody's  dreams — they  never  munlcrcd  sleep.  Let  them  pipe  and 
whistle  through  every  keyhole  and  crevice  of  the  vast  enceihte  of  the  building 
— sigh  and  moan  as  they  would  iu  their  various  imprisonments  of  attic  or  cor- 
ridor ;  howl  wildly  round  the  great  tower,  or  even  threaten  a  forcible  entr)-  at 
the  windows,  nobody's  ears  were  scared  into  unwelcome  consciousness  by 
sounds  so  familiar  to  them  all.  It  was  the  expectation  of  a  blast  louder  even 
than  theirs  that  would  keep  our  eyes  open — a  blast  al)OUt  to  issue  from  the  bed 
of  Herr  Gottlieb,  and  thundering  enough,  when  it  issued,  to  startle  the  very 
god  of  winds  himself!  Often,  as  the  dreaded  six  a.m.  drew  nigh,  when  the 
third  quarter  past  five  had,  ten  minutes  since,  come  with  a  sough  and  a  rattle 
against  the  casements,  and  still  Gottlieb  slept  on,  we  would  take  courage,  and 
begin  to  dream  with  our  eyes  open,  that  his  slumbers  might  be  prolonged  a 
little ;  his  face,  turned  upwards,  looked  so  calm,  the  eyes  so  resolutely  clo.sed — 
every  feature  so  perfectly  at  rest.  It  could  not  be  more  than  five  minutes  to 
six — might  not  he  who  had  slept  so  long,  for  once  oversleep,  himself?  Nbyer  ! 
However  placid  those  slumbers  might  be,  they  invariably  forsook  our  "un- 
wearied one"  just  as  the  clock  was  on  the  point  of  striking  six.  To  judge  by 
the  rapid  twitchings — they  almost  seemed  galvanic — first  of  the  muscles  round 
the  mouth,  then  of  the  nose  and  eyes,  it  appeared  as  though  some  ill-omened 
dream,  at  that  very  nick  of  time,  was  sent  periodically,  on  purpose  to  awaken 
him ;  and,  if  so,  it  certainly  never  returned  anpaKroq.  Gottlieb  would  instantly 
Bet  to  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  as  the  hour  struck,  spring  up  wide  awake  in  his 
sRirt  sleeves — thus  destroying  every  lingering,  and,  as  it  always  turned  out, 
ill-founded  hope  of  a  longer  snooze.  Presently  we  beheld  him  jump  into  his 
small-clothes,  and,  when  sufficiently  attired  to  be  seen,  nnlimber  his  tongue, 
and  pour  forth  a  rattling  broadside — Auf,  kinder!  Schxvind! — with  such  pre- 
cision of  delivery,  too,  that  few  sleepers  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it.  But  lest 
any  one  should  still  lurk  under  his  warm  coverlet  out  of  earshot,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  another  and  a  shriller  summons  to  the  same  effect  once  more 
shakes  the  walls  and  windows  of  the  dormitory.  Then  every  boy  knew  right 
well  that  the  last  moment  for  repoee  was  past,  and  that  he  must  at  once  turn 
out  shivering  from  his  bed,  and  dress  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  it  was  really 
surprising  to  witness  how  rapidly  all  could  huddle  on  their  clothes  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  I 
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In  less  than  five  minatcs  the  whole  school  was  dressed,  and  Gottlieh,  in  his 
Eouuding:  shoes,  having  urged  the  dilatory  with  another  admonitory  schivind, 
schwind!  has  departed,  key  and  candle  in  hand,  to  arouse  the  remaining  sleep- 
ers, by  ringing  the  "  Great  Tom  "  of  the  chateau.  So  cold  and  cheerless  was 
this  matutinal  summons  that  occasional  attempts  were  made  to  evade  it  by 
simulated  headache,  or,  without  Inking  quite  so  specific,  on  the  plea  of  general 
indisjKJsition,  though  it  was  well  known  beforehand  what  the  result  would  be. 
llerr  Gottlieb,  in  such  a  case,  would  i)ri^eutly  appear  at  the  bedside  of  the 
delinquent  patient,  with  very  little  compassion  in  his  countenance,  and  in  a 
business  tone,  proceed  to  inquire  from  him.  Why  not  up  ? — and  on  receiving 
for  reply,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  that  the  would-be  invalid  was  sehr  krank,  would 
instantly  pass  the  word  for  the  doctor  to  he  sunmioned.  That  doctor — we  knew 
him  well,  and  every  truant  knew — was  a  quondam  French  army  surgeon — a 
sworn  disciple  of  the  Broussais  school,  whose  heroic  rcmcnlies  at  the  chateau 
resolved  themselves  into  one  of  two — i.e,  a  starve  or  a  vomit,  alternatelv  ndmin* 
istered,  according  as  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or  as  this  or  that  symptom 
turned  the  scale,  now  in  favor  of  storming  the  stomach,  now  of  star>'ing  it  into 
capitulation.  Just  as  the  welcome  hot  mess  of  bread  and  milk  was  about  to  be 
sen'cd  to  the  rest,  this  dapper  little  Sangrado  would  make  his  appearance,  feel 
the  pulse,  inspect  the  tongue,  ask  a  few  questions,  and  finding,  generally,  indi- 
cations of  what  he  would  term  une  Itghe  gastrUCf  recommend  t/iete  absolue;  then 
prescribing  a  mawkish  </sanf,'composed  of  any  ganlen  herbs  at  hand,  and  pocket- 
ing lancets  and  stethoscope,  would  hiave  the  patient  to  recover  saw*  c  a/ome/ — a 
mode  of  treatment  to  which,  he  would  tell  us,  tve  should  certainly  have  been 
subjected  in  our  own  country.  Meanwhile,  the  superiority  of  hi$  plan  of  treat- 
ment was  unquestionable.  On  the  very  next  morning,  when  he  called  to  visit 
his  chgr  petit  malade,  an  empty  bed  said  quite  plainly,  "  Very  well,  I  thank  you, 
sir,  and  in  class."  But  these  feignings  were  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence, 
in  general,  all  rose,  dressed,  and  descendtni  together,  just  as  the  alarum  bell 
bad  ceased  to  sound ;  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  more  all  were  assembled  in 
their  respective  class-rooms.  The  rats  and  mice,  which  had  had  the  run  of 
these  during  the  night,  would  be  still  in  occupation  when  we  entered ;  and  such 
was  the  audacity  of  these  vennin  that  none  cared  alone  to  be  the  first  to  plant 
a  candle  on  his  desk.  But,  by  entering  en  masse,  we  easily  routed  the  Rodentiaf 
whose  forces  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  wainscot,  where  they  would 
flcuftle,  and  gnaw,  and  scratch,  before  they  finally  withdrew,  and  left  us  with, 
blue  fingers  and  chattering  teeth  to  study  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Uncomfort- 
able enough  was  the  effort  for  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  session  ;  but  by 
degrees  the  hope*  of  a  possible  warming  of  hands  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Dutch  stoves  after  class,  if  they  should  have  been  lighted  in  time,  and  at  any 
rate  the  certainty  of  a  hot  breakfast,  were  entertained,  and  brought  their  con- 
solation ;  besides  which,  the  being  up  in  time  to  welcome  in  the  dawn  of  the 
dullest  day,  while  health  and  lil>erty  are  oars,  is  a  pleasure  in  itself.  There 
was  no  exception  to  it  here ;  for  when  the  darkness,  becoming  every  moment 
less  and  less  dark,  had  at  length  given  way,  and  melted  into  a  gray  gloaming, 
we  would  rejoice,  even  l)efore  it  appeared,  at  the  approach  of  a  new  day.  That 
approach  was  soon  further  heralded  by  the  fitful  notes  of  small  day-birds  chirp- 
ing under  the  leaves,  and  anon  by  their  sudden  dashings  against  the  windows, 
in  the  direction  of  the  lights  not  yet  extinguished  in  the  class-rooms.  Presently 
the  pigs  were  heard 'rejoicing  and  contending  over  their  fresh  wash;  then  the 
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old  horse  and  the  shaggy  little  donkej  in  the  stable  adjoining  the  styes,  know- 
ing by  this  stir  that  their  feed  was  coming,  snorted  and  brayed  at  the  pleasant 
prospect.  The  cocks  had  by  this  time  roused  their  sleepy  sultanas,  who  came 
creeping  from  under  the  barn-door  to  meet  their  lords  on  the  dunghill.  Our 
peacock,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  not  taken  cold  during  the  night,  would 
scream  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  a  most  discordant  yoice ;  then  the  prescient  goats 
would  bleat  from  the  cabins,  and  plaintively  remind  us  that,  till  their  door  is 
tinpadlocked,  they  can  get  no  prog ;  then  the  punctual  magpie,  and  his  friend 
the  jay,  having  hopped  all  down  the  corridor,  would  be  heard  screaming  for 
broken  victuals  at  the  school-room  door,  till  our  dismissal  bell,  finding  so  many 
other  tongues  loosened,  at  length  wags  its  own,  and  then  for  the  next  hour  and 
a  half  all  are  free  to  follow  their  own  devices.  Breakfast  shortly  follows ;  but, 
alas  1  another  cold  ceremony  must  be  undergone  first.  A  preliminary  visit  to 
pump  court,  and  a  thorough  ablution  of  face  and  hands,  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  become  successful  candidates  for  that  long-anticipated  meal. 
This  bleaching  process,  at  an  icy  temperature,  was  never  agreeable ;  but  when 
the  pipes  happened  to  be  frozen — a  contingency  by  no  means  unfrequent — and 
the  snow  in  the  yard  must  be  substituted  for  the  water  which  wjvs  not  in  the 
pump,  it  proved  a  difficult  and  sometimes  a  painful  business ;  especially  as 
there  was  always  some  uncertainty  afterwards,  whether  the  chilblainod  paws 
would  pass  muster  before  the  inspector-general  commissioned  to  examine  them 
— who,  utterly  reckless  as  to  how  the  boys  might  "  be  off  for  soap,"  and  incred- 
ulous of  what  they  would  fain  attribute  to  the  adust  complexion  of  their  skin, 
would  require  to  have  that  assertion  tested  by  a  further  experiment  at  the 
**  pump  head." 

THE    BEFBCTORT. 

"  Forbear  to  Bcoff  at  woes  yon  cannot  ftel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal.^^— Crabbk. 

The  dietary  tables  at  the  chateau,  conspicuous  alike  for  the  paucity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  articles  registered  therein,  are  easily  recalled  to  mind.  The  fare 
they  exhibited  was  certainly  coarse — though,  by  euphemism,  it  might  have  been 
termed  merely  plain — and  spare  withal.  The  breakfast  would  consist  of  milk 
and  water — ^the  first  aqueous  enough  without  dilution,  being  the  produce  of 
certain  ill  favored,  and,  as  we  aftc^m'ards  tasted  their  flesh,  we  may  add  ill- 
flavored  kine,  whose  impoverished  lacteals  could  furnish  out  of  their  sorry 
fodder  no  better  supplies.  It  was  London  sky-blue,  in  short,  but  not  of  the 
Alderney  dairy,  which  was  made  to  serve  our  turn  at  Yverdun.  This  milk  at 
aeven  in  summer,  and  at  half -past  seven  in  winter,  was  transferred  boiling,  and 
as  yet  unadulterated,  into  earthenware  mixers,  which  had  been  previously  half- 
filled  with  hot  water  from  a  neighboring  kettle.  In  this  half-and-half  state  it 
was  baled  out  for  the  assembled  school  into  a  series  of  pewter  platters,  ranged 
along  the  sides  olT  three  bare  deal  boards,  some  thirty  feet  long  by  two  wide, 
and  mounted  on  tressels,  which  served  ns  for  tables.  The  ministering  damsels 
were  two  great  German  Frans,  rejoicing  severally  in  the  pleasing  names  of 
Gretchen  and  Bessie.  When  Frau  Gretchen,  standing  behind  each  boy,  had 
dropped  her  allowance  of  milk  over  his  right  shoulder— during  which  process 
there  was  generally  a  mighty  clatter  for  full  measure  and  fair  play — the  other 
Frau  was  slicing  off  her  slices  of  bread  from  a  brown  loaf  a  yard  long,  which 
she  carried  under  her  arm,  and  slashed  clean  through  with  wonderful  precision 
and  address.    It  was  now  for  all  those  who  had  saved  pocket-money  for  nieaMf- 
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pbisira  to  produce  their  cornets  of  cinnamon  or  sngar,  spriuklo  a  little  into  the 
milk,  and  then  fall  to  sipping  and  munching  witli  increased  zest  and  satisfac- 
tion.    So  dry  and  chaffy  was  our  pain  de  jnenage  that  none  ventured  to  soak  it 
entire,  or  at  once,  but  would  cut  it  into  fnistrums,  and  retain  liquid  enough  to 
irash  down  the  boluses  separately.    In  a  few  minutes  every  plate  was  com- 
pletely cleaned  out  and  polished ;  and  the  cats,  that  {reuerally  entered  the  room 
as  we  left  it,  seldom  found  a  drop  with  which  they  might  mou^ten  their  tongues, 
or  remove  from  chocks  and  wliiskers  the  red  stains  of  murdered  mice  on  which 
they  had  been  breaking  their  fast  in  the  great  tower.     So  much  for  the  earliest 
meal  of  the  day,  which  was  to  carry  us  throu;;li  five  hours,  if  not  of  labonous 
mental  study,  at  least  of  the  incarceration  of  our  bodies  in  class,  which  was 
equally  irksome  to  thorn  as  if  our  minds  had  boon  liard  at  work.    These  five 
hours  terminated,  slates  wore  once  more  insalivated  and  put  by  clean,  and  the 
hungry  garrison  began  to  look  forward  to  the  pleasures  of  the  noonday  repast. 
The  same  bell  that  had  been  calling  so  ofton  to  class  would  now  give  premon- 
itory notice  of  dinner,  but  in  a  greatly  changed  tone.     In  place  of  the  slirill 
Bnappish  key  in  which  it  had  all  the  moniing  jorkcil  out  each  short  unwelcome 
summons  from  lesson  to  lesson,  as  if  fearful  of  ringing  one  note  Ixiyond  the 
prescribed  minute,  it  now  would  take  time,  vibrate  far  and  wide  in  its  cage, 
give  full  scope  to  its  tongue,  and  appear  from  the  loud  increasing  swell  of  its 
prolonged  oyez,  to  announce  the  messagi?  of  goo<1  chi*er  like  a  herald  conscious 
and  proud  of  his  commission.     Ding-dong  l^omc  along !  Dinner's  dishing ! — 
ding-dong !    Da  ca/h)  and  encore !    Then,  starting  up  from  every  school -room 
form  throughout  the  chateau,  the  noisy  boys  rushed  pell  niell,  opened  all  the 
doors,  and,  like  emergent  bees  in  quest  of  honey,  bcgrm  coursing  up  and  down 
right  busily  between  the  salU-d-manger  and  the  kitchen — snuffing  the  various 
aromas  as  they  esca])ed  from  the  latter  into  the  passage,  and  inferring  from  the 
amount  of  exhaled  fragrance  the  actual  progress  of  the  preparations  for  eating. 
Occasionally  some  "sly  Tom"  would  peep  into  the  kitchen,  while  the  Frans 
were  too  busy  to  notice  him,  and  watch  the  great  cauldron  that  had  been  milked 
dry  of  its  stores  in  the  morning,  now  discharging  its  aqueous  contents  of  a 
mnch-attenuat(Nl  bouillon — the  surface  covered  with  lum])s  of  swimming  bread, 
thickened  throughout  with  a  hydrate  of  potatoes,  and  colored  with  coarsOj 
insipid  carrots,  which  certainly  gave  it  a  savory  appearance.    It  was  not  good 
broth — far  from  it,  for  it  was  both  fu/>-greasy  and  SM^Ter-salted  ;  but  then  it  was 
hot,  it  was  thick,  and  there  was  an  abundant  supply.    It  used  to  gush,  as  we 
have  said,  from  the  great  stop-cock  of  the  cauldron,  steaming  and  sputtering, 
into  eight  enormous  tureens.     The  shreds  of  beef,  together  with  whatever 
other  solids  remained  behind  after  the  fluid  had  been  drawn  off,  wero  next  fished 
up  from  the  abyss  with  long  ladles,  and  plumped  into  tlie  decanted  liquor. 
The  young  gastnmome  who  might  have  beheld  these  proceedings  would  wait  till 
the  lid  was  taken  off  the  iatarkraut ;  and  then,  the  odor  becoming  overpower* 
ingly  appetizing,  ho  would  run,  as  by  irresistible  instinct,  into  the  dining-room, 
where  most  of  the  boys  were  already  assembled,  each  with  a  ration  of  brown 
bread  in  his  hand,  and  ready  for  the  Fraus,  who  were  speedily  about  to  enter. 
The  dinner  was  noisy  and  ungented  in  the  extreme — how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
ventre  affamk  n*a  point  (Toreilles.     Hardly  was  the  German  grace  concluded,  and 
the  covers  removed,  when  that  bone  of  contention,  the  marrow  bone,  was 
caught  up  by  some  big  boy  noiir  the  top  of  the  table,  and  became  the  signal  for 
ft  general  row.    All  in  his  neighborhood  would  call  out  second,  third,  fonrtb^ 
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fiftli,  etc.,  for  said  bone ;  and  thus  it  would  travel  from  plate  to  plate,  yielding 
its  contents  freely  to  the  two  or  three  first  applicants,  but  wholly  inadequate — 
unless  it  could  have  resolved  itself  altogether  into  marrow — to  meet  all  the 
demands  made  upon  its  stores.  Then  arose  angry  words  of  contention,  which 
waxed  hot  as  the  marrow  waxed  cold,  every  candidate  being  equally  vociferous 
in  maintaining  the  priority  of  his  particular  claim.  Earnest  appeals  in  Gcmian, 
French,  Sj)anish,  English,  etc.,  were  bandiiHl  from  one  to  the  other  in  conse- 
quence, as  to  who  had  really  said  apres  toi  first!  At  last  the  "dry  bone"  was 
found  undeserving  of  further  contention ;  and,  ceasing  to  drop  any  more  fat- 
ness upon  any  boy's  bread,  the  comj)etition  for  it  was  dropped  too.  When 
now  we  had  half  filled  our  stomachs  with  a  soup  which  few  {)hysician8  would 
have  withheld  from  their  frvcr  patients  on  the  score  of  its  strength,  we  threw 
in  a  suificiency  of  bread  and  sanr  hrnui  to  absorb  it ;  and,  after  the  post  prandial 
German  grace  had  l)cen  pronounced,  the  boys  left  the  table,  generally  with  a 
saved  crust  in  their  pockets,  to  r<'pair  to  the  ganlcn  and  filch — if  it  was  filrhing 
—an  alliaceous  dessert  from  the  beds,  which  they  washed  in  the  clear  stream, 
and  added,  without  fear  of  indigestion,  to  the  meaX  just  cx)ncluded  within  the 
chateau.  Most  of  us  throve  upon  this  Spartan  diet ;  but  some  delicate  boys, 
unendowed  with  the  ostrich  power  of  assimilation  usual  at  that  period — for 
boys,  like  ostriches,  can  digest  almost  anything — became  deranged  in  their 
chylopoietic^,  and  continued  to  feel  its  ill  efTects  in  mesenteric  and  other  chronic 
ailments  for  years  afterwards.  Au  honr  was  ^ivcn  for  stomaclis  to  do  their 
work,  before  we  re-assembled  to  ours  in  the  class-room.  At  half-piist  four  pre- 
cisely, a  goute  was  served  out,  which  consisted  of  a  whacking  slice  of  bread, 
and  either  a  repetition  of  the  morning's  milk  and  water,  or  cafe  au  lait,  (without 
sugar  **bten  enttndu")  or  twenty-five  walnuts,  or  a  couple  of  ounces  of  strong- 
tasted  grut/erfj  or  a  plateful  of  schnitz  (cuttings  of  ilried  apples,  pears,  and 
plums).  We  might  choose  any  one  of  these  several  dainties  we  liked,  but  not 
more.  Some  dangerous  characters — not  to  bo  imitated — would  occasionally, 
while  young  Frau  Schmidt  stood  doling  out  the  supplies  from  her  cupl>oanl 
among  the  assembled  throng,  make  the  disingenuous  attempt  to  obtain  cheese 
with  one  hand  and  schnitz  with  the  other.  But  the  artifice,  wc  are  happy  to 
say,  seldom  succeeded ;  for  that  vigilant  lady,  quick-eyed  and  active,  and  who, 
of  all  things,  hated  to  be  imposed  upon,  would  turn  round  upon  the  false  claim- 
ant, and  bid  him  hold  up  both  his  hands  at  once — which  he,  ambidexter  as  he 
was,  durst  not  do,  and  thus  he  was  exposed  to  the  laughter  and  jeers  of  the 
rest.  At  nine  the  bell  sounded  a  feeble  call  to  naoidisant  supper;  but  few  of 
us  cared  for  a  basin  of  tisane  under  the  name  of  lentil  soup— or  a  pappy  potato. 
Baited  in  the  boiling — and  soon  after  we  all  repaired  to  our  bed-rooms — made  a 
noise  for  a  short  time,  then  undressed,  and  were  speedily  asleep  under  our 
duvets,  and  as  sound,  if  not  as  musical,  as  tops. 

Our  common  fare,  as  the  reader  has  now  seen,  was  sorry  enough ;  but  we 
had  our  Carnival  and  gala  days  as  well  as  our  Lent.  Vater  Pestalozzi's  birth- 
day, in  summer,  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  were  the  most  conspicuotu. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  we  enjoyed  a  whole  week's  holiday ;  and  as  these 
were  also  the  periods  for  slaughtering  the  pigs,  wc  fed  {tmcc  a  year  for  a  whole 
week!)  upon  black  puddings  and  pork  d  discretion,  qxi&]lfied  with  a  sauce  of 
beet-root  and  vinegar,  and  washed  down  with  a  fluid  really  like  small  beer. 

CLASSES. 

The  school-rooms,  which  lay  immediately  under  the  dormitories  on  the 
ground-floor,  consisted  of  a  number  of  detached  chambersj  eacb  of  which  issued 
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npou  a  corridor.     They  were  airy— there  was  plenty  of  air  at  Yverdun— and 
lofty  as  IxKrame  so  venerable  a  building ;  but  they  were  un«wci>t,  nnscrubbcd, 
pecli.'d  of  their  i)aint,  and,  owing  to  the  little  light  that  could  find  its  way 
through  two  very  small  win<low8  punched  out  of  the  fortress  walls,  presented, 
save  at  mid-day,  or  as  the  declining  sun  illumintnl  momentarily  the  dark  recess, 
as  comfortless  a  set  of  interiors  as  you  could  wdl  sw.     It  required,  indeed,  all 
the  elasticity  of  youth  to  bear  many  hourn'  daily  incarceration  in  such  black- 
holes,  without  participating  in  the  i)ervading  gloom.     Such  dismal  domiciles 
-were  only  fit  resorts  for  the  myofitic  bat,  who  would  ocrcasionally  visit  thorn 
from  the  old  tower;   for  the  twilight  horde  of  cockroaches,  wliich  swarmed 
along  the    floor,   or    the  ei;;ht  eyed  spiilcrs  who  colonized   the  coining.     The 
t(;nder  sight,  too,  of  a  patient  just  recovering  fwm  ophthalmia  would  here  have 
re<iuirttl  no  factitious  or  deeper  shade — but  merits  like  those  only  rend(?red 
them  as  ungenial  as  possible  to  the  physiology  and  feelings  of  their  youthful 
occupants.     If  these  apartments  looked  gloonjy  in  their  dilapidations  .and  want 
of  siui,  the  somber  effect  wjis  much  heightened  by  the  al)sence  of  the  or«linary 
tables  and  chairs,  and  whatever  else  is  necussary  to  give  a  room  a  habitable 
appearance.     Iliid  an  appraiser  been  commissioned  to  make  out  a  complete  list 
of  the  furniture  and  the  fixtures  together,  a  mere  glance  had  suilieed  for  the 
inventory.     In  vain  would  his  i»racticcd  eye  have  wandered  in  quest  of  themes 
for  golden  sentences,  printed  in  such  uncial  characters  that  all  who  nin  may 
read ;  in  vain  for  the  high-hung  well  backed  chart,  or  for  any  pleading  pictorial 
souvenirs  of  JEsop  or  the  Ark, — neither  these  nor  the  long  "  colored  Stream  of 
Time,"  nor  formal  but  useful  views  in  perspective,  adorned  our  sorry  walls. 
Ko  old  mahogany  case  clicked  in  a  corner,  beating  time  for  the  chiss,  and  the 
hour  upstriking  hmd  that  it  should  not  be  defrauded  of  its  dues.    No  glazed 
globe,  gliding  rotmd  on  easy  axis,  spun  under  its  brassy  equator  to  the  antip- 
odes on  itA  sides  l)cing  touched.    No.  bright  z(Kliac  was  there  to  exhibit  its 
cabiilistic  figures  in  pleasing  anibesques.    In  place  of  these  and  otiier  well- 
known  objects,  here  stood  a  line  of  dirty,  much  inked  desks,  with  an  e(]ually 
dirty  row  of  attendant  forms  subjacent  alongside.    There  was  a  scantling — it 
seldom  exceeded  a  ]e<ish— of  ricketty  rush-bottom  chairs  distributed  at  long 
inten'als  along  the  walls ;  a  coal-black  slate  pegged  high  on  its  wtKxlen  horse ; 
a  keyless  cupboard,  containing  the  various  implements  of  learning,  a  dirty 
duster,  a  pewter  plate  with  cretaceous  deposits,  a  slop-basin,  and  a  nigged 
sponge ; — and  then,  unless  he  had  included  the  cobwebs  of  the  ceiling,  (not 
usually  reckoned  up  in  the  furniture  of  a  room,)  no  other  moveables  remained. 
One  conspicuous  fixture,  howe^'er,  there  was,  a  gigantic  Dutch  stove.     This 
lumbering  parallelogram,  faggot-fed  from  the  corridor  Ix'hind,  projected  several 
feet  into  the  room,  and  shone  bright  in  the  glaze  of  earthenware  emblazonments. 
Around  it  we  would  sometimes  congregate  in  the  intervals  of  class :  in  winter 
to  toast  our  hands  and  hind-quarters,  as  we  pressed  against  the  heated  tiles, 
with  more  or  less  vigor  according  to  the  fervency  of  the  central  fire ;  and  in 
rammer  either  to  tell  stories,  or  to  con  over  the  pictorial  History  of  the  Bible, 
which  adorned  its  frontispiece  and  sides.    We  cannot  say  that  every  square 
exactly  squared  with  even  our  schoolboy  notions  of  propriety  in  its  mode  of 
teaching  religious  subjects ;  there  was  a  Dutch  quaintness  in  the  illustrations, 
which  would  sometimes  force  a  smile  from  its  simplicity,  at  otliers  shock,  from 
its  apparent  want  of  decorum  and  reverence.    Pre-eminent  of  course  among 
the  gems  from  Genesis,  Adam  and  Eve,  safe  in  innocencj  and  "  naked  truth," 
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here  walked  unscathed  Amidst  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts — there,  dressed  in  the 
costnmo  of  their  fall,  they  quitted  Eden,  and  left  it  in  possession  of  tigers, 
licurs,  and  crocodiles.  Hard  by  on  a  smaller  tile,  that  brawny  "  knave  of  clubs," 
Cain,  battered  down  his  brother  at  the  altar ;  then  followed  a  long  picture- 
gallery  of  the  acts  of  the  patriarchs,  and  another  equally  long  of  the  acts  of 
the  apostles.  But,  que«*r  as  many  of  these  misconceptions  might  neem,  they 
were  nothing  to  the  strange  attempts  made  at  dramatizing  the  parables  of  the 
New  Testament — e,  g.  a  stout  man,  8ta;:goriiig  under  the  weight  of  an  euonnous 
beam  which  grows  out  of  one  eye,  employs  his  fingers,  assisted  by  the  other,  to 
pick  out  a  black  speck  from  the  conica  of  his  neighbor.  Here,  an  unclean 
spirit,  as  bls^k  as  any  sweep,  issues  from  the  mouth  of  liLs  vietini,  with  ^ings 
and  a  tail !  Here  again,  the  good  Samantim,  turbnned  like  a  Turk,  is  bent 
over  the  waylaid  traveler,  and  pours  wine  and  oil  into  his  wounds  from  the 
mouths  of  two  Florence  flanks;  there,  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  becomes  a 
tree,  sheltering  already  a  large  aviary  in  its  boughs ;  the  wnmnn,  dancing  a 
hornpipe  with  the  Dutch  broom,  has  swept  her  house,  and  lo !  the  piece  of  silver 
that  was  lost  in  her  hand;  a  servant,  who  is  digging  a  hole  in  order  to  hide  his 
lord's  talent  under  a  tree,  is  overlooked  by  a  magpie  and  two  crows,  who  are 
attentive  witnesses  of  the  deposit; — and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
So  much  for  the  empty  school-room,  but  what's  a  hive  without  bees,  or  a  school- 
room without  boys?  The  reader  who  has  peeped  into  it  untenanted  shall 
now,  if  he  pleases,  be  introduced,  dum  fervct  opus  full  and  alive.  Should  ho 
not  Imj  able  to  trace  out  very  clearly  the  system  at  work,  he  will  at  least  be  no 
worse  off  than  tlie  bee  fancier,  who  hears  indeed  the  buzzing,  and  sees  a  flux 
and  reflux  current  of  his  winged  confectioners  entering  in  and  passing  out.  but 
cannot  investigate  the  detail  of  their  labors  any  further.  In  the  Yverdun,  as 
in  the  hymenopterus  apiary,  we  swarmed,  we  buzzed,  dispersed,  re  ass(?mble<l  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  floi'kcd  in  and  flocked  out,  all  the  day  long ;  exhibited 
much  n'stlessnoss  and  activity,  evincing  that  something  was  going  on,  but  what 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  determine.  Here  the  comparison  must  dn)p.  Bei»8 
buzz  to  some  pnrpasc ;  they  know  what  they  arc  about ;  they  help  one  another; 
they  work  orderly  and  to  one  end, — 

"  How  ekiUAiUy  they  balld  the  cell, 
Uow  neat  they  spread  the  wax, 
And  labor  hard  tu  etorc  it  well 
With  the  sweet  food/*  etc.,  etc. 

In  none  of  these  particulars  did  we  resemble  the  "  busy  bee."  This  being 
admitted,  our  object  in  offt^ring  a  few  wonls  upon  the  course  of  study  pursued 
at  the  chateau  is  not  with  any  idea  of  enlightening  the  reader  as  to  anything 
really  acquired  during  the  long  ten  hours'  session  of  each  day ;  but  rather  to 
ghow  bow  ten  hours'  imprisonment  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  body  for  the  sup* 
posed  advantage  of  the  mind,  and  yet  be  consumed  in  "  profitless  lalior,  and 
diligence  which  maketh  not  rich  " ;  to  prove,  by  an  exhibition  of  their  opposites, 
that  method  and  discipline  arc  indispensable  m  tuition,  and  (if  he  will  accept 
onr  "  pathomata "  for  his  "  mathemata,"  and  guides  in  the  bringing  np  of  his 
ions)  to  convince  him  that  education,  like  scripture,  admits  not  of  private 
interpretation.  Tho.se  who  refuse  to  adopt  the  Catholic  views  of  the  age,  and 
the  general  sense  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  must  blame  themselves  if 
they  find  the  experiment  of  foreign  schools  a  failure,  and  that  they  have  sent 
their  children  "  farther  to  fare  worse." 
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And  novr  to  proceed  to  the  geography  class,  wliicli  was  the  first  after  break- 
fast, and  l)cgin  at  half-past  eiglit  As  the  summons-bell  sounded,  the  boys 
came  rushing  and  tumbling  in,  and  ere  a  minute  had  elapsed  were  swarmmg 
over,  and  sctthng  upon,  the  high  reading-desks  the  master,  already  at  his 
work,  was  chalking  out  the  bu.Hines8  of  the  hour,  and  as  this  took  some  little 
time  to  accomplish,  the  youngsters,  not  to  sit  unemployed,  would  l)c  assiduously 
engaged  in  impressing  sundry  animal  forms — among  which  the  donkey  was  a 
favorite — cut  out  in  cloth,  and  well  powderetl,  upon  one  another's  backs.     When 

Ilerr  G had  fiuL^hed  his  chalkings,  and  was  gone  to  the  comer  of  the  room 

for  his  show-pcR'h,  a  skeleton  map  of  Europe  might  l)C  seen,  by  those  who 
choose  to  look  that  way,  covering  the  slate .  this,  howevt^r,  was  what  the  major- 
ity of  the  assembly  never  dreampt  of,  or  only  dreampt  they  were  doing.  Tho 
class  genenilly — though  rwidy  when  called  upon  to  give  the  efficient  support  of 
their  tongues — kept  tluir  eyes  to  gai)e  elsewhere,  and,  like  Solomon's  fool,  had 
them  where  they  had  no  business  to  be.  The  map,  too  often  repeated  to  attract 
from  its  novelty,  had  no  claim  to  respect  on  other  grounds.  It  was  one  of  a 
class  accuRitely  designated  by  that  careful  geographer,  old  Homer,  as  **  fio'^  ov 
Kara  Koauov."  Coarse  and  clumsy,  however,  as  it  necessarilv  would  be,  it 
might  still  have  proved  of  ser\'ice  had  tho  boys  been  the  draughtsmen.    As  it 

was,  the  following  mechanically  Herr  G 's  wand  to  join  in   the  general 

chorus  of  the  last  census  of  a  city,  the  |)crpendicular  altitude  of  a  mountain, 
or  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  lake,  could  obviously  convey  no  useful  instruc- 
tion to  any  one.  But,  useful  or  otherwise,  such  was  our  rtgim*, — to  set  one  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  lads,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  repeating  facts  and 
figures  notorious  to  every  little  reader  of  penny  guides  to  science,  till  all  had 
the  last  statistical  returns  at  their  tongue's  tip,  and  know,  when  all  was  done, 
as  much  of  what  geography  really  meant  as  on  the  day  of  their  first  matricula- 
tion. Small  wonder,  then,  if  some  should  later  have  foresworn  thu*  study,  and 
been  revolted  at  the  bare  sight  of  a  map '  All  our  recollections  of  map,  imlike 
those  of  personal  travel,  are  sufficiently  distasteful  Often  have  we  yawned 
wearilv  over  them  at  Yverdun,  when  our  eves  were  demanded  to  follow  tho 

titubations  of  Herr  G 's  magic  wand,  which,  in  it*»  uncertain  route,  would 

skip  from  Europe  to  Africa  and  back  again— 7^1  ntodo  Thehas  modo  me  ponit 
Athenis;  and  our  dislike  to  them  since  has  increa.«»ed  amazingly.  Does  the 
reader  care  to  be  told  the  reason  of  this "»  Let  him — in  order  to  obtain  the 
pragmatic  sanction  of  some  stiff-necked  exnminer — have  to  "get  up"  all  the 
anaj>toinosing  routes  of  St.  Panl's  several  journeyings ,  have  to  follow  those 
rebellious  Israelites  in  all  their  wanderings  through  the  desert,  to  draw  the 
line  round  them  when  in  Palestine ;  going  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  *'  meting 
out  the  valley  of  Succoth";  or,  finally,  have  to  cover  a  large  sheet  of  foolscap 
with  a  progressive  sun'ey  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  three  first 
centuries — ^and  he  will  easily  ent«r  into  our  feelings.  To  return  to  the  class- 
room The  geographical  lesson,  though  of  daily  infliction  was  accurately  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  duration.  Old  time  kept  a  sharp  look-out  over  his  blooming 
daughters,  and  never  suffered  one  hour  to  tread  upon  the  heels  or  trench  upon 
the  province  of  a  sister  hour.  Sixty  minutes  to  all,  and  not  an  extra  minnte 
to  any,  was  the  old  gentleman's  impartial  rule ;  and  he  took  care  to  see  it  was 
strictly  adhered  to.  As  the  clock  struck  ten,  geography  was  shoved  aside  by 
the  muse  of  mathematics.  A  sea  of  dirty  water  had  washed  out  in  a  twinkling 
all  traces  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  palimpset  slate  presented  a  clean 
&oe  for  whatever  figures  might  next  be  traced  upon  it 
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The  hour  for  Eiiclidizing  was  arrived,  and  anon  tlie  black  parcillclogram  was 
intersected  with  numerous  triangles  of  the  Isosceles  and  fc«talenc  pattern ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  promising  dihutf  we  did  not  make  much  quicker  progress 
here  than  in  the  previous  lesson.  How  should  we,  who  had  not  only  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  subject  to  cope  with,  but  a  much  more  furmidnble 
difficulty — VIZ.,  the  obstruction  which  we  opposed  to  each  other's  advance,  by 
the  plan,  so  unwisely  adopted,  of  making  all  the  c]a>s  do  the  same  tin'ng,  that 
they  miglit  keep  pace  together.  It  is  a  polite  piece  of  folly  tnough  for  a 
wl'.ole  party  to  be  kept  waiting  dinner  by  a  lounging  guest,  who  choo^es  to  ride 
in  the  park  when  he  ought  to  be  at  his  toilet;  but  wc  were  the  victims  of  a 
much  greater  absurdity,  who  lost  what  might  have  proved  an  h.our  of  j  rclitablo 
work,  out  of  tenderness  to  some  incorrigibly  idle  or  Bceotian  boy,  wl.o  could 
not  get  over  the  Pons  Asinoruni,  (every  proj)osition  was  a  joris  to  some  asinus 
or  other,)  and  so  made  thost?  who  were  over  stand  still,  or  c<»nic  back  to  help 
him  acr(»ss.  Neither  was  thi.**,  though  a  very  considerable  drawbiuk,  cur  on'y 
hindrance — the  guides  were  not  always  safe.  Sometimes  he  who  acted  in  that 
capacity  would  shout  "  Eureka  "  too  soon ;  and  having  undert4ikcn  to  lend  the 
van.  lead  it  astray  till  just  about,  as  he  supposed,  to  come  down  uj.on  the  i)roof 
Itself,  and  to  come  down  with  a  Q.  K.  1). :  the  master  would  stop  l;im  short, 
and  bid  him — as  Coh-ndge  told  the  ingenious  author  of  Gtuases  at  Truth — "  to 
guess  again."  But  suppose  the  "guess"  fortunate,  or  that  a  boy  had  even  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  own  industry  or  reflection,  in  ma.'«tering  a  jjrojcsition,  did  it 
follow  that  he  would  be  a  dear  expositor  of  what  he  knew  "*  It  was  far  other- 
wise. Our  young  Archimedes — unacquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  sciince, 
and  being  also  (as  we  have  hinted)  lamentably  defective  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  words — would  mix  up  such  a  "farrago"  of  irrelevancies  and  rep- 
etitions with  the  j)roof,  as,  in  fact,  to  render  it  to  the  majority  no  proof  at  all. 
Euclid  should  be  taught  in  his  own  words, — just  enough  and  none  to  spare : 
the  employment  of  less  must  engender  obscurity ;  and  of  more,  a  want  of  neat- 
ness and  perspicacity.  The  best  geometrician  amongst  us  would  have  cut  but 
a  bad  figure  by  die  side  of  a  lad  of  ver}'  average  ability  brought  up  to  know 
Euclid  bv  book. 

Another  twitch  of  the  bell  announced  that  the  hour  for  playing  at  trianghs 
had  expired.  In  five  minutes  the  slate  was  covered  with  bars  of  minims  and 
crotchets,  and  the  music  lesson  brgun.  This,  in  the  general  tone  of  its  delivciy, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the -geographical  one  of  two  hours  before;  the 
only  diflTcrcnec  being  that  "  ut,  re,  me,"  had  succeeded  to  names  of  certain 
cities,  and  '*  fa,  so,  la,*'  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  It  would  be  as 
vain  an  attempt  to  descril)e  all  the  noise  we  made  as  to  show  its  rationale  or 
motive.  It  was  loa<l  enough  to  have  cowed  a  lion,  stopped  a  donkey  in  mid- 
l)ray — to  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  vocal  Lablache,  or  to  have  sent  any 
prima  donna  into  hysterics.  When  this  third  hour  had  been,  bellowed  away, 
and  the  bell  had  rung  unheard  the  advent  of  a  fourth — prfsto — in  came  Mous. 

D ,  to  relieve  the  meek  man  who  had  acted  as  corypha:us  to  the  music  class; 

and  after  a  little  tugging,  had  soon  produced  from  his  pocket  that  without 
which  you  never  catch  a  Frenchman— a  theme.  The  theme  being  announced, 
we  proceedwi  (not  quite  tant  hien  que  mal)  to  scribble  it  down  at  his  dictation, 
and  to  amend  its  orthography  afterwards  from  a  corrected  cojiy  on  the  slate. 
Once  more  the  indefatigable  bell  obtruded  its  tinkle,  to  proclaim  that  Herr  Roth 
was  coming  with  a  Fable  of  Gellert,  or  a  chapter  from  Vater  Pestalozzi's  serious 
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novel,  Gumal  und  Lina,  to  read  and  expound,  and  catecliise  upon.  This  List 
lesson  before  dinner  was  always  accompanied  bv  frequent  yawns  and  other  un- 
repressed  symptoms  of  fatij^ue;  and  at  its  conclusion  we  all  rose  with  a  shout 
%nd  rushed  into  the  corridors. 

On  resuming  work  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  even  less  attention  and  method 
observed  than  before.  The  classes  were  then  broken  up,  and  private  lessons 
were  given  in  accomplishments,  or  in  some  of  the  useful  arts.  Drawing  dogs 
and  cows,  with  a  master  to  look  after  the  trees  and  the  he<Iges;  whittling  and 
spirting  through  a  flute ;  playing  on  the  patience  of  a  violin ;  turning  at  a 
lathe;  or  fencing  with  a  powerful  maitre  cT  Armes; — such  were  the  general 
occupations.    It  was  then,  however,  that  we  English  withdrew  to  our  Greek 

and  Latin ;  and,  under  a  kind  master,  Dr.  M ,  acquired  (with  the  exception 

of  a  love  for  natunil  history,  and  a  very  unambitious  turn  of  mind)  all  that 
really  could  deserve  the  name  of  education. 

We  have  now  described  the  sedentary  life  at  the  chateau.  In  the  next  paper 
the  reader  shall  be  carried  to  the  gymnasium ;  the  drill-ground  behind  the  lake ; 
to  our  small  menageries  of  kids,  Guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits;  be  present  at  our 
ball  and  skating-bouts  in  winter,  and  at  our  bathings,  fishings,  frog- spear ings, 
and  rambles  over  the  Jura  in  summer. 

Wo  regret  not  to  have  seen  the  second  installment  of  this  English  boy's 
Beminiscenccs  of  Student  Life  at  Yverdun.  If  written,  it  was  not  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  in  which  the  first  appeared.  The  student  does 
not  appear  to  have  appreciated  or  have  profited  by  Pestalozzi^s  origi- 
nal methods,  which  arc  herein  so  well  set  forth.  He  was  not  caught 
young  enough  and  had  become  too  hardened  in  the  unvitalized  and 
mere  memory  processes  of  the  English  public  schools. 

BEMINISCENCES  OF  DR.   HATO. 

We  find  in  the  reminiscences  and  life  of  another  English  visitor,  who 
became  both  student  and  assistant  at  Yverdun,  a  more  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  educator's  personal  character,  and  the  fruitful  results 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  old  feudal  castle  and  in  the  somewhat  noisy  family 
and  not  very  wisely  administered  institution  of  Pcstalozzi.  We  close 
this  chapter  with  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Rev.  Charles 
Mayo,  LL.D.,tin  1826,  giving  the  substance  of  several  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  him  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street  (founded  by 
that  great  practical  educator  and  countryman  of  ours,  Count  Rumford — 
Benjamin  Thompson,  of  Walpole,  Mass.),  on  the  principles  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  educational  system.  Dr.  Mayo  and  his  daughter  introduced  into 
England  the  Pestalozzi  improved  methods  of  infant  and  child  instruc- 
tion, which  were  pursued  in  the  Model  and  Training  Schools,  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Society  in  London,  and  which  Mr.  Sheldon  intro- 
duced a  quarter  of  a  century  later  into  the  Model  and  Training  Institu- 
tion of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Some  years  ago  an  Irish  gentleman,  traveling  through  Yverdun,  in  the  Pays 
dc  Vand,  was  prevailed  on  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  Institution  of 
PcAitaloz/i.  The  first  class  he  inspected  was  carried  on  in  a  language  not  famil- 
iar  to  him,  yet  was  ho  much  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  vivacity  portrayed 
in  the  features  of  the  pnpila.    Bat  when,  the  following  hour,  he  witnessed  the 
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power  of  the  metl)o<1  in  its  application  to  arithmetic,  ho  (liscovcred  in  the  Kchol- 
ars  a  clear  conception  of  iiunilK'r  ami  it8  relations,  a  precision  an<i  ra]»i(Iity  in 
mental  calculation,  and  an  animation  and  interest  in  their  employment,  which 
convinced  him  that  a  secret  had  been  discovered  by  Pestalozzi,  and  he  was 
resoivtHl,  if  i>oKsible,  to  penetrate  it.  .The  proi>osed  visit  of  two  hours  termin- 
ated at  the  expiration  of  thn>e-iMn$tts ;  nor  was  his  admiration  of  the  method 
confined  to  a  iare  s{N'culativo  reeei»tion  of  the  princijjles ;  he  transplanteil  into 
his  own  country  the  practical  truths  he  had  learned  in  Switzerland,  and  though 
Provitlence  has  interrupted  the  course  of  his  more  extended  lal)ors,  he  still,  in 
the  l)Osom  of  his  own  family,  applies  the  lessons  of  Pestalozzi,  and  teaches  his 
children  to  reverct  his  name.  It  was  not  a  theoretical  examination  of  the  method 
that  etFected  this  conviction  and  animate<l  to  these  exertions  ;  it  was  a  personal 
view  of  the  practical  influence  of  the  syst^^m,  in  scenes  lit  up  by  the  genius  and 
warmed  with  the  benevolence  of  Pestalozzi  himself.  Could  I  transport  you  in 
thoujjrht  to  the  scenes  where  Pc9ttalozzi  lived,  and  tnu^ht,  and  suffered  with  his 
scholars,  the  heart  would  feel  even  before  the  understanding;  discerned  the 
beauty,  the  truth  of  his  principK^s.  A  skeleton  view  of  his  system  might  lead 
you  to  a  cold  appmbation  of  his  views,  but  it  must  be  the  living,  the  breathing 
portraiture  of  the  man  that  must  awaken  your  love,  and  dis])osc  you  to  imitate 
what  you  have  learned  to  admire.  I  have  seen  him  surrounded  by  his  pupils, 
have  marked  the  overfliAvings  of  his  tenderness ;  I  have  read  in  a  thousand 
traits  of  good -nature  the  continnation  of  his  history.  I  have  witnessed  the 
nfTeciing  siniplieity,  the  a^tandon  with  which  he  speaks  of  all  ho  has  done  and 
essaveil  to  (b>  for  humanitv.  Could  I  convev  to  others  the  sentiments  I  feel  for 
him,  Pestalozzi  would  l>e  loved  and  honored  as  he  desen'es.  Three  years  of 
intimate  connection  with  him,  every  day  marked  with  some  proof  of  his  afleo- 
tion.  may  ^ell  have  knit  my  heart  to  his;  and  among  the  most  cherishwl  recol- 
lections of  the  past  is,  th.1t  IVsUilozzi  honored  me  with  his  friendship,  and 
thanked  me  for  cheering  his  decline. 

UENRY   (lord)   brougham. 

Among  the  English  visitors  to  Pestalozzi,  whose  testimony  to  the 
orimnalitv  and  value  of  his  methods  as  well  as  to  the  disinterested 
character  of  the  man,  before  the  Education  Committee  of  1818,  car- 
ried immense  weight  wherever  the  proceedings  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment were  known,  was  Henry  Brougham.  He  commenced  in  1816  that 
public  agitation  of  the  claims  of  the  people  to  better  schools  which 
culminated  in  the  legislation  of  1870. 

It  was  Pestalozzi  and  men  of  his  type  who  inspired  tlie  Great 
Commoner  of  England,  as  Henry  Brougham  was  called  before  a  title 
had  confounded  him  with  a  group  of  much  inferior  men,  with  his 
exalted  estimate  of  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation. 

''His  calling  is  high  and  holy;  his  fame  is  the  property  of  nations;  his 
renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in 
his  own  time.  Ea(rh  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his 
soul  in  peace,  pi^rforms  his  appointed  course, — awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promises, — resting  from  his  labors,  bequeaths  his  memory  to  the  genera- 
tion whom  his  works  have  blessed, — and  sleeps  under  the  humble  bnt  not  inglo* 
rious  epitaph,  commemorating  one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man 
goi  rid  of  an  enemy." 


FRIEDERICH  FROBEL  UPON  PESTALOZZI. 

Letter  to  the  Pbincess-Regent  of  Schwabzeubo-Rudolstadt, 

April  27,  1809. 


MAN   AS   THE   SUBJECT  OF   EDUCATION. 

Pestalozzi's  principles  of  education  and  instruction  and  his  pro- 
ceedings, growing  out  of  them,  and  the  means  for  their  application  are 
founded  entirely  upon  the  phenomena  of  his  existence  as  a  created 
being. 

Man  as  he  is  represented  to  us  is  a  union  of  three  chief  attributes ; 
body,  soul,  mind ;  to  cultivate  these  harmoniously  and  as  a  whole  is  his 
object.  Pestalozzi  goes  from  this  existence  of  man  into  the  phenomena, 
that  is,  from  that  which  he  is  by  the  sum  of  his  powers  and  according 
to  his  destiny  (its  suitable  culture).  Hence  he  takes  man  into  consid- 
eration according  to  this  sum  of  his  powers  as  a  bodily,  intellectual  and 
emotional  being,  and  works  upon  him  in  this  sum  of  his  powers  and  for 
their  harmonious  development  and  culture,  from  which  &*st  arises 
that  whole  which  is  called  man. 

Pestalozzi,  therefore,  works  not  merely  upon  the  bodily  powers  and 
their  development,  not  only  upon  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  its  devel- 
opment, nor  only  upon  the  soul  and  its  development  (although  he  is 
accused  of  doing  so),  nor  merely  upon  two  of  these  at  once,  as  body  and 
mind,  or  body  and  soul,  or  soul  and  mind.  No !  Pestalozzi  develops 
man,  works  upon  man  in  the  totality  of  his  powers. 

Man  in  his  manifestations  must  rim  through  three  principal  epochs, 
according  to  his  powers ;  that  of  the  body,  that  of  the  soul,  that  of  the 
mind ;  he  runs  through  them  not  separated,  or  singly,  so  that  he  first 
runs  through  that  of  the  body,  then  that  of  the  soul,  and  at  last  that  of 
the  mind ;  no,  these  epochs  are  convertible  in  the  man  developed  in  per- 
fectly undisturbed  natural  relations ;  their  circular  course  returns  ever 
again,  and  the  more  so  the  more  perfect  the  man  becomes — until  the 
limits  of  his  powers  as  well  as  of  their  development  fall  away  and  are 
removed,  and  the  continuous  whole — man — stands  before  us. 

It  would  be  highly  unjust,  therefore,  to  say  of  Pestalozzi  that  be  de- 
veloped men,  the  powers  of  men,  each  power  separately  at  three  differ- 
ent epochs,  first  the  body,  then  the  soul,  and  then  the  mind,  since  he 
really  takes  them  all  into  view  at  once  in  harmonious  and  brotherly 
union,  and  although  he  seems,  perhaps,  for  the  time  to  be  treating 
merely  the  physical  powers,  he  is  observing  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion equally  the  influence  of  this  treatment  upon  mind  and  soul. 

He  has  man  as  a  whole  in  his  eye,  as  an  unseparated  and  inseparable 
whole,  and  in  all  that  he  does  and  wishes  to  do  for  him  and  his  culti- 
vation, he  does  it  for  him  as  a  whole.  At  no  time  does  he  act  only  for 
49  i 
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the  development  of  one  power,  leaving  the  others  without  nourishment ; 
for  example,  he  never  is  acting  for  the  mind  alone  and  leaving  uncon- 
sidered, unsatisfied  and  uncared  for  and  }n  inaction  the  body  and  the 
soul ;  all  the  powers  are  cared  for  at  all  times. 

But  often  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  man's  nature 
stands  forth  and  apparently  dominates  the  others. 

Pestalozzi  takes  into  view  man  according  to  and  in  his  manifestation, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  those  which  are  grounded  in  the 
mind  of  man,  when  he  works  specially  upon  the  predominant  power; 
it  is  not  done  in  an  isolated  and  divided  way,  but  in  order  to  work 
through  his  treatment  upon  the  other  equal  but  slumbering  and  resting 
powers.  So,  for  example,  in  one  and  the  same  epoch  upon  the  senses, 
through  these  upon  the  body,  and  through  these  again  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  so  in  a  perpetual  round. 

Pestalozzi  takes  man  according  to  his  manifestation.  But  man  does 
not  manifest  himself  alone,  for  and  through  himself;  he  manife9ts 
himself  under  conditions  determined  by  nature  and  by  his  mother,  and 
both  these  united — that  is,  by  love. 

So  the  man  becomes  child,  that  is,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  love 
of  the  father  and  mother. 

Pestalozzi  then  wishes  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  man  in  his  mani- 
festation as  child,  through  the  conditions  under  which  he  appears,  that 
is,  the  love  of  the  father  and  mother.  We  think  of  the  father  and 
mother  as  united  by  love  in  order  to  exalt  the  child,  t.  e.,  the  sum  of 
their  love,  into  an  independent  being  by  means  of  education. 

Can  there  be  a  truer,  more  careful  nurse  and  developer  of  this  love 
made  visible,  this  independent  essence,  this  child,  than  the  father  and 
the  mother,  than  the  two  united  by  mutual  love,  to  which  the  child 
owes  his  existence — indeed,  whose  sum  and  substance  the  child  is  ? 

Pestalozzi  thus  wishes  only  what  nature  and  the  being  of  man 
wishes ;  he  wishes  that  man  in  his  manifestation  as  child  shall  be  de- 
veloped by  his  father  and  mother,  and  in  their  mutual  love  be  culti- 
vated throughout  and  educated  according  to  his  capacities  as  a  corporeal, 
feeling  and  intellectual  being. 

MAN   IN   HIS   MANIFESTATION   AS   A   CHILD. 

The  existence  of  mind  and  soul  in  the  child  is  expressed  merely  by 
simple  life. 

Mind  and  soul  appear  limited  by  and  in  the  mass,  the  body — for 
still  all  parts  in  the  body  are  one ;  the  mind  and  the  senses  by  which 
the  world  without  works  through  the  body  upon  the  mind  and  soul  are 
not  yet  distinguishable. 

The  body  of  the  child  is  still  a  mass ;  it  appears  so  tender  and  frail, 
60  much  too  material  and  awkward  for  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  the 
child,  yet  slumbering  and  weak,  to  work  through  it. 

By  degrees  the  senses,  feeling,  sight,  etc.,  develop  and  separate. 
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Tlie  child  feels  the  warmth  of  the  mother's  breast  and  the  breath  of 
her  loving  lips ;  it  smiles  (the  first  appearance  of  the  aoul,  the  first  sign 
of  the  80ul*s  existence). 

The  child  perceives  the  mother ;  it  feels  her  nearness,  her  distance, 
etc. ;  the  child  louks  (the  first  appearance  of  mind — the  first  sign  of  its 
existence). 

At  the  moment  of  the  beginning  of  this  separation  of  the  senses,  the 
true  mother  works  upon  the  unfolding  and  development  of  the  child 
according  to  its  various  capacities ;  the  love  of  the  mother  makes  the 
child  feel,  see,  hear. 

Thus  are  developed,  without  giving  any  account  of  themselves — 
yielding  only  to  holy  feeling,  to  the  demands  of  their  nature — the 
senses  of  the  chWl,  which  are  the  paths  to  its  mind  and  soul. 

Here  is  the  third  point,  where  Pestalozzi  takes  into  account  the  par- 
ents— where  he  appeals  to  them  with  the  view  of  exalting  the  being  of 
their  love  to  the  higher  life,  to  conscious  independence — where  he  gives 
them  means  and  guidance  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  capacities  of 
their  child. 

What  Pestalozzi  wishes  as  means  of  development  he  had  pointed  out 
in  his  Boot  for  Mothers,  which  many  have  misunderstood  and  which 
is  yet  the  highest  which  can  be  given  to  man,  the  most  loving  feeling 
could  create,  the  highest  and  best  gift  which  he  could  bestow  in  the 
present  circumstances  upon  his  brethren  and  sisters. 

What  Pestalozzi  expresses  in  that  book  are  only  suggestions  of  what 
lies  in  his  soul,  as  a  great,  glorious,  living  and  unspeakable  whole. 

His  soul  felt  the  joys  of  heaven  in  his  intuition  of  the  perception  of 
the  father  and  mother  following  the  call  of  nature  by  the  education  of 
their  children.  Overpowered  by  this  heavenly  joy,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote,  not  for  word-catchers  and  quibblers^no  1  he  wrote  for  parents, 
for  fathers,  for  mothers,  who  he  thought  would  conceive  and  feel  as  he 
did,  to  whom  he  only  needed  to  point  out  what  they  should  do,  what 
they  could  do,  and  how  they  could  do  it. 

The  highest  object  of  recognition,  of  the  intuition  of  mind  and  soul 
to  man,  is  humanity. 

Pestalozzi  took  pleasure,  in  his  Book  for  Mothers,  in  pointing  out  to 
man  what  he  wished ;  and,  in  order  to  point  out  all  that  he  wished, 
could  he  choose  anything  higher  and  more  perfect  than  man,  whose 
body  is  destined  for  the  earth  and  whose  being  is  destined  for  heaven  ? 
That  he  chose  the  highest,  the  most  perfect  thing,  is  now  made  a  re- 
proach to  him ! 

But  is  there  a  more  glorious,  more  exalted,  more  beautiful,  more 
worthy  object  of  observation  and  recognition  than  man  ? — and  is  not 
the  body  the  house  of  our  spirit,  which  is  destined  for  eternity  and  for 
communion  with  God?  Can  it,  as  he  himself  says,  be  contrary  to  nat- 
ure to  learn  to  know  it  early,  to  respect  it  early,  to  rejoice  in  it  early, 
that  it  may  be  made  holy  for  us  ?    Can  it,  as  they  charge  Pestalozzi, 
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be  contrary  to  nature  to  orient  one's  self  early  in  the  house  where 
one  dwells? 

As  I  stand  before  you,  it  cannot  be  my  aim  to  contradict  the  objec- 
tions of  Pestalozzi's  opposers,  who  for  the  most  part  misunderstand 
him,  since  I  am  merely  striving  to  represemt  literally  the  essence  of 
Pestalozzi's  fundamental  efforts  according  to  his  own  representation ; 
I  merely  say  that  a  great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  these  efforts 
consists  in  this;  that  Pestalozzi,  for  various  reasons,  errs  very  much 
when  he  enlists  the  child  himself  in  the  first  cognition  and  develop- 
ment of  himself  and  the  man,  and  even  starts  from  the  body  of  the 
child. 

But  how  can  it  be  a  crime;  how  can  it  be  against  nature  to  re- 
spect the  body  early,  to  learn  early  to  know  the  body  and  its  use,  the 
use  to  which  we  all  owe  everything,  by  which  alone  we  learn  to  know 
the  world  without,  which  helps  us  to  sustain  and  battle  for  our  life,  as 
it  helps  us  to  recognize  God,  to  do  good,  and  to  rescue  our  brothers  and 
sisters  with  strong  arms  from  the  brink  of  perdition  ? 

Truly,  whoever  wishes  to  teach  the  child  to  respect  his  body  must 
re.^pect  himself ;  if  he  wishes  to  learn  to  know  it,  he  must  know  him- 
self ;  whoever  wishes  to  instruct  in  the  use  of  it,  must  know  it  himself, 
all  this  must  come  to  his  consciousness ;  whoever  works  to  make  the 
child  feel  the  sacredness  of  his  body,  to  himself  it  must  be  sacred ! 

Indeed,  no  man  could  understand  Pestalozzi  who  had  not  in  his  soul, 
when  this  elementary  book  first  fell  into  his  hands,  that  which  Pesta- 
lozzi felt  to  be  exalted  in  humanity ;  to  him  those  principles  were  dead 
forms  without  sense  or  significance,  and  afterwards  one  person,  perhaps 
without  examination,  repeated  the  judgment  of  another  who  seemed  to 
him  well-informed. 

But  were  all  these  men  parents  to  whom  Pestalozzi  spoke  ?  Noble 
Princess,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  wearying  you,  I  could  say  much  upon 
the  excellence  and  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  of  the  man  himself ;  I 
only  permit  myself  to  express  one  thing  of  which  I  am  deeply  per- 
suaded in  my  own  mind. 

Many  a  young  man  and  boy,  powerful  by  the  nature  of  their  collec- 
tive capacities,  would  not  have  lost  his  powers  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth, 
if  his  parents  or  teachers  had  followed  in  his  education  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  in  his  Book  for  Mothers. 

Many  a  young  man  would  have  known  how  to  be  a  useful  and  esti- 
mable subject,  in  the  years  of  his  ripeness  and  understanding,  if  his 
body  could  have  fulfilled  the  requisitions  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

Pestalozzi's  Book  f(rr  Mothers  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  he  wishes 
to  do  ;  he  wrote  significantly  ;  "  or  a  guide  for  mothers  in  the  observa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  to  teach  them  to  speak." 

But  man  is  not  the  only  thing  upon  earth  ;  the  whole  outward  world 
is  the  object  of  his  recognition,  and  the  means  for  his  development  amd 
culture. 
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Pestalozzi  said,  therefore,  and  still  says :  '<  As  I  have  shown  you  that 
you  can  bring  man  by  degrees  through  gradual  development  of  the 
child  to  the  conscious  inspection  and  recognition  of  tlie  world  without, 
so  bring  every  other  object  of  the  world  without  to  his  inspection  and 
recognition,  every  object  which  approaches  the  child,  which  lies  in  his 
circle,  in  his  world,  as  he  himself  lies  in  this  world  1 " 

Scarcely  does  it  seem  possible  that  herein  can  lie  anything  contrary 
to  nature,  difficult  to  be  recognized,  or  difficult  to  be  carried  out,  and 
yet  the  opponents  of  Pestalozzi  find  more  than  all  this  in  it.  Pestalozzi's 
opponents  reproach  him  strongly  that  he  merely  speaks  of  this  obser- 
vation and  recognition. 

But  we  observe  with  all  our  senses,  and  how  could  Pestalozzi  believe 
that  any  one  would  accuse  him,  when  he  used  the  word  observation,  of 
meaning  simple  observation  with  the  eyes  ? 

The  Book  for  Mothers  is  to  teach  the  mother,  in  the  first  place,  to 
develop  and  to  cultivate  the  senses  of  the  child  both  singly  and  in  their 
harmonious  united  working.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  show  how  and 
in  what  natural  series  of  steps,  one  may  bring  the  objects  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  to  the  observation  and  recognition  of  the  child.  In  the 
third  place,  it  is  to  put  the  mothers  and  tlie  teachers  in  a  condition  to 
teach  the  child  the  use  and  destination  of  his  powers  and  capacities, 
as  well  as  the  use  and  design  of  the  objects  of  the  world  without ;  and 
to  bring  them  to  his  consciousness. 

And  in  all  this  they  accuse  Pestalozzi  of  expressing  one-sided  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  instruction,  although  it  is  surely  impossible  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  he  requires  without  developing  and  cultivating 
man  in  all  the  directions  of  his  great  powers. 

Others  came  forward  and  said,  Pestalozzi  would  have  dead  words  and 
repetitions ;  what  he  gives  is  dead  and  therefore  killing.  Still  others 
came  forward  and  said  what  Pestalozzi  wishes  the  child  to  know 
should  be  taught  him  earlier  and  better ;  they  point  to  the  number  of 
children's  books  that  have  appeared  for  every  age,  and  for  children  of 
all  conditions ;  to  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  natural  history, 
on  excursions,  journeys,  stories  and  picture  books  of  all  kinds,  etc. 

By  all  these  means  that  has  not  been  done  which  Pestalozzi  wishes 
to  have  done.  Everything  is  given  to  the  child  prepared  and  related^ 
so  that  his  understanding  has  no  work  to  do. 

The  powers  of  the  child's  mind  are  not  rendered  active  and  self- 
working.  The  undei-standing  of  the  adult  has  already  prepared  every- 
thing so  that  the  activity  of  the  child's  understanding  and  recognition 
are  left  without  employment.  The  consequence  of  this  is  weakness 
of  mind  and  especially  of  the  self-acting  judgment  of  the  child,  and  his 
egress  out  of  his  own  inner  world  instead  of  making  him  at  home  in  it 
and  acquainted  with  it. 

They  have  also  reproached  Pestalozzi  for  the  form  of  his  Book  for 
Mothers,    But  when  he  wrote,  it  was  not  his  opinion  that  the  father. 
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mother,  teacher,  whose  haud-book  he  designed  it  to  be,  would  neces- 
sarily confine  himself  strictly  and  anxiously  to  his  representations.  He 
strove  only  to  represent  what  was  essential  in  general,  so  far  as  this  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so,  and  to  touch  upon  all  parts  of  the  whole. 

Some  complained  in  regard  to  the  book  that  the  sequence  was  not 
logical  enough ;  but  Pestalozzi  wished  neither  to  establish  a  strong  logi- 
cal sequence,  nor,  still  less,  to  confine  the  use  and  application  of  it. 

What  Pestalozzi  had  really  contemplated  was  in  the  opinion  of  others 
too  precise  and  stiff. 

Although  it  was  hardly  possible  that  Pestalozzi  should  not  begin  his 
list  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  with  the  head,  he  did  not  say  that 
if  other  parts,  the  hand  for  example,  should  attract  the  attention  of  the 
child,  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  that  and  directed  to  the  head 
because  that  happened  to  stand  first  in  the  book.  Pestalozzi  says 
expressly,  the  peculiar  Book  for  Mothers  is  the  nature  of  the  child  in  its 
manifestations. 

I  know  a  mother  who  has  treated  her  child  now  two  and  a  quarter 
yeai*s  old  in  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi,  and  according  to  his  meaning.  It 
is  delightful  and  exalting  to  the  heart  to  see  that  mother  and  child. 

And  surely  the  object  of  that  mother's  activity,  the  inner  life  of  her 
soul,  could  not  permit  her  through  her  love  for  her  child,  indeed,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  her,  to  follow  to  the  letter  the  directions  in 
Pestalozzi's  book  ;  yet  this  mother  did  not  find  his  writings  contrary  to 
nature,  nor  killing  to  the  mind  of  her  child ;  no  I  It  was  what  Pesta- 
lozzi wished  that  she  comprehended  in  her  inmost  soul.  It  is  a  joy  to 
see  that  child  with  his  angelic  voice,  his  childlike  innocence,  and  his 
love  not  only  for  his  mother,  but  for  everything  that  surrounds  him. 

It  is  the  highest  enjoyment  to  see  how  at  home  the  child  is  in  his 
world,  how  continually  active  and  occupied  he  is  in  it.  He  stands  now 
at  a  higher  point  of  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  world  around 
him,  but  uninjured  in  his  innocent  childishness. 

This  child  lives  a  gentle  inner  life  ;  he  rejoices  inwardly  in  awaken- 
ing nature,  and  seizes  everything  with  attention  that  strikes  his  senses 
which  his  early  awakened  powers  of  body  and  mind  make  easily  pos- 
sible to  him.  The  mother  followed  Pestalozzi ;  what  she  did  she  did  by 
following  his  meaning.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  working  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  see  the  limits  of  the  culture  of  body,  soul  and  mind. 

Often  and  willingly  has  this  mother  said,  who  always  strove  to  do  her 
duty  before  she  knew  of  Pestalozzi,  that  from  Pestalozzi  she  had 
learned  how  to  be  a  mother. 

Pestalozzi's  Book  for  Mothers  would  have  been  much  less  unjustly 
judged  if  the  second  part  had  yet  appeared.  It  is  still  wanting,  alas  ! 
Pestalozzi  has  not  expressed  his  idea  fully  in  its  application  ;  this  is  an 
important  view  which  every  one  should  take  before  forming  a  judgment. 

As  much  and  even  more  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judg- 
ing of  the  book,  is  that  what  Pestalozzi  wishes  is  not  limited  to  the 
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time  when  the  faculty  of  speech  appears  iu  the  child,  or  even  when  it 
actually  begins  to  speak ;  no !  it  begins  in  the  working  and  application 
at  the  moment  when  the  child  perceives  outward  impressions  decid- 
edly, that  is,  discriminates  between  light  and  darkness.  The  mother 
must  already  have  taught  the  child  to  observe  everything,  to  separate 
everything  which  comes  within  the  circle  of  his  life,  before  the  peculiar 
moment  of  time  when  the  development  of  language  begins. 

I  know  children  so  treated  who  were  j^year  and  a  half  old  before  they 
began  to  speak,  but  who  could  discriminate  between  all  things  that 
immediately  surrounded  them,  and  appeared  to  have  distinct  and  quite 
significant  conceptions  of  everything.  If  the  child  has  been  so  treated 
it  has  the  very  essential  and  useful  advantage,  when  it  does  begin  to 
speak,  of  knowing  well  the  objects  it  is  about  to  name,  and  hence  needs 
not  to  divide  its  powers  but  can  apply  them  unitedly  in  the  naming  of 
them.  It  can  now  make  important  progress  in  speaking,  and  this  is 
really  the  case  with  such  children. 

The  Book  for  Mothers  first  gave  a  guide  for  teaching  the  child  to 
observe  that  language  is  the  medium  of  sympathy. 

The  mother  must  work  according  to  nature,  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  child's  capacity  for  language  and  its  development.  To  elevate  the 
social  life  between  mother,  father  and  child,  the  mother  widens  the 
child's  power  of  language.  The  father,  the  mother,  the  members  of 
the  family,  now  teach  the  child  the  meaning  of  the  language  tbey  speak, 
that  they  may  mutually  understand  each  other  more  easily,  and  sympa- 
thize about  everything  that  surrounds  them. 

But  Pestalozzi  not  only  wishes  that  everything  that  happens  uncon- 
sciously shall  be  brought  to  the  consciousness,  that  that  which  has  hap- 
pened shall  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  that  it  shall  happen  consecutively, 
all-sidedly  and  comprehensively,  and  in  conformity  with  the  developing 
progress  of  the  child. 

The  meaning  of  language  which  Pestalozzi  now  wishes  to  have  the 
child  learn  is  the  meaning  of  it  in  the  closest  sense,  the  special  mean- 
ing; for  only  from  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  and  individual 
thing  can  man  rise  to  the  knowledge  and  command  of  the  universal. 

The  child  is  taught  then  the  meaning  of  every  single  word,  every  sin- 
gle expression.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  lies  darkly  in  the 
demands  of  human  nature,  but  the  Book  for  Mothers  gives  this  guidance 
in  the  first  place. 

According  to  Pestalozzi  the  child  is  now  to  learn  by  observation,  for 
example,  the  meaning  of  contrasted  words  which  it  either  hears  or  even 
speaks  already  intelligibly ;  as  dark,  bright;  heavy,  light ;  black,  white  ; 
transparent,  opaque ;  there,  here ;  furniture,  tool ;  animal,  stone ;  go, 
sit ;  run,  creep ;  coarse,  fine ;  more,  less ;  one,  many ;  living,  dead ; 
prick,  cut,  etc.  Pestalozzi  here  shows  particularly  how  contrast,  which 
he  always  designates  as  to  be  found  in  every  conception,  is  specially 
cultivating. 
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Thus  far  the  mother  has  developed  the  child's  capacity  of  language 
according  to  Festalozzi's  method  ;  she  has  taught  it  to  speak.  But  now 
before  she  carries  it  farther,  she  and  other  members  of  her  family 
must  cultivate  this  capacity. 

The  speaking  of  the  child  rises  by  degrees  to  connected  language. 
The  child  knows  and  raises  itself  to  a  determined  knowledge  oc  the 
meaning  of  all  that  it  speaks. 

By  all  that  the  mother  has  Mtherto  done  for  the  child,  it  is  now  in  a 
condition  to  know  precisely  the  objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  to 
observe  them  singly,  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  Its  power  to 
observe  is  perfectly  awakened,  and  in  full  activity.  The  circle  of  its 
knowledge  widens  as  its  world  widens;  it  accompanies  its  mother 
wherever  her  employments  call  her.  It  is  continually  led  to  know  more 
objects  of  the  surrounding  world.  The  objects  themselves  stand  forth 
more  and  more  prominently. 

It  recognizes  intelligibly  what  was  hitherto  unknown  and  uusepa- 
rated,  and  still  lies  partly  so,  and  will  continue  to  be  more  or  less  so  un- 
til it  consciously  surveys  a  fixed  portion  of  the  outward  world,  and  free 
and  independent  of  that  world,  can  again  create  and  represent  it. 

To  raise  the  child  to  this  perfectly  conscious  recognition  of  the  out- 
ward world,  must  hence  be  the  object  of  its  mother's  striving.  The 
glorious  kingdom  of  nature  now  opens  by  degrees  to  the  child  ;  led  by 
its  mother's  hand  it  entera  tbat  glorious  kingdom.  Nature  is  now  its 
world ;  the  child  creates  nature  from  its  world. 

A  hundred  little  stones,  a  hundred  little  plants,  flowers,  leaves,  a  hun- 
dred little  animals,  innumerable  objects  of  nature  accompany  its  steps ; 
its  heart  beats  loudly.  It  finds  friends,  it  carries  about  and  takes  care 
of  objects  ;  but  it  does  not  know  why  it  is  happy,  why  it  carries  about 
and  takes  care  of  these  objects,  why  its  heart  beats  so  loudly.  Should 
these  impressions  be  allowed  to  vanbh  without  having  been  firmly 
retained  ? 

According  to  Pestalozzi,  the  mother  now  teaches  the  child  to  perceive 
these  objects  on  all  sides,  to  recognize  all  their  qualities,  that  is,  with 
the  help  of  all  their  senses ;  she  teaches  it  to  use  its  observation  upon 
the  whole  aspect  of  them,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them  to  others. 

The  child  now  holds  firm  points  to  which  it  can  fasten  its  joy, — 
sound,  motion,  shape,  form,  smoothness,  etc.  It  sees  the  connection  of 
these  qualities  and  a  hundred  others  to  qualities  partly  determinable,  or 
merely  supposable ;  so  that  the  child  is  now  first  conscious  of  its  joy. 

How  happy  is  the  child  now  whom  its  mother  has  made  conscious  of 
all  these  impressions,  so  that  he  possesses  a  firm  point  by  which  the 
outward  world  stands  in  contact  with  him,  so  that  he  does  not  remain 
in  the  dark  with  his  heart  oppressed  with  feeling ;  so  that  he  does  not 
wander  in  a  mist  like  the  traveler  who  journeys  through  a  pleasing 
country  on  a  spring  morning  when  nature  is  partly  wrapped  in  vapor, 
and  shows  him  the  light  that  gleams  through  it,  promising  a  delightful 
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view.  As  man  longiugly  waits  for  the  dispersion  of  the  mist  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  objects  of  nature  may  appear  in  light  and 
clearness,  so  the  child  waits  for  the  guidance  of  the  loving  mother  who 
will  explain  to  him  the  rapture  of  his  heart  and  show  him  why  he  re- 
joices in  anticipation. 

What  a  calling  for  the  mother  1  She  teaches  the  child  to  become 
conscious  of  his  joys,  of  the  objects  of  his  delight*;  she  teaches  it  how 
to  give^n  account  of  all  it  sees  and  feels,  to  express  it  in  words  and  to 
share  it  with  others. 

The  mother  thus  raises  the  child  into  a  creature  of  intelligence  and 
feeling ;  she  teaches  him  the  qualities  of  objects ;  she  listens  to  every 
remark,  every  discovery,  every  word  of  her  child ;  she  rejoices  when  he 
rejoices;  she  receives  his  love  and  sympathy  in  her  own  breast,  she 
reciprocates  it  and  guides  it  with  delight. 

As  the  nature  of  the  child  receives  life  and  significance  thus,  so  the  lan- 
guage which  the  child,  the  mother,  the  father,  the  family  speaks,  receives 
life  and  significance.  Every  word  becomes  an  object,  an  impression,  a 
picture ;  to  every  word  the  child  joins  a  world,  a  cycle  of  impressions ; 
he  goes  in  his  remarks  upon  the  qualities  of  things,  from  the  easier  to 
the  more  diflScult,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  he  loves  to  seek  and 
find  it  all  himself ;  "  Dear  mother,  let  me  find  it  myself,"  he  says. 
Often  have  I  with  joy  and  light-heartedness  heard  children  make  this 
prayer  with  shining,  sparkling  eyes  I 

Later,  the  mother  leads  her  child  to  classifying  similar  things  (which 
it  tends  to  do  of  itself )  and  to  discriminating  between  different  things ; 
thus  the  child  learns  to  compare  what  it  sees. 

The  child  besides  observing,  also  imitates.  Imitation  betters  and 
perfects  his  observations.  The  mother  not  only  allows  this  imitation, 
she  not  only  rejoices  in  it,  but  she  aids  it. 

The  child  likes  above  all  things  to  imitate  the  sound  which  it  has 
evoked  from  some  inanimate  object  perhaps,  or  which  it  seems  to  him 
to  produce.  It  tries  to  imitate  the  sound  of  everything,  falling,  jump- 
ing, breathing,  moving.  All  the  objects  of  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, seem  to  emit  sounds ;  they  speak  audibly  to  him.  The  mother 
rejoices  in  the  child's  delight  when  in  the  spring  it  imitates  the  sounds 
of  nature,  and  she  challenges  him  to  do  it ;  she  does  it  unconsciously 
when  her  impulse  to  do  it  is  not  disturbed.  Who  has  not  seen  a  poor 
mother  playing  with  her  child  or  heard  her  say,  "  What  does  the  sheep 
do?  What  does  the  dog  say,  the  ox,  the  bird?"  The  child's  imita- 
tions increase  ;  it  imitates  the  twittering  of  the  bird,  and  thus  its  own 
human  tone  is  awakened. 

If  the  mother  sings,  and  accompanies  the  song  of  the  birds  with  her 
human  tones,  he  will  imitate  this,  and  thus  will  not  only  his  feeling  be 
awakened  for  the  highest  human  expression,  song,  but  his  whole  being 
is  exalted,  from  the  humming  of  the  bees  to  the  representation  of  his 
own  feelings  by  simple,  connected  and  varied  human  tones. 
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The  outward  world  is  now  no  longer  to  the  child,  guided  by  Pestalozzi's 
method,  the  chaotic,  confused,  misty  mass,  which  it  was  eailier.  1.  It 
is  now  individualized.  2.  What  is  separated  it  can  name.  3.  It  can 
seize  it  at  a  glance  independent  of  other  relations,  and  according  to  its 
relation  to  himself  and  to  .others.  4.  It  can  designate  what  it  observes 
and  all  its  relations  by  language ;  it  can  speak  and  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  its  parents.  5.  It  knows  an  object  not  only  on  one 
side  but  on  several  sides.  6.  It  can  take  an  object  in  at  a  glance  in 
many  relations.  7.  It  can  compare  one  object  with  another  and  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  qualities  of  each. 

Ideas  of  Number. 

The  first  general  quality  of  objects  is  their  computability.  Objects 
are  now  individually  separated  to  the  child's  mind,  consequently  follow- 
ing each  other  in  time  and  thus  appear  computable. 

The  mother  now  teaches  her  child  to  recognize  the  computability  of 
objects,  and  to  separate  the  qualities  and  relations  of  computable  objects 
in  nature,  with  real  objects  before  it,  and  not  first  by  counting  in  an 
abstract  manner. 

By  the  exercises  arranged  by  Pestalozzi  the  mother  brings  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  child  something  which  hitherto  was  merely  an 
obscure  presentiment,  scarcely  a  conscious  feeling ;  she  brings  the  con- 
ception of  number,  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  relations 
of  the  computable,  to  his  clear,  intelligible  consciousness. 

The  mother  teaches  the  child  that  one  stone  and  again  one  stone  are 
two  stones,  etc. 

Farther,  she  teaches  him  to  know  the  value  of  numbers  by  the  oppo- 
site process,  for  example,  ten  nuts  less  one  nut  are  nine  nuts. 

Already  this  little  exercise  has  brought  conversation  to  life  between 
mother  and  child,  when,  for  example,  in  the  first  case,  she  says  to  the 
child,  "  Lay  down  two  flowers  and  one  flower ;  how  many  flowers  have 
you?  how  many  times  one  flower  have  you?  how  many  times  two 
flowers  have  you  ?  "  etc. 

Or,  in  the  second  case,  for  the  solving  of  numbers,  she  says  to  the 
child,  "  Put  away  one  of  your  six  beans ;  now  how  many  have  you  ? 
how  many  times  one  bean  have  you  still  ?  " 

The  mother  goes  a  step  farther ;  she  now  lets  him  add  two,  three  and 
four ;  for  example  :  "  One  stone  and  two  stones  are  three  stones." 

The  child  learns  by  observation  that  5  are  5  times  1,  are  4  and  1,  and 
3  and  2. 

Or,  1  and  3  are  4,  4  and  3  are  7,  7  and  3  are  10  objects. 

The  mother  then  goes  backwards  over  the  same  ground.  For  exam- 
ple :  if  you  take  2  from  15,  13  remain. 

Questions  enliven  and  elevate  conversation  between  the  mother  and 
child. 

The  mother  may  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  house ;  the  child  sits  near 
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and  plays  with  stones  or  flowers.  The  mother  asks :  "  When  you  put 
2  flowers  to  1,  how  many  have  you  ?  " 

All  this  is  play  to  the  child ;  it  handles  its  favorite  objects  ;  it  moves 
them  about,  and  sees  a  purpose  in  doing  it,  for  in  all  its  plays  the  child 
gives  itself  a  problem.  The  child  is  with  its  mother,  so  it  is  happy, 
and  its  mind  and  feelings  are  awakened. 

When  the  child  knows  how  to  count  in  these  different  ways,  and 
knows  the  qualities  of  numbers  thus  represented,  it  will  soon  find  that 
the  pea  leaf  has  2  times  2  little  leaves,  and  the  rose  leaf  2  times  3  little 
leaves.  A  hint  to  the  mother,  and  she  carries  her  child  still  another 
step  in  the  knowledge  of  computation.  The  child  has  several  single 
objects  around  it.  "  Place  your  little  blocks,"  the  mother  says,  "  so 
that  2  will  lie  in  every  heap.  Have  you  done  it  ?  Count  how  many 
times  2  you  have."  The  child  will  count :  "  I  have  2  times  2,  3  times  2, 
or  I  have  1  time  2 ;"  or  it  will  say  perhaps  a  little  later,  "  I  have  1 
two  heap ;  2  two  heaps,"  etc. 

The  mother  goes  farther  and  says :  "  Place  your  things  so  that  3  or  4 
or  5  will  lie  together,  and  tell  me  how  many  times  8  or  4  or  5,  etc.,  you 
have."  [She  selects  one  of  these  numbers,  of  course.  We  omit  many 
similar  exercises  in  numbers  now  familiar  to  kindergartners.] 

Form. 

So  Pestalozzi  would  have  the  mother  teach  the  child  form  in  its  play. 

"  Here  is  a  lath — it  is  straight ;  here  is  a  branch — it  is  crooked." 
The  child  remarks  the  laths  on  the  f encef  the  prongs  on  the  rake  ;  they 
are  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  His  mother  tells  him  they  are 
parallel.  The  ribs  on  the  leaf  of  the  large  plantain  unite  in  a  point ; 
they  are  radiating.  The  child  goes  into  the  woods  with  its  mother ;  it 
sees  the  fir  trees  and  the  pines,  it  is  pleased  with  the  variety ;  and  it 
knows  how  to  describe  it.  The  needles  of  the  fir  tree  are  parallel^  those 
of  the  pine  unite  in  a  point. 

The  child  observes  the  relations  of  the  branches  to  the  stem.  Its 
mother  has  taught  it  to  observe  angles.  The  branches  and  the  stems 
form  angles,  but  these  joinings  of  branch  and  stem  make  in  one  tree 
quite  a  different  impression  upon  the  child  from  those  in  another  tree. 
How  delighted  it  now  is  to  recognize  this  vaidety,  so  that  it  has  a  firm 
point  to  which  it  can  fasten  its  impressions.  It  is  the  greater  or  less 
inclination  of  the  branch  to  the  stem.  So  in  the  surroundings  in  nature, 
which  is  its  world  it  recognizes,  led  by  its  mother,  it  sees  3  or  4,  or 
many  cornered  forms.  The  intersection  of  the  hemlock  twig  forms  a 
regular  pentagonal  (or  five  comers).  The  mother  leads  the  child  to  a 
regular  comparison  of  this  form  and  to  seek  its  variety. 

The  child  will  soon  pluck  leaves  and  find  other  objects  in  view  of  their 
forms,  and  with  childish  critical  senses  will  separate  them  from  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  belong.  He  will  go  farther  than  I  venture  to  describe. 

"  See,  mother,  what  round  leaves  I  have  found,"  and  the  child  shows 
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the  mother  mauy  such  leaves,  of  larger  and  smaller  sizes,  which  he  has 
picked.  *'  See  how  little  this  one  is,  and  how  big  this  one  is !  "  he  thus 
leads  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  size.  A  hint,  &  word  from  the 
mother,  and  the  child  has  received  a  new  item  of  culture. 

He  selects  three  leaves,  lays  them  upon  each  other,  and  says :  *^  That 
is  the  largest  leaf,  that  is  smaller,  but  that  is  the  smallest." 

*<  Mother,  look  at  this  long  stalk.  The  stalk  of  the  flax  is  only  half 
as  long,*'  he  will  perhaps  say,  if  he  has  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
word  half.  Or,  after  the  mother  has  laid  the  flax  upon  the  corn  stalk, 
he  will  say,  "  thi3  is  2  times  as  long,"  or  perhaps  as  long  again  as  that 
one,  or  he  breaks  a  pear  leaf  in  the  middle,  lengthwise,  and  finds  both 
halves  equally  long ;  perhaps  he  cannot  describe  what  he  finds  and  his 
mother  tells  him  that  these  two  parts  of  a  whole  are  called  halves,  and 
thus  widens  the  circle  of  his  knowledge  again. 

Pestalozzi  wishes  to  make  known  intelligibly  in  small  things  the  at- 
tributes of  form  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  foundation  of  its 
qualities. 

The  child  will  lead  on  the  attentive  mother  and  father  still  farther. 

The  child  will  soon  come  to  the  consideration  of  large  equal  objects 
in  comparison  with  large  unequal  objects ;  he  will  find  that  a  part  is 
smaller  than  the  whole,  the  whole  is  larger  than  a  part. 

Objects  of  nature  as  well  as  of  art  will  lead  the  child  to  this  com- 
parison. 

Everything  in  his  circle,  in  his  world,  will  thus  become  means  of  in- 
formation, material  for  development. 

If  the  child  is  in  its  earliest  years  where  the  mother  is,  and  rightly 
guided,  it  costs  but  a  suggestion  from  her  and  it  can  busy  itself  many 
hours. 

It  accumulates  objects,  arranges  and  investigates  them ;  it  is  quiet 
and  happy. 

One  will  scarcely  realize  that  the  child  is  occupied,  and  yet  the  powers 
of  its  soul  and  mind' are  coming  forward  and  developing  themselves  by 
practice. 

In  this  way  all  the  capacities  and  powers  of  the  child  are  now  devel- 
oped according  to  Pestalozzi's  method ;  his  senses  cultivated,  his  inner 
and  outer  being  exalted  to  true  life ;  he  errs  no  more  unconsciously  as 
one  enveloped  in  mist ;  the  way  is  open  for  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
every  shade  of  feeling.  Sympathy,  that  beautiful  attribute  of  man,  is 
possible  to  him  in  its  whole  scope ;  his  language  is  formed. 

With  deepest  love  he  hangs  upon  the  glance  of  his  mother,  his  father 
— the  parents  to  whom  he  owes  all  this  joy. 

All  which  has  thus  far  been  done  by  the  mother  was  the  object  of  the 
Book  for  Mothers^  and  suggested  by  it;  at  least  this  is  what  Pestalozzi 
wished  for  as  belonging  to  the  calling  of  the  mother. 

Pestalozzi  wishes  that  the  child  shall  live  in  this  manner  seven  happy, 
delightful  years. 
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The  child  has  now,  thus  guided,  received  its  culture  through  the 
mother,  for  what  is  now  in  the  child,  what  now  transports  it  will  always 
live  in  it,  will  give  value  to  its  life,  dignity  to  its  being.  She  now  sur- 
renders it  fully  prepared  to  the  father,  the  parental  teacher,  or  to  his 
representative,  the  school-master,  for  definite  instruction,  definite 
teaching. 

The  instruction  which  the  father  or  school-master  will  now  give  to 
the  child  will  join  on  where  the  mother  ended. 

The  child  should  find  no  other  difference  between  this  teaching  and 
that  of  its  mother ;  now  every  object  stands  singly,  all  instruction  has 
a  determined  time.  The  manner  of  handling  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  its  mother. 

Man  as  a  Scholar. 

[The  next  division  of  this  article  upon  Pestalozzi  is  entitled  Man  as 
A  Scholar,  and  in  it  Frobel  describes  minutely  Pestalozzi's  mode  of 
teaching  everything :] 

Language — the  mother  tongue  in  reference  to  its  meaning,  the  formal 
part  of  language ;  descriptions  of  nature,  of  the  products  of  art,  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Second  course  of  geographical  instruction,  the  knowl- 
edge of  numbers,  forms,  size,  singing,  drawing  (Schmidt's  method), 
reading,  writing. 

This  instruction  is  not  given  from  books,  but  from  life,  observation 
of  nature,  walks,  examination  of  works  of  art  and  use,  etc.,  etc. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   THIS   METHOD   INTO   THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  demands  which  Pestalozzi  makes  upon  the  teacher  are  simple  and 
natural ;  they  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  scholar.  Therefore  they  will  be  intelligible  and  easy  of 
execution  and  representation  to  every  teacher,  even  the  country  school- 
teacher, who  can  unite  good  will  with  power  and  understanding,  as  soon 
as  he  has  suitably  prepared  himself  in  the  method.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  subjects  which  Pestalozzi  wishes  to  have  taught.  They  go  from 
the  simple,  their  march  is  connected  in  a  determined  sequence  lying  in 
the  nature  of  every  subject  of  instruction.  If  the  teacher  has  been 
taught  only  the  first  point,  the  nature  and  essence  of  his  subject,  through 
observation  in  his  own  practice,  he  can  not  only  proceed  easily  according 
to  the  demand  of  that  subject,  but  even  instruct  the  scholar  in  it  con- 
secutively. 

The  teacher  with  good  will  and  the  impulse  to  perfect  himself  (and 
upon  what  teacher  who  wishes  to  perfect  others  would  not  this  requisi- 
tion be  made?)  will  very  soon  perceive  with  the  utmost  joy  the  glorious 
effects  of  the  Pestalozzian  method  upon  himself;  he  will  find  it 
grounded  in  his  nature.  The  Pestalozzian  principles  will  thus  become 
his  own ;  they  will  flow  into  his  whole  life ;  and  thus  he  will  express  it 
with  mind,  love,  warmth,  life  and  freedom  in  all  his  acts,  and  instruct 
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and  represent  it  to  his  scholars  according  to  their  needs,  as  to  his  own 
children  and  brethren. 

There  would  be  few  difficulties  in  introducing  Pestalozzi's  method 
into  the  schools,  if  teachers,  and  those  who  feel  it  their  destiny  to  be 
such,  should  make  themselves  familiar  at  his  institution  with  his  princi- 
ples, and  should  acquire  the  readiness  and  dexterity  in  applying  them, 
which  they  could  do  on  the  spot.  Supposing  that  they  know  and  honor 
the  duties  and  demands  of  their  calling,  strive  to  fulfill  them  with  all 
their  power,  and,  thinking  for  themselves,  not  act  mechanically,  their 
efforts  would  be  facilitated  by  the  Pestalozzian  method ;  in  the  first 
place  because  it  corresponds  to  their  natures  as  well  as  to  that  of  their 
pupils,  and  again  because  its  workings  will  fill  them  and  their  pupils 
with  inward  joy  and  exhilarating  pleasure ;  it  would  enable  them  to 
fulfill  their  calling  not  only  with  love  and  joy,  but  with  power  and 
enthusiasm.  They  will  not  be  behindhand  in  their  own  self-perfecting 
when  they  teach  their  scholars,  even  the  lowly  among  the  people,  even 
the  preliminary  points  of  every  subject ;  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  thought  whereby  their  own  minds  will  be  farther  developed.  Their 
human  hearts,  their  loving  souls,  will  be  filled  with  nourishment.  They 
will  never  be  machines  even  when  they  are  teaching  the  simplest  thing ; 
for  they  will  never  depend  upon  arbitrarily  given  rules,  followed  every 
day  regularly  without  farther  thought.  Indeed,  if  they  wish  to  teach 
according  to  Pestalozzi's  principles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  think,  so  that 
what  they  teach  will  be  living  and  active  in  itself,  and  be  presented 
livingly  and  glowingly  so  as  to  awaken  life  and  activity  in  others. 

By  their  knowledge  of  this  method,  the  teachers,  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  introduction,  will  make  it  not  only  possible  to  fulfill  their  duty 
far  more  comprehensively  and  better  than  before,  but  will  find  their 
work  much  facilitated  by  it,  for  by  its  conformity  to  nature  it  bears 
within  itself  the  quality  that  every  advanced  scholar  will  be  able  to 
teach  and  instruct  others.  Very  essential  and  many-sided  advantages 
will  arise  out  of  this  to  both  scholars  and  schools. 

1.  All  the  scholars  will  be,  according  to  their  needs  and  at  all  times, 
employed  under  a  teacher,  will  be  always  under  inspection,  and  never 
left  to  themselves  or  to  indolence,  a  thing  so  common  in  schools,  but 
will  be  at  all  times  engaged  in  their  development  and  culture. 

2.  For  the  instructed  and  assistant  pupils  will  themselves  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  method,  and  hence  be  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
teaching  they  will  receive.  Their  power  of  thought  and  judgment  will 
be  in  continual  exercise,  their  feelings  and  souls  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  practice  love  and  ready  service,  and  thus,  while  upon  one  side 
their  understandings  will  be  cultivated,  on  the  other  they  will  rise  to 
practical  humanity.  The  school  itself  will  thus  be  sustained  like  a 
family,  the  teacher  of  which  is  the  father,  the  pupils  of  which  are  the 
children ;  these  will  be  like  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  family,  in 
which  the  weaker  will  be  sustained  by  the  stronger. 
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Whose  heart  does  not  beat  quickly  to  see  the  schools  of  his  beloved 
fatherland  thus  exalted  ? 

The  assistant  teacher  will  receive  thus  the  most  highly  essential 
advantage  ;  he  must  never  weaken  his  powers  by  frittering  them  away, 
that  he  may  always  be  able  to  devote  them  wholly  to  the  department 
taught  by  him. 

The  school  receives  this  essential  advantage — that  unity  reigns  in  the 
whole  instruction.  So  much  more  important  progress  will  the  pupils 
make.  The  school  can  thus  naturally  answer  perfectly  to  the  demands 
of  the  parents,  the  children  always  be  suitably  and  directly  employed, 
and  all  things  work  together  for  their  culture. 

The  instruction  will  thus  gain  in  life,  interest  and  variety  by  every 
class  of  the  pupils  being  occupied  specially  and  particularly  according 
to  their  ages. 

If  we  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the 
arrangement  and  application  of  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  people's 
schools  and  the  country  schools,  a  teacher  in  a  country  or  village  school, 
supported  by  some  of  his  most  capable  pupils,  could  fulfill  the  demands 
of  Pestalozzi  for  eighty  or  more  scholars  by  seven  hours  of  daily  in- 
struction (two  afternoons  being  excepted). 

Since  the  child  is  first  capable  at  eight  years  of  age  of  being  treated 
as  a  scholar,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  principles,  if  hitherto  but  little 
has  been  done  for  his  development  by  his  parents  and  his  mother,  a 
fixed  time,  to  fall  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  year,  must  be  arranged 
by  local  conditions  to  receive  him  into  the  school  in  order  to  supply 
what  the  first  education  at  home  has  neglected. 

Therefore  at  first  all  the  children  who  go  to  the  school  will  be  divided 
into  two  principal  classes  or  divisions. 

The  first  division  will  constitute  the  children's  class,  and  these  pupils 
will  be  under  eight  years  of  age.  The  manner  of  their  treatment  will 
be  determined  by  their  age,  for  they  are  children  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word ;  they  have  not  emerged  from  the  circle  determined  by  the 
foregoing  representation  of  the  Book  for  Mothers, 

The  second  division  will  consist  of  the  school  classes,  and  the  pupils 
will  be  from  eight  years  up  to  the  age  in  which  they  usually  leave  school. 
The  manner  of  their  treatment  is  determined  by  Pestalozzi's  method  of 
instruction. 

This  second  division  must  be  divided  again  into  two  parts ;  into  the 
lower  class  in  which  the  pupils  are  at  all  events  from  eight  to  eleven 
years  old,  and  the  upper  class  which  contains  the  pupils  from  eleven 
years  of  age  to  the  end  of  the  school  time.  The  whole  school  would  be 
divided  then  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  or  child's  class;  the  second  or 
lower  school  class  ;  the  third  or  upper  school  class. 

According  to  this  division  of  the  classes  the  following  subjects  of 
instruction  are  possible : 

The  second  class  could  receive  two  hours*  instruction  in  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  nature ;  the  third  class  two  hours  in  natural  history.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  become  acquainted  not  enly  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
natural  products  of  their  fatherland,  particularly  of  the  region  in  which 
they  live,  but  also  of  the  foreign  natural  products  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  that  region. 

The  second  class  could  devote  two  hours  in  the  week  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  products  of  art ;  the  third  class  two  hours  to  technology.  And 
here  what  is  essential  to  the  pupils  in  the  circle  in  which  they  live  is 
alone  necessary. 

Then  two  hours  of  description  of  the  earth  for  the  second  class,  and 
two  houra  of  knowledge  of  different  countries.  The  second  class  could 
give  one  of  these  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  week  to  a  walk.  Thus 
they  would  learn  to  know  Germany  (its  physical  limits)  and  especially 
the  Thuringian  valley  accurately,  and  have  a  general  view  of  Europe. 

In  the  description  of  other  countries,  they  are  taught  the  products  of 
natui-e  and  art  in  each  country,  the  manner  of  life  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  relations  of  every  land  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  to  the  territories  in  which  they  live. 

The  fatherland  of  the  pupils  stands  first  in  importance  in  all  these 
three  topics. 

The  second  class  can  have  six  hours  of  arithmetic.  The  third  class 
also  six  hours  of  the  same.  In  the  second  class  it  will  be  chiefly  men- 
tal arithmetic,  in  the  third  class  chiefly  ciphering  or  written  arithmetic 
(on  the  slate). 

The  second  class  can  have  four  hours  upon  the  theory  of  forms  and 
drawing ;  the  third  class  four  hours  in  geometry  and  drawing.  To  fix 
more  sharply  the  relation  of  the  hours  for  arithmetic,  theory  of  forms, 
geometry  and  drawing,  a  part  should  be  precise  local  knowledge,  a  part 
dependent  upon  what  knowledge  the  pupils  of  the  child's  class  in  the 
lower  school  class  already  have. 

The  second  class  can  have  six  hours  of  reading  and  mother  tongue ; 
the  third  class  four  hours  of  the  formal  theory  of  language. 

The  exercises  in  beautiful  handwriting  can  be  connected  afterwards 
with  grammatical  exercises. 

The  third  class  needs  neither  special  hours  for  reading  or  writing, 
because  the  pupils  have  been  firmly  grounded  in  these  before  they 
passed  into  the  third  class.  To  practice  and  cultivate  themselves  more 
in  both,  they  find  sufficient  opportunity  in  writing  upon  the  other  topics. 

The  second  class  can  have  three  hours  in  singing,  and  the  third  class 
the  same. 

Lastly,  the  second  class  can  have  six  hours  of  religious  instruction, 
and  the  third  class  nine  hours.  In  the  third  class  this  consists  of  the 
reports  of  the  preaching,  passages  of  scripture  and  songs ;  in  the  recita- 
tion of  Bible  texts  and  songs,  not  only  in  the  words  but  in  the  significa- 
tion which  the  pupil  has  given  to  both. 

The  particulars  of  the  instruction  in  the  first  or  child's  class  I  pass 
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over,  since  the  subjects,  as  well  as  their  treatment,  are  designated  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  rei)resented. 

In  no  other  than  the  Pestalozzian  method  can  the  child  be  employed 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  or  in  so  few  hours  could  such  a  goal  be 
reached  on  every  topic. 

According  to  Pestalozzi*s  meaning  and  principles,  no  topic  should 
stand  isolated ;  only  in  organic  union  do  they  lead  to  the  desired  goal, 
which  is  the  cultivation  and  education  of  the  child  and  pupil. 

This  suggestion  for  the  assignment  of  hours  and  subjects  is  only 
made  for  the  country  schools ;  for  the  city  schools,  there  are  generally 
three  regular  teachers  for  greater  perfection  of  instruction. 

But  the  organization  of  a  school  according  to  Pestalozzi*s  principles 
makes  two  essential  requisitions ;  first,  that  the  children  of  the  school 
age  can  only  be  received  into  tlie  school  at  two  fixed  seasons ;  and  that 
all  school  children,  except  in  the  vacations,  shall  come  to  school  punctu- 
ally and  uninterruptedly.  If  a  single  hour  is  neglected  by  the  pupil,  it 
is  never  possible  to  make  it  wholly  up  without  great  disadvantage  to 
his  companions  in  that  topic,  since  this  method  makes  a  steady  advance 
and  is  characterized  by  a  continuous  progress. 

All  the  faults  which  hitherto  may  be  found  in  country  and  city 
schools  are  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  this  method. 

Order,  permanent  and  spontaneous  occupation,  taking  into  account 
both  mind  and  character,  gradual  progress  in  culture,  living  and  funda- 
mental knowledge  in  the  pupil,  love,  true  love  of  it  on  his  part,  love  for 
the  school  and  for  the  teacher,  contempt  for  all  superficial  knowledge 
in  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  or  among  the  peoi>le.  These  are  the  essen- 
tial consequences  of  schools  directed  on  Pestalozzi's  principles. 

To  every  one  who  relies  upon  the  school  for  his  circle  of  knowledge, 
he  has  marked  out  the  path  for  perfecting  and  ennobling  himself. 

Love  for  teachers  and  companions,  parents  and  family,  will  in  riper 
age  become  a  more  exalted  love  of  country,  deep  reverence  for  the 
princes  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  superior  fathers. 

The  many-sided  practical  power,  the  strength  of  mind  and  body  he 
has  acquired,  will  make  it  possible  for  every  one  so  trained  to  act  not 
only  with  power  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  family,  but  to  be  an  actively 
working  subject  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Simplicity,  contentment  with  his  condition  of  firm  independence  of 
character,  thoughtful  action,  the  promotion  of  family  and  public  happi- 
ness, practical  virtue,  true  religion,  will  characterize  the  citizens  edu- 
cated according  to  Pestalozzi's  method. 

Upon  the  Possibility  of  introducing  Pestalozzi^s  Method  among  the  Mothers 
and  Parents  of  the  People,  for  the  Natural  Education  and  Treatment  of 
their  Children  up  to  4he  Sixth  Year. 

Even  the  introduction  of  Pestalozzi's  method  into  the  families  is  not 
80  difficult  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  for  every  mother  loves  her  child,  has 
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him  with  her  most  of  the  time  up  to  a  certain  age,  aud  willingly  con- 
verses and  occupies  herself  with  him. 

It  needs  little  guidance,  therefore,  even  of  the  uucuUlvated  motlier, 
in  order  to  teach  her  how  to  treat  her  child  according  to  its  nature  aud 
to  lead  it  farther  on  than  usual ;  it  depends  upon  how  this  guidance  is 
given  to  her. 

Mere  words  will  work  quite  in  a  contrary  way,  but  every  motlicr 
likes  to  have  people  interested  in  her  child. 

Could  these  dispositions  of  the  mother  be  used  to  give  her  confidence 
in  Pestalozzi's  method  so  that  she  could  converse  with  her  child  and 
occupy  herself  witii  it  in  an  intelligent  manner,  one  might  so  interest 
the  mother  herself  in  it  that  she  would  soon  {>erceive  the  benefit  and 
joy  of  the  child  in  her  occupation  with  it ;  while  she  occupies  herself 
with  the  child  she  cultivates  herself  also. 

But  what  is  thus  naturally  given  must  not  go  beyond  her  power  of 
conception  and  representation.  Tlie  more  simple,  easy  and  comprehen- 
sible what  is  given  her  the  better.  And  what  country  teacher  or 
coimtry  clergyman  has  not  often  an  opportunity  so  to  influence  parents 
and  child  1 

If  even  but  little  can  be  effected,  what  is  really  essential  might  be 
done  by  a  country  teacher  or  pastor,  with  the  help  of  a  few  members  of 
the  community,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  a  better  nuiiure  of  little 
children,  one  more  conformable  to  nature.  By  the  direction  of  the 
schools  according  to  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  where  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils  t<>ach  the  more  backward  ones,  the  introduction 
and  generalizing  of  the  above  mentioned  treatment  of  the  children 
would  surely  be  possible,  and  made  far  easier  because  the  older  mem- 
bers of  families  are  so  often  left  in  charge  of  the  younger  ones  by  their 
parents. 

By  such  direction  of  the  schools,  these  representatives  of  the  parents 
may  receive  the  material  with  which  they  can  develop  ^md  cultivate 
their  'little  brothers  aud  sisters  by  occupying  them  happily.  How 
many  evils  which  so  often  are  inflicted  upon  children  might  be  averted 
in  this  way  1 

The  child  so  guided  will  never  give  itself  by  way  of  pastime  to  evil 
habits ;  it  will  become  accu.stomed  early  to  a  proper  way  of  thinking 
and  feeling  and  will  then  never  have  any  pleasure  in  idleness.  The 
number  of  children  deserving  of  compji'^sion  who  run  about  under  the 
pame  of  **  blackguards  "  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  time, 
would  vanish  out  of  sight  under  this  influence.  All  would  strive  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously  for  the  high  aim  of  becoming  productive 
and  estimable  citizens,  and  of  protecting  those  who  are  weaker  in  their 
endeavors  to  seek  the  sam«  goal. 

Honored  princf»ss,  ling^er  a  moment  over  this  picture ;  find  in  it  the 
happiness  which  this  uielhod  will  spread  abroad  over  all  conditions  of 
^en. 
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And  how  much  more  glorious  would  be  the  effect  of  such  schools, 
when  the  pupil  youth  so  guided  shall  become  a  father,  and  the  young 
woman  educated  on  these  principles  shall  once  be  a  mother.  She  will 
be  a  true  mother ;  unconsciouHly  and  without  farther  guidance  she  will 
impart  to  her  child  what  is  in  herself ;  she  will  naturally  treat  and  edu- 
cate her  child  according  to  Pestalozzi.  Capable  young  people  who  feel 
the  calling  within  themselves  can  thus  cultivate  themselves  for  still 
higher  work,  and  be  useful  whether  as  husbands  or  fathers  by  their 
information,  counsel  and  acts. 

I^t  tliem  unite  with  some  others  of  the  communitv  who  are  most 
active  for  its  welfare;  let  them  use  this  spirit  to  do  good  with. 

On  Sundays  and  feast  days  let  them  conif*  together,  if  only  a  few,  to 
gather  the  youths  and  maidens  around  them  ;  let  them  invite  some  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  to  make  it  more  agreeable. 

Let  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  nature  be  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  not  formally  or  discursively  ;  no,  let  it  proceed  from  their 
own  observation  nud  examination  how  they  as  well  as  children  learn  to 
occupy  themselves  from  the  simplest  thing  to  the  most  complex.  At 
least  let  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  method 
among  the  people  be  shown.  By  its  introduction  to  the  schools  its  in- 
fluence among  the  people  will  be  so  much  the  more  secure  and  rich  in 
consequences. 

UfHrn  the   Connection  of  the   Elementary  Instruction  of  Pestalozzi  with 

higher  Scientific  Instruction, 

The  series  of  elementary  instruction  continues  uninterruptedly  into 
the  higher  and  scientific. 

To  represent  this  progress  in  detail  would  carry  me  too  far.  Permit 
me  simply  to  indicate  the  connection. 

Language  retains  as  higher  scientific  construction  both  the  directions 
it  had  taken  as  elementary  instruction. 

In  one  direction,  and  indeed  formally,  it  rises  to  the  philosophy  of 
language  (form  is  here  taken  in  a  wider  sense)  ;  in  the  other  direction 
it  rises  to  scientific  and  artistic  representation. 

Classification  or  system  proceeds  from  the  description  of  nature 
directly,  according  to  one  direction  ;  according  to  the  other,  the  history 
of  the  products  of  nature. 

Both  run  parallel.  As  the  description  of  nature  rises  to  individual 
classification,  so  from  natural  history  proceeds  the  individual  histories 
of  the  species. 

The  description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  in  uninterrupted 
sequence  the  history  of  the  earth's  surface ;  afterwards  it  necessarily 
blends  with  ancient  geography.  Since  the  old  geography  proceeds 
according  to  its  elements  from  the  highest  point  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, this  determines  the  biblical  geography  to  be  the  beginning  of  this 
topic. 
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Description  of  men  becomes  anthropology,  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy (which  must  come  out  of  history  and  througii  which,  first  receives 
here  its  true  meaning)  and  at  last  human  history.  Here  first  comes 
the  history  of  individual  men,  then  their  history  as  fathers  of  families, 
then  the  history  of  the  whole  family  of  the  people  and  the  nation. 

Only  biblical  history  corresponds  to  this  natural  continuous  progress, 
since  it  ascends  from  the  individual  to  the  whole,  therefore  the  begin- 
ning would  be  made  with  it ;  in  it  lies  the  starting  point  for  farther 
progress.  Here  comes  in  the  study  and  learning  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages.   History  and  ancient  geography  now  run  parallel. 

The  introduction  of  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy is  highly  essential  to  the  study  of  ancient  geography. 

Arithmetic  develops  without  a  break  into  the  mathematics  of  abstract 
computable  quantities  in  all  its  branches. 

Geometry  develops  in  a  similar  uninterrupted  succession  into  the 
mathematics  of  fixed  magnitudes  in  its  whole  extent  and  all  its  subdi- 
visions. Knowledge  of  the  elementary  powers  of  nature  develops  into 
natural  history  in  the  wider  sense  and  in  all  its  compass. 

The  description  of  the  products  of  art  becomes  the  history  of  the 
products  of  art  in  its  greatest  range. 

Elementary  drawing  rises  to  drawing  as  an  art  and  proceeds  to  plas- 
tic representation  of  different  kinds. 

The  theory  of  form  according  to  its  essence  must  stand  in  a  higher 
contact  with  the  aesthetic ;  their  connection  is  not  yet  found. 

Song  rises  to  art  and  founds  instrumental  music  in  its  various  forms. 

Thus,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  the  whole  is  carried  out  till  all  these 
sciences  and  arts  meet  again  in  one  point  from  which  they  all  issued — 
Man. 

The  first  of  this  encounter  is  Philosophy  ;  to  recognize  it  makes  the 
scholar  a  learned  man.  When  he  finds  himself  at  this  point,  he  may 
determine  by  himself  the  direction  and  aim  of  his  life  with  clearness 
and  true  consciousness. 

And  thus  the  Pestalozzian  method  sets  man  forth  on  his  endless  path 
of  development  and  culture  on  the  way  to  knowledge,  bound  to  no  time' 
and  no  space,  a  development  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  no  hindrance, 
no  bounds  I  A.  Froebel. 
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THE   KINDERGARTEN— ITS  GENERIS   AND  NAME.* 

To  Froebel,  the  friend  of  children,  to  whom  the  childish  nature  rea 
and  willingly  revealed  itself,  was  it  given  to  find,  in  the  very  growi. 
of  the  child,  the  natural  way  of  development    Long  years  of  loving 
observation  taught  him  that  the  individual  inner  life  of  the  child  reveals 
itself  nowhere  more  freely  and  perfectly  than  in  play.     He  wished  to 
apply  his  means  of  development  to  the  personality,  as  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  self-activity,  and  this  could  happen  only  in  play.     With  this  his 
problem  was  solved  at  once.    He  had  only  to  allow  the  child  to  play;  to 
give  him  suitable  materials  for  it;  to  find  proper  games  to  teach  the  child 
and  his  com,  anions,  and  to  prepare  them  by  degrees  for  useful  occupa 
tions,  and  eventually  for  real  work,  by  methodically  arranged  gradationt^ 
Of  this  we  will  hear  him  speak.    In  a  letter  to  Barop,  written  Feb.  lb, 
1829,  he  says:    "During  the  short  time  employed  in  writing  these  linet^ 
the  thought  of  my  and  our  educational  work  has  essentially  unfoldeil 
itself,  while  it  has  gone  further  back  in  respect  to  its  application,  and 
grounded  itself  so  much  the  more  deeply.    The  education  and  training 
of  little  children  from  three  to  seven  years  old  has  occupied  my  mind  for 
a  long  time.    A  multitude  of  thoughts  and  influences  crowding  upon  me 
at  once  decided  me  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  care  and  develop- 
ment of  orphan  and  motherless  children  of  both  sexes,  of  the  ages  above- 
mentioned."    This  thought  appears  much  more  clearly  in  a  letter  from 
Burgdorf,  Switzerland,  written  March  1,  1836,  in  which  he  announces  to 
the  educational  circle  at  Eeilhau  that  he  has  decided  to  found  an  institu- 
tion for  instruction  in  the  art  of  accurate  observation,  leading  to  self* 
improvement,  through  play  and  occupation.    In  the  course  of  the  letter 
he  says  further: 

*'  For  a  long  time  I  have  cherished  the  thought  of  making  my  means  of 
tacilitating  accurate  observation  for  culture  and  instruction  complete 
and  universal  by  a  multiplication  and  publication  of  the  same.     Only 
since  the  end  of  the  last  year,  and  t^pecially  since  the  beginning  of  this,, 
do  my  circumstances  and  relations  permit  the  carrying  out  of  this  under- 
taking.    I  consider  and  order  my  whole  life  in  reference  to  it  since  I 
have  taken  the  decided  resolution  and  formed  the  plan;  first  to  perfect  all 
my  methods  of  facilitating  accurate  observation,  of  teaching,  instruction, 
and  culture,  into  many  series  following  each  other,  separated  into  mem- 
bers, but  vitally  connected  in  the  form  of  children's  plays,  and  as  a  means 
of  self -occupation  and  self-information  through  observation  and  creation, 
through  a  varied  self -activity,  and  therefore  through  a  methodical  and 
legitimate  satisfaction  of  the  instinct  for  culture  in  the  child.     My  under- 
taking differs  very  essentially  fit>m  all  similar  ones  already  introduced,  ia 
its  spirit,  in  its  inner  qualities,  in  its  unity,  from  which  everything  pro 
ceeds,  and  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  life,  according  to  which  all  mani- 
foldness  is  revealed,  in  its  inner  vital  coherence;  in  a  word,  in  the  many- 
sided  human  scientific,  as  well  as  practical,  foundation."    Then  follows 
the  further  presentation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  system.     8oon  after 
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this  private  announcement  there  followed,  in  the  Sonntagsblatt,  )n  1888, 
a  public  request  that  families  should  unite  to  carry  out  the  motto  of  this 
paper,  "  Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children."    He  says  therein, 

"As  this  paper  is  designed,  first  of  all,  to  explain  and  introduce  the  pro- 
posed institution,  it  begins  immediately  with  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
In  the  germ  of  every  human  being  lies  embedded  the  form  of  its  whole 
future  life.  On  the  proper  comprehension  and  care  of  this  beginning 
depends  solely  the  happy  unfolding  of  the  man  leading  to  perfection,  and 
the  ability  to  accomplish  his  destiny,  and  thus  to  win  the  true  joy  and 
peace  of  life.  The  actii^e  and  creative,  living  and  life-producing  being 
of  man,  reveals  itself  in  the  creative  instinct  of  the  child.  All  human 
education  and  true  culture,  and  our  understanding  also,  is  bound  up  in 
the  quiet  and  conscientious  nurture  of  this  instinct  of  activity,  in  the 
family;  in  the  judicious  unfolding  of  the  child,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
same,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  child,  true  to  this  instinct,  to  be  active." 

Froebel's  practical  experiment  with  the  Kindergarten  in  Blankenburg 
was  received  at  first  with  doubtful  smiles.  But  when  the  people  saw 
with  what  joyful  zeal  children  of  every  age,  after  a  short  time,  pressed  to 
the  merry  sports,  in  the  invention  of  which  Froebel  was  inexhaustible, 
and  in  the  guidance  of  which  he  was  a  master;  when  the  children  took 
home  their  ornamental  sewing  and  weaving,  where,  contrary  to  their 
former  habits,  they  devoted  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will,  to  enter- 
taining occupations,  then,  with  their  growing  understanding  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  parents  began  to  appreciate  it,  and  doubt  changed  to  true  interest 
in  Froebel's  young  creation.  In  the  midst  of  this  activity,  full  of  life 
and  experience,  the  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  grew  clearer  and  fuller  in 
Froebel's  mind,  so  that  in  1840,  at  the  Guttenberg  festival,  which  the 
educational  institutions  for  children  and  youth  in  Blankenburg  and  Keil- 
hau  celebrated  in  common,  he  could  present  a  new  and  more  comprehen- 
sive plan,  which  he  hoped  to  call  into  life  with  the  help  and  participation 
of  the  German  people. 

Appeal  to  the  Women  of  Germany  in  1840. 

r 

One  cannot  read  without  admiration  and  emotion  the  words  with  which, 
in  his  speech  at  the  festival,  he  tried  to  win  the  German  women  for  his 
work.  *' Therefore,  I  dare,"  he  said,  toward  the  end  of  his  speech,  "con- 
fidently to  invite  you  who  are  here  present,  honorable,  noble,  and  discreet 
matrons  and  maidens,  and  through  you,  and  with  you  all  women,  young 
and  old,  of  our  fatherland,  to  assist  by  your  subscription  in  the  founding 
of  an  educational  system  for  the  nurture  of  little  children,  which  shall  be 
named  Kindergarten,  on  account  of  its  inner  life  and  aim,  and  German 
Kindergarten,  on  account  of  its  spirit.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  appar- 
ent cost  of  the  shares;  for  if  you,  in  your  housekeeping,  or  by  your  in- 
dustry, can  spare  only  five  pennies  daily,  from  the  presumptive  time  of 
the  first  payment  until  the  end,  the  ten  dollaf-s  are  paid  at  the  last  payment. 
Do  not  let  yourselves  be  kept  from  the  actual  claims  of  the  plan  by  the 
contemptible  objection  *  Of  what  use  to  us  is  it  all? '  Already  the  idea  of 
furthering  the  proper  education  of  the  child  through  appropriate  foster- 
ing of  the  instinct  of  activity,  acts  like  light  and  warmth,  imperceptibly 
and  beneficently,  on  the  well-being  of  families  and  citizens;  how  much 
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greater  then  are  the  possibilities  of  the  daily,  or  even  weekly,  or  monthly, 
attendance  at  such  an  Institution.  Staying  here  for  a  few  hours  has  a 
good  and  blessed  influence  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,,  for  good 
is  not  like  a  heavy  stone  which  only  acts,  and  is  perceived  where  it 
presses;  no— it  is  like  water,  air,  and  light,  which  invisibly  flow  from  one 
place  to  another,  awakening,  watering,  fertilizing,  nourishing  what  is 
concealed  from  the  searching  eye  of  man.— even  slumbers  in  our  own 
breasts  unsuspected  by  ourselves.  Qood  is  like  a  spark  which  shines  far 
and  points  out  the  way  and  direction.  Therefore,  let  ns  all,  each  in  his 
own  way,  advance  what  our  hearts  recognize  as  good — the  care  of  young 
children.  Do  you  ask  for  the  profits  of  your  investment;  in  technical 
language,  the  dividends  on  your  shares?  Open  your  eyes  impartially, 
your  hearts  also;  there  is  more  in  it  than  we  have  represented  in  the  pliin 
of  the  undertaking.  Or,is  the  beautiful  any  less  a  gift  and  a  re:.l  value 
in  our  life  because  it  passes  away  easily?  Is  the  good  also  any  less  a  gift 
because  only  the  heart  perceives  it?  Is  the  true  any  less  a  gift  because  it 
is  unseen,  and  only  the  spirit  observes  it?  And  shall  we  count  for  noth- 
ing the  reaction  on  the  family  weal,  and  the  happiness  of  the  children,  in 
joy  of  heart  and  peace  of  mind?  You  can  enjoy  these  great  gifts 4n  full 
measure;  for  they  are  the  fruit  of  your  cooperation,  the  fruits  of  the 
Garden  which  you  establish  and  care  for, — the  fruits  of  your  property. 
Besides,  is  it  not  almost  more  than  this  to  take  the  lead  and  stand  as 
models  for  a  whole  country,  to  advance  the  happiness  of  childhood  and 
the  well-being  of  families  throughout  an  entire  nation?" 

Universal  Oerman  Institution, 

Froebelwas  not  deceived  in  his  deep,  unshaken  confidence.  Owing  to 
the  deeply-felt  need  of  suitable  training  for  children  before  their  entrance 
into  school,  the  Kindergarten  was  founded  as  a  Universal  German  Insti- 
tution at  the  Guttenberg  festival  in  1640,  a  day  which  pointed  to 
a  universal  breaking  of  the  light,  and  in  his  report  of  June,  1843,  which 
is  signed  by  the  burgomaster  Witz,  as  well  as  by  Middendorfl  and  Barop, 
Froebel  could  announce  good  results  of  his  effort,  and  a  general  and 
honorable  recognition.  In  order  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  appreciation 
glimmering  here  and  there  into  a  clear  flame  by  the  breath  of  his  own 
never-failing  enthusiasm,  he  proposed  to  visit  all  the  larger  cities  oif 
Germany.  He  succeeded,  especially  in  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  in  winning 
laborers  for  his  vineyard,  and  in  establishing  Kindergartens.  The  seed- 
corn  which  he  thus  scattered  fell  in  good  soil,  and  grew  to  flowering 
plants  through  the  faithful  care  of  his  pupils  and  adherents. 

Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Song.     Sonntagsblatt, 

Of  his  literary  works  of  this  time,  two,  devoted  to  the  pedagogics  of 
the  Kindergarten,  deserve  especial  mention.  Dte  Mutter-  und  Koselieder 
is  so  called  from  the  little  rhymes  which  Froebel  gives  the  mother  to  sing 
or  repeat  in  order  to  occupy  and  entertain  profitably  her  child  from  one 
to  two  years  old,  with  all  kinds  of  sports  and  plays,  when  dressing  and 
undressing,  washing,  eating,  etc.  The  little  arms  and  legs,  hands  and 
fingers,  play  the  principal  part;  they  learn  to  do  little  feats,  to  manage 
and  move  themselves,  and  are  strengthened  by  exercise.    Many  occur* 
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rences  also  of  domestic  life  or  those  nearly  allied,  are  judiciously 
illostrated  by  picture  and  song.  This  method  happily  discovered  by 
Froebel  has  since  received  the  highest  artistic  development  through 
Richter  and  Oscar  Pletsch.  The  SonntagsbkUt  (1838-1840)  has  a  special 
value  from  the  fact  that  Froebel  published  in  it  his  "play -gifts"  which 
characterized  the  Kindergarten  and  its  method  of  culture,  explained  their 
mcaiung,  and  described  their  use.  A  comparison  of  Froebel's  play-gifts 
with  those  which  from  year  to  year  competitive  industry  offers  so  richly — 
not  exactly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  of  children — ^first  shows  them  in 
their  true  light.  Almost  all  the  playthings  which  we  buy  in  our  toy-shops 
filled  with  all  possible  expense,  are  finished  and  perfect  in  themselves,  often 
perfectly  constructed  objects  whose  beauty  cannot  be  denied.  Children 
stand  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  sight  of  a  Christmas  table  ornamented 
with  such  gifts.  But  how  long  does  the  joy  l^t?  After  a  short  time  it 
changes  first  to  indifference,  then  to  disgust;  and  economical  parents 
put  away  under  lock  and  key  for  a  later  time,  the  things  that  are  still 
tolerably  well  preserved.  What  can  the  child  do  with  plajrthings  on 
which  already  the  fancy  of  an  artist  has  worked  and  has  left  almost  noth- 
ing for  the  self  activity  of  the  child.  The  only  thing  it  can  do  with  these 
is  to  take  them  apart  and  destroy  them.  But  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
such  occasions,  show  how  many  parents  entirely  misunderstand  this 
expression  of  the  instinct  of  activity  so  worthy  of  recognition,  and  the 
desire  for  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  children.  If  one  give  to  an 
indulged  child  the  choice  of  his  play-material,  he  will  see  that  a  stick  of 
wood  will  be  the  dearest  doll,  mother's  foot-stool  the  coach  of  state,  a 
little  heap  of  sand  material  for  cooking,  baking,  building,  writing,  and 
drawing,  and  father's  cane  a  darling  pony.  According  to  these  experi- 
ences Froebel  was  anxious  to  make  his  gifts  for  play  as  simple  as  possible. 

Gifts  far  Play, 

Pfrst  Gift  for  Play,  The  Balls — three  balls  of  primary  and  three  of 
secondary  colors.  With  these  the  very  little  ones  practice  catching, 
swinging  on  a  string,  hopping,  rolling,  hide  and  seek,  etc.  With  advanc- 
ing age  all  known  ball-plays  come  in  succession. 

Second  Gift,  Sphere,  Cylinder,  and  Cube.  The  sphere,  a  solid  ball, 
movable,  but  in  every  position  the  same.  The  cube  stationary,  .but  differ- 
ing according  to  the  position.  The  cylinder,  rolling  or  standing,  connect- 
ing the  other  two.  All  three  in  their  connection  leading  over  to  the  build- 
ing plays. 

Third  Gift,  The  cube,  divided  into  eight  equal  parts.  It  shows  the 
whole  and  its  parts,  outside  and  inside,  relations  of  size  and  number,  ar- 
rangement, and  direction. 

The  Fourth^  Fifih^  and  Sixth  Gifts  form  another  step  by  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  oblique  divisions  into  different  sizes.  The  variety  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  is  infinitely  great  and  is  classified  into— First,  forms  of  knowl- 
edge, in  which  the  lawti  of  form,  magnitude,  and  number  are  used; 
second,  forms  of  beauty,  by  which  the  perception  of  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye  is  represented;  third,  forms  of  life,  in  which  objects  of  real 
life,  as  fiuniture,  implements,  buildings,  plants,  and  animals,  are  imitated. 
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The  three  foUowiog  gifts,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth,  are,  the  flat  or 
laying  tablets,  stick-layiDg,  and  ring-laying.  These  lead  the  child  who 
has  practiced  representation  with  the  building  boxes,  or  through  surface 
and  linear  forms,  to  drawing,  which  stands  in  relation  with  the  interesting 
pricking  and  sewing.  When  the  outlines  of  the  form  of  life  and  beauty 
drawn  on  the  paper  are  pricked  through  with  the  needle  so  that  they  show 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  then  drawing  in  colored  outline  is  again  rep- 
resented by  sewing  with  colored  threads.  Weaving  comes  in  here,  which 
is  first  practiced  with  colored  paper  strips,  and  later  with  the  most  diyerse 
materials,  such  as  straw,  bast,  leather,  ribbon,  etc.,  lind  intertwining  with 
thin,  pliable  wooden  sticks. 

As  these  occupations  lead  from  the  line  to  the  surface,  so  the  paper- 
folding,  which  follows,  goes  back  to  the  solid  imitating  such  things 
as  a  boat,  hat,  star,  bird,  etc.  The  hand  is  trained  to  skill,  and  the  eye  to 
careful  observation,  by  the  cutting  by  which  the  smallest  piece  of  paper 
is  changed  into  a  means  of  entcrjtainment  and  culture;  and  still  more  by 
the  pease-work,  in  which  the  pointed  ends  of  fine  wooden  sticks  are  stuck 
into  soaked  peas,  and  by  this  means  the  forms  laid  are  fixed.  When  they 
create  little  architectural  works,  the  objects  represented  appear  in  outline; 
they  are  transparent,  also,  and  explain  and  illustrate  perspective,  figurative 
representation.  Modeling  in  wax  and  clay  ranks  here  as  the  last  and 
highest  step  in  which  self -activity  is  given  the  fullest  play,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  existing  artistic  talent. 

This  close  connection,  at  every  step,  with  life,  marks  the  standpoint 
from  which  Froebel  wished  to  consider  even  the  smallest  thing  in  the  life 
of  a  child.  It  is  not  the  least  excellence  of  the  succession  of  clay  mould- 
ing, pease-work,  cutting,  folding,  weaving,  building,  pasting,  pricking, 
sewing,  and  similar  employments,  which  pertain  to  the  first  exercises  in 
the  comprehension  of  form  and  in  training  the  eye,  and  form  a  necessary 
stepping-stone  to  geometry,  geography,  drawing,  and  writing,  that  they 
mingle  in  his  plays  and  amusements,  in  whatever  moves  and  animates 
childhood;  and  thereby  satisfy  the  unity  of  the  consciousness. 

Movement  Plays,  and  Songs. 

The  "  play-gifts  "  mentioned  form  the  part  of  the  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions whi6h  Froebel  classed  under  the  name  of  "mental  plays."  He 
shows  quite  a  different  phase  of  its  workings  in  the  "movement  plays." 
They  have,  besides  the  common  aim  of  plays,  the  object  of  satisfying  the 
impulse  of  the  child  for  the  movement  of  its  limbs,  and  also  of  advanc- 
ing the  bodily  development.  For  a  gain  in  this  direction  should  not  only 
always  go  hand- in-hand  with  mental  improvement,  but  in  the  Kinder- 
garten receives  a  prominent  place. 

The  Kindergarten  must  offer  fundamentally  what  most  dwellings  allow 
only  occasionally  from  lack  of  room,  and  the  grown-up  inhabitants  of 
them  from  desire  of  quiet ;  what  the  deplorable  lack  of  free  public  places 
given  up  to  the  young;  what  the  larger  cities,  with  their  foot-passengers, 
riders,  and  wagons,  make  almost  impossible  to  children — an  unchecked 
movement  of  their  limbs,  which  is  to  them  a  necessity  almost  as  pressing 
as  drawing  the  breath.  For,  besides  the  closed  room  or  hall,  it  must 
have,  where  possible,  an  open  place  planted  with  trees— a  play-ground. 
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Here  in  the  fresh  air  the  little  ones  may  live  in  cheerful  activity  and  mo- 
tion, and  thus  bloom  merrily  like  the  flowers  of  a  garden.  From  the 
numberless  dancing  and  singing  plays  which  are  handed  down  to  the 
child's  world  from  age  to  age  by  tradition,  and  of  which  every  province 
and  evvy  city  carefully  cherishes  special  ones  as  its  peculiar  property, 
Froebel  has  collected  the  best,  improved  many  of  them  by  stripping  off 
excrescences  marring  the  original,  and  made  them  serve  the  educational 
aim  of  the  Kindergarten.  He  has  also  added  to  them  by  his  own  inven- 
tion. Through  them  all  the  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  are  first  brought 
into  living  intercourse  with  eaeh  other,  and  share  in  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence which  living  with  his  equals  exerts  on  the  child.  Every  movement 
play  furthers  the  activity  of  all  participants  for  a  common  end,  which 
can  only  be  reached  when  law  and  order  rule.  The  Kindergartner  guid- 
ing the  play  suffers  no  arbitrariness,  no  rude  forwardness,  no  quarrelsome 
disputes,  no  domineering  of  the  stronger  and  crowding  of  the  weaker. 
Every  one  must  do  his  part,  according  to  his  gifts  and  powers.  The 
timid  and  those  holding  back  must  be  encouraged,  the  forward  ones  in- 
structed and  reminded  of  their  bounds,  and  all  must  have  their  rights. 
Living  in  such  a  well-ordered  aod  conducted  community  exerts  a  good 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  children  so  very  quickly  that  it  shows 
itself  in  the  family  sometimes  after  a  few  weeks,  in  greater  patience  and 
ready  willingness.  The  fear  that  a  watchful  guidance  will  disturb  the 
happy  little  ones  in  their  joy  is  quite  unfounded.  He  misunderstands 
children  who  thinks  that  they  prefer  to  play  senselessly  and  aimlessly. 
On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  sure  that  a  grown  person  will  enter  into 
their  ways  with  kindness,  they  will  invite  such  an  one  to  show  them  an 
orderly  play,  or  to  decide  how  it  must  be  properly  played,  or  to  bring  the 
right  order  into  that  already  begim. 

The  movement  plays  have  another  more  vital  center  of  union  in  the 
songs  which  accompany  them.  Every  play  has  its  song,  which  arises 
from  it  or  is  related  to  it,  and  which  is  sung  sometimes  by  an  individual, 
sometimes  by  the  chorus.  There  is  hardly  anything  which  so  claims  the 
entire  spiritual  life  of  children  and  so  irresistibly  invites  sympathy  as 
singing.  No  sense  lends  its  perceptions  so  directly  to  the  heart  as  that  of 
hearing.  No  activity  is  such  a  direct  and  almost  involuntary  expression 
of  inner  harmony  as  singing.  Rightly  then  did  Froebel  and  his  friends 
devote  to  it  an  especially  careful  attention,  and  direct  by  it  a  prominent 
part  in  the  plays.  If,  in  spite  of  the  many  words  and  melodies  given, 
one  cannot  repress  the  remark  that  neither  the  practical  nor  the  musical 
side  of  the  Kindergarten  appear  to  be  unfolded  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
educational,  still  he  must  think  fairly,  and  not  expect  everything  from 
one  man.  Many  a  roughness  in  Froebel's  often  extemporized  verses, 
which  often  digress  too  strongly  to  the  instructive  and  playful,  has  been 
polished  afready  by  a  tender  hand.  In  our  folk-songs  there  yet  lie  con- 
cealed many  grains  of  gold  that  should  be  unearthed  and  polished. 

Intercourse  with  Nature, 

A  third  and  by  no  means  subordinate  direction  of  the  activity  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  devoted  to  the  intercourse  of  the  children  with  naturoi 
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It  is  doubly  important  where  circumstances  render  this  intercourse  diffi- 
cult, where  they  embitter  to  man  the  feeling  of  his  kinship  with  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  spoil  the  life  at  many  points  by  too  much  art.  Chil- 
dren should  not  pass  by  unsympathetlcally  the  beauties  which  nature 
everywhere  offers  in  rich  abundance ;  their  sense  and  perception  of  them 
must  be  awakened  and  trained.  The  care,  under  judicious  guidance,  of 
plants  and  animals,  offers  the  best  means  for  this.  Whatever  grows  by 
the  child's  own  care  wins  his  deepest  interest.  The  contemplation  fur- 
nishes him  solid  knowledge  and  increases  his  sympathy  to  admiration  and 
love.  Therefore,  a  part  of  the  play-ground  should  be  reserved  for  a  gar- 
den, in  which  every  child  has  his  own  little  bed  which  he  cultivates  him- 
self. If  in  any  way  a  place  can  be  made  for  some  domestic  animals,  were 
it  only  a  canary  bird,  a  little  dove,  a  pair  of  hens,  or  some  gold-fish  in  a 
globe,  it  will  furnish  a  fuller  satisfaction  to  this  instinct.  If  the  fields 
can  be  reached  without  danger  of  too  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
little  ones,  a  walk  should  be  taken  at  a  proper  time,  which  affords  num- 
berless opportunities,  not  only  for  the  observation  of  nature,  but  for  the 
entire  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child.  If  such  unsought  occa- 
sions are  used  with  tact  they  have  often  a  greater  influence  than  the 
methodical  instruction  imparted  by  the  best  system  of  teaching. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  after  a  quiet  occupation  and  the  general  play, 
there  should  also  be  pauses  to  be  devoted  to  unconstrained  oral  intercoui*se 
between  the  Kindergartner  in  charge  and  the  children,  and  which  are 
filled  up  most  suitably  by  stories.  A  little  story  often  does  more  than  a 
long  sermon.  But  it  is  difficult  to  tell  a  story  well,  and  the  art  must  be 
practiced.  More  difficult  still  is  the  choice  of  material  which  must  be 
adapted  to  the  children's  point  of  view. 

There  are  yet  wanting  good  Guides,  and  Manuals,  with  model  lessons  and 
exercises  ;*  but  with  the  means  of  occupation  and  play  already  spoken  of  the 
Kindergarten  is  in  a  condition  to  take  hold  of  the  child's  life,  rousing, 
animating,  and  unfolding  it  in  all  directions.  The  few  hours  of  the  day 
which  the  children  spend  there  will  echo  in  their  homes  through  the  rich- 
ness and  vividness  of  their  impressions.  The  never-resting  instinct  of  ac- 
tivity in  healthy  children  is  no  longer  at  loss  for  an  object.  The  child 
does  not  trouble  his  mother  so  much;  he  is  more  skilful,  happier;  his 
bad  angel,  wearisomeness,  is  banished. 

Imprated  Domestic  Education, 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  Kindergarten,  according  to  Froebel's  intention, 
has  solved  only  half  of  its  problem,  and  stands  still  before  the  other 
half,  which  consists  in  this,  that  it  must  be  carried  on  by  a  bettering  of 
the  education  in  the  family.  This  higher  aim  cannot  be  considered  as 
reached  when  only  an  indirect  influence  is  exerted  on  the  family  life 
through  the  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten.  No,  quite  the  reverse.  Froebel 
created  the  Kindergarten  with  the  special  intention  of  perfecting  by 
practice  in  it,  united  with  theoretical  cultivation,  the  education  of 
woman  for  her  vocation,  which,  as  experience  teaches,  cannot  be  consid- 

*  Our  American  Klndergartnen,  and  Mothers,  who  wi»h  to  adopt  the  Froebel  Material 
and  Methods  into  the  Nurcery,  have  now  an  excellent  Manual  in  ^'Ths  Kindergarten 
Guide,  by  Maria  Kraus-Boelte  and  John  Kraa?,'*  published  by  E.  Steiger,  New  Yorlc. 
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ered  to  have  been  generally  accomplished  by  simple  theory  and  books  for 
mothers,  excellent  as  these  may  be  in  themselves.  This  aim,  however,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  important  reasons.  For  since  the  mother's  influ- 
ence is  the  first,  and  therefore  the  strongest,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  the  best.  And  since  it  is 
not  80  everywhere,  should  we  not  use  every  opportunity  to  bring  it  to 
this  ideal?  We  have  lower,  middle,  and  higher  girls'  schools.  Which 
of  these  has  made  a  specialty  of  training  young  maidens  for  housewives 
and  teachers  of  their  own  children?  Not  one  I  And  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  this  problem  still  exists.  Surely  the  time  will 
come  for  the  young  girls  when  they  must  take  care  of  children,  wait  upon 
the  sick,  and  look  after  kitchen  and  store-room.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  learn  everything  of  themselves?  The  theory  of  educating  little 
children,  for  which-  most  young  girls  receive  their  only  preparation  in 
playing  with  dolls,  must  become  a  regular  and  essential  part  of  female 
education,  before  the  ** experimenting  and  educating  by  hearsay"  cease. 
Nowhere  can  this  be  learned  better  than  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
Kindergarten. 

Froebel  developed  this  in  the  first  detailed  plan  which  he  carried  out  in 
this  direction.  In  such  a  seminary  for  Kindergartuers  and  nurse-maids, 
with  which  also  a  Kindergarten  must  be  connected,  young  maidens  can, 
in  a  year,  be  so  instructed  and  practically  trained  in  the  care  of  little 
children,  that  they  learn  to  avoid  grave  errors  and  gain  a  foundation, 
from  which  an  independent,  wider  culture  is  possible.  And  can  not 
one  in  this  way,  better  than  in  any  other,  come  nearer  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  "Woman  question?"  Will  not  the  administration  of 
household  affairs  and  the  education  of  children  continue  to  be  the  occu- 
pation most  suited  to  woman's  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  noblest 
aim  of  all  feminine  activity?  And  will  not  the  unmarried  young  women 
find  in  them  reconciliation  and  contentment  in  richer  measure  than  any 
'emancipation'  is  able  to  furnish?  There  have  been  already  women 
who  were  zealously  active  in  this  direction,  and  in  the  greater  cities  where 
the  need  is  the  most  urgent,  glorious  results  can  be  shown.  It  seems  to 
be  reserved  for  these  associations  of  women,  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
strength  active  in  this  direction,  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive organization.  The  seminaries  for  Kindergartuers  in  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Gotha,  and  other  places,  all  of  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  private  individuals  and  supported  by  voluntary  contribution, 
to  which  the  pupils  add  a  small  nominal  sum  for  instruction,  have  for  a 
number  of  years  sent  out  a  good  number  of  well  prepared  and  trained 
young  women  of  all  conditions,  who  are  much  in  demand  as  domestic 
assistants,  especially  for  educating  children,  and  help  to  a  more  universal 
appreciation  of  a  natural  method  of  treating  the  little  ones.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  teacher  to  advance  this  work  in  every  way,  because  the 
Kindergarten,  which  does  not  seek  to  supply  the  family  education  (for 
this  is  by  all  means  the  best  and  generally  desirable),  but  only  wishes  to 
aid  the  parents  in  the  care  of  their  children  for  the  period  when  they  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  their  education  and  cannot  be  represented  by  teach- 
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ore,  which  should  even  teach  all  parents  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  educators,  is  a  preparation  for  the  elementary  school. 

Much  could  be  said  here  of  the  mental  helplessness  of  children  who, 
sent  to  school  in  their  sixth  or  seventh  year,  sometimes  bring  to  the 
teacher  an  extraordinarily  small  number  of  impressions,  scarcely  any  cleai 
conceptions,  and  a  very  limited  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

The  experiences  of  Froebel  in  Switzerland  are  repeated  in  different 
degrees  almost  everywhere,  and  are  not  new  to  the  teachers  of  the  lowest 
elementary  classes.  But  they  express  the  wish  to  establish  an  organic 
connection  between  the  Kindergartens  and  the  school,  and  previously 
show  at  least,  theoretically,  their  possibilities  and  usefulness. 

The  "General  Union  for  family  education  and  that  of  the  people," 
has  repeatedly  offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  this  subject,  without  re- 
ceiving a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  according  to  their  ideas.  Recently, 
the  prize  was  adjudged  to  a  paper  of  Carl  Richter,  a  teacher  in  Leipsic, 
the  author  of  the  **  Pedagogical  Library,"  and  of  another  work  *  On  Object- 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,*  of  which  honorable  mention  is  made. 

The  hope  of  a  future  organic  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  wished-for  introduction  of  Froebel's  method 
into  charitable  institutions  for  little  children,  is  not  entirely  unfounded. 
There  are  hardly  any  serious  obstacles,  since  the  Kindergarten  in  no  way 
anticipates  the  real  school  instruction.  And  as  the  Gymnasium  has  rec- 
ognized it  as  useful  to  have  scholars  properly  prepared  for  its  Sexta,  by 
the  passing  through  some  elementary  classes  of  the  so-called  Yorschule 
or  preparatory  school,  so  in  the  future  perhaps  it  will  be  considered  nec- 
essary to  add  a  Kindergarten  to  every  elemeutary  school,  which  will  grow 
in  time  to  be  an  excellent  bond  between  the  school  and  home. 

So  the  Kindergarten  shows  itself  on  every  side  as  an  institution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  age  for  bettering  the  education,  of  which 
it  is  the  natural  foundation,  and  helping  to  restore  it  again  in  families. 
In  spite  of  the  obstacles  arising  at  first  from  misunderstanding  and  from 
the  feeble  support  of  the  public,  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  won  for  itself 
an  honorable  place  among  the  Institutions  for  the  education  of  youth. 
This  was  owing  to  the  sound  strength  of  the  fundamental  idea  from  which 
it  proceeded,  to  a  need  arising  from  circumstances,  and  to  the  continuous 
exertions  of  enthusiastic  adherents,  especially  among  women.  Under 
their  guidance  the  Kindergarten  has  quietly  accomplished  a  great  work, 
in  giving  to  thousands  of  children  happy  hours  whose  stimulating  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  the  family. 

Although  it  has  not  yet  received  the  desired  recognition,  it  may  be,  per- 
haps, that  well-meant  but  mis-directed  zeal  has  contributed  as  much  to 
this  as  the  cool  reserve  of  those  who  scorned  it  under  the  form,  so  little 
like  a  school,  into  which  Froebel  poured  his  full  heart  to  nourish  the 
living  germ.  When  it  shall  be  developed  more  clearly  and  richly  by  the 
unwearied  zeal  of  intelligent  and  judicious  patrons,  it  will  then  remain 
an  integral  part  of  our  children's  educatioo. 
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FrcBbcl  first  gave  the  name  of  Kindergarten  about  the  year  1840  to  his  school 
of  young  children  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age  at  Blankenburg,  near 
Ru<lolstadt.  Its  purpose  is  thus  briefly  indicat<Kl  by  himself: — "To  take  the 
oversight  of  children  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life ;  to  exert  an  influence 
over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence  with  its  nature;  to  strengthen  their 
lx)dily  powers;  to  exercise  their  senses;  to  employ  the  awakening  min'l ;  to 
make  them  thoughtfully  acquainteil  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man  ;  to 
guide  their  heart  and  soul  in  a  right  direction,  and  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of 
all  life  and  to  union  with  Him."  To  secure  those  objects,  the  child  must  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  a  properly  trained  governess  for  a  portion  of  the 
day  after  reaching  the  age  of  three. 

Froebel  differs  from  Pestalozzi,  who  thought  that  the  mother,  as  the  natural 
educator  of  the  child,  ought  to  retain  the  sole  charge  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  This,  necessarily  narrows  the  child's  experience  to  the  family  circle,  and 
excludes  in  many  cases  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  children  upon  each 
other — under  conditions  most  favorable  to  development.  Mr.  Payne  embodies 
the  genesis  of  Fnjel)ers  system  in  his  own  mind  as  follows : 

Let  us  imagine  Froibel  taking  his  place  amidst  a  numl)er  of  children  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  open  air  without  any  check  upon  their  movements.  Afler 
booking  on  the  pleasant  scene  awhile,  he  breaks  out  into  a  soliloquy  : 

"What  exuberant  life!  What  immeasurable  enjo\Tnent!  What  unbounded 
activity !  What  an  evolution  of  physical  forces !  What  a  harmony  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  life !  What  happiness,  health,  and  strength  !  Let  me  look 
a  little  closer.  What  are  these  children  doing?  The  air  rings  musittiiiy  with 
their  shouts  and  jovous  laughter.  Some  are  running,  jumping,  or  bounding 
along,  with  eyes  like  the  eagle's  bent  upon  its  prey,  after  the  hall  which  a 
dexterous  hit  of  the  bat  sent  flying  among  them  ;  others  are  bending  down 
towards  the  ring  filled  with  marbles,  and  endeavoring  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  position  ;  others  are  running  friendly  races  with  their  hoops  ;  others  itgain, 
with  arms  laid  across  each  other's  shoulders,  are  quietly  walking  and  talking 
together  upon  some  matter  in  which  they  evidently  have  a  common  interest. 
Their  natural  fun  gushes  out  from  eves  and  lips.  1  hear  what  they  say.  It  is 
simply  expressed,  amusing,  generally  intelligent,  and  often  even  witty.  But 
there  is  a  small  group  of  children  yon(^er.  They  seem  eagerly  intent  on  some 
subject.  What  is  it?  I  see  one  of  them  has  taken  a  fruit  from  his  pocket.  He 
is  showing  it  to  his  fellows.  They  look  at  it  and  admire  it.  It  is  new  to  them. 
They  wish  to  know  more  about  it — to  handle,  smell,  and  taste  it.  The  owner 
gives  it  into  their  hands ;  they  feel  and  smell,  but  do  not  taste  it.  They  give  it 
back  to  the  owner,  his  right  to  it  being  generally  admitted.  He  bites  it,  the 
rest  looking  eagerly  on  to  watch  the  result.  His  face  shows  that  he  likes  the 
taste;  his  eyt«  grow  brighter  with  satisfaction.  The  rest  desire  to  make  his 
experience  tlu'ir  own.  He  sees  their  desire,  breaks  or  cuts  the  fruit  in  pieces, 
which  he  distributes  among  them.  He  adils  to  his  own  pleasure  by  sharing  in 
theirs.  Sudilenly  a  loud  shout  from  some  other  part  of  the  ground  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  group,  which  scatters  in  all  directions.  Let  me  now  consider. 
What  does  all  this  manifold  movement — this  exhibition  of  spontaneous  energy — 
really  mean  ?     To  me  it  seems  to  have  a  profound  meaning. 

**  It  means — 

**  1.  That  there  is  an  immense  external  development  and  expansion  of 
energy  of  various  kinds — physic  il,  intellectual,  anu  moral.  Liml>s,  senses, 
lunjrs,  tongues,  minds,  hearts,  are  all  at  work — all  cooperating  to  prodiiee  the 
general  effect. 


•  Lecture  delirered  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  at  London,  Feb.  25th,  1874,  by  Joseph  Payne, 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Edacation  to  the  College. 
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"  2.  That  activity— doing — is  the  common  characteristic  of  this  development 
of  force.  • 

"3.  That  spontaneity — absolute  freedom  from  outward  control — appears  to 
be  both  impulsi;  and  law'  to  the  activity. 

'•4.  Tliat  the  harmonious  combination  and  interaction  of  spontaneity  and 
activity  constitute  the  happiness  which  is  apparent.  The  will  to  do  prom|>ts 
the  doing ;  the  doinj^j  reacts  on  the  will. 

**  5.  That  the  resulting  hivppiness  is  independent  of  the  absolute  value  of  the 
exciting  cause.  A  bit  of  stick,  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  marble,  a  hoop,  a  top,  ns 
soon  as  th<"y  become  objects  of  interest,  call  out  the  activities  of  the  whole  being 
quite  as  effi'ctually  as  ii  they  were  matters  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
tne  action  npon  them — the  doing  something  with  them — that  invests  them  with 
interest. 

"  6.  That  this  spontaneous  activity  generates  happiness  Ix'cause  the  result  is 
gained  by  the  children's  own  efforts,  without  external  interference.  What  th<'y 
do  themselves  and  for  themselves,  involving  their  own  personal  experience,  and 
therefore  exactly  measured  by  their  own  cariabilities,  interests  tnem.  What 
another,  of  trained  powers,  standing  on  a  different  platform  of  advancement, 
does  /or  tliem,  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  If  such  a  person,  from  whatever 
motive,  interferes  with  their  spontaneous  activity,  he  arre.sts  the  niovement  of 
their  forces;  quenches  their  interest,  at  least  for'the  moment;  and  they  resent 
the  interference. 

**  Such,  then,  appear  to  l)0  the  manifold  meanings  of  the  boundless  spontaneous 
activity  th  it  I  witness.  But  what  name,  after  all.  must  I  give  to  the  totality  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  before  me  ?  I  must  call  them  Play.  Play,  then,  is 
spontaneous  activity  ending  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  (lesire  of  the  child 
for  pleasure — •for  happiness.  Pl^i/  is  the  natunU,  the  appropriate  business  and 
occupation  of  the  chila  lejl  to  his  own  resources.  The  child  that  does  not  play,  is 
not  a  perfect  child.  He  wants  something — sense  organ,  limb,  or  generally  what 
we  imply  by  the  term  health — to  make  up  our  ideal  of  a  child.  The  healthy 
child  plays — plays  continually— cannot  but  play. 

"  But  has  tnis  instinct  for  play  no  deeper  significance  ^  Is  it  appointed  by  the 
Supremo  Being  merely  to  fill  up  time — merely  to  form  an  occasion  for  fruitless 
exercise? — merely  to  end  in  itself  No!  I  see  now  that  it  is  tho  constituted 
means  for  the  unfolding  of  all  the  child's  powers.  It  is  through  play  thiit  he 
learns  the  use  of  his  limbs,  of  all  his  bodily  organs,  and  with  this  use  gains 
health  and  strength.  Through  play  he  comes  to  know  the  external  world,  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  objects  which  surround  hijn,  their  motioi**,  action,  and 
re-action  upon  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  these  ]>honomena  to  himself;  a 
knowledge  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will  be  his  permanent  stock  for 
life.  Through  plav,  involving  Jissociateship  and  combined  action,  he  begins  to 
recognize  moral  relations,  to  feel  that  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  community,  whose  rights  he  must  acknowledge  if  his  own  are  to 
be  acknowledged.  In  and  through  ])lay,  moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means 
for  securing  his  ends;  to  invent,  construct,  discover,  investigate,  to  bring  by 
imagination  the  remote  near,  and,  further,  to  translate  tho  language  of  facts 
into  the  language  of  words,  to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Play,  then,  I  see,  is  the  means  by  which  the  entire  being  of  the  child  develops 
and  grows  into  power,  and,  therefore,  does  not  end  in  itself. 

"  But  an  agency  which  effects  results  like  these  is  an  education  agency  ;  and 
Plai/,  therefore,  resolves  itself  itUo  education ;  education  which  is  indepfiuh-nt  of 
the  formal  teacher,  which  the  chihl  virtually  gains  for  and  by  liiniscH.  This, 
then,  is  the  outcome  of  all  that  I  have  observed.  The  cliild,  through  the  s])on- 
tiincous  activity  of  all  his  natural  forces,  is  really  developing  and  strengthening 
them  for  future  use ;   he  is  working  out  his  own  education. 

*•  But  what  do  I,  who  am  constituted  by  the  demands  of  society  as  the  formal 
educator  of  these  children,  learn  from  the  inMght  I  have  thus  g;iined  into  their 
nature  ?  I  learn  this — that  I  must  educ«ito  them  in  conformity  with  that  nature. 
I  must  continue,  not  su])ersede,  the  course  already  begun  ;  my  own  course  must 
be  biised  upon  it.  I  must  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  involved  in  it, 
and  frame  my  laws  of  action  accordingly.  Above  all,  I  must  not  neutralize  and 
deaden  that  sj)ontaneity  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  machinery  ;  1  must 
raiher  encourage  it,  while  ever  opening  new  fields  for  its  exercise,  and  giving  it 
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new  directions.  Play,  spontaneous  play,  is  the  education  of  little  children ;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  their  education.  Their  life  is  not  to  be  made  up  of  play. 
C  m  1  not  then  even  now  gradually  transform  their  plai^  into  work,  but  work 
which  shall  look  like  play  ( — work  which  shall  orij^inate  in  the  same  or  similar 
i:n')ulse^,  and  exercise  the  same  energies  as  I  s«c  employed  ia  thi'ir  own  amuse- 
mints  and  occupations  ?  Play,  however,  is  a  random,  desultory  education.  It 
lavs  the  essential  basis;  but  it  does  not  raise  the  superstructure.  It  requires  to 
l>e'  organized  for  this  purpose,  but  so  or^^anized  that  the  superstructure  sliall  be 
strictly  related  and  conformed  to  the  original  lines  of  th'  foundation. 

**  1  see  that  these  children  delight  in  movement} — they  arc  always  walking,  or 
running,  jumping,  hopping,  tossing  their  limbs  about,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
pleased  with  rythmical  movement.  I  can  contrive  motives  and  means  for  the 
same  exercise  of  the  limbs,  which  shall  result  in  increased  physical  power,  and 
consequently  in  health — shall  train  the  children  to  a  conscious  and  measured 
command  of  their  Ixniily  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  accompanied  by  the 
attraction  of  rythmiciil  sound  through  song  or  instrument. 

"/  see  that  they  use  their  senses;  but  merely  at  the  accidental  solicitation  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  therefore  imperfectly.  I  can  contrive  means  for 
a  definite  education  of  the  senses,  which  shall  result  in  increased  quickness  of 
vision,  hearing,  touch,  etc.  I  can  tniin  the  purblind  eye  to  take  note  of  delicate 
shades  of  color,  the  dull  car  to  appreciate  the  minute  (fiffercnccs  of  sound. 

**  /  see  that  they  observe;  but  their  observations  are  for  the  most  part  transitory 
and  indefinite,  and  often,  therefore,  comparatively  unfruitful.  1  can  contrive 
means  for  concentrating  their  attention  l>v  exciting  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
educate  them  in  the  art  of  obsen'ing.  Tliey  will  thus  gain  clear  and  definite 
perceptions,  bright  imagfes  in  th«  place  of  blurred  ones, — will  learn  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  complete  and  incomplete  knowledge,  and  gradually 
advance  from  the  stage  of  merely  knowing  to  that  oi  knowing  that  they  know. 

** I  see  that  they  invent  and  construct;  but  often  awkwardly  and  aimlessly.  I 
can  avail  myself  of  this  in.stinct,  and  open  to  it  a  definite  field  of  action.  I 
shall  prompt  them  to  invention,  and  train  them  in  the  art  of  construction. 
The  materials  I  shall  use  for  this  end,  wilL  be  simple ;  but  in  combining  them 
together  for  a  purpose,  they  will  enjoy  not  only  tneir  knowledge  of  form,  but 
their  im  igination  of  the  capabilities  of  form.  In  various  ways  I  shall  prompt 
them  to  invent,  construct,  contrive,  imitate,  and  in  doing  so  develop  their  nascent 
taste  for  symmetry  and  beauty. 

"And  so  in  respect  to  other  domains  of  that  child-action  which  we  call  play,  I 
see  that  I  can  make  these  domains  also  my  own.  I  can  convert  children's  activi- 
ties, energies,  amusements,  occupations,  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play,  into 
instruments  for  my  purpose,  and,  therefore,  transform  play  into  work.  This 
work  will  be  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  conception  of  it  as 
such  I  have  gained  from  the  children  themselves.  They  have  taught  me  how  I 
am  to  teach  them. 

fr<ebbl's  theory  in  practice. 

I  must  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  Frabel  reduced 
his  theory  to  practice.  In  doing  this,  the  instances  I  bring  forward  must  be 
considered  as  typical.  If  you  admit — and  you  can  hardly  do  otherwise — the 
reasonableness  of  the  theory,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  you  can  hardly 
doubt  that  there  is  some  method  of  carrjMng  it  out.  Now,  a  method  of  educa- 
tion involves  many  processes,  all  of  which  must  represent  more  or  less  the 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  method.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  for 
want  of  time,  to  describe  the  various  processes  which  exhibit  to  us  the  little  child 
pursuing  his  education  by  walking  to  rhythmic  measure,  by  gymnastic  exercises 
generally,  learning  songs  by  heart  and  singing  them,  practising  his  senaes  with  a 
definite  purpose,  observing  the  properties  of  objects,  counting,  getting  notions  of 
color  and  form,  drawing,  building  with  cubical  blocks,  modeling  in  wax  or  clay, 
braiding  slips  of  various  colored  paper  after  a  pattern,  pricking  or  cutting  forms 
in  paper,  carving  wire  into  different  shapes,  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  -Aid  gaining 
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elemontarj  notions  of  geometry,  learning  the  resources  of  the  mother-tongue  by 
hearing  and  relating  stories,  fables,  etc.,  dramatizing,  guessing  riddles,  working  in 
the  garden,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  only  some  of  the  activities  naturally  exhibited 
by  young  children,  and  tliese  the  teacher  of  young  children  is  to  employ  for  his 
j)urpose.  As,  however,  they  arc  so  numerous,  I  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
even  attempting  to  enter  minutely  into  them.  But  there  is  one  series  of  objects 
and  exercises  therewith  connected,  expressly  devised  by  Frccbel  to  teach  the  art 
of  observing,  to  which,  as  being  typical,  I  will  now  direct  your  attention.  He 
calls  these  objects,  which  arc  gradually  and  in  orderly  succession  introduced  to 
the  child's  notice,  Gifts, — a  pleasant  name,  which  is,  however,  a  mere  accident 
of  the  system :   they  might  equally  well  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

GIFTS   FOR  THE   CULTURE   OF   OB8ERTATION. 

As  introductory  to  the  series,  a  ball  made  of  wool,  of  say  a  scarlet  color,  is 
placed  before  the  baby.  It  is  rolled  along  before  him  on  the  table,  thrown  along 
the  floor,  tas.sed  into  the  air,  suspended  from  a  string,  and  used  as  a  pendulum, 
or  spun  around  on  its  axis,  or  made  to  describe  a  circle  in  space,  etc.  It  is  then 
given  into  his  hand ;  he  attempts  to  grasp  it,  fails ;  tries  again,  succeeds ;  rolls 
it  along  the  floor  himself,  tries  to  throw  it,  and,  in  short,  exercises  every  power 
he  has  upon  it,  always  pleased,  never  wearied  in  doing  something  or  other  with 
it.  This  is  play,  but  it  is  play  which  resolves  itself  into  education.  He  is  gain- 
ing notions  of  color,  form,  motion,  action  and  re-action,  as  well  as  of  muscular 
sensibility.  And  all  the  while  the  teacher  associates  words  with  things  and 
actions,  and,  by  constantly  employing  words  in  their  proper  sense  and  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  facts,  initiates  the  child  in  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue. 
Thus,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  scarlet  ball  furnishes  sensations  and  perceptions 
for  the  substratum  of  the  mind,  and  suggests  fitting  language  to  express  them ; 
and  even  the  baby  appears  before  us  as  an  observer,  learning  the  properties  of 
things  by  personal  experience. 

Then  comes  the  first  Gift,  It  consists  of  six  soft  woolen  balls  of  six  different 
colors,  three  primary  and  three  secondary.  One  of  these  is  recognized  as  like, 
the  others  as  unlike,  the  ball  first  known.  The  laws  of  similarity  and  dis- 
crimination are  called  into  action ;  sensation  and  perception  grow  clearer  and 
stronger.  I  cannot  particularize  the  numberless  exercises  that  are  to  be  got  out 
of  the  various  combinations  of  these  six  balls. 

The  second  Gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  made  of  hard  wood. 
What  was  a  ball  txjfore,  is  now  called  a  sphere.  The  different  material  gives 
rise  to  new  experiences;  a  sensation,  that  of  hardness,  for  instance,  takes 
the  place  of  softness ;  while  varieties  of  form  suggest  resemblance  and  contrast. 
Similar  experiences  of  likeness  and  nnlikeness  are  suggested  by  the  behavior  of 
these  different  objects.  The  easy  rolling  of  the  sphere,  the  sliding  of  the  cube, 
the  rolling  as  well  as  sliding  of  the  cylinder,  illustrate  this  point.  Then  the 
examination  of  the  cube,  especially  its  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles,  which  any 
child  can  observe  for  himself,  suggest  new  sensations  and  their  resulting  per- 
ceptions. At  the  same  time,  notions  of  space,  time,  form,  motion,  relativity 
in  general,  take  their  place  in  the  mind,  as  the  unshaped  blocks  which,  when 
fitly  compacted  together,  will  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  the  understanding. 
These  elementary  notions,  as  the  very  groundwork  of  mathematics,  will  be  seen 
to  have  their  use  as  time  goes  on. 

The  third  Gijl  is  a  large  cube,  making  a  whole,  which  is  divisible  into  eight 
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Binall  ones.  The  form  is  recognized  as  that  of  the  cube  before  seen ;  the  size  is 
different.  But  the  new  experiences  consist  in  notions  of  relativity— of  the  whole 
in  its  relation  to  the  parts,  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the  whole ;  and  thus 
the  child  acquires  the  notion  and  the  names,  and  both  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  sensible  objects,  of  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  of  how  many  of  the 
small  divisions  make  one  of  the  larger.  But  in  connection  with  the  third  Gift  a 
new  faculty  is  called  forth — imagination,  and  witli  it  the  instinct  of  construction 
is  awakened.  The  cubes  are  mentally  transformed  into  blocks ;  and  with  them 
building  commences.  The  constructive  faculty  suggests  imitation,  but  rests  not 
in  imitation.  It  invents,  it  creates.  Those  eight  cubes,  placed  in  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other,  make  a  long  seat,  or  a  scat  with  a  back,  or  a  throne  for 
the  Queen  ;  or  again,  a  cross,  a  doorway,  etc.  Thus  does  even  play  exhibit  tho 
characteristics  of  art,  and  "conforms  (to  use  Bacon's  wonls)  the  outwarti  show 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind  '* ;  and  thus  the  child,  as  I  said  before,  not 
merely  imitates,  but  creates.  And  here,  I  may  remark,  that  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  far  less  interested  in  that  which  another  mind  has  embodied  in  ready  pre- 
pared forms,  than  in  the  forms  which  he  conceives,  and  gives  outward  expression 
to,  himself  He  wants  to  employ  his  own  mind,  and  his  whole  mind,  upon  the 
object,  and  does  not  thank  you  for  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights. 

The  fourth^  fifiK  on^  ^ixth  Gijls  consist  of  the  cube  variously  divided  into 
solid  parallelopipeds,  or  brick-shaped  forms,  and  into  smaller  cubes  and  prisms. 
Observation  is  called  on  with  increasing  strictness,  relativity  appreciated,  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  endless  manifestations  of  constructiveness.  And 
all  the  while  impressions  are  forming  in  the  mind,  which,  in  due  time,  will  bear 
geometrical  fruits,  and  fruits,  too,  of  aesthetic  culture.  The  dawning  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  the  true,  is  beginning  to  gain  consistency  and  power. 

I  cannot  further  dwell  on  the  numberless  modes  of  manipulation  of  which 

these  objects  are  capable,  nor  enter  further  into  the  groundwork  of  principles 

on  which  their  efficiency  depends. 
»* 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE    SYSTEM   CONSIDERED. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  without  proof,  that  we  demand  too  much  from  little 
children,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  take  them  out  of  their  depth.  This 
might  be  tnie,  no  doubt,  if  the  system  of  means  adopted  had  any  other  basis 
than  the  nature  of  the  children ;  if  wc  attempted  theoretically,  and  without 
reganl  to  that  nature,  to  determine  ourselves  what  they  can  and  what  they  can- 
not do ;  but  when  we  constitute  spontaneity  as  the  spring  of  action,  and  call 
on  them  to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  they  can  do,  which  they  do  of  their 
own  accord  when  they  are  educating  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  objection 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  child  who  teaches  himself  never  can  go  out  of  his 
depth ;  the  work  he  actually  does  is  that  which  he  has  strength  to  do ;  the  load 
he  carries  cannot  but  be  fitted  to  the  shoulders  that  bear  it,  for  he  has  gradually 
accumulated  its  contents  by  his  own  repeatwl  exertions.  This  increasing  burden 
is,  in  short,  the  index  and  result  of  his  increasing  powers,  and  commensurate 
with  them.  The  objector  in  this  case,  in  order  to  gain  even  a  plausible  foothold 
for  his  objection,  must  first  overthrow  the  radical  principle,  that  the  activities, 
amusements,  and  occupations  of  the  child,  left  to  himself,  do  indeed  constitute 
his  earliest  education,  and  that  it  is  an  education  which  he  virtually  gives  himself. 

Another  side  of  this  objection,  which  is  not  unfrequently  presented  to  us, 
derives  its  plausibility  from  the  assumed  incapacity  of  children.  The  objector 
points  to  this  child  or  that,  and  denounces  him  as  stupid  and  incapable.    Can 
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the  objector,  however,  take  upon  himself  to  declare  that  this  or  that  child  has 
not  been  made  8tu])i(l  even  by  the  very  means  employed  to  teach  him '  The 
test,  however,  is  a  practicuil  one :  Can  the  child  play  ?  If  he  can  play,  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  i;iv(»n  t<>  the  word,  he  cannot  be  stupid.  In  his  play  he 
employs  the  very  faculties  which  are  required  for  his  formal  education.  "  But 
he  is  stupid  at  his  books  "  If  this  is  so,  then  the  logical  conclusion  is,  that  tho 
books  have  made  him  stupid,  and  you,  the  objector,  who  have  misconceived  his 
nature,  and  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  are  yourself  responsible  for  this. 

"  But  he  has  no  memory.  He  cannot  learn  what  I  tell  him  to  learn."  No 
memory !  Cannot  learn !  Let  us  put  that  to  the  test.  Ask  him  about  the 
pleasant  holiday  a  month  ago,  when  he  went  nutting  in  the  woods.  Does  he 
remember  nothing  about  the  fresh  feel  of  the  morning  air,  the  joyous  walk  to 
the  wood,  the  sunshine  which  streamed  about  his  path,  the  agreeable  companions 
with  whom  he  chatted  on  the  way,  the  incidents  of  the  expedition,  the  climb  up 
the  trees,  the  bagging  of  the  plunder?  Are  all  these  matters  clean  gone  out  of 
his  mind?  "  Oh,  no,  he  remcmlnirs  things  like  these."  Then  he  has  a  memory, 
and  a  remarkably  good  one.  He  remembers  because  he  wa«  intepested  ;  and  if 
you  wish  him  to  remember  your  lessons,  you  must  make  ihcm  interesting.  He 
will  certainly  learn  what  he  takes  an  interest  in. 

I  need  not  deal  with  other  objections.  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  the 
category  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  child.  When  public  opinion  shall 
demand  such  knowledge  from  teachers  as  the  essential  condition  of  their  taking 
in  hand  so  delicate  and  even  profound  an  art  as  that  of  training  children,  all 
these  objections  will  cease  to  have  any  meaning. 

My  close  acquaintance  with  Frccbel's  theory,  and  especially  with  his  root-idea, 
is  comparatively  recent.  But  when  I  had  studied  it  as  a  theory,  and  witnessed 
something  of  its  practice,  I  could  not  but  see  at  once  that  I  had  been  throughout 
an  unconscious  disciple,  as  it  wire,  of  the  eminent  teacher.  The  plan  of  my 
own  course  of  lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  was,  in  fact,  con- 
structed in  thought  before  I  had  at  all  grasped  the  Frobelian  idea ;  and  was,  in 
that  sense,  independent  of  it. 

The  Kindergarten  is  gradually  making  its  way  in  England,  without  the 
achievement  as  yet  of  any  eminent  success;  but  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  it  is  rapidly  advancing.  Wher- 
ever the  principles  of  education,  as  distinguished  from  its  practice,  are  a  matter 
of  study  and  thought,  there  it  prospers.  Wherever,  as  in  England  for  the  most 
part,  the  practical  alone  is  considered,  and  where  teaching  is  thought  to  be  **  as 
easy  as  lying,"  any  system  of  education  founded  on  psychological  laws  must  be 
tardy  in  its  progress. 

**The  Kindergarten  has  not  only  to  supply  the  proper  materials  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  innate  mental  powers,  which,  like  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the 
bud,  press  forward  and  impel  the  children  to  activity,  with  so  much  the  more 
energy  the  better  they  are  supplied.  It  has  also  to  preserve  children  from  the  harm 
of  civilization^  which  furnishes  poison  as  well  as  food,  temptations  as  well  as 
salvation;  and  children  must  be  kept  from  this  trial  till  their  mental  powers 
have  grown  equal  to  its  dangers.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Kindergarten 
(invisible  at  the  time)  is  negative,  and  consists  in  preventing  hann.  Its  posi- 
tive success,  again,  is  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attract  more  notice 
than,  for  instance,  does  fresh  air,  pure  water,  or  the  merit  of  a  physician  who 
keeps  a  family  in  health." — Karl  Frodtel, 
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CRITICAL  MOMENTS  IN  THE  LIF*B  OP  PROBBEL,   BT  BAROP. 

'*  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,"  said  Barop,  wbcn  we  were  tiilking  of  the 
early  history  of  Keilhau.   "we  were  in  a  very  critical  position.     You 
know  we  bad  little  outward  means  at  our  command  when  we  l>cgan  our 
enterprise.    Later,  MiddendorfT  oflfcred  his  paternal  inheritance;  but  the 
acquisition  of  the  land,  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings, 
required  considerable  funds,  so  that  Middendorff's  contribution  soon  van- 
ished like  drops  of  water  that  fall   on  a  hot  stove.     My  father  in  law. 
Christian  Ludwig  Froebef,  stepped  in  and  gave  what  he  could  into  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  without  any  conditions;  but  even  his  ofTcrings  could 
not  hold  at  biiy  care  and  want.    My  father  was  a  wealthy  man,  but  he  was 
so  displeased  at  my  Joining  the  Frocbelian  circle  and  settling  at  Keilhau 
that  he  affonied  me  no  support  of  any  kind.     Distrust  surrounded  us  on 
all  sides  in  those  first  years;  both  open  and  secret  enmities  from  far  and 
near  tried  to  embitter  our  life  and  check  our  efforts  in  the  germ.     Not 
the  less  did  the  institution  bloom  out  quickly  and  gloriously,  but  was 
brought  later  to  the  verge  of  niin  by  the  well  directed   persecutions 
against  tlie  Burschcnschaften  (an  association  of  students  for  patriotic  pur 
poses);  for  the  spirit  of  1815  was  incarnated  in  the  institution,  and  Just 
that  spirit  was  exposed  to  the  most  extreme  opposition.     It  would  carry 
me  too  far  if  1  were  to  describe  this  fully.    It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time 
as  if  the  enemy  would  really  conquer.     The  number  of  our  pupils  (origi- 
nally thirty)  had  diminished  to  five  or  six,  and,  consequently,  the  vanish- 
ing little  revenue  increased  the  burden  of  debts  to  a  height  thai  made  us 
dizzy.    From  all  sides  the  creditors  rushed  in,  urged  on  by  the  attorneys, 
who  washe<l  their  hands  in  our  misery.     Froebel  vanished  through  the 
back  door  up  the  mountain  when  the  duns  appeared,  and  it  was  left  to 
Middendorff  to  quiet  most  of  them,  in  a  degree  which  only  he  can  believe 
possible  who  has  been  acquainted  with  Middendorff*s  influence  over  men. 
On  the  side  of  the  workmen  who  had  to  ask  for  money,  there  were 
touching  scenes  of  resignation,  confidence,  and  magnanimity.     A  lock- 
smith, for  instance,  was  required  by  an  attorney  to  '  bring  a  suit  against 
the  churls,'  since  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  them  and  their  destruction. 
The  locksmith,  enraged,  refused  to  assault  our  persons,  and  retorted  that 
he  had  rather  lose  his  hardly  earned  money  than  to  doubt  our  honorable 
intentions,  and  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  purpose  than  to  increase 
our  troubles.     Ah!  and  this  trouble  was  hard  to  bear,  for  MiddendorfT 
was  already  married,  and  I  was  following  his  example.     When  I  asked 
my  wife  for  her  hand,  my  father  and  mother  in  law  asked :  *  but  you  will 
not  remain  at  Keilhau?'     *  Yes,'  I  replied.     'The  thought  for  which  we 
are  living  appears  to  me  important  and  suited  to  the  times,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  men  will  be  found  who  will  trust  us  to  carry  out  the  idea  cor 
rectly,  as  we  trust  the  Invisible  One.'    In  fact,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  wc 
have  never  for  a  moment  lost  faith  in  our  educational  mission,  and  even 
the  worst  dilemma  at  that  time  saw  no  wavering  band  of  men  in  thi:^ 
valley.  7 
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[I  will  insert  here  a  note  which  I  find  in  a  Wichard  Laugc*s  edition 
of  Middendorff's  writings,  for  if  more  than  justice  is  done  to  one  man,  it 
is  probable  that  less  than  justice  will  be  done  to  another,  or  to  others.] 

"  In  the  last  yeare  of  his  life  Froebel  lived  at  Marienthal,  apart  from  the 
family  circle  of  Keilhau.  and  here  founded  his  training  school.     Here 
he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  housekeeping  and  other  inconveniences, 
and  he  determined  to  marry  again,  to  give  his  pupils  motherly  care  and 
sympathy.     He  married  a  trusted  pupil,  who  had  endeared  herself  to  him, 
and  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Marienthal  from  the  beginning.     He 
stood  at  the  marriage  altar  again,  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  for  the 
second  time,  and  sometime  before  he  had  said  to  me  that  it  was  in  fact '  a 
living  union.'    The  marriage  excited  btid  blooil  in  the  beginning  among 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  made  a  quarrel,  which  had  already  arisen, 
much  worse.     This  difference  between  him  and  those  (Middendorff  ex- 
cepted) who  had  worked  with  him  in  earlier  times,  indeeil,  at  his  call,  had 
willingly  shown  themselves  capable  of  the  greatest  self  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion, was  easily  explained.     Once  for  all,  Froebcl's  brother.  Christian 
Lewis,  Middendorff,  and  Barop,  had  one  attribute  of  character  which  was 
wanting  in  Froebel, — a  stern  consciousness  in  the  fulfillment  of  past  obli- 
gations.    But  Froebel  turned  away  from  all  the  obstacles  and  diflaculties 
that  obstructed  his  activity  with  an  ingenious  facility,  was  often  highly 
unpractical  and  thoughtless,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  essentially 
disturbed  by  the  pressure  upoa  his  creditors.     If  this  had  not  been  com- 
pensated by  the  opposite  quality  in  his  fellow -workers,  both  men  and 
women,  he  must,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  wrecked  very  early  upon 
the  hard,  inflexible  rock  of  reality.     But  the  others  held  on  to  him,  and 
desired  for  the  progressing  old  man  that  there  should  be  a  limit  set  to  the 
eternal,  restless  life  and  striving  at  various  points  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, which  was  not  unlike  one  kind  of  vagabondage,  and  something 
whole  and  perfected  iti  itself  should  be  done  at  one  point.     The  care  for 
his  own  increasing  troop  of  children  called  for  foresight  and  economy. 
As  he  had  contempt  for  every  other  kind  of  opposition,  so  he  also  had  for 
those  which  grew  up  in  his  family;  indeed,  in  the  resentment  which 
opposing  difficulties  always  excited  in  him,  he  was  fabulously  unjust  to 
the  persons  from  whom  they  spnmg.     His  expressions  against  his  own 
brother,  who  was  simple  human  greatness  personified,  a  living   magna- 
niniity,and against  my  mother-in-law,  who  had  stood  by  him  from  early 
youth,  were  often  of  so  revolting  a  kind  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
opposing  him  in  the  most  decided  manner.     Middendorff  suffered  infi- 
nitely on  these  occasions.     He  could  not  blame  the  actions  of  his  own 
family,  but  he  tried  as  faithfully  to  turn  aside  the  slightest  aspersion 
against  the  man  whoso  personality,  life,  and  action,  fettered  him  with 
magic  power.      They  both  rest  under  grassy  mounds;  the  inseparable 
ones, — Froebel  and  Middendorff.     Diesterweg  apostrophized  the  latter, — 
pia  anifna,  anima  Candida;   never- to  be-forgotteu  friend!     Great  men 
have  great  weaknesses;  the  shady  side,  belonging  to  their  finite  nature, 
dies  with  them;   but  what  they  have  thought,  lived,   and  striven  for 
remains  for  posterity.    Froebel  himself  often  acknowledged  with  deep 
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regret  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  full  of  faults  and  weaknesses.  Indeed, 
he  even  thought  the  eterDoI  Spirit  had  selected  so  miserable  an  instru- 
ment for  the  bearer  of  his  idea  in  order  that  it  might  be  clearly  seen  that 
it  is  the  idea  and  not  the  man  by  which  what  is  lasting  and  blessed  for 
humanity  is  offered. 

"The  institution  at  Marienthol  made  its  beautiful  and  sacred  progress, 
and  the  second  wife  of  Frocbel  fulfilled  her  task  excellently.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  Marienthal,  and  realized  the  impulse  given  there,  will  have 
wondcreil  at  her  judicious  and  fervent  and  inspiring  life  among  her  pupils, 
OS  well  OS  at  that  attractive  power  which  tbe  Froebelian  cause  may  exert 
upon  the  unspoiled  womanly  feelings.  The  direct  personal  influence  of 
Froebel  was  astonishingly  great  lie  knew  how  to  penetrate  to  the  deep- 
est depths  of  the  souls  of  his  hearers:  he  could  transform  and  make  them 
young  again,  root  out  the  taste  for  external  things,  and  thoroughly  banish 
trifling  from  the  life,  and  in  their  place  set  a  deeply-moral,  earnest,  and 
enthusiastic  striving.  When  1  saw  him  speaking  and  working  among 
his  pupils  the  following  thought  possessed  me:  One  may  think  this  or 
that  upon  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  Froebel,  ascribe  to  this  or  that 
correctness,  discover  in  it  greater  or  less  influence, — one  thing  stunds  fast ; 
he  is  the  apostle  of  women,  the  reformer  of  home  education." 

*'When  our  trouble  was  greatest,  new  prospects  opened  upon  iis.  At 
the  instigation  of  sevenil  influential  friends  who  stood  by  us,  the  attention 
of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  was  fixed  upon  us.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Froebel,  and  asked  him  about  his  phms.  Froebt^l  laid  before  him 
the  plan  of  an  educational  institution  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  us 
in  common,  in  which  should  be  tauglit  not  only  the  usual  things,  but 
manual  labor,  joiner's  work,  basket  work,  book-binding,  tillage,  etc.,  etc., 
should  be  used  as  means  of  culture.  During  half  the  school-time  there 
was  to  be  study,  and  during  the  other  half,  with  the  limbs.  This  work 
was  to  give  direct  material  for  instruction,  and,  above  all  things,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  the  desire  for  learning  r.nd  explanation,  so  as  to 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  mind  for  invention  and  practical  work.  Tbe 
awakening  of  this  desire,  this  impulse  to  learn  and  to  create,  was  one  of 
tbe  fundamental  thoughts  of  Frederich  Froebel.  Illustration,  in  the  Pes- 
talozzian  sense,  was  not  far  reaching  and  deep  reaching  enough,  and  he 
endeavored  to  look  upon  man  radically  as  a  creative,  not  merely  receptive, 
but  chiefly  as  a  productive  being.  We  had  not  been  able  to  realize  the 
thought  at  Keilhau,  because  tl|c  means  for  working  out  technical  instruc- 
tion were  specially  wanting  to  the  pupils.  But  with  the  help  of  the  Duke 
of  Meiningen  the  boldest  of  our  hopes  seemed  likely  to  be  satisfied.  The 
preparation  of  the  above  menlionecl  plan  led  to  many  technical  construc- 
tions which  already  contained  the  elements  of  the  Kindergarten  pl.ays. 
They  are  mostly  lost  and  destroyed,  but  the  plan  has  remained.  I  will 
look  it  up  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  cause,  when  wanted.  The 
Duke  of  Meiningen  was  very  well  satisfied  with  Froebel's  explanations, 
and  particularly  with  the  stndght forward  and  open  hearted  way  in  which 
they  were  given.  There  was  an  agreement  by  which  Froebel  was 
promised  for  educational  purposes  the  estate  at  Helba,  with  thirty  acres 
of  land,  and  an  annual  grant  of  1,C00  gulden.     It  may  be  incidentally 
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mentioned  that  the  duke  consulted  Proebel  about  the  education  of  ids 
heir.  Froebel  told  him  frankly  that  nothing  would  come  out  of  the 
future  ruler  if  he  was  not  educated  in  comi>anionship  with  others.  The 
duke  followed  his  advice.  The  prince  was  taught  and  disciplined  in 
common  with  other  boys. 

'*  When  Froebel  returned  from  Meiningen,  the  whole  circle  was  highly 
pleased,  but  the  Joy  was  not  to  last  long  A  prominent  man  in  the 
Meiuingen  region,  the  autocrat,  as  it  were»  in  educational  matters,  because  he 
was  on  that  subject  the  right  hand  of  the  prince,— a  man  who  also  had  his 
merits  in  literary  respects,  and  who  had  not  been  taken  into  consultation, 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  commanding  influence  by  the  springing  up  of 
Froebel.  We  wewi  suddenly  again  beset  with  the  most  degrading  and 
hateful  public  and  secret  accusations,  to  which  our  precarious  position  in 
Kcilhau  offereil  welcome,  and,  alas!  more  than  sufficient  plausibility. 
The  duke  had  secretly  a  flea  put  into  his  ear.  lie  began  to  waver;  turned 
suddenly  upon  Froebel,  and  demanded  a  proviso  of  about  twenty  pupiU 
for  an  indefinite  time.  Froebel  saw  the  design  of  this,  and  was  put  oul 
of  tune ;  for  where  he  scented  mistrust  he  imraetliately  gave  up  all  hope 
and  he  dashed  out  of  his  mind  what  had  a  few  hours  before  filled  hin;« 
with  enthusiasm.  He  broke  off  all  negotiations,  and  started  off  to  Frank 
fort  on  the  Main  in  order  to  impart  to  his  friends  of  former  times  there 
the  results  of  his  action,  for  he  had  become  perplexed  by  the  many  o])sla- 
cles.  Here  he  luckily  met  the  well-known  musical  composer,  Schn3rdei 
von  Wartensee.  He  told  this  man  of  his  recent  experiences  and  his  plans, 
and  exercised  over  that  artist  those  electrifying  and  inspiring  influences 
peculiar  to  his  creative  nature.  Schnydcr  knew  how  to  estimate  his 
efforts,  and  offered  him  his  castle  of  Wartensee,  in  Switzerland,  for  an 
educational  institution.  Froebel  eagerly  and  joyfully  graspc<l  the  hand 
which  was  offered  him,  and  set  out  for  Wartensee  with  his  nephew  Fer- 
dinand, my  brother  in  law. 

**  There  Frederich  and  Ferdinand  Froebel  resided  and  worked  a  long 
time,  when  I  (B.)  was  asked  by  my  fellow  members  of  the  educational 
circle  to  inform  myself  precisely  of  the  situation  of  things  in  Switzerland. 
With  ten  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  an  old  summer  coat,  which  I  wore, 
and  a  threadbare  dress-coat,  which  I  carried  with  me,  I  trudged  off  on 
foot.  Should  1  tell  you  how  I  fought  my  way.  I  should  probably  excite 
in  you  a  suspicion  of  stark  exaggenition.  Enough:  I  arrived,  inquired  in 
the  surrounding  regions  about  my  friends  aoil  their  activity,  and  heard  that 
nothing  further  had  been  charged  to  the  'heretics'  than  that  they  were 
•  heretics.'  Some  peasant  children  of  the  neighboring  regions  had  been 
found;  but  they  did  not  meet  the  strangers  whom  they  had  judged  in  the 
beginning  by  their  outward  condition.  The  agitation  of  the  clergy,  which 
began  as  soon  as  the  institution  could  be  called  such,  and  which  Ixjcame 
the  greater  the  more  our  friends  stood  firmly  on  their  feet,  had  its  effect, 
and  prevented  a  quick  growth  of  our  enterprise.  Besides,  the  ground 
for  our  enterprise  was  not  found  at  Wartensee.  Schnydcr  had,  with  a 
generosity  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised,  not  only  placed  his  castle 
at  our  disposal,  but  even  the  inventory  of  its  contents, — his  silver  plate, 
his  glorious  library,  in  short,  everything  that  was  in  and  about  the  castle; 
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but  he  would  permit  no  buikling  of  any  kind  to  be  erected,  and.  as  the 
room  was  in  no  way  itufflcient  Xor  us,  wc  could  only  make  a  temporary 
and  passing  use  of  bis  support 

*'  We  saw  the  precariousness  of  our  position  in  its  whole  sharpness,  but 
knew  of  no  escape  from  it. 

'*In  a  wonderful  way  new  prospects  opened  before  us  at  a  moment 
when  we  least  expected  it.  We  were  sitting  in  a  hotel  near  Wartensee, 
and  conversing  with  the  strangers  who  were  there  about  our  efforts. 
Three  travelers  were  quite  transfixed  by  our  representations.  They  said 
they  were  merchants  known  at  Willisau,  and  declared  expressly  that  they 
were  disposed  to  work  for  us  and  our  efforts  in  Willisau,  ami  to  make  a  set- 
tlement there  themselves,  and  carry  out  our  plans  (o  a  greater  extent.  Tins 
company  had  traded  in  the  cantonal  government,  and  had  for  that  reason 
moved,  provisionally,  into  a  castle  like  building.  About  forty  pupils  out 
of  the  canton  immediataly  entered,  and  we  seemed  at  least  to  have  found 
what  we  were  seeking.  But  the  enraged  pastors  roee  now  with  truly 
devilish  power  against  us.  Our  lives  were  not  safe,  and  we  were  warned 
several  times  by  compassionate  souls,  if  we  thought  of  ttiking  a  solitary 
walk,  or  struck  out  into  a  road  over  the  mountain.  To  what  fearful 
measures  the  bigotry  extended,  the  following  occurrence  shows: 

"  In  Willisau,  every  year,  a  church  festival  takes  place,  in  which  a  host 
spotted  with  blood  is  shown.  The  drops  of  blood,  according  to  the  pop- 
ular belief,  were  drawn  out  by  two  gamblers,  who,  cursing  Jesus,  drew 
their  swords  upon  him,  and  who,  in  conseciuence  of  this  crime,  were 
caught  by  the  devil.  When  the  *  God  be  with  us '  seized  tlie  miscreant  by 
the  throat,  a  few  drops  oozed  fi*om  Jesus's  wounds.  Now,  in  order  that 
other  drops  should  not  fall  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  miscreant,  a 
thanksgiving  festival  is  celebrated  every  year,  and  the  host  shown,  for  a 
warning,  to  the  worshipping  people,  who  stream  in  in  troops  from  the 
whole  country  to  join  the  procession.  We  were  obliged  to  attend  the  fes- 
tival, and,  in  order  to  have  something  to  do,  we  had  undertaken  the 
musical  direction  of  it  1  anticipated  a  storm,  and  luul  ui^ged  my  friends 
to  keep  quiet  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  show  na  trace  of  embarrass- 
ment The  singing  was  finished,  and,  in  place  of  the  expected  clcrg^^man, 
there  appeared  suddenly  a  lioisterous,  fanatical  Capuchin  monk  He 
entered  into  complaint  of  the  godlessness  and  wickedness  of  the  present 
generation,  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  stripes  of  hell  which  would  hit 
the  cursed  race,  then  turned  to  the  terrified  Willisauers  and  explained 
pointedly  as  one  of  the  evil  deeds  of  that  people,  that,  by  calling  in  the 
heretics,  meaning  us.  of  course,  they  had  brought  ruin  into  their  midst 
More  and  more  violent  were  his  words,  more  and  more  ghastly  his  curses 
upon  us  and  our  abettors,  more  and  more  terrific  his  descriptions  of  the 
stripes  of  hell  prepared  for  the  Willisauers  for  their  abhorrent  deed. 
Froebel  stood  benumlied,  without  moving  a  limb  or  withdrawing  his  gaze 
from  the  Capuchin  just  opposite  to  him,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
people;  and  the  rest  of  us  looked  on  motionless.  The  parents,  our  pupils, 
and  many  others,  bad  already  ded  in  the  midst  of  this  Jeremiad  We 
expected  the  worst  for  ourselves,  and  had  already  taken  precautions  for 
our  protection,  and  measures  to  overcome  the  brawler.     But  we  stood 
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quietly  in  our  places  and  beard  the  closing  words  of  the  Capuchin  '  Then, 
if  you  would  earn  eternal  treasures  in  heaven,  make  an  end  to  the  griev 
ance,  and  suffer  the  wretches  no  longer  in  your  midst  Hunt  the  wolves 
out  of  the  country,  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  confusion  of  the  devil  I 
Then  peace  and  blessing  will  return,  and  great  joy  will  be  with  God  in 
heaven  and  with  those  who  serve  Him  and  His  holy  One  from  their 
hearts!  Amen! '  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  last  word  when  he  vanished 
through  a  side  door,  and  was  not  seen  again.  But  we  passed  quietly 
through  the  gaping  and  threatening  crowd.  No  hand  was  raised  at  the 
moment;  but  mischief  lowered  upon  us  from  all  sides,  and  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  see  the  sword  of  Damocles  already  suspended  over  our  heads. 
With  this  painful  feeling  of  insecurity  they  sent  nK'  to  the  government  of 
the  canton,  and  especially  to  the  Abbe  Girard,  and  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  Edward  Pfyffer,  with  a  petition  that  he  would  protect  our  safety 
to  the  best  of  his  power.  On  the  way  1  was  known  at  a  tavern  as  one  of 
the  lately-oppressed  band  of  heretics,  by  a  clergyman.  They  whispered 
about  me,  and  cast  threatening  and  contemptuous  glances  at  me  from  all 
sides.  At  last  the  priest  became  more  and  more  audacious,  and  accused 
me  aloud  of  being  an  abominable  heretic.  I  arose  slowly,  advanced  with 
a  firm  step  toward  the  black-coat,  and  asked  him*.  *  Do  you  know  who 
Jesus  Christ  was,  sir?*  and,  *Do  you  hold  anything  from  Him?* 
'Surely;  He  is  God — the  Son,  and  we  must  honor  Him  and  believe  in 
Him,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  eternally  damned!*  1  continued, — *  You 
can,  perhaps,  tell  me  whether  Christ  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant?* 
The  priest  was  silent ;  the  crowd  gaped  and  soon  applauded  me.  The 
priest  left,  and  they  let  me  alone.  The  question  had  effected  more  than 
a  whole  speech  would  have  done.  In  Edward  Pfyffer  I  learned  to  know 
a  man  of  humane  and  firm  character,  of  sterling  worth,  and  worthy  of  all 
respect.  He  goes  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  take 
this  or  that  superstition  from  the  people,  but  that  one  must  work  against 
sluggishness  of  thought  and  want  of  independence  from  the  foundation 
through  an  intelligent  education.  For  that  reason  he  esteemed  our  under- 
taking highly.  When  I  gave  him  an  outline  of  our  griefs,  and  the  danger 
we  incurred  in  our  lives,  he  replied:  *  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
yourselves  secure, — you  must  win  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Work  on  for 
a  long  time,  and  then  invite  all  the  people  from  fur  and  near  to  a  public 
examination.  If  you  pass  through  that  trial  and  win  the  multitude,  then, 
and  only  then,  will  you  be  secure.'  1  went  back,  and  we  followed  his 
counsel.  A  great  crowd  of  people  from  the  various  cantons  streamed  in 
to  the  examination,  and  delegates  from  Zurich,  Berne,  etc.  Our  battle 
with  the  clergy,  particularly,  was  an  occurrence  that  was  spoken  of  in 
most  of  the  Swiss  papers,  and  the  gcnenil  attention  had  been  directed  to 
it.  We  conquered  perfectly  at  the  examination.  The  boys  developed  a 
happy  state  of  mind  and  a  warmth  of  zeal,  mdeed,  they  answered  in 
such  an  imembarrassed  and  inoffensive  manner  that  all  present  were 
delightedly  surprised  and  gave  us  loud  applauses.  The  examination 
lasted  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
closed  with  social  plays  and  gymnastic  exercises.  We  rejoiced  inwardly, 
for  our  cause  was  now  to  be  considercnl  established.     The  thing  came  to 
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public  action,  to  public  notice,  and  the  most  brilliant  siKccbes  were  made 
in  our  favor  by  Pfyffer,  Araryn,  and  others.  The  assembly  made  a  decree 
that  the  castle-Uke  educational  building  should  be  given  to  us  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  that  the  Capuchins,  who  had  publicly  made  such  an  uproar 
against  us,  should  be  showed  out  of  the  cimton." 

"  Some  time  after  the  above-mentioned  examination  appeai*ed  a  deputation 
from  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  invited  Froebel  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  an  orphan-house  in  Burgdorf.  Froebel  ])roposed  that  the  instruction 
in  the  newly-founded  oq^han-house  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  orphan 
children,  gained  his  object,  and  followed  the  summons. 

"  Now  I  looked  upon  my  mission  as  providentiall}'  closed,  and  I  desired 
to  go  back  to  Keilhau,  for  my  eldest  son  was  already  a  year  old,  and  I  had 
never  3^et  seen  him.  Middendorff,  therefore,  left  his  family  and  took  my 
place;  he  lived  four  years  in  Willisau  away  from  his  wife  anl  child.  In 
Keilhau  things  had,  in  the  meantime,  worketl  more  favorably,  and  the 
attendance  had  increased  in  a  joyful  manner.  I  resolved  now  to  raise  the 
mother  institution  out  of  its  economical  swamp.  I  set  in  motion  an 
express,  even  if  a  permitted  swindle,  borrowed  a  sum  here  to  discharge  a 
creditor  there,  and  covered  up  one  debt  by  another.  In  this  manner  I 
restored  the  lost  credit,  and,  as  the  revenues  increased  to  our  delight,  I  soon 
acquired  land,  and  from  that  time  have  been  able  to  support  the  imder- 
taking  of  the  others  more  and  more,  and  create  for  the  whole  circle  a  grati- 
f^'ing  and  increasing  sense  of  stability,  and  a  refuge  from  all  chances. 

'*  In  Switzerland  the  cause  did  not  develop  according  to  our  wishes,  in 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  legislative  assembl}-.  The  institution  in  Willisau 
enjoyed  unlimited  confidence,  but  the  opposing  agitation  of  the  priesthood 
bloomed  in  secret  afterwards  as  well  as  before,  and  drew  much 
animadversion  upon  the  institution  from  a  distance.  For  this  reason  wc 
could  not  reach  what,  under  other  circumstances,  with  the  activity  and 
capacity  of  self-sacrifice  of  our  circle,  might  certainly  have  been  possible. 

"Ferdinand  Froebel  and  Middendorff  remained  in  Willisau;  Froebel 
went  to  Burgdorf  with  his  wife,  and,  a  little  after,  was  appointed  director 
of  the  orphan-house  by  the  government.  In  that  capacity  he  had  to  con- 
duct a  so-called  repetition-course  for  teachers.  In  that  canton  was  the 
following  excellent  arrangement:  every  two  years  the  teachers  had  a  fur- 
lough of  a  (quarter  of  a  year.  DMring  this  time  they  assembled  in 
Burgdorf  :ind  exchanged  their  exi'wriences  and  worked  at  their  further 
cultivation.  Froebel  had  to  conduct  the  proceedings  and  associated  studies. 
His  own  personal  experience,  and  the  communications  of  the  teachers, 
led  him  ane^  to  the  conviction  that  school  education  is  wanting  in  the 
correct  and  indispensable  foundation,  until  the  reformation  of  home 
education  shall  be  kept  in  view  and  made  preliminary.  The  necessity 
of  building  up  wise  mothers  came  into  the  foreground  in  his  soul,  and  the 
importance  of  the  earliest  education  seemed  to  him  more  significant  than 
ever.  He  determined  to  employ  his  educational  thoughts,  whose  intelli- 
gent working  out  a  thousand  obstacles  had  prevented,  at  least  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  earliest  childhooil  upon  all  sides,  and  to  enlist  the  woman - 
world  for  this  idea  and  its  efficient  working.  He  would  supplement  the 
'Book  for  Mothers*  ( Pestalozzis)    by  a  theoretico-practical  guide  for 
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women.  Something  occurred  from  without  which  urged  him  forward. 
His  wife  became  very  dangerously  ill,  and  the  physicians  required  a  total 
change  from  the  rough  mountain  air  of  Switzerland.  Then  he  determined 
to  give  up  his  situation  and  go  to  Berlin.  The  institution  at  Willisau. 
which  flourished  outwardly,  but  was  more  and  more  hampered  in  its 
orc^anic  development  by  the  bigotry  of  the  priests,  was  obliged  to  bo  given 
up,  for  the  government  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Langethal 
and  Ferdinand  Froebel  were  appointed  teachers  of  the  institution  in  Burg- 
dorf.  Later,  Langethal  separated  himself  from  the  whole,  and  undertook 
the  direction  of  a  girls'  school  in  Berne  which  the  well-known  Fr5hlich 
now  conducts ;  in  so  doing  took  a  step  which  Froebel  never  pardoned.  Fer- 
dinand Froebel  remained  director  of  the  orphan-house  in  Burgdorf  until 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  death.  The  general  mourning,  which  had  never 
known  its  equal  in  Burgdorf,  showed  what  his  efforts  had  been  and  how 
well  they  had  been  understood  there. 

**  When  Frederich  Froebel  went  back  from  Berlin,  the  idea  of  an  insti- 
tution for  little  children  was  already  fully  formed  in  him.  I  rented  him  a 
locality  in  the  neighboring  Blankenburg.  For  a  long  time  he  could  not 
tind  a  name  for  his  cause.  Middendorff  and  I  walked  over  the  mountain 
with  him  to  Blankenburg.  He  exclaimed,  repeatedly,  *  If  I  could  only 
find  a  name  for  my  youngest  child! '  Suddenly  he  stood  still,  as  if  trans- 
fixed, and  his  eye  took  an  almost  transfigured  expression.  Then  he  called 
out  to  the  mountain,  and  called  again  to  all  the  four  winds:  'Elvnf(a\ 
Eureka!  Kindergarten  the  institution  shall  be  named!  * " 

So  far  Barop.  He  is  the  only  one  who  now  [1861]  enjoys  the  blossoming 
out  of  the  mother  institution.  He  has  become  wealthy,*  and  has  enjo3'ed 
man}'  honors.  The  University  of  Jena  bestowed  upon  him  a  doctor's 
diploma  at  its  jubilee,  and  the  Prince  of  Rudolstadt  appointed  him  Coun- 
cilor of  Education.  Froebel  sleeps  in  Liebenstein,  and  Middendorif  at 
the  foot  of  Kirschberg  in  Keilhau.  They  sowed  and  did  not  reap ;  it  may 
be,  then,  that  the  enjoyment  which  lies  in  sowing  exceeds  that  of  reaping. 
Certainl}^  it  was  glorious  that  Froebel,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  highly 
honored  by  the  Teachers'  Convention  in  Gotha.  When  he  appeared,  the 
whole  assembly  rose  like  one  man;  and  Middendorff  also,  shortly  before 
his  death,  had  the  joy  of  hearing  the  same  asscmbl}'  at  Salzungcn  declare 
the  Froebel  cause  to  be  one  of  universal  importance,  and  a  subject  for 
their  special  attention  and  continued  experiment. 

*B7  hiheritauce. 
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Tlui  Tear  1825. 

KEILHAU. — OFFICIAL  TESTIMONY  OP  SUCCESS.* 

In  the  article  cillod  * 'Critical  moments  in  the  life  of  Frederick  Frtebel," 
I  mentioned  that  the  '*  Universal  German  Eilucational  Institution  *'  nearly 
came  to  its  complete  ruin,  in  its  twentieth  year.  In  another  article, 
entitled  "  Unity  of  life,"  I  have  given  some  internal  causes  by  which  the 
institution,  which  had  once  been  flourishing,  came  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
But  there  were  other  causes,  which  perhaps  in  anti  by  themselves  would 
not  have  been  able  to  bring  about  such  disastrous  effects.  First,  the  cross- 
lire  of  the  enemy  in  the  camp  tmd  outside  of  it  had  that  melancholy 
effect  Every  one  well  informed  in  history  knows  the  demngogery  of  a 
certain  Hcrr  von  Kampz,  the  i^ersecutions  of  fho  Biirgensehaften,  which 
culminated  in  the  death  of  Kotsebu^,  in  the  midst  of  that  twenty 
j'ears.  Johannes  Arnold  Barop  was  especially  the  subject  of  these  perse- 
cutions, and  as  he  was  already  in  Kcilhau,  even  if  not  consitlered  a  fellow- 
worker  there,  when  his  papers  were  taken  into  custody,  yet  his  presence 
there  might  pass  as  an  excuse  for  the  suspicion  entertained  of  Keilhau. 
Keilhau  was  represented  openly  and  in  secret  as  the  broo<ling  nest  of  dema- 
gogism,  and  they  stormed  from  Prussia,  and  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  confederates  of  the  SchwarzburgHudolstadt  government, 
they  demanded  the  breaking  up  of  the  institution.  The  government  sent 
the  then  Su)>erintendent  Zeh  as  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  Keilhau,  and 
met  the  oppressors  with  the  subsequent  report.  The  government  left  the 
institution  unsliorn,  and  only  made  the  famous  requisition  that  tbe  pupils 
of  the  institution  should  cut  tlieir  hair  short.  But  the  persecutions  none 
the  less  had  their  intended  effect.  A  part  of  the  terrilied  parents,  partic- 
ularly the  nobles,  took  their  children  away,  and  the  institution  Wiis  crip- 
pled on  all  sides  by  the  crafty  and  barefaced  agitation  of  its  enemies.  In 
1829  the  number  of  pupils  diminished,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
from  sixty  to  Ave.  Similar  machinations  against  Keilhau  took  place  at  a 
later  time,  when  the  general  reaction  followed  the  flare  up  of  1848.  At 
that  time  there  was  as  little  ocaision  for  enmity  towards  Keilhau  as  in  any 
part  of  the  twenty  years. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  aflirmed  in  this  place  that  there  was  not  the  most 
distant  trace  of  political  agitation  there.  They  were  only  trying  to  culti- 
vate men  in  the  way  which  is  pointed  out  quite  correctly  in  the  following 
report.  The  old  flghters  for  freedom,  Froelwl,  Middendorff,  and  Lange- 
thal,  who  had  learned  to  esteem  each  other  more  and  more  as  LlUzow's  fol- 
lowers in  the  war,  naturally  hung  with  great  love  upon  our  nation,  and 
were  trying  to  cultivate  German  children.  That  their  efforts  were  directed 
to  building  up  men  in  the  children,  and  Germans  in  the  men,  constituted 
their  whole  crime,  but  still  more,  that  the  spirit  of  1813-15  had  found  a 
sort  of  refuge  in  Keilhau. 

The  devoted  teachers  were  as  far  from  using  their  efforts  at  education 

•  A  Pablic  Voice  iu  18*25  upon  the  efforts  of  Frederick  Krocbcl,  fn>m  W.  Lauge,  Vol.  I, 
p.  22. 
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for  political  purposes  as  Sirius  is  from  the  earth.  But  from  the  year  1819, 
which  the  ^Jgis  (a  newspaper),  justly  called  the  *'  mad  year,"  begins  a 
period  of  German  degradation  and  shame  to  which  the  "  Universal  Ger- 
man Educational  Institution  "  almost  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  expressions  of 
Froebel  arc  inleresliug  which  he  addressed  to  Barop  in  March,  1828,  at 
that  time.  They  show  that  he  neither  lost  courage  nor  his  spirits,  and  thai 
his  chief  fellow  workers  wavered  not  a  moment.  "  The  outer  life  stands 
(juite  at  the  same  point  of  its  development,  and  at  this  time  surrounded 
by  a  dark  night,  pregnant  with  storms,  out  of  whose  black  clouds  every  . 
moment  annihilating  lightning  threatens  to  flash.  But  God  has  thus  far  held 
his  protecting  sliield  over  us  with  His  almighty  arm,  and  so  we  have  lived 
iikethe  little  chickens  in  the  thunder  storm,  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
their  mother;  we  have  reposed  like  the  child  in  the  tempest  in  the  lap  of 
the  living,  careful,  true  mother."  And  at  the  close  he  says:  "What  you 
tell  me  of  the  Berlin  opinion  of  Keilhau  I  well  khow,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  Act  firmly  on  your  convictions;  you  can  do  it,  for  more 
and  more  everything  unites  and  reveals  itself  to  me,  and  what  I  believed 
earlier,  indeed  was  (hmvinced  of,  and  was  founded  only  partially  on  my 
own  intuitions,  I  see  now  in  all  creation,  in  the  being  of  things,  in  nature, 
and  in  the  ordering  of  the  world,  and  the  progressive  culture  of  humanity; 
Ood  in  creation,  in  the  order  of  ruiture  and  the  world,  in  Vie  progressive  eul 
tvre  of  humanity,  is  the  murce  of  human  education; — this  is  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  my  spiritual  inward  and  outward  educational  life.  On 
this  foundation,  you  as  well  as  I  can,  with  more  than  Lutheran  firmness, 
attimi  the  rights  of  nature  in  education,  and  so  come  forward  as  fighters 
for  our  educational  progress."  And  as  one  fellow  worker.  Ilerr  Carl  (who 
afterwards,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  associates,  was  drowned  in  the 
Saalo)  was  once  wavering,  he  expressed  himself  sadly  in  a  letter  to  Barop, 
dated  the  ISth  of  February,  1829:  **Man  is  but  a  weak  being;  he  must 
always  rest  upon  .something  out  of  him.self,  and  can  so  rarely  depend  upon 
himself;  and  if  he  needs  to  be  tried,  punished,  and  strengthened  to  carry 
out  a  great  thought,  he  sees  the  means  of  trial,  purification,  and  strength 
ening  are  destined  to  be  the  destruction  of  his  personality  and  of  himself, 
and  then  comes  back  to  the  original  feeling;  life  is  dearer  to  him  than  the 
thought;  he  cannot  sacrifice  his  own  little  life,  his  own  little  personality 
to  it ;  or  rather,  the  show  of  existence  is  dearer  to  him  than  really,  livingly 
to  exist."      • 

So  Froebel  laid  out  new  plans,  excited  by  the  offers  of  the  Duke  of 
Meiningen,  and  expresses  himself  thus  in  his  last  letter:  **  During  the 
short  time  I  have  been  in  writing  these  lines,  the  thought  of  my  and  your 
educational  effort  has  unfolded  essentially,  while  in  reference  to  carrying 
out  and  representing  it,  it  has  receded  more  and  more  and  grounded 
itself  more  and  more  deeply.  For  a  long  lime  the  education  and  handling 
of  little  children  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  year  of  age  has  occupied 
my  thoughts.  A  unity  in  a  moment  of  consecutive  thought,  together 
with  circumstances  and  other  infiuences  has  now  brought  me  to  the  con 
elusion  to  erect  in  Ilelba,  together  with  the  People's  Educational  Institu- 
tion, an  institution  for  the  care  and  development  of  children  of  both 
sexes  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  either  orphans  or  motherless,  and 
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of  the  middle  class.  I  do  not  call  this  institution  by  the  name  which  is 
now  given  to  similar  institutions,  (that  is,  little  infant  Mldren'a  schooh) 
iKicause  it  is  not  to  bo  a  ftcliool,  for  the  children  in  it  will  not  be  scJvooled, 
but  frCcly  developed,  because  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  men  who  are 
tuemselves  no  angels,  the  God  like  in  man  must  be  Xx\i\y  guarded  and  fos- 
tered. I  would  have  orphans,  or  at  least  motherless  children,  because  the 
injurious  influence  of  half-cultured  parents  and  of  generally  uncultivated 
mothei-s  is  thus  done  awny  with  by  the  very  condition  of  things.  I  take 
children  of  both  sexes,  because  children  of  that  age  have  no  sex,  and 
because  the  reciprocal  influence  at  that  age  beautifully  develops  mind  and 
heart.  I  choose  children  of  the  middle  class  that  we  may  be  able  to  cany 
out  the  work  we  shall  undertake." 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 
To  the  Princely  Cousifitoriuin  at  Schwarzbarg-RadolBtadt,  1825. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  received  on  the  9th  of  September  ol  last 
year  (1824)  fi*om  the  princely  Consistorium,  to  visit  the  Froebel  institution 
in  Keilhau  and  report  on  the  same,  I  visited  Keilhau  for  this  purpose  on 
the  23d  of  November  of  last  year,  and  remained  there  from  half- past 
eight  in  the  morning  till  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  to  get  a  deeper 
insight  into  its  true  life  and  spirit,  and  ascertain  whei*ein  the  peculiarity 
of  this  institution  consists,  as  on  a  first  visit  only  the  fundamental  instruc- 
tion in  its  very  various  modifications  could  be  laid  before  me,  I  passed  a 
second  day  there  on  the  1st  of  March  of  this  year,  in  order  to  look  at  the 
Iiigher  classical  instruction,  the  methods  of  the  teachers,  and  the  attain- 
ments and  development  of  the  pupils. 

The  principal  leachei's  at  that  time,  and  also  at  present,  were  Froebel, 
Langethal,  and  Middendorff,  which  three  are  considered  the  founders  of 
the  institution.  Froebel  has  undertaken  the  oversight  of  the  whole  from 
the  beginning,  and  with  invincible  courage  lias  carried  it  on  happily  to  the 
present  day  with  incessant  struggles,  heavy  cares,  and  the  extremest  needs. 

Two  years  ago  were  added  to  the  founders  (in  order,  as  it  seems,  not  to 
separate  so  soon  again)  Herzog,  a  Swiss,  and  Schonbein,  a  Wurtemberger, 
as  upper  teachers,  the  last-mentioned  one  for  the  department  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  the  first-mentioned  for  historv  and  German  literature.  An 
elocutionist.  Herr  Monnet,  and  Hanen  Schmidt,  and  Bromel.  workei-s  in 
the  pi-esent  princel}'  chapel,  preside  a  few  days  every  week  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  teach  respectively  French  and  instrumental  music. 

The  pupils  numbered  fifty  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  from  among 
whom  George  Luther  has  gone  to  the  University  to  study  theology. 

Both  days  that  I  passed  at  the  institution,  and  so  intimately  with  it,  were 
agreeable  to  me  in  every  respect,  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  anci 
have  heightened  and  confirmed  my  esteem  for  the  whole  and  for  the 
founder,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  stonns  of  want  and  care,  has  carried  it  on 
and  sustained  it  with  the  warmest  and  most  unselfish  zeal.  It  was  v-ry 
delightful  to  be  breathed  upon  by  the  fresh,  vital,  free,  and  yet  self-con- 
tained spirit  which  hovers  over  this  institution  in  and  out  of  the  hours  of 
study.  What  life  never  and  nowhere  represents  in  its  actual  phase,  one 
finds  here — a  family  of  at  least  sixty  pupils  living  in  heartfelt  quite  mu- 
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tual  understanding,  all  of  whom  do  willingly  what  they  have  to  do,  each 
in  their  different  places — a  family  in  which  because  the  strong  bond  of  con- 
fidence unites  them  and  every  member  strives  for  the  whole,  everything 
prospers  of  itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  enjoyment  and  love.  With  great 
esteem  and  hearty  affection  all  greet  their  director,  and  while  the  five- 
ycars-old  little  ones  climb  upon  his  knee,  his  friends  and  associates  hear  and 
honor  his  counselling  words  with  the  confidence  that  his  insight,  experi- 
ence, and  unwearying  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  whole  deserve  ;  while  he 
has  bound  himself  with  brotherly  love  and  friendship  to  his  fellow  work- 
ers as  to  the  supports  and  bearers  of  his  truly  holy  life  work.  That  this 
close  union,  we  may  say  this  brotherhood  of  teachers,  has  the  most  benefi- 
cent influence  upon  the  instructions  given,  and  upon  the  pupils  them- 
selves in  every  respect,  is  self-evident.  The  care  and  esteem  with  which 
the  latter  embrace  all  their  teachers  is  expressed  by  an  attention  and  obe- 
dience which  makes  all  discipline  of  rules  unnecessary.  In  the  two  dnys 
I  was  there,  in  and  out  of  the  buiMmgs,  in  the  merriment  out  of  school 
hours  as  during  the  time  of  instruction,  I  did  not  hear  a  corrective  word 
from  the  mouths  of  the  teachers.  In  the  heartfcit  gayety  with  which  as 
soon  as  they  emerge  from  school  hours  into  the  fresh  air,  all  spring  and 
frolic  together,  I  saw  no  real  ill  breedmg,  no  rough,  unmannerly,  still 
less  immoral  conduct.  The  pupils  hve  on  an  equality  among  themselves, 
without  reference  to  condition,  or  birth-  or  dress,  nor  even  the  name  by 
which  they  are  called,  because  each  one  bears  only  his  baptismal  name,  or 
some  characteristic  nickname  given  him.  Great  and  little  ones  mix  cheer- 
fully and  happily  as  if  each  obeyed  but  one  law*,  as  brothers  m  their 
father's  home,  and  while  all  seem  free  to  use  their  powers  and  form  their 
plays,  they  are  under  the  continual  superintendence  of  the  teachers,  of 
whom  now  this  one,  now  that  one,  overlooks  their  games  and  exercises, 
some  of  them  almost  always  mixing  with  them,  and  joining  sympathetic- 
ally, all  on  an  equanty  before  the  law  of  the  play. 

But  how  joyously  united  !  with  what  delight  this  scene  is  to  be  contem 
plated,  each  one  in  free,  vigorous  process  of  formation  in  a  child  world 
not  be  ruled  by  the  sway  of  the  whip,  a  world  in  which  every  one  secures 
his  place  by  outward  or  inward  power;  how  its  effect  is  at  thesametime  to 
educate  and  cultivate  the  circle  of  teachers!  No  slumbering  faculty  remains 
unwakened,  each  finds  the  stimulus  it  needs  m  so  large  and  closely 
united  a  family,  and  also  the  place,  small  though  it  may  be,  where  it  can  ex- 
press itself;  every  feeling  of  curiosity  shows  itself  freely,  and  meets  an  equal 
or  similar  feeling  which  may  express  itself  openly,  and  in  which  the  germ- 
inating faculty  stands  forth  distinctly;  on  this  account  an  impropriety  can 
never  make  headway,  for  every  individual  who  goes  to  excess  is  punished 
forthwith;  he  is  asked  to  step  out  of  the  circle  or  to  sit  down ;  if  he  wishes 
to  come  into  it  again  he  must  yield  and  learn  to  be  humble  and  to  improve. 
Thus  the  boys  rule,  reprove,  furnish,  etlucate,  and  cultivate  each  other 
without  knowing  it  by  the  many-sided  stimulus,  as  well  as  the  opposing 
restraints.  If  on  this  Bide  one  cannot  contemplate  the  movement  and  life 
of  this  institution  otherwise  than  with  pleasure,  so  the  agreeable  impres- 
sion which  a  glance  over  the  whole  makes  upon  the  visitor  is  increased  l)y 
the  visible  order  of  the  house,  whose  law  alone  can  keep  so  large  a  whole 
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together,  by  the  punctuality  which  savors  of  nothing  like  pedantry,  and  by 
a  cleanliness  which  is  rare  to  be  seen  to  such  a  degree  m  an  educational 
institution. 

To  this  vigorous  and  freely  moving,  and  yet  well-ordered  outward  life, 
corresponds  oerfectly  the  inner  life  of  mind  and  heart,  which  is  here  awak- 
ened and  fostered.  It  would  mvolve  too  much  detail  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  represent  the  instruction  according  to  its  subject  or  its  form  in 
each  single  department.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  compass,  I  give 
the  substance  of  the  last  study  plan  sent  to  me  from  the  institution. 

The  instruction  begins  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  child's  life,  by  teaching  it 
to  get  the  command  of  its  senses  by  observation  of  external  things,  and  then 
to  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  designate 
them  by  the  right  words,  and  to  learn  also  to  rejoice  in  this  first  knowl- 
edge, which  is  the  first  little  item  for  the  future  spiritual  treasure.  Inde- 
pendence of  mind  is  the  first  law  of  this  instruction,  therefore  the  manner 
of  instruction  pursued  here  does  not  make  the  young  mind  a  strong  box 
into  which  as  early  as  possible,  ttll  kinds  of  coins  of  the  most  different  val- 
ues and  coinage,  as  they  are  estimated  in  the  world,  are  stuffed ;  but  slowly, 
constantly,  gradually,  and  always  inwardly,  that  is.  acconling  to  connec- 
tion in  nature,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  the  instruction 
goes  on  earnestly,  without  the  tricks  and  trying  of  the  old  philanthropists 
who  let  the  letters  be  l)aked  in  sugar,  but  going  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  so  well  adapted  to  the  child 
and  Its  needs,  that  it  goes  as  happily  to  its  learning  as  to  its  play;  indeed,  I 
was  a  witness  of  the  little  ones,  whose  study  hours  were  pushed  alicad 
somewhat  for  my  convenience,  crying  for  the  superintendent,  and  want- 
ing to  know  whether  they  must  play  all  day  and  not  learn,  or  whether  the 
great  boys  alone  were  to  have  a  session. 

In  the  upper  grade  of  the  classical  instruction  stands  those  who  were  to 
take  '*  Selecta  "  accoixling  to  the  usual  arrangement  in  gymnasiums.  In 
the  winter  previous  they  read  Horace,  Plato,  Pha»drus,  and  Demosthenes, 
and  translated  Cornelius  Nepos  into  Greek.  If  on  the  day  of  my  first  visit, 
on  which  I  had  learned  the  plan  of  the  fundamental  instruction  nearer,  I 
liad  not  been  able  to  suppress  the  wish  that  the  instruction  might  be  such 
as  this  in  all  the  lower  schools,  so  now  in  the  classical  instruction  which 
veas  first  begun  in  1820,  in  its  whole  compass,  I  could  not  but  be  astonislied 
at  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  that  short  time,  and  its  profound 
accuracy  (and  afterwards,  so  far  as  the  time  permitted,  all  had  gone  on 
from  the  minimum  of  elementary  instruction  to  the  maximum  of  classical 
instruction);  1  felt  as  jxirfectly  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  instruction,  as 
I  had  been  with  regard  to  the  education.  I  had  met  with  nothing  else  before 
than  what  every  impartial  examiner  has  experienced.  From  all  the  stran- 
gers whose  judgment  I  have  taken  after  they  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  institution  at  Keilhau,  I  have  not  found  one  who  was  not  satisfied,  but 
many  whom  I  consider  highly  intellectual,  who  have  come  away  enthusias 
tic,  and  with  full  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  the  highest  aim 
which  the  institution  had  set  for  itself,  and  the  perfectly  natural  way 
which  it  has  struck  out  to  reach  that  aim  as  surely  and  completely  as  pos- 
sible.    This  aim  is  by  no  means  knowledge  and  science,  but  free,  inde- 
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pendent  culture  of  mind  from  within,  whereby  nothing  is  fastened  upon 
the  pupil  from  without,  of  which  he  has  not  formed  a  clear  conception, 
and  which,  therefore,  like  tinsel,  in  no  way  elevates  his  intensive  powers, 
and  by  which  the  scholar  is  never  made  happy  because  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  growing  power  gives  him  true  joy.  Inspired  by  what  is  noble, 
which  the  man  who  is  developed  on  all  sides  considers  the  essence  of  rea- 
son and  feeling,  and  by  the  elevation  of  his  purpose,  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution  has  made  it  his  goal  to  develop  in  each  pupil  the 
whole  man,  whose  inner  being  reposes  between  the  two  poles  of  true  en- 
lightenment and  genuine  religion,  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  unfold  him- 
self and  realize  by  clearer  consciousness  of  the  power  bestowed  upon  him, 
what  he  can  be  according  to  its  measure.  Science  is  held  in  no  worth  at 
Keilhau,  except  as  it  becomes  a  more  universal  means  of  awakening  the 
mind,  of  strengthening  the  individual,  and  guiding  him  to  his  highest  des- 
tiny; and  it  is  only  fostered  there  specially  because  in  the  limited  time, 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  more  certain 
means  of  culture.  But  that  all  knowledge*  truly  serves  and  is  made  useful 
to  the  pupils  of  the  institution  for  so  high  an  aim,  one  soon  observes  in 
the  various  stages  of  their  acquisition  What  they  know  is  not  a  dead 
mass,  but  has  form  and  life,  and  is  converted  into  life  as  soon  as  possible. 
Each  one  is.  so  to  speak,  at  home  within  himself,  and  neither  the  small  nor 
the  large  pupils  have  any  conception  of  a  thoughtless  parrot -like  imitation,  or 
of  any  knowledge  that  is  not  clear  to  their  understandings.  What  they  speak 
of  they  have  observed  intuitively,  and  it  comes  from  them  like  an  inner 
necessity  and  with  decision  and  discrimination,  and  which  do  not  waver 
by  the  objections  of  the  teachers  until  they  have  themselves  been  persuaded 
that  they  are  in  error. 

Every  thing  must  be  thought  out;  therefore  they  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  they  do  not  improve  upon  it;  even  the  dead  grammar  with  its  mass  of 
rules  becomes  living  before  them,  for  they  are  incited  to  take  hold  of  every 
language  according  to  the  history,  manners,  and  character  of  the  people 
who  speak  it.  Thus  looked  upon,  the  institution  is  really  an  intellectual 
gymnasium,  for  every  individual  study  that  is  pursued  is  a  true  gymnastic 
of  the  mind.  Happy  the  children  who  are  educated  here  from  their  sixth 
year!  Could  all  schools  be  changed  into  such  educational  institutions, 
after  a  few  generations  a  more  intellectually  powerful,  and  in  spite  of 
earthly  sins,  a  purer,  nobler  people  must  be  formed.  Of  this  I  am  so  firmly 
convinced,  that  I  congratulate  my  fatherland  for  possessing  within  its 
borders  an  institution  that  even  in  its  present  development,  can  measure 
itself  with  the  best  in  our  borders,  and  whoso  n»putation  will  spread  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Germany. 

With  deep  respect  for  the  Princely  Consistorium, 

Your  most  obedient  subject, 

May  6,  1826.  Christian  Zkh. 
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From  Dr.  W.  Land's  Aids  to  the  Vhdentanding  of  Frotbd, 
This  word  (Lebenseinigung)  was  always  in  Froebers  mouth;  indeed,  he 
not  rarely  named  his  method  of  education  ''the  culture  of  man  for  all- 
sided  unity  of  life  by  a  developing  education."    His  philosophy  set  out 
from  life  and  ended  with  life.    A^  I  have  already  previously  endeavored 
to  explain,  he  looked  upon  the  universe  as  a  great  organic  whole,  which  is 
"pervaded  and  penetrated,"  "lightened  and  illuminated,"  upheld  and 
taken  care  of  by  the  spirit  of  God.    He  did  not  exactly  identify  the 
Divine  Spirit  with  the  life  of  nature;  nevertheless  the  immanency  stood 
out  more  distinctly  than  the  transcendency,  in  his  conception  of  God.  as 
Johann  Heinrich  Deinhardt  has  very  justly  remarked.    The  tree,  "the 
rector  in  his  Chymncuium"  had  taught  him  that  the  essence  of  an  organic 
whole  is  found  also  in  each  member  of  that  whole,  and  that  a  member 
must  be  comprehended  in  ft  two-fold  manner:  once  in  its  independence, 
self-sufficiency,  and  exclusiveness,  and  then  in  its  dependence  upon  the 
whole.    Accordingly,  the  life  of  nature  and  of  man  was  to  him  the  life 
of  God  in  individual  form ;  in  the  life  of  the  people  he  saw  the  individ- 
ualized life  of  men,  in  the  life  of  the  family  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit 
he  saw  the  individualized  life  of  the  people,  and  the  individual  man 
appeared  to  him,  as  to  Schleiermacher,  a  "representative  of  humanity  in 
a  specific  combination  of  its  elements. "/God,  as  the  final  unity  of  all 
living  things,  is  a  c/eative  being,  and  unfolds  the  infinite  contents  of  his 
being  by  the  stream  of  growth  and  self-development  which  continues 
to  infinity.     Development  is  the  outcoming  of  a  being  from  unity  into 
manifoldness.    The  child,  as  a  bud  on  the  everlasting  tree  of  life,  must, 
like  the  first  cause  of  his  existence,  shape  his  being  out  of  himself  by 
creative  activity,  and  must  be  so  guided  that  the  bud  may  throw  out  roots 
which  will  strike  into  the  everlasting  life,  so  that  stem,  leaf,  and  blossom 
may  arise,  and  so  that  in  the  fruit  of  his  doing  and  living  the  divine  and 
human  may  appear  again  in  its  unity,  that  is  to  say,  that  his  deeds  may 
spring  from  bis  inner  being  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the  use  and  advant- 
age of  man.     Education  has  to  guide  him  so  that  ho  may  be  conscious  in 
all  his  doing  and  striving  of  the  purest  motives  and  principles,  and,  above 
all,  so  that  he  may  feel  the  unity  of  his  disposition  to  will  with  that  of 
God,  who  can  only  will  the  good,  that  is,  education  has  to  lead  him  upon 
the  road  to  "union  with  God"  {Ootteinigung);  it  has  further  to  implant 
in  him  most  deeply  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  member  of  humanity  and 
can  only  truly  unfold  his  being  in  disinterested  service  to  it;  it  has  to 
give  him  the  impulse  for  the  process  of  "  union  with  the  world"  {Weltein- 
igung);  in  the  third  place,  it  has  to  guide  him  so  that  he  may  endeavor  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dualism  in  himself,  the  opposition  between  "flesh  and 
spirit,"  between  sensitiveness  and  sensibleness,  between  willing  and  per- 
forming, and  so  that  the  "law  in  his  limbs"  may  come  into  agreement 
with  the  "law  in  his  mind,"  that  is,  it  has  to  incite  him  to  "union  with 
himself"   (Selbsteinigung).     But   that  only   comes  about   by  his  being 
steeped  by  education  as  deeply  as  possible  in  the  life  of  nature  and  in 
truly  human  life,  that  is,  in  human  life  which  is  wholly  and  disinterestedly 
devoted  to  the  whole. 
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In  order  to  expose  the  child  to  the  influence  of  nature  on  as  many  sides 
as  possible,  he  chose  the  different  mountain  valleys  of  Thuringia  for  the 
basis  and  ground  of  his  institution,  and  it  often  sounded  mystical  and 
strange  when  he  founded  his  choice  of  a  place  in  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  child's  life.  The  Rchalathal  surrounded  by  the  dark,  rigid 
mountain  with  its  pine  woods  and  sterile  soil,  appeared  to  him  particularly 
suited  for  the  education  of  boys;  the  lovely  Marienthal  near  Liebenstein 
with  its  rich  vegetation  and  soft  heights  for  the  education  of  girls.  He 
often  exclaimed,  enthusiastically,  when  he  sjioke  of  Marienthal,  "I  have 
now  found  the  place  for  working  out  the  last  consequence  of  my  funda- 
mental thought.  An  institution  for  the  culture  of  women  could  never 
have  succeeded  in  Keilhau.  Look  at  the  mountain  and  country  around 
and  feel  with  me  that  nature  will  not  have  them  there." 

And  how  he  appealed  to  the  life  of  nature  in  Eeilhau,  from  the  begin- 
nmg,  as  a  co-educator  for  his  institution  for  boys  I  He  opened  his  "  Uni- 
versal Qerman  Educational  Institution "  on  the  ISth  of  September.  1816, 
in  Grieshelm,  seizing  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  him  by  the  widow 
of  his  brother  and  three  orphan  nephews,  his  brother's  children,  requiring 
his  help.  In  June,  1817,  he  was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  transplant 
himself  to  Eeilhau,  with  his  fellow- worker  and  bosom  friend,  William 
Middendorff,  who  had  already  come  to  his  side  in  Griesheim. 

But  this  pressure  of  circumstances  seemed  to  him,  according  to  his  own 
words,  the  expression  of  the  will  of  Providence,  for  nature  here  harmon- 
ized with  the  demands  of  his  ideal.  A  miserable  peasant's  hut  scarcely 
afforded  room  to  the  inseparable  ones,  and  they  were  obliged  to  help  them- 
selves in  this  respect  in  a  way  which  touches  upon  the  comical ;  but  nature 
opened  her  arms  to  them  joyfully.  With  the  little  band  of  five  nephews 
and  one  brother  of  their  later  true  fellow- worker,  Langethal,  they  ram- 
bled over  mountain  and  plain,  and  the  mountain-spirit  may  have  groaned 
when  Middendorff  bestowed  new  names  on  the  heights  and  fountains, 
names  of  the  first  impression  made  upon  him,  and  which  afterwards  reaUy 
and  completely  thrust  aside  the  historic  names.  Indeed,  this  bold  troop 
cultivated  ground  and  soil,  smoothed  the  way  over  rugged  heights,  and 
created  mountain  resorts  which  afford  the  most  various,  the  most  charm- 
ing, and  the  most  magnificent  landscapes.  This  spirit  of  cherishing  nature, 
and  of  life  in  nature,  and  of  unity  with  nature  developed  in  consequence, 
Eeilhau  has  retained;  and  if  a  malicious  critic  could  discover  nothing 
else  i)eculiar  in  the  institution,  this  spirit  will  breathe  upon  him, 
fetter  him,  and  inspire  him  under  all  circumstances.  Bo  a  short 
time  ago  a  Schiller  festival  was  celebrated  all  over  the  world;  but  has  the 
"ideal  man  of  Weimar"  been  honored  anywhere  more  beautifully  than 
by  the  troop  of  boys  at  Eeilhau?  They  were  obliged  with  great  trouble 
to  make  a  new  path  over  the  stoniest  part  of  the  Eirschberg,  to  cast  away 
fragments  of  rock  in  order  to  reach  a  beautiful,  quiet  place  which  lies  just 
opposite  the  Schiller  height  in  Volkstadt  They  planted  flowers  of  many 
kinds,  in  the  newly-won  place,  and  at  last  the  Schillerlinde,  which  now 
grows  lustily  out  of  a  rocky  world ;  and  when  the  day  of  the  festival  had 
at  last  come,  they  ascended  the  newly-smoothed  path,  rejoicing  and  sing- 
ing songs  of  freedom,  and  the  youthful  band  heard,  in  view  of  the  favor- 
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ito  seat  of  our  immortal  poet,  what  Schiller  had  been  to  the  German  peo- 
ple. Then  there  were  bonfires  and  mirth  of  all  kinds,  so  that  even  the 
gloomy  owl  thrust  out  a  friendly  face.  Indeed  and  in  fact,  nature  did  her 
duty  in  Keilhau  and  does  it  to  this  day,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  to  be 
trae  what  the  last  brave  associate  of  the  Froebel  Circle  said  to  me  as  an 
experience  of  life:  "Nature  first  wins  us  lovingly  and  exercises  its  full 
influence  on  us  when  we  take  it  under  our  care,  and  in  its  service  learn 
how  to  strengthen  our  muscles  and  nerves."  Froebel  certainly  carried  out 
what  he  knew  to  be  necessary;  he  knew  how  to  steep  his  pupils  deeply  in 
the  life  of  nature. 

But  he  also  wanted  a  truly  human  life,  that  is,  one  which  is  wholly 
and  disinterestedly  devoted  to  the  whole,  to  have  its  influence,  so  he  first 
connected  himself  with  Middendorff,  then  with  Langethal«  men  whom 
he  had  learned  to  know  and  love  in  the  war,  to  whom  he  opened  his 
"  Idea,"  and  in  whom  he  found  a  ready  sympathy  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  cause,  and 
gain  only  so  much  earthly  good  from  it  as  appeared  necessary,  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  a  frugal  life.  For  that  reason  the  number  of  pupils  was 
fixed  at  twenty,  and  upon  that  the  plan  of  the  educational  building  was 
drawn  up.  The  chest,  in  spite  of  this  small  number  of  pupils,  was  to  be 
open  to  all,  and  each  worker  was  to  take  from  it  according  to  his  need.  It 
could  almost  be  said  of  them  as  of  the  first  Christians:  no  one  had  any 
wealth,  but  everything  was  held  in  common.  But  alas,  in  this  circle  there 
was  far  less  of  the  "  worldling's  lookout "  than  of  the  "  enthusiast's  ear- 
nestness;" there  was  wanting  a  necessary  element,  which  first  came  later 
with  Barop's  entrance  into  it.  Even  the  delicately  cultivated  and  noble 
Henriette  Wilhelmine,  from  Berlin,  whom  Froebel  chose  for  his  wife  in 
1818,  was  not  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  that  existed,  but  rather  stood 
completely  on  that  side,  and  was  in  no  way  fitted  to  make  allowance  for 
the  practical  needs.  They  had  forgotten  in  drawing  up  the  original  plan, 
that  capital  was  necessary  for  building  houses,  and  that  with  their  very 
limited  resources,  the  moderate  income  could  neither  cover  nor  pay  an 
increasing  burden  of  debt  In  this  way  they  soon  came  into  straits  which 
paralyzed  their  ideal  flight  They  had  also  forgotten  that  a  time  would 
come  in  which  the  fellow  workers  must  think  of  founding  families.  They 
had  sacrificed  the  most  brilliant  prospects,  and  were  ready  for  every  other 
sacrifice,  but  not  ready  for  celibacy.  It  was  also  part  of  Froebel's  plan  to 
connect  families  with  his  educational  aims. 

The  increasing  distress  of  the  circle  seemed,  in  spite  of  the  worm  which 
w}'«^  i^nawing  the  hearl  of  the  tree,  to  be  ready  to  come  to  an  end  in  1820. 
At  that  time.  Christian  Ludwig  Froebel,  the  third  brother  of  Friedrich, 
left  his  lucrative  manufactory  at  Osterode,  in  the  Harz,  and  placed  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  means  at  the  disposal  of  his  brother.  The  heroic 
deed  of  this  man  was  explained  by  the  fabulous  power  of  attraction  which 
Froebel  exercised  over  all  those  whose  inner  life  touched  his,  even  in  a  meas- 
uie;  also  by  the  character  of  Christian,  who  was  a  true  Cato  in  sentiment, 
and  dominated  by  the  most  ideal  striving.  He  was  now  to  manage  and 
to  supply  the  externals,  which  all  darkly  knew  to  be  a  great  need.    But 

a  personal  weakness  of  Froebel  allowed  this  experiment  to  be  wrecked. 
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He  was  conscious  of  his  originality,  he  expected  in  all  the  same 
Busccptibilty  for  that  which  animated  him,  and  therefore  looked  into  the 
future  in  the  most  pressing  circumstances  intoxicated  with  victory,  but 
alas!  he  did  not  recognize  himself  as  autocrat  in  reference  to  the  thought 
alone,  but  also  in  points  of  its  application.  He  did  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  fellow  workers,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  them  for  the  service  of  the  whole.  Differences  of  opinion 
often  appeared  to  him  as  the  promptings  of  self-seeking,  he  took  just 
blame  for  abuse.  Froebel,  who  sought  to  develop  independence  in  his 
pupils,  and  really  developed  it  in  them,  could  neither  recognize  nor  esteem, 
in  his  fellow  workers,  this  grand  attribute  of  character,  which  first  makes 
the  individual  a  real  man.  Thence  it  came  that  nothing  essential  was 
changed  by  the  entrance  into  the  family  of  his  brother,  who  soon  cast  his 
economical  superintendence  at  his  feet;  that  Henrictte  Wilhelmine  still 
managed  unpractically  in  the  house,  while  the  family  of  her  brother-in-law, 
who  afterwards  made  Keilhau  great,  were  obliged  to  lay  their  hands  in 
their  laps;  hence  came  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  institution,  which  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  reached  its  utmost  limits,  but  did  not  go  completely  to 
ruin.  For  in  spite  of  all  the  disappointments,  the  men  of  the  circle,  Mid- 
dendorff,  Langethal,  Christian  Ludwig,  lost  not  a  moment  in  their  endeav- 
ors, and  never  repented  of  refusing  the  most  glittering  prospects  and  all 
material  well-being  in  order  to  serve  the  **  Idea." 

The  "truly  human  life"  of  the  circle  was  thus  saddened  in  many 
ways,  and  Froebel  did  not  reach  in  this  regard  what  he  was  striving  for. 
Happily  for  Keilhau,  new  prospects  opened  upon  him.  He  went  forth 
into  the  world.  Middendorff  seized  the  helm,  and  when  he,  unshakably 
true  till  death,  was  called  to  Switzerland,  the  work  of  Barop  began,  who 
had  the  goal  firmly  in  view,  and  firmly  followed  it,  and  lifted  Keilhau 
completely  from  its  economical  abyss.  The  documents  upon  the  work  of 
this  man,  who  is  still  in  the  midst  of  a  far-reaching  activity,  and  was 
now  recognized  and  praised  highly  by  Froebel,  now  formally  abjured,  are 
not  yet  finished,  and  cannot  yet  be  finished.  Certain  it  is  that  he  and 
Middendorff  were  the  only  ones  who  practically  held  a  curb  over  Froebel, 
and  that  out  of  the  whole  circle  three  human  stars,  Froebel,  Midden- 
dorff, and  Barop,  take  the  precedence  as  Pcstalozzi  did  far  above  all  otlier 
phenomena  of  their  educational  circle;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
men  not  only  consecrated  their  own  powers,  but  their  whole  families  to  the 
service  of  the  idea;  for  Middendorff  and  Langethal  married  in  1826,  and 
Barop  in  1831.  They  also  left  wife  and  child,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my 
description  of  the  work  in  Switzerland,  without  murmuring,  whenever  it 
was  required  by  circumstances.  Truly  such  lives,  such  capacity  of  sacri- 
fice, are  hardly  to  be  conceived  of  in  the  present  times ;  the  sense  of  it  has 
been  lost. 

If  then  the  "unity  of  life"  of  the  families  of  Keilhau  found  imperfect 
expression,  it  still  existed,  and  alone  made  possible  the  work  of  Friedrich 
Froebel,  who,  great  in  creative  power,  was  small  in  administration  and 
government.  And  certainly  at  least  three  of  the  united  families  stood 
quite  out  of  range,  when  Froebel  complained  at  Blankenburg  on  the 
Tth  of  January,  1838,  '*  My  whole  life  is  a  battleground  between  the  uni- 
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Tersal  and  pure  elements  of  humanity  and  the  special  disturbed  human 
element,  the  personal,  individual,  and  truly  selfish  striving  of  individual 
men."  This  battle  must  be  met  with  in  life,  and  must  be  fought  out;  but 
since  pure  humanity  has  its  source  and  its  sanctuary  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  family  life,  that  battle  had,  of  necessity,  to  take  place  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  a  family  which  is  striving  to  preserve  unity  within  itself 
and  to  manifest  outwardly  the  purest  humanity. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  Keilhau  circle  were  all  one  in  reference 
to  the  principles  of  education  and  instruction.  The  children  enjoyed  the 
greatest  frcc.lonL  A  continuous,  intimate  communion  between  teachers 
and  pupils  exerted  a  deep  influence.  Love  and  self-sacritice,  as  well  as 
independence  in  knowledge  and  action,  were  developed  and  strenj^theucdf 
and  the  individuality  of  each  was  fostered. 

The  instruction  aimed  at  an  allsided  stimulation  to  human  activity, 
receptive  and  productive,  especially  the  latter.  The  curiosity  of  the 
children  was  excited  by  giving  them  ideas  of  things,  and  bodily  labor 
was  called  into  play.  Thus  the  need  and  desire  for  explanation  and  in- 
struction were  awakened.  For  this  purpose  the  children  were  not  only 
kept  cultivating  nature,  but  taken  into  all  kinds  of  workshops  and  kept 
at  all  kinds  of  technical  representations.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  describe  this  kind  of  instruction  fully.  The  elements  of  many  things 
were  there  brought  to  light,  which  were  carried  out  Inter  by  other  persons 
who  now  have  the  credit  of  them.  For  instance,  Spiess,  the  reformer  of 
the  gymnastics,  got  his  fundamental  ideas  from  Froebel  at  Burgdorf, 
though  he  improved  upon  them.  Froebel's  one-sided  traits  prevented 
many  buds  and  blossoms  from  unfolding,  and  in  the  domain  of  instruc- 
tion even  came  forward  often  in  the  most  disturbing  manner.  When  the 
first  pupils  grew  up,  the  need  of  higher  scientific  instruction  showed  itself, 
but  almost  too  late.  Important  men,  Bauer,  fo  example,  later  Professor 
at  the  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  whom  Froebel  had 
already  learned  to  know  in  the  war,  Michaelis,  and  others,  offered  their 
services,  and  wanted  to  devote  themselves,  like  Middendorff  and  Langethal, 
to  the  united  efforts.  But  Froebel  would  even  interfere  where  he  had  no 
positive  insight,  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  his  vehemence,  which 
hardly  bore  contradiction,  he  so  offended  these  scientifically  versed  men 
that  they  either  went  right  away  or  did  so  very  soon.  Middendorf  always, 
and  Langethal  for  a  long  time,  had  the  self-control  to  bear  many  griev- 
ances from  Froebel,  to  overlook  his  weak  sides,  and  in  tlie  service  of  the 
Idea  to  keep  constantly  in  view  his  mission  as  the  creator  of  the  spirit  of 
the  circle.  But  Barop  was,  after  all,  the  most  prudent;  he  accepted  hit 
ideas,  and  then  acted  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience, 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  contradiction,  mourning 
inwardly  that  Froebel  was  not  always  in  a  condition  to  respect  and  sup- 
port what  was  individual  in  his  fellow-workers. 

I  have  already  told  what  was  accomplished  in  Switzerland  by  the  "  unity 
of  life  "  of  that  one  family,  and  how  gradually  the  idea  of  the  Kindcrirar- 
ten  arose.  But  there  was  need  of  a  greater  number  of  suitable  families  to 
carry  out  the  idea  which,  as  soon  as  Froebel  perceived,  he  immediately 
turned  to  the  community. 
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Proffrefts — Interdict  in  1851. 

Owing  to  bis  restless  and  itinerating  habits  of  work,  Froebel's  instito- 
lions  of  education  did  not  attain  to  any  con  idcrable  local  reputation,  s^ 
as  to  attract  visitors  or  Press  notoriety,  nor  did  Lis  own  publications,  set- 
ting forth  his  peculiar  principles  and  methods  in  didactic  form  or  in  an 
nual  programmes,  wake  much  discussion,  or  even  win,  by  their  style  or 
novelty,  the  attention  of  educators.  But,  in  spite  of  embarrassments 
inevitable  to  inadequate  resources  and  insufficient  assistance,  with  a  few 
staunch  and  appreciative  disciples  he  did  succeed,  after  thirty  years*  study 
and  ex|>eri mentation,  in  concentrating  his  energies  and  developing  his 
educational  views  in  two  institutions — one  of  w^hich  was  a  place  of 
domestic  and  general  education,  and  the  other  of  special  child  culture, 
with  much  prominence  given  to  training  young  women  for  the  manage- 
ment of  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  His  own  presence  and  that  of  his 
gifted  and  devoted  associate,  William  Middendorf,  was  welcomed  to 
Dresden  and  Ilamburg,  and  other  places,  to  establish  Kindergartens  and 
interest  women  in  their  own  self -improvement. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  win  the  friendship  of  the  Baroness  Von  Marenholtz-Billow, 
whose  social  position  and  personal  influence  soon  brought  him  and  his 
work  to  the  notice  of  eminent  educators  and  government  officials  ;  and, 
in  1850,  it  seemed  as  if  henceforward  his  last  days  would  not  only  be  his 
best  days,  but  that  the  calm  serenity  of  assured  success  would  crown  a 
life  of  restless  and  apparently  unproductive  activity.  The  great  popular 
educator  of  Germany,  after  much  distrust  arising  from  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, had  endorsed  the  originality  and  immense  practical  value  of  Froe- 
bel's  Idea  and  Methods,  and  secured  for  him  and  them  recognition  in  peda- 
gogical journals,  circles,  and  conventions.  The  governing  families  of  Thur- 
ingia  had  manifested  their  interest  in  him  personally,  and  were  ready  to 
adopt  the  Kindergarten  in  the  early  training  of  their  own  children. 

In  the  midst  of  this  peaceful  and  successful  work  and  such  brightening 
prospects,  the  interdict  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  fell  with 
stunning  effect  on  the  Froebelian  circle,  shortening  the  life  of  its  founder, 
and  bringing  the  Kindergarten  into  a  disrepute  with  the  conservative 
classes  in  Germany,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Btllow  has  told  the  story  with  simple  pathos  in  her  admirable 
Reminiscenses  of  the  last  days  of  Froebel — the  sharp  surprise  on  read- 
ing the  ordinance  of  August  7th,  1851 — the  haste  to  clear  up  an  evident 
mistake  of  person  and  aim — the  indignation  at  the  perverse  misunder- 
standing of  the  Minister — the  sickness  of  the  heart  which  comes  from 
hope  deferred  in  spite  of  the  tender  appreciation  of  those  who  knew  the 
whole  truth,  and  the  sublime  reliance  in  which  he  resigns  himself  to  tem- 
porary misconstruction  and  obloquy,  in  the  faith  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  right. 

The  ordinance  was  revoked  by  the  new  Minister  in  1861,  but  the  in- 
telligence could  not  reach  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death,  or  soothe  the  he»»1 
which  had  ceased  to  beat  on  the  21st  of  June  3859. 
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At  Whitsuntide  of  1852,  Frobel  attended  by  invitation,  the  Teachers' 
Convention  in  Gotha.  When  he  entered  the  hall  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
course, the  whole  assembly  rose.  At  the  end  of  the  discourse  the  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  followed  by  three 
cheers  from  the  whole  assembly.  Frobel  thanked  them  in  a  few  simple 
words,  and  immediately  taking  up  the  subject  in  hand,  which  was 
"  Instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences,"  was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention. 

After  the  Convention,  Frobel  was  made  specially  happy  in  the  garden 
of  a  friend  of  nature  in  Gotha,  where  he  examined  almost  every  group 
of  flowers,  and  happily  and  gratefully  acknowledged  all  the  good  things 
that  were  offered  him. 

In  the  kindergarten  of  Grotha  he  explained  the  intellectual  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  his  occupation-materials.  In  the  evening  he  took  part 
in  a  reunion  of  the  friends  of  his  cause,  although  he  was  somewhat 
exhausted  by  the  excitement  of  the  day ;  he  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  female  sex,  and  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
learn  to  understand  it  on  its  own  theory,  and  prepare  for  its  introduction 
into  the  schools. 

During  his  last  illness  (June  6),  his  repose  and  cheerfulness  never  left 
him  for  a  moment,  and  he  took  part  in  and  enjoyed  everything,  particu- 
larly when  flowers  were  brought  him.  He  once  said  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, "  I  love  flowers,  men,  children,  God !    I  love  everything  I " 

The  highest  peace,  the  most  cheerful  resignation,  were  expressed,  not 
only  in  his  words,  but  in  his  face.  The  former  anxious  care  to  be  active 
in  his  life-task  resolved  itself  into  trust  in  Providence,  and  his  spirit 
looked  joyfully  in  advance  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  life's  idea. 

On  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  a  favorite  child  came  to  bring  him 
flowers ;  he  greeted  her  with  unbounded  delight.  Although  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  lift  his  hand,  he  reached  it  out  to  her,  and  drew  the 
child's  little  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  care  of  his  flowers  he  recommended  in  these  words :  '*  Take  care 
of  my  flowers  and  spare  my  weeds ;  I  have  learned  much  from  them." 
And  in  his  very  last  hours  he  asked  again  for  flowers.  The  window 
must  be  opened  frequently,  and  he  brightened  up  visibly  at  the  aspect 
of  nature,  and  often  repeated  the  words,  "  pure,  vigorous  nature  " ;  and 
at  another  time,  "  Always  hold  me  dear,"  also,  "  I  am  not  going  away, 
I  shall  hover  round  in  the  midst  of  you."  He  spoke  much  about  truth 
to  Barop,  who  had  come  with  the  teacher  Clemens,  saying,  among  other 
things,  "  Remain  true  to  God." 

He  then  asked  them  to  read  his  godfather's  letter,  which  in  Thuringia, 
according  to  old  custom,  was  given  to  the  baptized  child  by  the  god- 

•  Reininisoenc«8  of  Fri«drich  FrObel,  by  Baroness  von  Marenholz-Bulow.    Trans- 
Sated  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.    359  pages.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  fl.SO. 
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father,  aud  contained  the  confession  of  Christian  faith.  In  some  places 
he  exclaimed,  *'  My  credentials !  my  credentials,  Barop  I "  especially  at 
the  passage  in  the  confession,  *^from  this  time  forth  our  Savior  will 
confide  in  thee  in  justice,  grace,  and  mercy."  For  the  third  time  he 
cried  out  aloud,  '*  My  credentials  t  '^  at  the  words,  **  Let  my  son  hear  I 
look  upon  and  hold  with  immovable  truth  to  thy  soul's  best  friend,  who 
is  now  thine."  It  was  as  if  he  would  say,  "  To  him  have  I  been  conse- 
crated from  the  beginning  of  my  life,  aud  I  have  never  in  my  life  neg- 
lected this  bond." 

One  could  see  how  earnestly  his  Christianity  dwelt  within  him,  little 
as  he  was  ordinarily  accustomed  to  speak  of  it.  Thus  he  said  in  the 
Teachers*  Convention  at  Rudolstadt :  "  I  work  that  Christianity  may 
become  realized."  Another  time  he  said  :  "Who  knows  Christ?  But 
I  know  him,  and  he  knows  me.  I  will  what  he  wills.  But  we  must 
hold  to  his  testament,  the  promise  of  the  Spirit."  He  repeatedly  admon- 
ished the  friends  around  him  in  Keilhau  **  to  preserve  unity,  concord, 
and  peace ;  to  lead  a  model  life,  as  one  family,  in  a  united  striving. 
Have  trust  in  God;  be  true  to  lifet"  And  ever  and  again  he  ex- 
pressed love  and  thanks  to  those  around  him.  At  midnight  of  the  21st 
of  June  the  last  moment  approached.  His  eyes,  which  had  been  closed 
for  rest,  were  partially  open.  He  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  if  his 
wish  to  find  his  last  rest  sitting  up  was  to  be  fulfilled.  His  breathing 
became  shorter  and  shorter,  till,  at  half-past  six,  he  drew  two  long 
breaths,  and  all  was  still. 

So  quietly,  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  death-throe,  ended  a  life 
which  had  at  no  moment  served  selfish  interests,  but  was  devoted 
wholly  and  completely  to  humanity,  and  to  childhood  in  humanity. 

Middendorff  added  to  his  communication  about  Probers  last  mo- 
ments :  '^  It  involuntarily  drew  us  who  stood  around  the  death-bed  to  our 
knees.  We  felt  near  the  consecrated  one.  Never  was  the  awe  of  death 
so  effaced  to  me.  I  had  felt  something  similar  to  it  at  the  death  of  a 
beloved  child.  Nature  made  her  last  struggling  efforts,  and  then  stood 
still  untroubled.  The  mind,  clear  to  the  last,  fervent,  joyful  and  lov- 
ing, went  home  like  a  child  to  its  pure  source ;  a  life  well-ordered  in 
all  directions,  united  within  and  without,  was  fulfilled  and  closed. 
What  he  loved  so  much,  and  so  often  gazed  upon  on  a  clear  evening, — 
the  going-down  of  the  sun, — he  himself  represented.  As  the  sun  sinks 
to  our  eyes,  so  sinks  to  our  eyes  the  light  of  his  being;  and  as,  at  sun- 
set, I  have  no  thought  of  its  passing  away,  but  only  of  its  receding 
from  view,  and  thereby  know  the  certainty  of  its  return,  so  I  felt  here 
in  sorrow  the  certainty  of  the  eternal  duration  of  life.  Yes,  true  is  the 
promise,  *  Death  and  lamentation  shall  be  no  more.'  As  he  often, 
when  plunged  in  meditation,  penetrated  to  the  light  of  a  new  thought, 
so  his  mind,  freed  from  all  limitations  and  absorbed  in  his  inmost  sou], 
in  his  own  being  and  life,  penetrated  to  a  new  existence, — to  the  light 
of  another  day. 
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'^0,  what  stillness,  what  deep  ntillness,  now!  Consecration  and 
holiness  breathed  around  me.  I  felt  joy  in  the  midst  of  my  pain  !  He 
who  stood  so  near  to  nature,  and  not  only  saw,  contemplated,  and  in- 
vestigated it,  but  who  was  sunk  in  it  as  a  child  in  purest  love  on  the 
breast  of  a  mother, — he  had  followed  its  teachings,  trusted  implicitly 
its  laws  and  holy  commands,  had  not  been  deceived  in  his  hopes ;  and 
how  it  had  rewarded  his  love.  In  his  illness,  he  had  been  as  quiet  and 
gentle  as  a  lamb.  He  scarcely  allowed  an  expression  of  pain  to  be 
heard ;  no  murmuring,  no  unwillingness,  was  perceived.  True  son  as 
he  was  to  Nature,  so  was  she  his  true  mother,  who  took  him  softly  and 
lovingly  into  her  arms. 

"  But  how  could  he  have  trusted  her  so  well,  if  he  had  not  clearly 
known  who  she  was, — if  he  had  not  known  who  inspired  her  and  pene- 
trated her,  who  governed  her  and  wrote  her  laws,  held  her  together  in 
unity  and  self-consciousness,  and  kindled  intelligence  of  her  in  the  hu- 
man mind?  How  could  he  have  been  so  serene,  if  he  had  not  known 
himself  to  be  a  son  of  that  Almighty  One, — if  he  had  not  i-ecognized 
and  known  the  first  of  men  who  lived  this  unity  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  and  had  not  felt  himself  one  with  him  in  all  his  striving?  How 
could  he  have  been  so  cheerful,  if  he  had  not  carried  within  himself  the 
knowledge  that  the  consciousness  of  the  Sone^hip  of  this  only  One 
would  break  forth  by  degrees  in  all  sentient  beings,  and  thus  the  con- 
scious unity  and  salvation  of  the  minds  for  which  he  lived  and  strug- 
gled would  surely  and  certainly  appear?  Therefore  were  his  last  words 
to  his  friends  the  prayer  with  which  he  closed  his  work  upon  earth, — 

*  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    Amen.' 

"  My  soul  was  full  of  thanksgiving  for  the  favor  vouchsafed  to  me 
that  I  could  close  the  eyes  and  bestow  the  last  cares  upon  him  to  whom 
my  dying  father  had  commended  me,  and  who  had  received  me  upon 
his  breast.  How  grateful  it  was  to  my  heart  that  it  was  my  duty  to  be 
so  near,  at  his  last  moment,  in  his  last  battle,  to  him  whom  I  had  ac- 
companied so  long  in  life,  with  whom  I  had  fought  the  battle,  with 
whom  I  had,  for  a  time,  worked  and  suffered  the  heaviest  trials! 
Chiefly  was  I  thankful  l)ecause  I  saw  this  life  end  as  it  had  begun, — 
because  I  saw  that  he  was  what  I  had  heard  and  believed  him  to  be, 
and  that  he  remained  wholly  in  unison  with  himself;  for  to  the  last 
moment  was  revealed  this  repose  springing  from  inward  concord, — this 
clearness,  truth,  and  unity.  As  he  himself  characterized  it,  'One  must 
himself  perfect  his  life  to  a  ripe  fruit*  And  so  his  life  dropped  as  a 
ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  of  the  life  of  humanity.  So  can  and  also  will 
be  fulfilled  what  he  said  :  *  The  age  of  ripeness  is  coming.'     And  again : 

*  The  fragrant  flower  has  withered,  but  the  fruit  has  set  which  will  now 
ripen.  Behold  in  it  three  in  one, — the  connection  with  the  earlier 
time,  the  steady  advance  in  the  present,  and  the  seed  of  the  future.' " 

Of  the  burial-service  Middendorff  said:  "The  bier,  adorned  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  a  laurel  crown  made  by  the  wife  and  pupils. 
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stood  in  the  place  where  lately  Probers  bed  had  stood.  All  gathered 
round  to  look  once  more  upon  the  beloved  friend,  and  to  gain  an  inef- 
faceable impression  of  the  dear  features.  No  trace  of  pain  was  to  be 
found  upon  the  countenance ;  a  holy  earnestness  and  inwai  d  cheerful- 
ness shone  forth  from  it.  It  was  a  look  of  introspection  united  with  a 
light,  blissful  smile.  The  countenance  showed  an  extraordinary  ten- 
derness. The  lips  were  slightly  open,  as  if  his  mouth  would  pronounce 
the  secret  of  the  other  world, — as  if  it  said,  *  I  see  in  light  what  I  have 
here  seen  darkly.  Believe,  follow  the  truth;  it  leads  to  freedom,  to 
bliss.'  There  is  something  striking  in  standing  before  such  a  counte- 
nance; the  soul  becomes  a  prayer.  We  sank  upon  our  knees.  *0 
might  we  all  die  like  him,  and  rest  in  the  grave  with  such  a  certainty  I  * 
was  the  expression  of  one  of  the  bystanders.  The  bier  was  carried  out 
first  through  his  work-room,  where  he  had  labored  with  unwearied  in- 
dustry, often  half  through  the  night,  for  those  near  and  far,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  living  idea  in  himself  and  his  all-encompassing  love  for 
humanity ;  past  his  beloved  flowers,  of  which  he  took  such  care,  and 
which,  as  if  from  gratitude,  made  plain  to  him  the  highest  truthf>,  like 
his  yet  dearer  pupils,  the  children;  then  through  the  sitting-room, 
where  Pestalozzi  seemed  to  call  to  him  from  his  portrait, — *  Slowly,  step 
by  step,  will  be  laid  the  sure  foundation  for  the  temple  of  pure  human- 
ity,'— and  the  divine  Madonna  looked  at  him  as  with  thanks  that  he 
had  so  deeply  divined  her  heart's  desire,  and  shaped  it  into  deed  and 
love  for  all ;  and  finally  through  the  lecture-hall,  where  his  scholars  had 
listened  with  rapt  attention  to  his  words,  which  kindled  them  to  their 
high  calling, — where  strangers  from  north  and  south  had  thronged  to- 
gether, and  from  whence  they  had  gone  possessed  by  the  might  of 
truth.  As  one  said,  'He  does  not  preach  like  the  learned,  but  his 
speech  is  powerful;'  and  many  of  these  have  widely  borne  the  seed 
with  his  motto,  *  Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children  ! ' 

"  The  garlanded  bier  was  set  down  in  the  spacious  vestibule,  to  be 
strewn  with  wreaths  and  flowers  by  the  numerous  children.  All,  even 
the  smallest,  tried  to  show  their  love  and  gratitude  to  him  once  more. 

"  But  not  only  children  came ;  friends,  known  and  unknown,  pressed 
forward  to  show  their  esteem  and  reverence ;  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try round  about,  one  and  all,  kindergartners  and  those  he  had  be- 
friended, came  even  from  a  great  distance,  invited  by  their  own  hearts 
to  that  solemn  day. 

"  The  teachers  united  in  a  solemn  song,  in  moving  tones.  Then  the 
train  was  set  in  motion  towards  the  churchyard  of  the  village  of 
Schweina. 

"A  heavy  shower  feU  while  it  was  on  the  way,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stand  under  shelter  for  a  long  time.  Parson  RUcket  re- 
marked, '  Even  his  last  journey  is  through  storm  and  tempest.' 

"  When  the  procession  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  passed  over  the 
bridge  of  the  brook,  Ernst  Luther,  a  descendant  of  the  great  reformer, 
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whom  Frobel  and  his  brother  had  educated  gratuitously  in  Keilhau,  out 
of  regard  for  his  ancestor,  said,  *  Thirty-five  years  ago  to-day  he  here 
led  rae  by  the  hand  through  Schweiua.' 

"  The  bells  of  the  village  church  began  to  toll ;  it  was  so  earnest  and 
sacred,  as  if  these  solemn  peals  called  him  to  come  up  into  the  land  of 
the  blessed,  and  said  with  their  voices  that  the  night  had  passed,  that 
we  should  hasten  to  follow  his  onward,  conquering  banner,  and  build 
the  new  world  by  means  of  the  children !  At  the  gate  of  the  church* 
yard  the  teachers  took  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders,  to  carry  it  to  the 
place  prepared  for  it. 

**  The  newly  laid  out  churchyard,  situated  outside  the  village  upon 
an  eminence,  has  a  singularly  beautiful  location.  The  town  lies  half 
concealed  in  verdure,  at  the  foot  of  a  tower  which  rises  up  alone,  like  a 
finger-post  pointing  to  heaven  ;  the  whole  glorious  country  lies  spread 
out  before  the  eye  like  a  living  picture.  At  the  left,  Altenstein,  with 
the  summer  dwellings  of  the  ducal  family,  stretches  out  its  high  hand 
with  noble  grace,  as  if  protecting  the  young  colony,  showing  by  its  act 
that  it  truly  reverences  the  cross  which  is  erected  in  memory  of  Boni- 
facius,  the  earliest  promulgator  of  Christianity  here.  Directly  in  front 
stands  the  old  castle  of  Liebensteiu,  whose  name  has  a  good  sound  near 
and  far  for  its  healing  springs ;  and  on  the  right,  shaded  with  lofty  pop- 
lars and  surrounded  by  green  meadows  and  waving  fields  of  grain,  with 
the  murmur  of  clear  waters  stieaming  from  the  rock  of  Altiiustein,  the 
quiet,  lovely  Marieuthal,  the  seat  of  peace,  of  untiring  work  for  the 
worthiness  and  the  unity  of  life,  consecrated  by  him  who  hud  now 
come  to  this  spot  for  undisturbed  rest  and  harmony. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  storm  and  the  rain  which  still  continued,  a 
large  part  of  the  community  had  assembled,  and  mothers  and  fathers, 
maidens  and  youths,  and  numerous  children  stood  around  the  open 
grave.  The  venerable  old  burial-hymn,  *  Jerusalem,  thou  lofty  city,' 
was  sung.  Then  Pastor  Riicket  began  his  address  at  the  grave,  and  at 
that  moment  the  rain  ceased.  The  address  began  with  the  following 
words : — 

"  *  Up  to  the  lofty  city  of  God  soars  the  spirit  of  the  man  whom  we 
now,  grieving,  gaze  after ;  far  above  mountain  and  valley  it  soars  over 
all  and  hastens  from  this  world.  Loved,  honored,  admired,  praised  by 
some,  misunderstood,  misapprehended,  calumniated,  condemned  by 
others,  he  soars  over  all.  The  body  which  for  seventy  years  served  this 
rare  spirit  as  a  vigorous  instrument,  after  the  last  spark  of  this  richly 
active  and  remarkable  life  has  gone  out,  shall  now  rest  here  in  the 
churchyard  of  our  community,  which  with  pride  counted  the  great  man 
among  its  citizens ;  in  sight  of  this  mountain  which  he  not  long  ago 
climbed  with  eagerness,  of  this  house  of  Grod  where  he  celebrated  with 
us  piously  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  of  the  lovely  Marienthal  where  the 
noble  old  man  had  found  in  the  evening  of  his  days  a  peaceful  refuge 
for  his  philanthropic  activity. 
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i.  < 


Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  saith 
the  spirit,  that  ihey  may  rest  from  their  labors ;  and  their  woiks  do 

follow  them.*     These  words  belong  to  our  dead  also Yes,  this  is 

one  who  died  in  the  Lord.  He  has  lived  in  the  Lord,  therefore  he  has 
also  died  in  the  Lord,  sweetly  and  happily.* " 

The  following  passages  from  this  discourse  may  be  added  here : — 

"  The  fame  of  knowledge  was  not  his  ambition.  Glowing  love  for 
mankind,  for  the  people,  left  him  neither  rest  nor  quiet.  After  he  had 
offered  his  life  for  his  native  land  in  the  wars  of  freedom,  he  turned 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  surrenders  and  sacrifices  for  the  high- 
est thought,  to  the  aim  of  cultivating  the  people  and  youth,  founded 
the  celebrated  institution  at  Keilhau  among  his  native  mountains,  and 
talked,  and  planted  in  the  domain  of  men's  hearts.  And  how  many 
brave  men  has  he  educated,  who  honor  his  niemorv  and  bless  his  name  I 
....  But  then  the  thought  came  to  him  that  the  educators  of  men 
must  imitate  the  creative  and  productive  divinity  in  nature,  which  pre- 
figures and  determines  the  future  plant  in  the  tenderest  germ,  shields 
and  protects  it  carefully,  out  of  the  smallest  and  simplest,  gradually 
and  step  by  step  develops  the  highest  and  the  noblest ;  that  the  lK)dy 
and  soul  of  the  tender  little  one  shall  be  brought  from  the  earliest  child- 
hood under  a  more  intelligent  and  more  careful  nurture  than  has  been 
done  heretofore,  when  children  were  sent  to  school  already  corrupted  in 
body  and  soul ;  and  that,  above  all,  this  loving  nurture  should  be  trusted 
to  the  tender  hand  of  women,  whom  the  heavenly  Father  has  created 
for  this  maternal  calling;  and  to  found  such  kindergartens,  and  to 
train  such  kindergartners,  was  henceforth  his  whole  endeavor,  from 
which  he  hoped  with  full  confidence  for  the  future  salvation  of  human- 
ity, and  the  delivenmce  from  manifold  bodily  and  spiritual  ills 

*'  To  this  high  aim  he  now  sacrificed  all  his  powc  rs,  his  property,  his 
time,  his  repose.  And  perhaps  children  of  his  own  were  denied  him  by 
the  decree  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  that  he  might  not  be  bound  and 
limited  by  the  cares  for  his  own,  that  he  might  see  and  love  in  the 
poorest  human  child  the  child  of  Grod,  and  in  the  eye  of  every  child 
might  read  the  command,  *  Thou  shalt  take  care  with  all  thy  strength 
that  the  divine  image  be  not  defaced  or  distorted ;  thou  shalt,  with  all 
thy  gifts,  work  and  help  that  it  be  preserved  and  shaped  more  purely 
and  beautifully,  and  that  not  the  least  of  these  be  lost.* 

"For  this  he  labored  now;  he  moved  about  unceasingly  teaching 
and  working,  imitating  the  Master,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; 
gathered  unto  himself  little  children,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  their 
heads  and  said,  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  For  this  he  labored  into  the  late  evening  of 
his  life,  and  thereby  the  venerable  old  man  himself  was  made  young 
again  amongst  the  playing  children.  For  this  he  lived,  for  this  he  suf- 
fered, and  regardless  of  the  cry  *  Hosauna,*  or  *  Crucify  him,*  he  took 
his  cross  patiently,  and  bore  it  after  his  Master,  and  submitted  trust- 
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ingly  to  abuse,  calumny,  and  persecution,  and  Christ-like,  pardoned  the 
deluded  onea  who  knew  not  what  they  did,  since  he  knew  well  that  the 
disciple  was  not  above  bis  Master.  However,  the  mental  excitement 
and  effort  which  these  struggles  cost  him  contributed  to  break  up  the 

vitality  of  the  vigorous  old  man So  have  we  too,  among  whom 

he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  learned  to  know  and  to  love  this 
guileless  soul,  this  pure,  childlike  nature ;  you  will  all  bear  witness, 
even  if  you  did  not  hear  his  lasit  pious  words,  this  our  dead  died  in  the 
Lord,  for  he  lived  for  the  Lrord.  Henceforth,  lack  of  understanding 
and  misunderstanding  will  no  more  afflict  thee.  Just  souls  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  no  pains  touch  them.  Thou  hast  now  found  peace, 
and  heaven,  which  thou  didst  foreshadow  among  thy  dear  little  ones  in 
the  vale  of  earth,  now  surrounds  thee  with  its  purified  indwellers, 

whose  image  our  innocent  children  are The  fruits  of  thy  toil 

wilt  thou  there  enjoy ;  from  the  abode  of  holy  spirits  thou  wilt  look 
with  transport  upon  the  plantation  which  thou  hast  founded  upon 
earth.  And  here  too  shall  thy  works  not  perish.  Works  like  these, 
instituted  out  of  pure  love  to  God  and  to  man,  without  selfishness  and 
ambition,  are  wrought  in  God  and  cannot  perish.  Thy  work  will  be 
continued.  If  thou  art  now  laid  to  rest,  others  will  rise  up  and  carry 
on  the  work.  The  seed  which  thou  hast  sown  will,  ripening  in  quiet, 
always  bring  richer  and  richer  harvest  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
May  the  earth  which  rises  over  thy  grave,  pious  soul,  rest  lightly  upon 
thee,  and  when  moss  and  turf  grow  gieen,  and  flowers  bloom  over  this 
heart  which  beat  so  warmly  for  its  brothers ;  when  the  little  ones  with 
whom  thou  didst  play  shall  have  grown  gray,  then  will  posterity  bend 
its  steps  to  this  pleasant  burial-spot,  and  crown  it  with  garlands,  and 
some  strong  man  will  tarry  here  thoughtfully,  thanking  and  blessing 
thee,  and  the  spirit  within  him  will  say,  *  Here  a  great,  noble  heart 
rests  from  its  work ;  it  has  labored  for  the  earliest  childhood  and  for 
the  latest  future ;  labored  in  hope,  and  its  hope  was  not  lost, — his 
works  follow  after  him.* " 

I  quote  again  from  Middendoi-ff's  letter  : 

"  The  teachers  sang  the  song,  *  Rest  softly,*  etc.  Then  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave,  which  was  filled  with  flowers.  The  heavens 
had  withdrawn  their  dark  curtain,  and  the  sun  shone  down  into  the 
open  grave.  I  stepped  forward  and  said  :  *  If  thy  ear  were  not  closed 
and  thy  mouth  not  dumb,  thy  lips  would  now  open  and  thou  wouldst 
exult  over  what  thou  hast  heard,  that  that  of  which  thou  wert  so  cer- 
tain has  already  been  fulfilled,  even  though  in  a  small  circle, — the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  proclaimed  by  thee.  .  .  .  Even  thy  last 
journey  was  through  storm  and  tempest,  as  has  been  already  said. 
Thou  hast  taken  the  storm  and  the  heavy  way  for  thy  companions,  and 
hast  reminded  us  what  journeys  thou  didst  make  through  thy  whole 
life  in  night  and  tempest,  and  what  heavy  ways  thou  hast  traveled  for 
us.    Thou  permitteat  us  now  to  proclaim  the  not-to-ba-forgotten  truth 


i 
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*•  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  saith 
the  spirit,  that  ihey  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  woiks  do 

follow  thera.*     These  words  belong  to  our  dead  also Yes,  this  is 

one  who  died  in  the  Lord.  He  has  lived  in  the  Lord,  therefore  he  has 
also  died  in  the  Lord,  sweetly  and  happily/  " 

The  following  passages  from  this  discourse  may  be  added  here : — 

"  The  fame  of  knowledge  was  not  his  ambition.  Glowing  love  for 
mankind,  for  the  people,  left  him  neither  rest  nor  quiet.  After  he  had 
offered  his  life  for  his  native  land  in  the  wars  of  freedom,  he  turned 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  surrenders  and  sacrifices  for  the  high- 
est thought,  to  the  aim  of  cultivating  the  people  and  youth,  founded 
the  celebrated  institution  at  Keilhau  among  his  native  mountains,  and 
talked,  and  planted  in  the  domain  of  men's  hearts.  And  how  many 
brave  men  has  he  educated,  who  honor  his  memorv  and  bless  his  name  1 
....  But  then  the  thought  came  to  him  that  the  educators  of  men 
must  imitate  the  creative  and  productive  divinity  in  nature,  which  pre- 
figures and  determines  the  future  plant  in  the  tenderest  germ,  shields 
and  protects  it  carefully,  out  of  the  smallest  and  simplest,  gradually 
and  step  by  step  develops  the  highest  and  the  noblest ;  that  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  tender  little  one  shall  be  brought  from  the  earliest  child- 
hood under  a  more  intelligent  and  more  careful  nurture  than  has  been 
done  heretofore,  when  children  were  sent  to  school  already  corrupted  in 
body  and  soul ;  and  that,  above  all,  this  loving  nurture  should  be  trusted 
to  the  tender  hand  of  women,  whom  the  heavenly  Father  has  created 
for  this  maternal  calling;  and  to  found  such  kindergartens,  and  to 
train  such  kindergartners,  was  henceforth  his  whole  endeavor,  from 
which  he  hoi>ed  with  full  confidence  for  the  future  salvation  of  human- 
ity, and  the  delivernnce  from  manifold  bodily  and  spiritual  ills 

"  To  this  high  aim  he  now  sacrificed  all  his  pow(  rs,  his  property,  his 
time,  his  repose.  And  perhaps  children  of  his  own  were  denied  him  by 
the  decree  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  that  he  might  not  be  bound  and 
limited  by  the  cares  for  his  own,  that  he  might  see  and  love  in  the 
poorest  human  child  the  child  of  God,  and  in  the  eye  of  every  child 
might  read  the  command,  *  Thou  shalt  take  care  with  all  thy  strength 
that  the  divine  image  be  not  defaced  or  distorted ;  thou  shalt,  with  all 
thy  gifts,  work  and  help  that  it  be  preserved  and  shaped  more  purely 
and  beautifully,  and  that  not  the  least  of  these  be  lost.' 

"For  this  he  labored  now;  he  moved  about  unceasingly  teaching 
and  working,  imitating  the  Master,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head; 
gathered  unto  himself  little  children,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  their 
heads  and  said,  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  For  this  he  labored  into  the  late  evening  of 
his  life,  and  thereby  the  venerable  old  man  himself  was  made  young 
again  amongst  the  playing  children.  For  this  he  lived,  for  this  he  suf- 
fered, and  regardless  of  the  cry  *  Hosanna,'  or  *  Crucify  him,*  he  took 
his  cross  patiently,  and  bore  it  after  his  Master,  and  submitted  truest- 
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ingly  to  abuse,  calumny,  and  persecution,  and  Christ-like,  pardoned  the 
deluded  ones  who  knew  not  what  they  did,  since  he  knew  well  that  the 
disciple  was  not  above  his  Master.  However,  the  mental  excitement 
and  effort  which  these  struggles  cost  him  contributed  to  break  up  the 

vitality  of  the  vigorous  old  man So  have  we  too,  among  whom 

he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  learned  to  know  and  to  love  this 
guileless  soul,  this  pure,  childlike  nature ;  you  will  all  bear  witness, 
even  if  you  did  not  hear  his  last  pious  words,  this  our  dead  died  in  the 
Lord,  for  he  lived  for  the  Lord.  Henceforth,  lack  of  understanding 
and  misunderstanding  will  no  more  afflict  thee.  Just  souls  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  no  pains  touch  them.  Thou  hast  now  found  peace, 
and  heaven,  which  thou  didst  foreshadow  among  thy  dear  little  ones  in 
the  vale  of  earth,  now  surrounds  thee  with  its  purified  indw^ellers, 

whose  image  our  innocent  children  are The  fruits  of  thy  toil 

wilt  thou  there  enjoy ;  from  the  abode  of  holy  spirits  thou  wilt  look 
with  transport  upon  the  plantation  which  thou  hast  founded  upon 
earth.  And  here  too  shall  thy  works  not  perish.  Works  like  these, 
instituted  out  of  pure  love  to  God  and  to  man,  without  selfishness  and 
ambition,  are  wrought  in  God  and  cannot  perish.  Thy  work  will  be 
continued.  If  thou  art  now  laid  to  rest,  others  will  rise  up  and  carry 
on  the  work.  The  seed  which  thou  hast  sown  will,  ripening  in  quiet, 
always  bring  richer  and  richer  harvest  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
May  the  earth  which  rises  over  thy  grave,  pious  soul,  rest  lightly  upon 
thee,  and  when  moss  and  turf  grow  gieen,  and  flowers  bloom  over  this 
heart  which  beat  so  warmly  for  its  brothers ;  when  the  little  ones  with 
whom  thou  didst  play  shall  have  grown  gray,  then  will  posterity  bend 
its  steps  to  this  pleasant  burial-spot,  and  crown  it  with  garlands,  and 
some  strong  man  will  tan-y  here  thoughtfully,  thanking  and  blessing 
thee,  and  the  spirit  witliin  him  will  say,  *  Here  a  great,  noble  heart 
rests  from  its  work ;  it  has  labored  for  the  earliest  childhood  and  for 
the  latest  future ;  labored  in  hope,  and  its  hope  was  not  lost, — his 
works  follow  after  him.' " 

I  quote  again  from  Middendoi-ff's  letter  : 

"  The  teachers  sang  the  song,  *  Rest  softly,*  etc.  Then  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave,  which  was  filled  with  flowers.  The  heavens 
had  withdrawn  their  dark  curtain,  and  the  sun  shone  down  into  the 
open  grave.  I  stepped  forward  and  said  :  *  If  thy  ear  were  not  closed 
and  thy  mouth  not  dumb,  thy  lips  would  now  open  and  thou  wouldst 
exult  over  what  thou  hast  heard,  that  that  of  which  thou  wert  so  cer- 
tain has  already  been  fulfilled,  even  though  in  a  small  circle, — the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  proclaimed  by  thee.  .  .  .  Even  thy  last 
journey  was  through  storm  and  tempest,  as  has  been  already  said. 
Thou  hast  taken  the  storm  and  the  heavy  way  for  thy  companions,  and 
hast  reminded  us  what  journeys  thou  didst  make  through  thy  whole 
life  in  night  and  tempest,  and  what  heavy  ways  thou  hast  traveled  for 
us.    Thou  permitteat  us  now  to  proclaim  the  not-to-ba-forgotten  truth 
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that  he  who  is  with  thee,  and  will  follow  thee,  must  be  ready  to  follow 
thee  through  storm  and  through  toil  and  hardship;  must  be  ready  for 
what  thy  life  has  taught,  ^Through  conflict  to  victory  ! '  Thou  hadst  not 
merely  the  courage  to  pledge  thy  life  in  war,  in  peace  also  hast  thou 
pledged  it  again  and  again,  and  joyfully  hast  sacrificed  all  to  thy  cause. 

"  Thou  didst  often  say,  *  I  like  the  storm ;  it  briugs  new  life ; '  the 
lightning  which  on  our  way  here  flashed  out  of  the  cloud  Fhall  remind 
us  that  the  darkness  which  still  obscures  the  time  can  be  rent  and 
illuminated  by  a  mighty  ray ;  it  reminds  us  how  thy  words,  thy  in- 
spired  action,  fell  like  a  fire-flame  iuto  the  dark  heart,  summoned  the 
sleeping  conscience  to  awake,  and  made  clear  to  itself  the  darkened 
mind.  Does  not  one  (the  descendant  of  Luther)  stand  here  by  my 
side,  who  feels  now  in  his  heart,  with  burning  thanks,  how  thou  didst 
lead  him  many  years  ago  in  the  path  of  a  worthy  existence  ?  Will  not 
many  of  those  present  confess  that  thou  hast  thrown  into  their  minds  a 
kindling  and  illuminating  torch,  hast  opened  up  to  them  new  ways  of 
culture,  and  hast  furnished  them  the  means  of  turning  the  kindled 
thought  into  act?  and  for  how  many  maidens  in  the  night  of  an  embit- 
tered existence  hast  thou  lighted  the  star  of  a  better  hope,  and  cast  the 
saving  rope  into  the  dangerous  breakers  and  drawn  them  to  the  green 
shore  of  child-nurture  ?  .  .  .  . 

"Thou  callest  upon  us:  *You  are  my  last  witnesses,  be  my  true  dis- 
ciples and  heralds ;  be  the  true  little  band  which  shall  always  increase, 
and  which  the  greater  one  shall  join.  Think  of  me  and  my  words ;  He 
who  was  with  me  will  be  with  you,  and  will  give  you  courage  and 

strength  as  he  has  vouchsafed  it  to  me,  even  to  the  grave Thank 

me  by  silence  and  action,  by  a  deeply  penetrating  insight  and  a  united 
creative  practice.'  ....  There  stand  the  mothers  with  their  nurslings 
in  their  arms,  their  children  by  their  sides,  who  bear  witness  that  thou 
hast  smoothed  the  way  to  the  minds  of  men  not  only  by  the  fire  of  thy 
speech,  but  also  by  the  tones  of  song  with  which,  like  the  delicious, 
caressing  wind  and  the  fresh  morning  breeze,  thou  hast  imbued  the 
hearts  of  the  mothers. 

"  Now  a  song  I  had  written  for  the  occasion  was  sung,  which  was 
followed  by  the  sacred  hymn,  *  Rise  again,  thou  shalt  rise  again.*  The 
pastor  said,  as  he  threw  a  handful  of  earth  into  the  grave,  *  ^lay  God 
grant  to  each  of  us  such  an  end  as  that  of  this  just  man.' 

"  As  the  bystanders  rep+^ated  this  act,  Luther  cried  with  a  loud  and 
agitated  voice  into  tl»e  grave,  *  I  thank  thee,  too.' 

"  The  scholars  threw  flowers  upon  flowers  iuto  the  grave  ;  one  took 
her  bouquet  from  her  breast  and  threw  it  in  ;  then  I  cast  in  my  song 
also,  as  the  last  gift. 

"  Mutually  consoled,  we  separated  quietly,  and  with  inward  confi- 
dence, to  go  in  our  various  directions  ;  and  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  all  spread  the  wings  of  an  exalted  peace." 
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PUBLICATIONS  RELATINO  TO  FROEBBL  AlHO  HIS  8TBTEM. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Tfis  Froebd  Literature,**  Mr.  Louis  Walter,  teacher  in 
Dresden,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  197  pages  devoted  to  the  publications 
which  Froebers  system  has  called  forth  in  elucidation,  attack,  or  defence 
since  Froebel  issued  the  Sonntagsblatt  in  1888. 

The  author  does  not  claim  to  have  exhausted  the  list  of  contributions, 
although  it  is  evident  he  must  have  had  in  the  Baroness  v.  Marenholtz- 
BUlow  the  best  informed  individual  and  in  her  own  library  access  to  the 
best  collection  in  the  world  relating  to  the  subject.  The  title  page  of  each 
publication  is  given  in  full,  with  brief  notice  of  the  contents  which  enables 
Mr.  Walter  to  classify  these  contributions  as  follows: 

1.  Written  from  the  medical  standpoint  to  the  number  of  16; 

2.  Do.  from  the'Philosophical,  17; 
8.        Do.  from  the  Theological,  8; 

4.  Do.  from  the  Scientific  and  Official,  8; 

5.  Do.  from  the  Pedagogic,  188; 

6.  Do.  from  the  Journalistic,  47; 

7.  Do.  by  women,  or  women  associated  with  men,  46; 

making  an  aggregate  of  885  treatises.  Under  the  5th  classification  is  the 
names  of  11  authors  who  are  connected  with  gymnasiums  or  Real  Schools; 
17  with  Teachers'  Seminaries;  80  with  the  Common  Schools;  6  with  In- 
stitutions for  feeble-minded  children;  and  24  with  practical  Eindergart- 
ners. 

In  addition  to  this  classification  Mr.  Walter  brings  together  the  authors 
who  treat  of  (i;  Froebel's  Life  and  Educational  Work;  (2)  Froebel's 
System  of  Education;  (8)  the  Kindergarten,  its  special  aim  and  field;  (4) 
Manuals  of  Method;  (5)  Material  and  Equipment;  (6)  Music  and  Songs; 
(7)  Relation  of  Kindergarten  to  the  School,  School-garden,  and  School 
Shop;  (8)  Special  Features  of  the  New  Education;  (9)  Related  subjects. 

Mr.  Walter  gives  the  address  where  the  best  Kindergarten  Material  and 
Manuals  and  Froebelian  Literature  can  be  had  in  different  countries. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  list  of  authors  arranged  chronologically 
each  year  from  1838,  the  date  of  Froebel's  first  issue  of  the  Sonntagsblatt. 
This  list,  with  some  modifications,  or  else  a  new  bibliography,  arranged 
alphabetically,  we  hope  to  print  before  we  close  our  *'  Kindergarten  and 
Child  Culture  Papers  "  in  this  Journal. 

The  interest  in  Froebel's  system,  judged  from  the  publication  standpoint, 
does  not  die  out,  there  being  more  issues  (80)  in  1870-80,  than  there  was 
from  1838  to  1850. 

We  give  elsewhere  a  List  of  Publications  relating  to  Froebel  and  the  Kin- 
dergarten, which  are  accessible  to  American  students,  and  hope  hereafter, 
as  is  intimated  above,  to  make  that  list  complete  up  to  the  date  of  its 
publication. 

*  Die  Fkoerel  Liti>:ratur,  ZaBammen  stellnns,  Inhalts-Angabe  and  Kritik  denalben. 
Ton  LouiH  Walter.    Dresden:  Verlac  von  Alwin  Fiahle,  1881,  S.  xi  +  197. 

Mr.  Walter  in  al(«u  the  author  of  an  interesting  volnme  of  156  pafi;e8  deroted  to  Uie 
Baronei>9  von  Mareiiholtz-Balow^s  labon  for  the  disaemination  of  froebere  Syatem  of 
Education  and  Kindergarten. 

Other  \vorkf«  are  announced  by  him : 

'*  On  Dietiterweg  and  Froeber* :  *'  Development  of  the  Froebel  Idea  in  dllTerent  Coo»i 
triee  " ;  **  Froebef  s  Place  in  the  History  of  Pedagogy." 
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MEMOIR. 

Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  lucrative  practice 
as  a  lawyer  in  Now  York  City,  has  found  time  and  energy^  to  do  a 
large  work  in  the  field  of  popular  education  and  political  reform,  is 
a  native  of  Canton,  Maine.  His  progenitor,  on  the  father's  side,  was 
Admiral  Sir  John  Hawkins.  His  grandfather.  Dexter  Hawkins,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1777,  at  sixteen,  volunteered  in  the  4th  Bat. 
R.  I.  Troops,  and  served  during  the  Revoluti«>nary  war.  His  father, 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Hawkins,  of  Norway,  Maine,  was,  in  1806,  sent 
from  Providence  at  the  age  of  nineteen  as  mi.ssionary  preacher  to  the 
then  province  of  IVFaine ;  he  wius  for  sixty  years  an  elfective  advocate 
of  public  educjition,  and  a  vigon)us  champion  of  the  abolition  and 
the  temperance  cau;5(!S  when  in  their  infancy.  His  mother,  Nabby 
Fuller,  was  of  New  England  Revolutionary  stock,  her  father, 
John  Fuller,  being  one  of  the  famous  crew  of  the  Bon  Homme,  Rich- 
ard, when  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones  captured  the  British  frigate, 
Serapis,  off  Flaniborough  Head,  in  a  contest  that  raged  with  almost 
demoniac  fury  tiU  near  midnight  of  the  23rd  of  September,  1779. 
He  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  from  the  British  man- 
of-war  by  leaping  overboard  in  the  night,  and  swimming  two  miles 
to  the  shore. 

Tht^  sul)ject  of  this  memoir  was  lx>rn  June  24,  1825,  and  to  the 
advantages  of  an  ordinary  district  school,  had  the  instructions  of 
his  fnther.  At  the  age  of  sixtem,  as  civil  engineer,  he  surveyed 
and  laid  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  in  midwinter,  a  public 
road  and  expensive  bri<lgo,  respecting  which  there  was  litigation 
between  two  adjacent  counties. 

In  1842  he  became  t(;acher  of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  at 
Bethel,  and  subsequently  at  Bridgeton,  where  he  completed,  under 
Moses  Soule,  his  preparation  for  college.  He  entered.Bowdoin 
College  in  1844,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1848 — meeting  the 
entire  ex[)ense  of  his  college  education  by  teaching  school  and  attend- 
ing to  business  in  tlie  long  winter  vacations.  In  the  fall  of  1848 
he  wtis  employed  by  Maine  State  Board  of  Education  to  lecture  at 
the  Teachers*  Institutes ;  and  in  that  and  the  three  subsequent  years 
9  (129) 
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he  gave  a  course  of  forty-five  public  lectures  before  the  Teachers* 
Institutes,  held  in  the  several  counties  of  that  State,  instructing  in  all 
over  throe  thousand  teachers  in  the  science  and  practice  of  pedagojry. 

In  1849  he  became  Principal  of  Topsham  Academy,  an  institu- 
tion for  fitting  young  men  for  college,  and  preparing  them  to  teach 
the  winter  ses.-iou3  of  the  public  schools.  With  such  acceptance 
had  he  lectured  and  taught,  that  in  1851  he  was  offered  a  pn)fe8>or- 
ship  of  raatliematics  in  a  New  England  College,  and  also  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  but  with  a  strong  predjlection 
for  the  legal  profession,  he  declined  both,  havhig  already  entered  the 
otTice  of  Hon.  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Portland,  as  student  of 
law.  Li  the  winter  of  1851-2  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Law 
school  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
visited  Europe  for  an  extended  tour,  to  enlarge  his  horizon  of 
public  affairs,  and  study  systems  and  institutions  of  education,  and 
the  proceedings  of  judicial  tribunals  in  different  countries,  and  to 
attend  the  Law  School  at  Paris.  While  in  London,  in  the  sunnner 
of  1853,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  as  the  attorney  of  an  American 
firm,  to  bring  a  long  protracted  litigation  to  a  successful  issue,  by 
which  his  first  fee  (and  a  large  one — $1,000)  was  earned. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools  (Dr.  Barnard),  he  assisted  in  con- 
ducting three  Teachers*  Institutes  in  Connecticut,  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  anTl  thus  closed  his  active  personal  work  in 
the  professional  education  of  teachers ;  and  January  2, 1854,  he  opened 
his  present  office  at  No.  1 0  Wall  street,  New  York,  for  the  diligent  and 
lucrative  practice  of  law.  But  he  has  had  the  will  and  has  found 
the  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  church, 
city,  state,  and  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy,  in  a  quiet  way, 
all  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  and  give  personal  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  (1881)  in  Harvard, 
one  in  Vassar  College. 

Although  debarred,  by  an  accident  in  his  boyhood,  from  any  mili- 
tary aspiration,  he  assisted,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  raising 
two  rem  men  ts  for  others  to  command. 

In  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  a  national  recognition  of  schools, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  through  the  press,  and  by  personal  correspondence 
with  members  of  Congress,  assisted  in  the  establishing  at  Washington, 
in  18G7,  the  Department  of  flducation,  which^  in  1870,  was  made  a 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  the  head  of  which 
IB  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Mr.  Hawkins*  plan  and  efforts 
were  to  make  the  Commissioner  a  Cabinet  Officer,  with  adoiiinistrutive 
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functions  extending  to  all  institutions  of  science  and  education 
originated  by  the  Government  for  its  own  purposes,  or  aided  by 
national  appropriations,  and  capable  of  expansion  to  meet  the  exigen- 
ces of  the  nation. 

In  1869,  and  in  1871,  he  entered  with  his  usual  earnestness  into 
the  public  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the  City  or  the  State  making 
appropriations  of  public  property  in  aid  of  private,  educational,  and 
charitable  institutions  established  by  religious  bodies  for  the  ciire 
and  instruction  of  orphan,  poor,  and  neglected  children,  and  others 
belonging  to  parents  in  connection  with  such  bodies.  Mr.  Hawkins 
took  decided  ground  against  such  appropriations — directing  his 
researches  and  arguments  specially  against  the  Ijjrge  appropriations 
to  Catholic  institutions  of  this  class.  His  pamphlets  were  widely 
circulated,  and  contributed  largely  to  constitutional  changes  and 
legislation  adopted  by  New  York  to  limit  the  amount,  and  narrow 
the  scope  of  such  appropriations.  His  principal  document  was  a 
Report  to  the  Council  of  Political  Reform,  entitled,  "  Sectarian 
Apprrpriation  of  Public  Moneys  and  Property,  and  the  Duty  of  the 
SOtte  to  Protect  the  Free  Common  Schools  by  Organic  I^aw.*** 

In  1873  the  Council  of  Political  Reform  took  up  the  grave  evil 
of  non-attendance  at  school,  and  to  this  body  Mr.  Hawkins  addroscd, 
in  the  name  of  a  committee,  a  report  on  its  extent,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  law  authorizing  Scihool  Boards,  in  each  city,  town,  and  incorpo- 
rated village,  to  require  the  attendance  at  some  school,  public  or 
private,  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years* 
unless  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  temporarily  excused.  This 
report,  under  the  title  of  "  Compulsory  School  Attendance"  and 
"  Compulsory  Education"  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation  as  a  pam- 
phlet, and  has  been  largely  reprinted  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  In  the  State  of  New  York  it 
led  to  the  enactment,  in  1874,  of  a  bill  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
entitled  an  ^'Act  to  secure  to  Children  the  Benefits  of  Elementary  Ed- 
ucdtlon^  The  same  bill  in  substance  has  since  then,  on  the  strength 
of  his  arguments,  been  enacted  in  numerous  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  will  doubtless  become  the  common  law  of  the  land. 

The  principle  of  compulsion  is  as  old  as  the  school  law  of 
Massachusetts  in  1642,  and  of  Connecticut  in  1650,  and  in  some 
form  exists  in  most  of  the  school  codes  of  all  European  States.  The 
irai)ulse  given,  by  Mr.  Hawkins'  bill,  to  the  renewed  discussion,  and 
the  more  stringent  legislation  of  several  States,  has  already  secured 
a  larger  aiul  more  regular  school  attendance.     But  the  evil  still 

•  Bee  Baruard'B  Joarnal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  817. 
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exists,  and  the  problem  of  neglected  children  is  not  solved,  and  we 
fear  will  not  be  by  any  number  of  Truant  Officers  until  a  more 
vigorous  and  enlightened  public  sentiment  is  evoked  from  the  con- 
sciences of  parents.  Our  whole  system  of  public  instruction  must 
be  reconstructed  from  the  foundation,  so  as  to  reach  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  eight,  by  the  Kmdergarten  and  the  Primary 
School,  by  which  the  home  and  the  school  shall  be  brought  into  direct 
connection  through  the  warm,  cooperating  sympathy  of  parents  and 
teachers.  School  attendance  must  be  made  a  habit  early  in  life, 
and  private  and  parental  action  must  be  stimulated  to  secure  this 
paramount  object. 

In  the  problem  of  reconstruction  of  the  South,  Mr.  Hawkins,  by  pen 
and  voice,  labored  to  introduce  the  factor  of  the  free  public  school. 
Li  March,  1875,  he  delivered  an  address  in  Boston  on  the  subject,, 
which  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-tw.o  pages,  bearing  the 
title  of  "  The  Educatimial  Problem  in  the  Cotton  States.**  With 
a  convincing  array  of  facts  drawn  from  official  sources,  he  demon- 
strates the  proposition  that  it  is  the  interest  and  the  dutt/  of  these 
States  to  provide,  by  tax  on  property  and  other  wise  legislation,  for 
the  free  elementary  instruction  of  every  child  within  their  borders. 
He  recommends  an  amendment  of  the  National  Constitution  empow- 
ering the  Federal  Government,  in  case  of  any  State  neglecting  to 
make  this  provision,  to  intervene  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country 
and  perform  it.  This  address  was  widely  circulated,  and  even  the 
entire  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  was  reprinted  in  a  large 
number  of  papers  in  the  States  directly  interested. 

In  September,  1877,  Mr.  Hawkins  delivered  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga,  an 
address  on  ^  JEducaiion,  the  Need  of  the  South,**  bristling  with  the 
statistics  of  illiteracy  among  both  whites  and  blacks,  and  demonstra- 
ting by  solid  arguments  the  inevitable  results  of  such  ignorance  on 
society,  busuiess,  and  politics.  The  remedy  pointed  out  w^as — wise 
State  Legislation,  aided  by  immeldiate  and  liberal  cooperation  of  the 
National  Government  in  the  appropriation,  for  a  term  of  years  for 
free  common  schools,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  land, 
and  their  distribution  among  the  States,  according  to  the  number  of 
illiterates  in  each.  This  address  was  widely  copied  in  the  public 
press  of  the  South,  and  in  the  discussion  which  it  aroused  has  helped 
largely  to  shape  public  sentiment  for  some  decided  action  of  Con- 
gress in  this  direction.  A  bill  to  thb  effect  passed  the  Senate  in 
December,  1880. 

In  1871  a  paper  prepared  by  him  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Peck 
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(now  Bishop  Peck),  on  the  '* Extravagance  of  the  Tammany  Ring*' 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  June  30th  of  that  year,  and 
by  its  wide  republication  in  otlier  papers  helped  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country  to  the  astounding  fact  that  in  twenty-ei«rht 
montlis  an  addition  of  over  fifty  millions  had  been  madi%  witliout 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  to  the  debt  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
It  lead  to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  ring. 

The  overthrow  of  the  now  "  infamous  Tweed  Ring  "  led  to  the 
exposure  of  many  devices  by  which  politicians  contrive  U)  keep  the 
people  blinded  to  their  movements  by  subsidizing  the  public  press, 
and  thus  securing  silence,  or  apologies,  or  open  advocacy  of  measures 
of  insidious  and  even  flagrant  enormity.  When  the  scrutiny  and 
approval  of  bills  against  the  City  Treasurer  was  transferred  from  a 
corrupt  official  to  a  man  of  Spartan  integrity  and  firmness,  Andrew 
H.  Green,  it  was  discovered  that  these  infamous  politicians  had  vir- 
tually in  their  pay  in  the  city  of  New  York  twenty-eight  daily  and 
sixty  weekly  papers— eighty-nine  organs  by  which  the  popular  intel- 
ligence and  public  opinion  were  in  a  great  measure  formed.  P"or 
five  years  over  a  million  of  dollars  a  year — the  sum  of  five  mil- 
lion dollars  in  five  years,  had  been  incurred  under  the  guise  of  ad- 
vertising for  the  city  government.  The  Controller  refused  to  pay 
these  bills  until  the  claims  of  each  item  was  adjusted.  Three  millions 
had  already  been  paid,  and  to  override  the  decision  of  the  Controller 
the  claimants  or  their  agents  applied  to  the  Legislature  at  Albany 
for  a  law  compelling  the  city  to  pay.  Many  prominent  lawyei*s, 
invited  to  appear  for  the  city  before  the  committee  having  these  and 
other  bills  to  deplete  the  public  treasury,  refused  for  want  of  time 
or  adequate  compensation,  or  unwillingness  to  incur  the  abuse  of 
the  parties  exposed  or  defeated.  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  the  application 
of  the  Controller,  spent  several  months  at  Albany  in  the  interests 
of  the  city.  He  showed  that  some  of  those  bills  had  been  already 
paid,  and  that  the  city  held  their  receipts  in  full,  but  as  a  portion  of 
the  money  had  been  divided  with  the  "  Ring,"  the  papers  wished  to 
be  paid  again ;  other  bills  were  shown  to  be  charged  at  many  times 
a  fair  price,  and  had  already  been  paid  more  than  was  just ;  othef 
claims  were  shown  to  be  pure  frauds, — a  sheet  of  advertisements 
had  been  bought  for  a  trifling  sum,  on  which  a  newspaper  heading 
had  been  printed,  and  then  the  whole  page  charged  at  forty  cents  a 
line ;  in  another  »  whole  file  for  a  daily  paper  for  six  months  had 
been  manufactured  out  of  a  single  issue  contained  in  a  page  of  city 
advertisements,  by  simply  running  the  date  in  the  heading  back  day 
by  day  for  half  a  year,  thus  making  the  charge  more  than  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifiy  times  what  it  should  be.  In  the  face  of  these  expos- 
ures several  of  these  claims  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Legislature 
threw  out  the  whole  bill  designed  for  a  public  act.  Since  this  ex- 
posure the  city  advertising  has  cost  just  one-seventh  of  the  sum 
paid  under  the  Tammany  Ring. 

In  1873.  hi  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  ^^  Donations  of  PuUtc  Property  to 
Private  Corporations  and  the  Illegal  Exemptions  of  the  same  from 
Ihxafiony'  Mr.  Hawkins  shows  that  upwards  of  ten  millions  of 
public  property  in  the  City  of  New  York  had  been  given  to  private 
corporations,  and  that  more  than  half  of  this  vast  sum  escaped  tax- 
ation. This  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  municipal  legislation  and 
administration  led  not  onlv  to  local  reform,  but  to  an  amendment  of 
the  State  Constitution  prohibiting  the  donation  of  public  property 
to  private  corporations. 

In  1879,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  publication  of  Gov- 
ernor Robinson's  atmual  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  the 
Chief  Magistrate  had  assailed  for  a  second  time  the  common  school 
system  of  the  State  for  going  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  old 
curriculum  of  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  and  trying  to  provide 
teaidiers  beyond  the  old  district  school  standard — Mr.  Hawkins 
addressed  an  open  "  letter  to  the  Grovemor  of  the  Empire  State," 
the  purport  of  which  neither  Governor  Robinson  or  the  State  will 
soon  forget.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Hawkins  exposes  in  clear,  logical, 
and  forcible  language,  the  sophistical  statements  of  the  opponents  of 
a  gnided  system  of  public  schools  in  all  cities  and  populous  districts ; 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  a  higher  grade  for  the  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils,  in  order  to  secure  the  instruction  demanded  by 
the  duties  of  American  citizenship,  and  the  claims  of  intelligent 
and  skilled  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  give  efficiency  to  the  grades 
below.  In  our  system  of  public  (not  charity)  schools,  the  children 
of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  must  have  equal  advantages  of  edu- 
cation for  citizenship  as  the  children  of  the  rich  and  professional 
classes ;  and  to  have  good  public  schools,  their  teachers  must  be 
properly  trained  and  adequately  paid. 

In  1873  Mr.  Hawkins  published  a  literary  gem — ^^  Traditions  of 
Overlook  Mountain^*  and  in  1875  delivered  the  annual  address  before 
the  Syracuse  University  "  On  the  Anglo  Saxon  Race — its  Historyy 
Character^  and  Destiny^**  which  was  printeil  both  as  a  pamphlet  and 
in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  In  1880  he  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  **  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  York  Oily  and 
the  Public  Land  and  Public  Money^  which  assails  any  further  grants 
to  religious  bodies.     It  b  published  by  the  Tract  Society. 
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CALEB  MILLS  AND  INDIANA  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

BY  PRESIDENT  TXJTTLB*OF  WABASH  COLLEGE* 


MEMOIR. 

Caleb  Mills,  for  forty-five  years  an  active  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
"Wabash  College  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  was  born  at  Dunbar  ton, 
New  Ilampshire,  July  29,  1806,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  the 
class  of  1828,  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1833,  was  married  to 
^Ii3s  Sarah  Marshall,  September  IB,  1833,  removed  to  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  in  November,  1833,  and  on  the  3d  of  December,  1833,  threw 
open  the  portals  of  Wabash  College  to  twelve  young  men,  the  fore- 
runners of  several  thousand  who  have  enjoyed  its  privileges  since  that 
memorable  morning.     He  died  October  17,  1879. 

The  class  with  which  he  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  part  it«  members  bore  in  educational  work.  Ten  of  them 
became  college  officers,  and  several  of  them  distinguished  themselves 
as  such.  Among  these  were  Labarce,  President  of  3Iiddlebury  College, 
Long,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  Young,  of  Dartmouth. 

Of  the  forty  graduates  in  that  class,  the  three  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  remembered  for  permanent  educational  work,  assisted  in  founding 
two  colleges.  Milo  P.  Jewett,  a  scholarly  and  able  man,  was  for  several 
years  at  the  head  of  a  large  institution  for  young  ladies  in  Alabama. 
After  great  success  there  he  came  North,  and  was  the  means  of  inducing 
Matthew  Vassar  to  abandon  the  plan  of  building  a  hospital  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  in  its  stead  to  found  and  endow  Vassar  College.  Not  only 
did  he  do  this,  but  he  was  influential  in  shaping  its  successful  career. 

Edmund  O.  Hovey  was  one  of  the  original  founders  and  trustees  of 

"Wabash  College.    In  1835  he  became  a  member  of  its  faculty.     He  con- 

• 

tinned  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  faculty  until  his  death 
March  10,  1877.  At  his  suggestion,  in  1833,  his  classmate,  Caleb  Mills 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal  of  the  institution  which  became  Wabash 
College,  in  which  for  nearly  forty-six  years  he  exerted  a  great  and  wide 
influence.  It  is  seldom  that  any  institution  of  learning  can  name  as  the 
ofispring  of  one  of  its  classes  two  such  granddaughters  as  Vassar  College 
and  Wabash  College. 

The  official  life  of  Professor  Mills  divides  itself  into  two  parts — ^hia 
work  in  Wabash  College,  and  his  work  m  connection  with  the  public 
schools  in  Indiana.  The  lack  of  time  warns  me  to  leave  the  .first  part , 
untouched,  except  to  say  m  a  general  way  that  he  nobly  and  faithfully 
performed  the  duties  connected  with  his  position  as  college  officer.  He 
was  honored  by  his  associates  in  the  college,  and  he  won  the  hearts 

*  A  paper  read  to  the  Indiana  Teachers*  AsBociation,  December  SI,  18T9. 
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of  his  students.  When  God  sent  him  and  *'  his  brother  Ilovey "  to 
found  "Wabash  College,  he  sent  the  pledge  of  success  and  the  assurance 
that  other  blessings  needed  would  not  fail. 

A  distinguished  friend  of  education  who  has  never  seen  either  of 
these  men  recently  wrote  conceming»them :  "  There  must  be  a  very  solid 
and  deep  foundation  for  an  institution  and  its  sacred  alms  to  account 
for  the  unwearying  devotion  of  two  such  men  as  Professors  Hovey  and 
Mills  for  nearly  half  a  century.     There  is  significance  in  such  lives." 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN  INDIANA. 

A  native  of  New  England,  Professor  Mills,  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
its  system  of  popular  education.  He  believed  the  State  ought  to  pro- 
vide free  education  for  every  child,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  be  an 
intelligent  citizen.  This  thought  originated  in  Boston,  in  1643,*  and 
whilst  it  quickly  spread  throughout  the  New  England  States,  it  did  not 
for  a  century  and  a  half  find  a  home  elsewhere.  In  1787  it  became  a 
constitutional  element  in  the  civil  institutions  that  were  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  that  vast  region  which  now  includes  ten  States  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Alleghenies,  reaching  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Professor  Mills,  after  his  graduation  at  Dartmouth,  had  spent  a  year 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  then  two  years  in  extensive 
tours  through  Southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky  on  an  agency  for  Sunday- 
schools.  This  led  him  to  determine  to  settle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wabash.  In  the  January  number,  1833,  of  the  "Home  Missionary"  he 
saw  an  article  written  by  Rev.  James  Thomson,  of  Crawfordsville,  de- 
scribing the  Wabash  country,  and  mentioning  the  classical  scliool  to  bo 
started  at  that  place,  "  where  a  competent  number  of  teachers  may  be 
trained  to  be  spread  over  the  country  to  teach  the  children  of  this  rap- 
idly populating  district" 

This  led  Professor  Mills,  then  in  his  last  year  at  Andover,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Thomson,  a  letter  dated  March  18,  1833,  from  which  I  may  quote 
some  sentences,  which  show  that  as  early  as  1833,  w^hile  he  was  still  a 
student,  he  had  planned  what  may  be  called  his  "  Common  school 
campaign"  in  Indiana.  He  ranks  together  *'the  cause  of  common 
schools  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  claiming  the  attention  of  a 
patriotic  and  Christian  community."  The  Sunday-school  is  good,  "but 
"not  sufficient  for  the  mighty  mass  of  mind  that  is  now  rising  up." 
"  My  thoughts  have  been  directed  of  late  to  the  subject  of  common- 
schools,  and  the  best  means  of  awakening  a  more  lively  interest  in  their 
establishment  in  the  Western  country.  Public  sentiment  must  be 
changed  in  regard  to  free  schools;  prejudice  must  be  overcome,  and  the 
public  mind  awakened  to  the  importance  of  carrying  the  means  of 
education  to  every  door.  Though  it  is  the  work  of  years,  yet  it  must 
and  can  be  done.  The  sooner  we  embark  in  this  enterprise  the  better. 
It  can  be  effected  only  by  convincing  the  mass  of  the  people  that  the 

*  Whore  1b  the  cTidence  of  each  a  genesis  ?— H.  B. 
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scheme  we  propose  is  practicable;  is  the  best  and  most  economical  way.  ' . 

of  giving  tlieir  children  an  education.    Introductory  to  and  in  comfefe-  ;? 

tion  with  these  efforts,  we  must  furnish  them  with  teachers  of  a  higher 

order  of  intellectual  culture  than  the  present  race  of  pedagogues."  -i* 

Professor  Mills,  in  this  letter,  speaks  of  his  purpose  to  come  "West, 
and  adds :  "  I  hope  to  reach  the  "Wabash  country  the  last  of  October^ 
Can  you  find  me  a  good  parish  and  a  log  house  to  dwell  in  ? " 

In  June  he  again  wrote  Mr.  Thomson,  and  says :  **  I  am  happy  to  learn  ^ 

that  you  intend  to  make  the  preparation  of  school  teachers  a  prominent  *^  ^ 

object  in  the  establishment  of  your  institution."    It  is  a  matter  of  higher  * 

importance  to  secure  the  right  teacher  for  the  English  departmpa^  than 
for  the  classical,  because  he  will  fit  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 
He  wants  "  to  o])en  the  eyes  of  people  to  the  incompetency  of  the  pres-  " 
ent  race  of  pedagogues."  It  seems  as  if  he  could  not  write  a  letter 
without  filling  it  with  pleas  for  the  common  schools,  which  ladiana 
needed  so  much.  ,,•-'-  ^— 

He  had  been  invited  to  locate  himself  at  Paris,  Jefferson  county,  Ind., 
and  also  to  become  agent  for  Marietta  Collegiate  Institute,  in  Ohio,  but 
he  siiys :  "  I  cannot  think  of  relinquishing  my  long-cherished  plans  of 
settling  in  Wabash  county."  It  is  also  evident  that  he  is  gradually 
coming  to  the  conviction  that  he  ought  to  make  teaching  his  own  life 
work.  lie  wrote  Mr.  Thomson  what  kind  of  a  principal  was  needed  for* 
the  new  school  at  Crawfordsville,  and  in  so  doing,  described  himself 
unwittingly.  "  He  should  emphatically  be  a  working  man.  ite  should  "\ 
not  only  teach,  but  lecture  on  popular  education  during  vacations.  An 
institution  of  this  character,  where  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
should  be  trained,  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  ultimate  establishment  '^ 

of  a  college." 

And  he  also  implies  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  been  speaking  of  him  as  ^  *, 
a  "candidate  for  the  professorship  of  the  Englisl^epartment  in  the  new 
institution.  Brother  llovey  knows  me,  and  is  acquainted  with  my  fit- 
ness and  qualifications  for  such  an  ofiice.  Should  I  engage  in  such 
business  I  should  devote  my  energies  to  it."  He  also  says  that  when  he 
comes  he  is  to  bring,  besides  his  wife,  two  young  ladies  as  instructors. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1833,  "  Caleb  Mills  was  nominated  to  fill  the      '^ 
English  department,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Mills  be  invited  to        ^ 
open  a  school  as  soon  as  practicable."  '* 

His  marriage  took  place  on  the  13th  of  September,  soon  after  which 
he  started  for  Indiana,  and  after  a  tedious  and  roundabout  journey  of         ^ 
six  weeks  reached  Crawfordsville  the  8th  of  November,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  four  teachers — ^three  ladies,  all  of  whom  found  schools. 

I  have  sketched  this  part  of  Professor  Mills'  life  to  show  the^pijrpose 
he  had  in  coming  to  Indiana.    In  his  mind,  long  before  heicame'to    k 
this  State,  lay  the  purpose  of  awakening  public  sentiment  to  the  inlp^- 
tance  of  organizing  the  public  schools  so  as  to  carry  the  means  of  Vdu- 
cation  to  every  door,  and  even  when  he  consented  to  become  principal 
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of  tlie  school  at  Crawfordsville  "  that  was  to  grow  into  a  college,"  one 
object  was  paramount  *'  to  train  teachers  for  the  common  schools."  He 
began  the  work  of  realizing  his  plans  by  organizing  the  first  classes  in 
Wabash  College,  December  8,  1833. 

CONDITION  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  1833-46.' 

We  now  pass  to  December,  1840.  The  intervening  period  has  been 
occupied  with  labor  as  a  teacher,  preacher,  and  agent.  When  traveling 
for  the  Sunday-scliool  society  he  had  noted  the  condition  of  tlie  com- 
mon schools  in  Indiana,  as  bad  enough.  A  closer  acquaintance  with 
them  had  not  raised  them  in  his  esteem.  And  what  the  schools  were 
previous  to  1846  may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  witnesses. 
The  country  schools,  for  the  most  part,  were  taught  in  rude,  badly- 
lighted,  and  badly-furnished  houses.  The  most  of  the  town  schools  and 
all  of  the  country  schools  were  taught  by  men  the  most  of  whom,  if  we 
may  l)elicve  such  witnesses  as  Governor  II.  8.  Lane,  were  not  tit  for  their 
place.     There  were  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

From  such  narratives  as  those  of  Sandford  G.  Coxc,  Barnabas  Hobbs 
and  others,  it  would  be  easy  to  reproduce  the  schools  of  the  early  times. 
The  "  sixteenth  section "  of  each  township  was  not  always  managed  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  in  any  case  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
schools.  The  county  seminaries  relieved  this  shameful  condition  of  the 
schools  somewhat.  In  1834  a  careful  witness  declared  "  the  state  of 
common  education  in  Indiana  to  be  truly  alarming.  Only  alx)ut  one 
child  in  eight  between  five  and  fifteen  years  is  able  to  read  1  The  com- 
mon schools  and  competent  teachers  are  few."  In  1840  there  were 
273,784  in  the  State  of  school  age,  of  whom  only  48,180  attended  the 
common  schools.  One-seventh  of  the  adult  population  could  not  read, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  can  read  do  so  imperfectly.  In 
spite  of  the  constitutional  provision  of  the  State  and  the  famous  "  six- 
teenth section,"  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  were  in  a  bad  condition* 
As  late  as  1846  the  State  rated  lowest  among  the  free  States  as  to  its 
popular  intelligence  and  means  of  popular  education.  Even  the  capital 
of  the  State  did  not  have  a  free  school  until  1853,  and  then  one  was 
kept  open  only  two  months.  And  this  was  in  spite  of  some  noble 
educators  in  different  parts  of  iho  State,  working  for  a  change.  At 
Salem,  Hanover,  Indianapolis,  Crawfordsville,  and  other  places,  were 
men  who  were  seeking  to  awaken  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  public 
schools,  but  with  little  apparent  effect. 

MESSAGE  BY   "ONB  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

In  the  Indiana  State  Journal  of  December  7,  1846,  appeared  a  re- 
markable paper — a  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  signed  **  One 
of  the  People."  At  the  time  James  Whitcomb,  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
of  the  governors  of  Indiana,  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  State.  "  One 
of  the  People"  said,  in  his  first  message  to  members  of  the  legislature, 
'^  that  whilst  the  Governor  will  in  his  annual  message  shed  the  light  of 
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executive  wisdom  upon  the  path  of  your  legislative  duties"  as  to  "many 
of  the  more  prominent  and  important  interests  of  the  State/'  he  has 
neglected  one  important  interest.    **  Feeling  that    there  is  one  topic 
which  has  not  received  from  him,  nor  any  of  his  illustrious  predecessors 
for  the  last  ten  years,  that  degree  of  executive  recommendation  which 
its  intrinsic  importance  demands,  and  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth 
requires,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  subject  before  your  minds  for  consideration  at  an  early 
period  of  your  labors.     Some  apology  may  perhaps  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  novel  method  I  have  adopted  to  accomplish  my  object.     Novel 
as  it  may  appear,  it  has  nevertheless  been  taken  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence to  your  wisdom,  and  the  sole  desire  to  promote  in  some  humble 
manner  the  great  object  that  should  be  uppennost  in  the  mind  of  a 
legislator,  the  good  of  the  entire  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens.  ...  I  have 
examined  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  for  the  last  twelve  years,  in 
earnest  ex])ectation  of  seeing  the  subject  of  education  discussed  and 
disposed  of  in  some  good  degree  as  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the 
appointed  guardians  of  the  Commonwealth.    And  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  disappointment,  for  I  olten  hear  my  fellow  citizens  expressing  their 
deep  regret  at  the  inefficient  character  of  our  common  schools  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  our  county  seminaries,  to  say  nothing  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  in  respect  to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning" 
He  then  presents  the  liumiliating  facts  as  to  illiteracy  in  Indiana     Not 
only  every  seventh  adult  cannot  read  a  word,  but  **  there  are  gentlemen 
on  this  floor  representing  rich  and  populous  counties  who,  perhaps,  never 
dreamed  that  one-sixth,  or  one-fourth,  or  one-third  of  their  constituents 
cannot  read  the  record  of  their  legislative  wisdom,  nor  peruse  the  elo- 
quent speeches  delivered  in  these  halls !     Putnam  county,  containing  a 
University,  has  the  sixth   of  its  adults  unable   to  read;  3Ioutgomery 
worse  yet,  having   a  college,  and  yet  every  fifth   adult  cannot  read  ? 
Gentlemen  from  Jackson,  Martin,  Clay  and  Dubois  counties  must  feel 
themselves  very  much  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sending  newspapers 
and  legislative  documents  to  those  whom  they  represent,  wlien  informed 
that  only  a  fracflon  over  one-half  of  their  constituents  can  read  or      ./ 
write."     "  Only  on^  in  three  of  the  children  of  school  age  attends  any 
school."    And  then,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  "One  of  the  People" 
urges  the  legislature  to  organize  free  public  schools  for  all  the  children 
of  the  State. 

It  is  a  noble  message,  packed  with  startling  facts,  spiced  with  humor, 
and  everj'whcre  grand  with  common  sense.  And  that  message  was  the 
starting  rill  tliat  has  since  swelled  into  the  river.  So  well  had  "  One  of 
the  People"  in  his  message  plead  the  cause  of  public  schools  tliat,  eight 
days  afterward,  Governor  Whitcomb  for  the  first  time  opened  his  lips 
on  the  subject  in  some  very  pertinent  words  in  his  annual  message. 
"One  of  the  People"  had  moved  the  Governor  to  speak  for  the  public 
schools  officially.     The  author  of  the  message  by  "One  of  the  People" 
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was  Professor  Mills,  of  Wabash  College.  His  secret  was  known  only  to 
enough  fncnds  to  secure  its  publication  and  circulation,  and  was  not 
divulged  until  some  years  afterward.*  In  this  message,  and,  in  the  five 
that  followed  it,  Professor  Mills  presented  a  remarkable  array  of  facts, 
suggested  plans,  answered  objections,  and  presented  arguments,  all  bear- 
ing on  the  one  objective  point,  the  free  common  school  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Indiana. 

SECOND  MESSAGE. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1847,  the  second  message  of  "One  of  the 
People ''  was  laid  on  the  desks  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  It 
also  IS  a  masterly  document,  in  its  figures  and  statistics  exceeding  the 
first,  and  developing  quite  fully  the  germinal  idea  of  its  predecessor. 
It  uncovered  the  abyss  of  Indiana's  illiteracy  and  the  mcompctent 
schools  and  teachers,  and  also  stated  the  remedy. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  mfiuences,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
at  the  session  of  1847-'48  to  take  the  will  of  the  voters  of  Indiana  on 
the  question  of  free  public  schools.  At  the  fall  election  in  October, 
1848,  after  a  voter  had  deposited  his  ballot,  he  was  asked  by  "  the  judge 
of  the  election,''  vita  toce^  "Are  you  in  favor  of  free  schools? "  When 
the  vote  was  counted,  it  was  found  that  78,523  had  voted  for  free 
schools,  and  61,887  against  them,  so  that  the  voters  of  Indiana  had 
endorsed  free  schools  by  a  majority  of  16,636,  and  it  was  surely  one  of 
the  most  important  results  ever  reached  at  the  polls  m  this  State. 

THIKD  AND  FOURTH  MESSAGES. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1848,  *'One  of  the  People"  addressed  his 
third  message  to  the  legislature,  m  which  he  analyzes  the  vote  on  the 
free  schools,  and  at  once  shows  how  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
appeal  is  cogent,  and  had  its  effect.  Like  its  predecessors,  it  was  full  of 
trenchant  humor,  of  facts  and  of  wise  suggestions,  and  headed  by  the 
words,  *'  Read,  circulate,  and  discuss." 

In  December,  1849,  "One  of  the  People"  addressed  his  fourth  mes- 
sage to  tlie  legislature  on  the  subject  of  popular  education.  This,  too, 
is  a  noble  document,  and  pressed  the  great  theme  which  had  been 
annually  argued  by  him  with  renewed  power.  **  The  constitution  has 
committed  to  your  charge  the  primary  schools,  the  only  institutions  to 
which  nine-t«nths  of  the  rising  generation  will  ever  have  access."  And 
he  urges  the  responsibility  resting  on  them  to  devise  such  wise  measures 
in  behalf  of  these  schools  "  that  on  the  legislature  of  1849-'50  may  rest 
the  benediction  of  the  youth  of  Indiana,  for  having  the  wisdom  to 
devise  and  the  independence  to  enact  such  a  system  of  free  schools  as 
may  serve  as  a  model  to  her  younger  sisters,  while  it  secures  the  proper 
education  of  her  own  rising  generation."    After  showing  the  deficiencies 


*  The  Editor  of  thiH  Journal  received  a  copy  of  thus  and  the  other  pix  moesages,  as  issaed 
from  year  to  year,  and  they  are,  or  should  be  now  m  a  caec  appropriated  to  orig:inal  doca- 
menis  relating  to  Common  Schools  in  Indiana,  in  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Waebington. 
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of  the  present  system,  and  the  remedy  to  be  adopted,  "  One  of  the 
People"  thus  concludes  this  remarkable  message:  "With  the  fond  hope 
that  the  statistics  and  suggestions  contained  in  this  address  may  be 
received  by  you,  gentlemen  legislators,  as  the  contribution  of  one  who 
desires  to  see  the  entire  youth  of  Indiana  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free  schools, 
aud  the  community  experience  the  incidental  results  of  such  an  educa- 
tion, and  that  all  may  have  occasion  to  retain  a  long  and  lively  remem- 
brance of  your  legislative  fidelity,  wisdom  and  patriotism,  I  am,  etc.,  • 
•  *One  op  the  People.'" 

The  legislature  to  which  this  message  was  addressed,  after  careful 
discussion  by  Governor  Wliitcoml/s  recommendation,  passed  an  act 
empowering  the  people  to  call  a  convention  for  drafting  a  new  constitu- 
tion. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION. 

The  convention  met  at  Indianapolis,  October  7,  1850,  and  finished 
its  work  February  10,  1857.  A  very  important  part  of  that  work 
pertained  to  the  free  schools.  The  leading  newspapers  of  the  State 
contained  proof  that  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  State  were  thor- 
oughly alive  to  this  great  interest.  Not  a  few  able  papers  were 
printed,  many  of  them  anonymously,  on  the  subject.  In  November, 
1847,  such  a  paper  was  published,  asking  that  "the  free  common  school 
system  may  throw  its  broad  mantle  over  the  thousands  of  the  children 
of  the  poor — a  helpless  class  of  innocent  sufferers — to  shield  them  from 
infamy."  This  was  signed  by  E.  R.  Ames,  R.  W.  Thompson,  S.  Mere- 
dith, James  Blake  and  others.  A  committee  had  prepared  a  sketch  of 
a  common  school  law  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature,  but  the  report 
was  that  the  convention  for  which  it  was  prepared  "was  not  large,  and 
a  great  portion  of  those  who  were  there  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
went  away  before  its  close."  Judge  Blackford  presided.  It  was  evident 
that  the  people  needed  much  more  light  to  bring  them  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard  of  interest.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  historical  interest 
to  know  who  wrote  in  advocacy  of  free  schools  the  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Indianapolis  and  other  Indiana  papers.  From  internal 
evidence  I  think  that  Professor  Mills  wrote  some  of  them  over  other 
signatures  than  those  afl[ixed  to  his  annual  messages.  But  other  able 
pens  were  also  at  work. 

JOHN  J.   MORRISON   AND   THE    SECTION    ON   EDUCATION. 

It  was  an  omen  peculiarly  auspicious  of  good,  that  the  people  of 
Washington  county  had  sent  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  one  of 
the  ablest  teachers  the  State  has  ever  had,  John  J.  Morrison,  for  many 
years  principal  of  a  school  at  Salem,  and  since  that  time  honored  with 
responsible  offices.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  little  book  on 
"  The  Indiana  Schools  and  the  Men  Who  Have  Worked  in  Them,"  and 
the  eulogies  pronounced  on  him  by  Barnabas  Hobbs,  Daniel  Hough,  and 
many  of  his  pupils,  to  know  how  fortunate  Indiana  was  in  the  ability 
and  wisdom  of  such  a  teacher  as  Mr.  Morrison  at  the  time  when  the 
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puhlic  school  system  w*as  to  receive  its  type  and  place  in  the  new  con- 
stitution. He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  as  Mr.  Hough  says,  "  he  reported  sul)- 
gtantially  the  article  en  education,  and  was  the  sole  author  of  the  section 
creating  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  lustniction. 

In  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  October,  1878,  is  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  this  veteran  educator  on  this  very  point,  nor  can  we  appreciate 
its  statement  as  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  without  recalling 
the  fact  that  Professor  Mills  in  his  "annual  message"  and  other  cminetlt 
friends  of  the  free  public  school  system  felt  that  without  some  efficient 
supervision  no  scheme  could  succeed.  They  differed  in  respect  to 
methods,  but  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity.  In  the  original  draft  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  report,  "was  the  eighth  section,  which  provides  for  the 
election  of  a  State  Superintendent.  By  a  majority  vote  in  committee, 
this  section  was  stricken  out  of  the  final  report."  This  action  was 
"regarded  as  a  fatal  blow  against  the  State's  undertaking  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  State."  In  this  exigency  the  chairman  "  determined 
to  submit  the  rejected  article  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Convention 
itself.  To  his  great  relief,  after  a  somewhat  stormy  debate,  the  section 
rejected  in  committee  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  by  a 
vote  of  78  to  50." 

FIFTn  MESSAGE   BY   "  ONE  OP  TUB  PEOPLE." 

His  fifth  message  on  popular  education  was  addressed  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  November,  1850,  by  "  Oue  of  the  People,"  in  a 
series  of  four  8i)rightly  and  intensely  earnest  letters,  first  published 
in  the  Indi/ina  Statesman  and  afterwards  in  other  papers.  The  message 
was  worthy  the  noble  educator  who  had  been  pleading  so  long  for  the 
public  schools  of  Indiana,  and  justifies  the  high  eulogium  passed  upon 
its  author  by  the  venerable  Morrison,  who  writes  in  a  private  letter,  that 
"His  messages  from  *  One  of  the  People,'  and  his  reports  as  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  if  read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, will  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  great  service  Professor  Mills 
rendered  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State." 

SIXTH  AND  LAST  MESSAGE. 

The  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  In  January,  1852,  it  went  into  operation,  and  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1852,  "bne  of  the  People"  laid  his  sixth  annual 
message  on  "  Popular  Education  to  the  Legislature,"  on  the  tables  of  its 
members.  And  so  well  recognized  had  he  by  this  time  become  as  the 
advocate  of  a  scheme  of  popular  education  that  was  both  essential  and 
honorable  to  Indiana  that  the  Senate  "  ordered  5,000  copies  to  be 
printed." 

Inasmuch  as  this  last  of  the  six  annual  messages  of  "  One  of  the 
People "  is  a  business  argument,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  its  con- 
tents at  any  considerable  length.    It  is  enough  to  state  its  object    A 
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have  that  right  was  not  less  important  than  to  have  the  CoDstitution 
itself  right.  He  not  only  congratulates  the  people  hnd  the  legislature 
on  the  '*  evidences  of  progress,'*  "  the  approach  of  a  better  day,"  but  he 
urges  the  logislsiture  to  consider  that  the  new  Constitution  requires, 
without  any  unnecessary  delay,  the  establishment  of  free  schools,"  the 
statistical  proof  that  illiteracy  in  Indiana  "has  increased  more  than  one 
per  cent.,  whilst  the  population  has  increased  less  than  fifty  per  cent.," 
and  *'  that  such  facts  are  significant  that  the  schoolmaster  is  needed  to 
be  abroad  in  the  Commonwealth."  lie  then  analyzes  and  classifies  the 
resources  to  be  depended  on,  states  the  cost  of  "  a  good  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,"  and  the  parts  that  must  be  incorporated  into 
the  new  system,  as  to  supervision,  township  school  committees,  district 
superintendents,  State  superintendent,  teachers*  institutes,  Normal 
schools,  graded  schools,  school  libraries.  Board  of  Education,  etc.  The 
style  and  substance  of  the  entire  document  are  elevated,  and  arc  per- 
vaded with  an  evident  satisfaction  in  the  result  reached  after  so  many 
years  of  labor.  **In  closing  this  sixth  and  last  educational  address,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  slight  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  the  subject  of  this  message 
and  its  humble  predecessors  has  awakened  an  interest  and  secured  a  degree 
of  the  public  attention  that  warrants  the  expectation  of  more  intelligent 
legislation  and  efficient  action  in  future.  These  eflforts  now  brought  to 
a  close,  feeble  and  imperfect  as  they  may  be — and  they  have  been  made 
under  very  unpropitious  circumstances — I  wish  to  be  regarded  by  you, 
and  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  as  a  free  will  offering  to  the  cause  of 
common  school  education,  and  as  some  faint  expression  of  my  desire 
for  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our  Stat«, 
and  'A\(i  highest  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  As  they  were  com- 
menced with  no  sinister  purpose  to  subserve,  so  they  are  now  terminated 
with  no  aspirations  for  office.  I  shall  deem  myself  richly  rewarded  if 
they  may  afford  you  any  assistance  in  consummating  the  object  con- 
templated, or  have  contributed  in  any  humble  degree  to  produce  the 
change  tliat  has  come  over  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  popular 
education  since  the  period  of  their  first  issue.  I  close  with  the  greater 
satisfaction  from  the  conviction  that  this  subject  will  hereafter  receive  a 
due  share  of  executive  recommendation  and  legislative  attention,  and 
that  it  will  become  the  duty  of  some  one  more  competent  to  the  task, 
more  favorably  situated,  and  duly  authorized  to  present  its  claims  and 
advocate  its  progress." 

I  trust  this  protracted  commemoration  of  the  important  service  ren- 
dered by  Professor  Mills  to  the  cause  of  free  schools  in  Indiana  will  be 
pardoned.  The  aim  of  his  message  was  lofty,  and  the  result  magnifi- 
cent. It  has  been  my  purpose  to  bring  out  distinctly  enough  of  what 
he  did  to  keep  the  name  of  Caleb  Mills  green  in  the  annals  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Indiana.  To  state  what  he  did  will  not  detract  in  the 
least  from  what  others  did  in  the  same  great  enterprise,  w^hose  services 
I  have  not  had  time  to  sketch.    He  and  they  together  laid  the  founda- 
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**  Forty-four  Tears  Ago  this  Morning.'*^ 

With  these  words  President  Tuttle,  on  the  3d  of  Dec,  1877,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founding  of  Wabash  College  in  1833,  began  a  brief 
discourse  in  the  college  chapel,  from  which  the  following  paragraphs 
are  taken: 

To  us  who  are  connected  with  this  institution  it  is  a  fact  of  interest 
that  we  can  still  point  out  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention  ot  nine  men  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1832,  resulting 
in  the  resolution  to  found  this  college ;  also  the  spot  on  which,  two 
days  afterwards,  five  of  the  nine  knelt  in  prayer,  whilst  "  in  the  midst 
of  nature's  unbroken  loveliness''  they  dedicated  the  institution  to  God 
and  man  in  the  interests  of  Christian  education. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1833,  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Lafayette,  Greencastle,  and  Rockville,  announcing  that  '*  the  first 
session  of  the  Crawfordsnlle  High  School  will  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  and  continue  four  months.  Price  of  tuition, 
$4.00  for  the  English  Department  and  $0.00  for  the  classical.  Board 
for  a  considerable  number  can  be  had  for  $4.00  per  week."  In  the 
same  advertisement,  headed  Crawfordsville  High  School,  "the  Board 
of  Trustees  inform  the  citizens  of  this  place  and  the  public  generally 
that  they  have  obtained  a  teacher  from  the  East  to  take  charge  of  the 
school.  He  (Mr.  Caleb  Mills  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.)  is  now  on  his  way 
and  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days.  He  comes  weli  recommended,  and 
has  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  books  and  other  donations  for 
the  use  of  the  school." 

The  journey,  which  we  can  now  accomplish  in  less  than  two  days, 
then  required  several  weeks.  After  this  tedious  journey  of  several 
weeks  he  reached  Crawfordsville  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
soon  Iwgan  housekeeping  in  the  little  house  still  standing  at  the  rear 
of  Center  Church.  No  doubt  during  the  first  two  weeks  he  occasion- 
ally visited  the  building  in  which  he  was  to  teach.  The  town  was 
then  in  its  eleventh  year,  and  was  still  closely  hugged  with  the  forests. 
He  could  not  go  from  the  town  to  the  college  without  passing  through 
woods  in  which  the  squirrels  were  hunted,  and  in  which  it  is  said  that 
even  then  occasionally  the  deer  and  wild  turkey  were  to  be  seen. 

The  building  was  not  finished,  and  on  Monday  morning,  just  forty- 
four  years  ago  this  very  morning,  Prof  ^Mills  went  to  that  unpretending 
building  on  an  errand,  the  results  of  which  are  not  yet,  as  we  trust,  all 
reached.  For  a  man  of  so  much  puq)03e,  buoyancy,  and  conscience, 
there  would  be  little  sense  of  discouragement  in  the  uninviting  array 
of  educational  facilities  before  him.  He  there  met  Kev.  James  Thom- 
son, the  real  originator  and  founder  of  the  College. 

At  9  o'clock  that  Monday  morning  Mr.  Thomson  offered  the  prayer 
and  made  an  address.  Then  Prof.  Mills  enrolled  twelve  names,  and 
Wabash  College  was  in  motion. 

How  much  Wabash  College  owes  to  such  christian  women  (as  Mrs. 
Mills)  cannot  be  told.  Indeed,  no  true  history  of  this  institution  can  bo 
written  which  does  not  name  the  wives  of  its  early  instructors  and 
friends.  Their  names  do  not  appear  on  the  catalogues  of  the  college, 
but  they  were  even  as  the  shower  and  sunlight,  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  yellow  glories  of  the  wheat-field  and  granary.  These  silent  and 
modest  forces  as  truly  helped  to  produce  shoc'k  and  grain  as  Ih?  more 
obtrusive  ox  and  plow  and  plowman.  And  so  these  noble  christian 
women  as  truly  helped  to  found  and  build  and  nurture  the  college  in 
times  of  darkness  and  peril  as  did  their  husbands. 


BERTHA  VON  MARENHOLTZ-BULOW 

AND  THE  KINDEKOARTEN. 


MEMOIR.* 

Thn  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow,  whose  life  work  is  insepa- 
rably associato<l  with  the  dissemination  of  FroebeFs  system  of  child- 
culture  in  different  countries,  belongs  to  the  Redum  line  of  a 
princely  fumily  whose  name  ap[>ears  in  the  time  of  Qiarles  the 
Great,  Iler  father,  Baron  Frederick  von  Biilow-Wendhausen,  tlie 
owner  of  the  fine  estate  of  Kublingen  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
was  president  of  the  Ducal  Chamber  and  member  of  the  regency 
charge<l  with  the  administration  of  affairs  durhig  the  long  minority 
of  the  Duke.  Iler  mother  was  the  imperial  Countess  von  Wartens- 
leben,  of  tlie  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 

The  Baroness  Bertha  was  bom  in  Brunswick,  March  15,1816, 
the  second  of  eight  sisters.  Not  yet  twenty  years  old,  she  was  mar- 
tied  to  Biiron  v.  ll^Iarenholtz,  lord  by  primo-geniture  of  Gross- 
Schwulper  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Brunswick,  and 
afterwards  Court  Marshal  in  Hanover.  By  this  marriage  she  liad 
one  son,  whose  education  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with 
that  of  several  childrtm  of  her  husband  by  a  prior  marriage,  was 
superintended  in  all  its  details  by  the  Baroness,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  training  which  the  best  private  teachers  could  impart  to  herself 
and  her  own  sisters,  had  the  higher  educative  advantage  of  practical 
work,  by  which  her  own  thoughtful  mind  was  always  accustome<l  to- 
the  consideration  of  pedagogical  problems.  Her  own  reflections  oa 
what  she  read  and  did,  and  what  she  saw  done  by  her  teachers  in. 
her  own  and  her  father's  family,  were  Recorded  by  her  in  a  book,, 
and  which  she  af^crwanls  found  were  in  singular  acconl  with  the 
principles  and  methods  which  Friedrich  Froebel  had  worked  out  in 
his  profounder  study  of  child-nature  and  nurture. 

When  free  to  act  for  herself,  the  Baroness  broke  'away  from  the 
brilliant  but  narrow  circle  of  court  life  to  which  she  was  born,  and 
without  entering  the  field  of  social  reform,  as  Uie  avowed  champion 
of  certain  ideas,  she  sought  in  every  way  to  acquaint  herself  with 

*  We  arc  indebted  mainly  for  the  focts  of  thl«  Memoir  to  a  pamphlet  of  166  pa^'0  by 
Loae  Walter,  printed  in  Dref>deD  in  1881  by  Berlag  von  Alwin  Ilnahe,  with  the  tide  Lertfuk 
t,  Maren^oUz  Bulmo  in  ihrer  Bedetttungfdr  cUu  Werk  of  Fr.  FYoeM. 
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the  best  methcxls  of  education ;  and  in  this  spirit  in  the  summer  of 
1849,  while  sojournhig  at  the  Baths  of  Liebenstein  in  Thuringia, 
introduced  herself  to  Froebel,  wlio  had  quile  recently  settled  down 
on  a  small  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Springs,  and  was  train- 
ing a  class  of  young  women  to  become  Kindergartners.  She  has 
told  the  story  of  this  interview  and  of  their  intercourse,  which  con- 
tinued during  that  and  her  subsequent  visits  to  the  Baths,  in  her 
charming  and  instructive  volume  of  "  Reminiscences."* 

In  these  personal  interviews  she  became  thorougldy  acquainted 
with  the  principle  of  the  Kindergarten  and  its  application,  both  to 
the  actual  development  of  young  children,  and  in  the  training  of 
young  Kindergartners,  by  the  great  master  himself.  To  these  op- 
portunities of  educational  study  were  added  elaborate  discussions  of 
the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  new  education  between  its  first 
expounder  and  Dr.  Diesterweg,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Pes- 
talozzian  meihod  in  Germany,  and  several  experienced  men  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  ability  who  were  concerned  with  actual  teaching, 
and  with  the  administration  of  systems  of  public  instruction,  so  ad- 
mirably described  by  herself.* 

"With  every  advantage  for  reaching  cultivated  people  which  bright 
and  solid  mental  endowments,  improved  by  tht  best  private  t(!aching 
and  select  social  experience,  could  give, — with  a  loving  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  development,  by  rational  methods  applied 
to  the  earliest  conscious  action  of  the  child  by  agencies  which  nec- 
essarily belong  to  the  nurture  period  of  the  human  being,  and  ex- 
tend into  school  and  self-activity,  which  the  insight  and  exp<^rience 
of  such  born  educators  as  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Diesterweg  have 
brought  to  a  good  degree  of  practical  efficiency, — thus  equipped  by 
nature,  study,  and  observation  added  to  home  experience,  the  Bar- 
oness von  Marenholtz-Biilow  has  not  only  given  to  the  world,  and 
esix»cially  to  her  sex,  a  beautiful  example  of  a  broadly  beneficent  life- 
work,  but  the  results  of  that  personal  work  has  alrea<ly  entered  into 
the  educational  institutions  and  literature  of  nations,  to  an  extent 
not  yet  recorded  of  any  other  woman  in  the  annals  of  education.  Of 
this,  her  personal  services  to  the  Froebelian  Education  in  different 
countries,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere.  We  close  this  brief  in tnxluction 
to  a  fuller  treatment  of  her  own  understanding  of  Froebel's  idea  of 
the  Child,  with  a  List  of  her  Publications  (see  page  127,  128),  made 
up  frofn  Mr.  Walter's  pamphlet. 

*  RfVilnUcenctB  qf  Fried tich  Froebel.    TiUDilated  by  Mn.  Ilorace  Maun,  and  published 
by  Lee  &  bhepard,  Boston,  1S77,  p.  869. 


WTTJJAM  MTBDEXDOErP  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Compiled  from  Lan<;e*8  and  Dieetcnveg's  Notices  in  PedagooUchea  Jahrbuchfor  1855. 


MEMOIR. 

"Wri.T.TAM  ^^IPDE^^)onFP,  "who  in  all  his  working  days  was  associated 

with  Frederick  Froebel,  and  whose  name  should  not  be  divorced  from 

his  in  any  historical  development  of  the  Kindergarten,  was  bom  in 

Brechten  on  the  20th  of  September,  1793.     He  was  the  youngest  child, 

and  only  son  of  six  children  bom  to  a  peasant  family  in  Westphalia. 

The  local  surroundings  and  family  occupations  were  mral,  and  his 

were  all  the  inherited  traditions  of  genii  and  other  inspiratious  of  such 

locality  and  homes. 

These  Genii  brake  the  woodland  paths 
And  tfpeak  the  Inn^jniage  of  the  trees  ; 
Startle  the  bird«i  in  their  green  shades, 
And  watch  in  meads  the  hrowzing  kino. 
They  know  where  broods  the  little  birds 
That  guard  their  fledglings  till  they  fly ; 
They  brown  thcmi>clves  in  t*an  and  storm. 
And  know  not  human  speech  nor  \oye.—Thieme. 

The  father  had  an  intense  dmre  that  his  darling  son  should  be  qual- 
ified by  education  to  rise  into  a  position  of  higher  culture  and  influence 
than  his  own,  and  to  this  end  should  become  a  preacher.  He  soon  had 
caught  the  brightness  and  sweetness  of  the  natural  scenery  round  him 
as  he  tended  the  flocks  on  the  hills  and  followed  or  watched  the  kine 
as  they  browzed,  or  wended  to  and  from  their  wickered  sheds  night  and 
morning,  and  all  things  conspired  to  develope  the  poetical  side  of  his 
nature.  In  his  solitary  musings  on  the  impressions  which  streamed  in 
through  eye  and  ear,  "presentments  of  a  life  of  his  own,  and  of  the 
connection  and  union  of  all  things"  were  his,  and  in  this  ideal  he  ever 
afterwards  acted.  The  fields  and  the  uplands  and  hill-tops  were 
always  full  of  enjoyment  to  himself,  and  themes  for  the  instruction 
of  others. 

At  the  age  of  ten  IMiddendorflf  attended  the  gymnasium  of  Dortmund, 
and  resided  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  the  father  of  Arnold  Barop.  A 
school  comrade  of  that  period  writes:  "He  took  nmk  before  all 
others,  and  was  a  model  to  us  all — somewhat  formal  in  manner,  and 
terribly  orderly  and  conscientious."  His  uncle  had  destined  him  for 
the  university  of  Jena,  but  his  inward  promptings  (his  demon)  insisteil 
on  his  going  to  Berlin,  and  go  he  did,  and  there  listened  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Fichte,  Neander,  and  Schleiermaeker,  and  ever  after  held  them 
all,  and  especially  the  latter,  in  the  deepest  reverence. 

In  Berlin  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  JvutinuB  Kerner^  and 
especially  with  Qtutav  Schwab.    He  was  introduced  by  a  countryman 

(U7) 
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to  the  Counsellor  of  War,  Hoffmeister,  the  father  of  FroebePs  first 
wife.  In  the  Spring  of  1813  he  joined  Lutzow^s  free  corps  in  Dresden. 
While  in  service  he  became  acquainted  with  Friederick  Froebel  and 
Hcinrich  Langethal — the  former,  "  that  strange  owl,  who  goes  his 
solitary  way  and  reads  something  strange  in  stones  and  plants."  He 
was  in  military  service  for  a  year.  Then  he  was  discharged  with  a 
reversionary  into  the  Iron  Cross  and  the  place  of  an  officer  in  case  he 
should  be  called  upon  again.  When  Napoleon  came  back  from  Elba, 
he  oifered  himself  again  to  the  corps,  but  was  sent  back  to  his  studies 
by  the  influence  of  others.  He  returned  to  Berlin  and  became  private 
tcachpr  in  the  family  of  a  banker.  Langetlial  was  at  the  same  time 
private  teacher  in  the  family  of  the  brother.  Friederick  Froebel 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Mineralogical  Museum  of  Berlin ;  he 
was  an  assistant  of  the  well-known  mineralogist,  Weiss.  The  friendly 
relation  between  the  three  men  was  a  very  intimate  one.  The  plan  of 
founding  an  educational  institution  had  been  discussed  by  them  while 
in  service.  But  on  account  of  outside  obstacles  the  thought  still  slum- 
bered in  their  minds.  Then  Froebel  suddenly  vanished,  as  he  had 
received  a  call  to  Stockholm  as  Professor  of  Mineralogy.  His  friends 
knew  nothing  of  him  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  wrote  to  them  from 
Grieshcim  and  asked  them  to  come  to  him.  3Iiddendorff  did  this  in 
1817,  against  the  wish  and  in  spite  of  the  weeping  prayers  of  his 
parents,  who  at  last,  calming  their  feelings,  dismissed  him  with  these 
words :  "  Heaven  has  richly  blessed  us,  one  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord  ! "  Langethal  soon  followed  the  example  of  his  friend,  and  thus 
began  the  life  drama  at  Keilhau,  which,  in  its  trials,  had  a  closer 
resemblance  to  a  tragedy  than  a  comedy. 

In  1826  MiddendorfF  was  married,  and  was  blessed  with  seven  chil- 
dren. His  family  life  was  simple  and  earnest,  but  cheerful.  He  exacted 
from  all  its  members  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  idea  which  tlie  found- 
ers of  the  Universal  German  Educational  Institution  were  striving  to 
realize,  and  would  tolerate  nothing  useless  or  self-indulgent,  not  even 
in  the  days  and  weeks  of  customary  reckless  recreation.  To  his  wife 
he  was  always  tender,  frank,  and  considerate;  and  his  children,  with 
whom  he  was  strict,  but  not  harsh^  he  put  into  the  path  of  free  devel- 
opment, and  they  always  regarded  him  with  gtetkt  filial  piety  and  tender 
reverence.  He  was  a  friend  and  example  of  order  and  neatness ;  and 
diligent  and  earnest,  even  to  overworking,  in  his  eflbrts  to  realize  In 
the  institution  the  idea,  or  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  its  principles. 

He  was  intensely  patriotic  and  national,  and  to  the  German  Parlia- 
ment of  1848,  he  dedicated  his  treatise  **  T?ie  Kindergarten — the  need  of 
th€  present  time;  '*  and  when  the  scarcely  risen  sun  set  again,  he  did 
not  lose  courage  and  hope.  "  Come  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  he 
cried  so  much  the  louder,  with  his  friend  Froebel,  and  when  that  friend 
departed  this  life,  in  1852,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  must  be  bom ! " 

In  the  struggle  precipitated  by  the  Positivists,  he  declared  himself 
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attached  to  that  which,  although  unseen  and  spiritual,  still  was  solid 
as  the  rock.  "  Faith  sees  the  Infinite  as  the  Being  out  of  which  every- 
thing that  is,  was,  or  will  be,  proceeds,  even  our  own  spirits.  Faith  is 
sensibility  to  the  spirit  of  creation,  and  holds  firmly  and  unchangeably 
to  the  Infinite,  which  is  an  immediate  intuition,  and  manifests  iteelf  to 
the  soul  as  the  architype  of  the  true,  the  right,  and  the  good.  Those 
who  would  imprison  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  crystalized  forms  are 
the  worst  sort  of  Positivists." 

On  the  2Cth  of  November,  1853,  Middendorff  stepped  to  the  window 
to  look  out  on  the  fields  and  woods,  while  a  deep  snow  was  falling — 
"  Oh,  how  the  snow  enchants  me  I "  and  then  returned  to  the  group  to 
which  he  was  giving  religious  instruction,  which  having  finished,  he 
stepped  again  to  the  window  and  said :  "  See  how  nature  lets  everything 
apparently  decay  and  fall,  and  seem  to  die;  but  it  hides  the  new  buds 
and  the  new  life  for  the  coming  spring,  only  we  cannot  see  them.  So 
it  is  with  human  life."  He  then  played  cheerfully  with  the  children, 
and  spoke  in  his  last  instruction  on  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  sug- 
gested by  his  last  look  on  the  outer  world.  He  died  in  the  night  of  a 
nervous  spasm,  and  his  eyes  were  closed  forever. 

Middendorff ^8  motto  was :    Be  transparent^  true^  and  faitJ^l. 

BEBYICES    FOB  KENDEROARTEN. 

MiddendorfTs  great  service  to  the  Froebel  idea,  was  in  his  unselfish 
devotion  of  himself  for  life  to  its  realization  in  practical  methods,  and 
the  magnetic  influence  of  his  oral  exposition  of  iti  principlea  in  pavate, 
and  occasionally  in  public.  His  few  printed  thoughts  are  not  of  much 
pedagogical  value. 

In  1848  Middendorff  published  his  "  TfumghU  on  the  Kindergarten^^'' 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Qerman  Parliament  (to  which  many  appeals 
had  gone  up  from  the  people  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  of 
educational  institutions  generally),  and  to  the  beloved  children,  *^  the 
budding  hope  of  the  people"  to  whom  his  whole  life  has  been  devoted. 

To  the  inquiry  "  Why  must  the  Kindergarten  be  ? "  Middendorff 
shows  that  parents  generally  have  neither  the  knowledge  or  the  leisure 
to  look  after  the  early  development  of  the  child's  physical  and  mental 
faculties,  and  which  virill  grow  in  some  direction  in  spite  of  the  indiffeiv 
ence,  ignorance,  or  perversity  of  parents  or  nurses.  Intelligent  parents 
gladly  welcome  the  trained  kindergartner. 

To  the  inquiry,  "  How  is  a  Kindergarten  carried  on,"  the  author  de- 
scribes briefly  the  whole  process  of  child  culture  from  the  baby  play 
and  song  to  the  later  occupations  and  the  Christmas  festival. 

To  the  inquiry,  *^  What  does  the  Kindergarten  effect  in  the  Child  ?  ** 
Middendorff  appeals  to  parents  to  come  and  see  the  real  development  of 
the  whole  being.    Seeing  is  here — ^believing. 

In  the  last  division  of  his  little  treatise,  the  author  unfolds  the  necessity 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  higher  and  deeeper  social  and  moral  wants  of 
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tbo  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  the  right  beginnings  of  child  culture 
which  the  Kindergarten  offers  in  its  plays  and  occupations. 

First  Beginning  in  Hamburg, 

Out  of  the  stirring  year,  1848,  issued  numerous  projects  of  social 
and  national  reform,  in  some  of  which  German  women  participated, 
particularly  in  the  commercial  city  of  Hamburg.  Among  other  fonus 
of  tliis  activity  was  the  German  Catholic  Congregation,  to  which 
George  Weigert  w^as  attached  as  the  religious  teacher.  This  society 
liad  turned  its  attention  to  Friederich  Froebel,  who  had,  in  various 
iitoys,  appealed  to  women  as  the  true  educators  of  the  race,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  clear  the  path  for  their  own  emancipation,  and  the 
elevation  of  humanity  by  a  new  education  which  should  take  hold  of 
the  child  in  the  cradle  and  in  the  age  of  impressions  w^hen  impressions 
are  deepest  and  most  lasting.  To  Froebel  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  spend  six  months  in  Hamburg  to  give  lectures,  found  Kindergaitens, 
and  train  suitable  persons  to  conduct  tlic  same. 

In  some  complication  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  engagement  with 
Carl  Froebel,  to  establish  a  GirPs  High  School  in  Hamburg,  Midden- 
dorff  became  personally  known  to  the  committee  charged  with  that 
movement,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  vi^it  to  his  daughter,  in  September, 
1849,  was  invited  to  address  the  Woman's  Union,  to  which  known 
friends,  doubters,  and  opposers  of  the  new  education  were  invited. 
When  he  closed  his  address  all  present  were  fused  by  his  fervid  elo- 
quenoe,  and — borne  on  the  stream  of  his  flowing  narrative  of  work  done 
at  Keilhau,  and  clear  statement  of  principles  and  glowing  anticipations 
of  good  from  the  general  and  earnest  enlistment  of  women  in  the 
work  of  their  own  emancipation,  the  ennobling  of  the  family  «t4ite,  and 
the  elevation  of  humanity — were  united  in  a  common  feeling  and  pur- 
pose. On  the  evening  of  the  23d  following  Middendorff  spoke  again 
for  two  hours  on  the  same  themes  to  a  numerous  audience,  with  the 
same  results,  and  when  Froebel  came,  the  way  was  open  for  him  to 
begin  his  work. 

If  the  immediate  results  in  founding  Kindergartens  were  not  as 
marked  as  was  anticipated  by  some  of  the  original  movers,  this  may 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  interest 
awakened  by  Middendorf  which  was  personal  to  himself,  by  the  Girl's 
High  School  movement;  and  partly  to  the  delays  in  the  growth  of  any 
institution,  which  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  many  independent 
agencies  acting  from  different  standpoints,  and  to  the  conflicting  claims 
of  other  interests.  One  thing  is  certain,  out  of  this  purely  accidental 
but  always  identically  harmonious  aimed  labor  of  the  two  friends,  the 
Kindergarten  work  was  begun  in  Hamburg,  and  out  of  that  beginning 
in  1840  has  flowed  a  mighty  stream  of  influence  which  has  disseminated 
the  Froebel  idea  to  many  countries. 
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CUABACTERISTIC   TrAITS.      Bt   Db.   DiESTERWEO. 

The  loved  and  loet  wc  Bee  no  more, 
But  their  £:loriou{>  li^rht  we  pee, 
Stiioing  lyom  the  oUier  Bhore. 

With  these  wonls  of  Goethe*  I  introduce  the  following  tribate  to 
the  chanicteristic  traits  of  William  Midden doi-ff.  Whoever"  knew 
him  will  not  soon  forget  him ;  whoever  came  into  his  sphere  was 
illuminated  by  the  warmth  and  light  which  radiated  from  him; 
from  many  the  benign  influence  has  not  yet  passed  away.  To  speak 
figuratively,  he  was  a  star  that  gratefully  absorbed  into  itself  the 
lijijht  of  other  stars ;  but  he  shone  also  with  his  own  radiance. 

A  monument  to  Friedrich  Froebel  has  been  placed  upon  his 
grave,  on  the  hill  above  Marienthal,  in  the  beautiful  church-yard  that 
stand*;  over  the  little  city  of  Schweina,  where  the  view  of  the  castle 
of  Altenstein  and  the  ruins  of  Liebenstein  enchants  the  traveler. 
The  monument  represents  the  cube,  cylinder,  and  ball,  the  ground 
symbol  of  Froebel's  intuition — and  is  hewn  out  of  sandstone.  A  per- 
isluible  monum(?nt !  still  it  was  excellently  devised  by  Middendorff. 
But  what  need  have  men  of  the  inner  being  of  outward  tokcais  of 
honor  during  their  life  time,  or  outward  monuments  after  their  death? 
Monuments  are  erected  to  the  heroes  of  war ;  these  men  have  made 
themselves  an  imperishable  monument — if  anything  is  imperishable 
in  this  world — in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  divine  discovery  of  Johann 
Guttenberg  offers  itself  as  a  fitting  means  of  relating  to  their  co- 
temporaries  and  successors  the  life  of  these  noble  friends  of  men. 
These  words  have  this  aim.    May  they  find  a  receptive  ear  and  heart ! 

As,  according  to  Niebuhr's  remarks,  at  the  death  of  an  honorable 
man  in  old  Rome,  there  was  not  a  sorrowful  voice,  but  all  took  pains 
to  honor  his  memory  and  to  make  known  to  a  wide  circle  his  services 
to  his  coimtry  and  to  life,  together  with  his  other  virtues,  so  we,  late 
minstrels  of  the  dead  (Kpigoni),  will  do  with  our  dead.  An  hon- 
orable remembrance  is  all  we  have  to  offer  them.  If  further  we  are 
excited  to  emulate  them,  their  influence  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  immediate  activity.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  MiddendorflT  but 
what  is  good  and  noble.  InditFerent  readers  might  suspect  that  I  am 
covering  up  or  concealing  weaknesses,  exaggerating  virtues,  and, 
instead  of  giving  historical  traits,  delivering  a  panegyric.  It  is 
not  so ;  the  truth  is  everything  with  me,  but  I  have  perceived  nothing 
blameworthy  in  IMiddendoi-ff.     I  do  not  think  it  useful  to  create 

♦Wasi  vcr^n^'cn,  kchrt  nicht  wieder; 
Doch  wa;*  leachtend  glng  hcrnlcder, 
Leucbtet  lange  noch  lurflck.— 6V<A«. 

DleBterwcif'8  PudaQogitdua  Jahrtruch  for  1855b 
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beings  of  ideal  perfection  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  but  it  would  be 
still  more  objectionable  to  hunt  up  weaknesses,  if  tliey  did  not  pre- 
sent themselves.  Of  Middendorff  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  He  was  a 
man  whose  steps  may  be  followed,  but  whose  place  no  man  can  fill." 

Lange,  in  his  representation,  does  not  disclaim  the  sentiment  of  a 
sonin-law,  or  daughter's  husband,  but  far  from  falling  into  the  rhe- 
torical tone  of  the  flatterer,  he  speaks  only  the  language  of  a  grate- 
ful son  and  of  just  veneration  for  a  man  who  was  not  only  his 
father,  but  his  friend  and  teacher.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  so 
careful  not  to  excite  the  opinion  that  he  has  said  too  much,  that  he 
holds  back  some  information  which  I,  who  was  not  connected  with 
Middendorff  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  but  only  (only,  do  I  say  ?) 
of  spiritual  friendship,  have  undertaken  to  add.  I  speak,  of  course, 
not  in  the  name  of  another,  but  in  my  own  name. 

But  before  I  proceed  I  must,  for  the  right  estimate  of  the  stand- 
point which  I  take  in  such  a  representation  of  another's  life,  repeat 
a  saying  of  Wieland's,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Diogenes  of 
Synope:  **A  small  mind  perceives,  in  the  narrow  circle  which  ho 
describes  with  his  nose,  the  smallest  motes.  Hence  the  readiness 
with  which  Lilliputian  minds  are  so  much  too  active  in  perceiving 
little  spot^  or  little  faults,  while  they  are  incapable  of  being  touched 
by  the  beauty  of  a  whole  character.  They  do  not  consider  that  this 
sharp-sigh tedness  for  trifles  is  nothing  but  a  childish  trait,  and  that 
through  their  own  inability  to  take  in  a  whole  and  judge  it  correctly, 
they  lack  one  of  the  most  essential  advantages  by  which  a  man  may 
be  discriminated  from  a  creature  in  leading-strings." 

Unquestionably  Froebel  and  Middendorff  were  both  interesting  men 
and  belonged  to  this  category.  Both  friends,  whose  friendship  began  in 
Luzow*s  free  corps  and  lasted  through  life,  were  pupils,  esteemed  dis- 
cijples  of  Festalozzi ;  Froebel  was  his  immediate  pupil.  ^'  The  disciple 
is  not  a1)ove  the  master,"  but  the  disciple  works  in  the  spirit  of  tli,e 
master,  else  he  does  not  deserve  that  title  of  honor.  Rich  is  the  creative 
power  of  the  master  of  the  world,  but  yet  it  seems,  at  times,  that  this 
power — ceases  to  act,  who  could  think  that ! — manifests  itself  in  other 
ways.  Thus  the  spirit  of  Festalozzi  seems  to  vanish.  Perhaps  the 
men  named  were  the  last  of  his  true  pupils.  That  would  be  a  matter 
of  regret,  for  the  spirit  of  Festalozzi  was  the  spirit  of  true  ideality, 
and  yet  (or  was  it  just  for  that  reason)  the  spirit  of  true  love  for 
the  people,  the  lowly-boni  and  the  poor,  the  spirit  of  true  pedagogy. 
We  have,  as  teachers,  the  same  right  as  other  professions.  There- 
fore, in  modesty,  we  call  the  last  century  pedagogically  the  century 
of  Festalozzi,  just  as  men  in  general  speak  of  the  century  of  Alex- 
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ander,  of  Qiarles  the  Great,  of  Frederick  11.  With  Pestalozzi,  our 
two  friends  shared  a  similar  fate,  poverty  and  misunderstanding. 
Like  him,  Uiey  fought  all  their  lives  with  the  want  of  sufficient 
mciins,  and  their  purest  purposes  were  not  spared  mistrust  and  con- 
tempt. Whoever  is  desirous  of  material  treasures  must  not  choose 
the  patli  of  tlie  teacher,  who  verifies  the  proverb  uttered  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  "  Whoever  will  teach  much,  must  suffer  much." 
The  pedagogue  must  not  expect  to  see  outward  results,  but  so  much 
more  is  it  our  duty  to  acknowledge  what  the  true  pedagogue  has 
done,  to  sui>port  him  with  all  our  power,  and  be  true  to  his  memory 
in  our  hearts.  Good  men  often  shake  off  the  grateful  memory  of 
men  to  whom  thev  owe  their  kuowled<xe  and  insi^jht. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  I  met  with  Froebel ;  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  with  Middendorff.  The  meeting  with  these  two  closely- 
united  friends  I  look  upon  as  the  last  happy  event  of  my  teaching 
life.  Like  the  dew-drops,  in  every  one  of  which  the  corporeal  eye 
of  creation,  the  sun,  mirrors  itself,  but  each  in  its  own  way :  so  the 
spirit  of  true  pedagogy  mirrored  itself  in  those  men,  characteristically 
in  each  (which  is  a  token  of  their  truth  to  nature). 

I  have  spoken  of  Froebel  in  the  "  Pedagogic  year-book  for  1851,*' 
and  often  in  the  "  Rhein,  Blatter ; "  but  one  cannot  speak  of  Mid- 
dendorff without  speaking  of  Froebel ;  they  belong  together.  But 
here  ^Middendorff  stands  in  the  foreground. 

What  I  have  to  say  of  him  I  write  with  renewed  deep  sorrow 
over  the  \mexpected  loss  of  that  man^  I  say,  although  the  word  is 
not  satisfactory ;  but  alas !  I  know  of  no  wonl  that  will  distinctly 
express  the  nature  of  Middendorff's  being.  There  is  no  word,  as 
there  are  no  symbols  for  a  richly-endowed  nature,  a  manifoldly-culti- 
vated personality,  for  a  uniform  combination  of  rare  excellences. 
These  peculiarities  present  themselves  to  every  one  who  knew  Mid- 
dendorff. I  shall  be  accused  of  extravagance  in  what  I  shall  say 
further  of  him,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  must  rather  add  that  my 
words  do  not  satisfy  me ;  the  impression  I  carry  away  of  him  is  not 
to  be  represented  in  words,  so  I  do  not  think  of  trying  for  any ;  I 
write  unsatisfactory,  cold  words  of  the  man  in  whom  has  appeared 
to  me  thus  far  the  noblest,  most  rounded  personality  that  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  beholding.     Middendorff  was  a  God-like  man. 

If  one  wishes  to  praise  a  teacher,  one  ascribes  these  and  those 
qualities  to  him,  and  rejoices  in  them ;  and  if  one  is  praising  a  mcaiy 
one  will  say  that  he  is  sincere  and  true,  upright  and  without  blemish, 
friendly  and  grateful,  and  worthy  of  recognition,  but,  thank  God,  not 
of  uncommon  virtue;  but  these  and  those  qualities  do  not  reach 
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Middendorff.  He  stood  outside  the  limits  of  every  tiling  common. 
He  moved  like  an  ordinary  man  among  ordinary  men ;  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  manners,  but  what  and  how  he  was  was  a 
thing  of  the  rarest  kind.  Of  the  men  I  have  known  in  life  I  can 
place  no  one  by  the  side  of  him  in  respect  to  the  oneness  and  mdi- 
vidually-i)ersonal  perfection  of  his  nature.  Whoever  reads  this  will 
think  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  and  will  perhaps  remember  what  I  have 
said  of  him.  I  remember  how  Middondortf  looked  up  to  him  as 
already  far  superior  to  himself,  and  it  is  true  he  was  more  rich  in 
invention,  more  creative,  more  full  of  genius,  than  Middendorff;  but 
in  respect  to  the  oneness  of  the  whole  being,  to  visible,  palpable, 
obvious  ingenuousness  and  devotion,  and  purity  of  heart  aiwl  j^oul,  I 
place  no  one  over — I  place  no  one  near  IMiddendorff. 

He  is  gone,  he  is  lost  to  us ;  and  therefore  1  can  speak  of  him, 
Wliat  would  the  man  say,  if  here,  in  his — what  shall  1  say  ?  in  his 
innocence,  in  his  simplicity,  in  his  maiden  modesty,  if  he  should 
know  that  any  one  spoke  of  him  thus  ?  He  would  glow  with  anger. 
as  I  have  seen  him  do,  but  the  capacity  for  that  I  look  upon  in  him 
as  a  high  one ;  he  was  a  child,  and  again  no  child ;  a  child  in  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  heart,  but  also  a  man,  and  at  the  right  time  a 
most  commanding  and  ]>owerrul  man.  But  I  cannot  go  on  thus ;  I 
must  control  myself;  I  must  relate  individual  traits. 

There  is  a  science  of  physiognomy ;  one  can  recognize  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  a  man  hi  the  build  of  his  body,  in  his  walk,  his  atti- 
tudes, in  the  shape  of  his  head,  in  his  mien — I  mean  the  incommun- 
icable, direct  conception  of  the  most  profound  and  peculiar  quality 
of  a  man.  The  capacity  for  it  is  peculiar  only  to  men  of  simple 
and  sincere  nature ;  only  in  a  pure  mirror  can  be  seen  a  true  picture 
of  objects.  So-called  connoisseurs  of  men,  the  worldly-wise  men,  are 
fer  removed  from  it.  They  deceive  themselves  in  all  the  routine  of 
which  they  boast ;  they  have  no  touchstone  for  simple,  grand  natures. 

By  such  natures  we  can  test,  exalt,  and  strengthen  the  degree 
which  we  have  had  the  happiness  to  por^sess  of  this  touchstone  of 
character.  Middendorff  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this.  His  appear- 
ance wholly  and  purely  proclaimed  his  nature,  the  very  essence  of 
the  man.  Other  men,  too,  have  an  expression  of  spirituality  and 
sensibility  in  their  countenances.  MiddendorflTs  face  was  transfig- 
ured. In  his  eye  there  lay  something  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe ; 
H  can  only  be  indicated  when  I  say  there  was  something  supernatural 
in  it.  In  his  daughter's  eye  it  is  found  again.  If  one  should  say  a 
large,  beaming  eye,  of  spiritual  yet  mild  brilliancy,  expressive  of 
greatness  of  soul,  showing  love,  devotion,  friendship,  and  trust,  all 
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that  is  true  of  him,  but  still  it  does  not  indicate  the  peculiar  quality. 
We  come  nearer  to  it  if  we  remember  a  wide-open  pupil  yielding 
itself  to  a  pure  conception  of  the  world,  and  of  men — who  has  seen 
it  otherwise — when  he  thinks  of  and  portrays  to  himself  the  spirit- 
uality of  expression  in  pictures  of  prophets  and  seers,  as — to  mention 
no  higher  example — Socrates  must  have  looked  when  ho  received 
communications  from  Ids  demon. 

That  IMiddendorff,  like  every  man  penetrated  with  deep  sensibility 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  thing^^,  and  to  the  imderstandiug  of  himself 
and  the  recognition  of  the  duties  of  life  obligatory  upon  him,  had 
his  demon,  and  received  communications  from  it  and  followed  its 
warnings,  was  certain.  Lange  has  expressed  it  already.  It  was 
seen  in  the  mirror  of  his  eye ;  the  intrinsic  tone  of  his  voice  pro- 
claimed it  to  every  one  who  had  the  ear  for  it ;  the  confessions  which 
his  intimate  fiiends  received  from  him  in  confidential  conversation 
confirmed  it  (his  voice  then  took  a  peculiar  elevated  toii(»,  and  yet  a 
lower  key)  ;  and  this  peculiarity  of  tlie  man  drew  children  to  him 
with  an  indescribable  charm,  and  fettered  them  to  his  side. 

He  was,  like  Salzmann,  certain  of  the  immediate  guiding  of  a 
power,  not  incompatible  with  freedom,  swaying  the  fate  of  the  world 
at  large  and  the  affairs  of  individual  men,  and  this  inward  assurance, 
confirmed  by  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  experience,  gave  him, 
when  he  became  aware  of  it,  what  was  expecte<l  of  him  in  emergen- 
cies, self-command,  self-concjuest,  and  self-sacrifice,  of  which  latter 
he  was  capable  in  the  highest  degree,  as  Lange  gives  us  proof. 
Among  a  thousand  men,  how  many  are  there  who  can  conceive  of  a 
man,  destitute  of  favorable  circumstauce:3,  working  for  years  in  a 
remote  region,  resolved  upon  a  kind  of  vagabond  life,  subjected  to 
privations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of  misconception 
and  unkind  judgments,  greeting  every  day's  work  joyfully?  So 
felt,  thought,  and  acted  Middendorff. 

He  lived  in  the  world  among  men  as  they  are,  but  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  world ;  he  scarcely  knew  it ;  yet  he  was  a  man  who 
understood  human  eidstence,  the  inmost  soul  of  the  whole  race  and 
of  individuals,  as  few  do.  It  was  possible  to  overlook  him,  but  who- 
ever once  knew  him  could  never  forget  him.  It  is  conceivable  also 
because  of  that  quality  which  can  be  designated  as  deep  inwardness 
of  mind  and  sensibility,  Uiat  he  was  specially  attracted  by  little 
children  and  by  womanly  natures,  and  also  attracted  them.  Com- 
pared with  men  he  had  a  soft,  tender,  womanly  nature.  The  im- 
pression he  made  immediately  was  such  that  one  felt  it  to  be  impos- 
sible in  his  presence  to  undertake  or  to  say  anything  coarse  and 
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uncouth,  impure  or  vulgar.  His  mere  presence  ennobled  and  brought 
out  the  best  in  every  one.  In  spite  of  this  purity  and  loftiness,  no 
one  felt  oppressed  or  constrained,  but  freed  and  exalted. 

And  in  spite  of  this  effect  of  the  nature  born  with  him,  he  was  a 
man,  a  whole  man,  adorned  with  all  manly  attributes,  with  delight  in 
all  that  was  powerful  and  virtuous,  with  energy  of  character  and  with 
the  strongest  feelings,  full  of  earnestness  and  anger  agiiinst  every 
thing  mean  and  unworthy.  Endowed  with  (he  deepest  sensibility,  he 
was  anything  but  what  is  usually  called  in  these  effeminate  times, 
in  the  favorite  sense  of  the  word,  a  "  charming  man."  He  was  much 
too  conscientious  and  earnest  for  that,  and  the  lofly,  inspiring  idea 
of  his  life  lefl  no  room  for  weak  sentimentality.  He  made  the  most 
earnest  demands  of  those  around  him  as  well  as  of  himself.  A  man 
was  put  into  that  tenderly-built  body  ;  he  had  steeled  himself  early, 
he  had  fought  at  twenty  in  Liilzow's  corps,  and  I  learned  to  know 
him  in  the  last  five  years  as  a  robust  mountain-traveler  in  the 
Thiiringian  forests.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  men  think  belongs  to 
advanced  years,  or  what  self-indulgence  means. 

This  man  had  to  be  seen  among  the  girls  or  young  ladies  who  were 
in  Froebel's  institute  at  Marienthal,  near  Liebenstein,  which  he 
carried  on  after  Froebel's  death ;  had  to  be  seen  in  the  kindergarten 
at  Liebenstein,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  attachment  not  only  of  the 
young  ladies,  but  of  the  smallest  children  for  him.  Froebel  sur- 
passed him  in  the  conceptions  of  his  genius,  but  he  surpas.-ed  Froebel 
in  clearness  and  direct  fruitfulness  of  representation.  The  purity  of 
mind,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  which  had  captivated  them,  their 
magic  powers  over  receptive  feelings,  they  shared  in  common.  Two 
hearts  and  one  thought,  two  souls  and  one  feeling,  Orestes  and 
Py lades.  Castor  and  Pollux,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Froebel  and  Mid- 
den dorff!  Froebel  knew  what  he  had  in  Middendorff,  and  Midden- 
dorff,  when  old,  still  looked  with  wondering  eyes  up  to  Froebel.  Both 
were  united  by  their  ideal  of  education,  both  were  nourished  and 
greatly  attracted  by  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi,  whom  they  honored  as 
long  as  they  lived,  without  losing  their  own  individuality. 

The  world  of  to^ay  has  lost  the  power  of  comprehending  this. 
The  leaders  and  guides  of  pedagogy  have  missed  it  all  or  they  have 
never  learnt  to  know  it.  They  have  had  no  idea  of  its  existence  or 
its  possibility,  and  the  endless  majority  of  teachers  know  nothing  of 
it.  We  ask,  with  the  deepest  pain,  where  has  the  enthusiasm  for 
youth  and  the  public  weal  gone  ?  Is  there  not  discontent,  despond- 
ency, mediocrity,  in  its  place  ?  Does  anything  else  proceed  from 
those  who  consider  themselves  the  reformers  of  the  time,  and 
declare  ihemselves  such,  but  wordy  exhortations  for  a  £uth  that  does 
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not  rouse  the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  but  paralyzes  them  ?  And  do 
they  not  seek  for  the  salvation  of  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  in 
stupefying  morning  and  evening  devotions,  in  liturgies  and  songs,  and 
in  other  measures  for  the  limiting  of  knowledge  and  ability  ? 

How  it  is  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  present  time,  as  to  the 
enthusiasm,  the  aspiring,  cheerftil  feeling,  the  iimer  enjoyment  of 
their  calling,  which  without  these  is  a  badly-rewarded,  hireling  ser- 
vice ;  how  it  is  as  to  the  pleasure  with  which  they  once  looked  for- 
ward to  the  teachers'  conventions :  he  knows  who  can  compare  past 
times  and  the  ])resent.  lie  also  knows  what  spirit  predominated 
among  the  young  people  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  teachers* 
calling  in  the  institutions  which  were  animated  by  the  youth-restor- 
ing Pestjilozzian  spirit;  and  what  is  it  now?  The  whole  world 
knows  that  men  of  the  purest  enthusiasm,  of  the  noblest  strivings,  of 
the  highest  capacity  of  self-sacriiice — that  Friedrich  Froebel,  and 
all  who  adhered  to  him,  especially  MiddendorlBT,  were  suspected  of 
communism,  of  socialism,  of  atheism  and  free-thinking ! 

Was  MiddendoriOr  also  a  Christian  ? 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  disgrace,  after  such  a  man  was  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  what  he  was,  that  such  a  question  should  arise.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  those  who  seek  for  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  externals, 
and  who  never  have  shared  its  spirit  Such  low  fellows,  who  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  themselves  off,  but  who  are  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  more  profound  and  modest  men  who  dislike  to  cast  the 
pearls  of  their  souls  before  swine  and  to  boast  of  their  faith, — deserve 
no  answer.  It  has,  therefore,  struck  me  unpleasantly  that  even 
Lange  notices  the  question  and  answers  it.  I  know  very  well 
whence  the  impulse  came ;  it  lies  very  near ;  but  in  spite  of  that  we 
must  not  gratify  the  men  of  words  and  show,  by  recognizing  the  title 
to  such  a  questioning.  For  what  but  vanity,  spiritual  pride,  spite 
for  the  popularity  of  their  superior,  what  else  but  absorption  in 
palpable  externals  and  immeasurable  arrogance  in  spite  of  their 
humble  words,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

Middendorff  a  Christian  ?  That  St.  John's-soul  a  Christian  ?  Thus 
ask  those  who  presume  to  measure  with  their  wooden  rule  the  infinite 
diversity  of  minds  ?  Would  these  men,  who  think  themselves  alone 
good  and  pious — (the  question  is  allowable  in  view  of  the  well-known 
deeds  of  our  day),  would  they  have  found  Christ  himself  correct 
according  to  their  system  ?  Hardly  ;  he  was  in  his  time  declared  by 
the  scribes  and  creed-followers  to  be  an  adversary  and  a  heretic.  A 
feeling  seizes  me  of  mixed  disgust  and  abhorrence  when  I  think  that 
such  presumption  even  enters  into  the  teachers'  institutes,  where  it  is 
looked  upon  as  faith  well  pleasing  to  Grod,  and  is  filtered  into  the 
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young  teachers.  A  dark,  mournful  spirit  rests  upon  tlie  schools.  A 
fearful  mistnist  spreads  over  the  teachers ;  fear  arises  when  a 
hundred  or  fifty  of  them  meet  together  without  superintendence ; 
they  liave  ceased  "to  believe  in  love  and  faith  " ;  even  a  Midden- 
dorff  could  not  escape  their  suspicion,  that  pure,  white  human  soul, 
in  which,  with  a  microscope,  no  trace  of  fiilsehood  and  deception  could 
be  discovered,  who  fought  in  youth  for  German  life,  German  freedom 
and  unity,  and  devoted  his  whole  existence  to  the  development  and 
education  of  German  youth  ! 

What  could  this  man  as  well  as  Froebel  not  hnve  done  for  the 
creation  of  the  most  intrinsic  devotion  and  love  to  our  children, 
those  rarest  qualities  in  teachers,  and  of  the  equally  rare  knowledge  of 
children,  so  i)eculiar  to  them,  if  the  powers  and  qualities  of  these 
men,  w^ho  do  not  return  to  us — for  when  will  another  Pestalozzian 
time  come  ? — if  they  had  been  used  in  suitable  places  ?  In  vain 
they  made  life-long  exertions  to  find  a  quite  suitable  and  permanent 
asylum  and  sufficient  means  for  their  object,  which  was  a  pedagogic, 
central  point,  unifying  and  acting  in  all  directions ;  they  tried  in 
fofeign  lands,  and  even  there  diil  not  find  the  right  place  ;  the  time 
was  past  when  thousands  fiocked  to  Bii^edow,  and  a  noble  prince 
received  him ;  "  faith  in  love  and  truth  "  had  vaui>hed,  and  even  the 
hope  of  seeing  a  living  central  institution  for  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  nation  blooming  out  at  Weimar  in  Goethe's  centennial  jubilee, 
proved  to  be  a  delusion.  They  laughed  at  and  derided  our  plan  in 
Berlin  as  well  as  in  Weimar,  and  what  have  they  now  reached? 
One  statue  more  instead  of  a  living  institution,  an  increase  of  the 
dead  treasures  of  their  closed  museum,  instead  of  a  factor  taking 
hold  of  the  pre!?ent  time.  Froebel  mourned  over  it  on  his  death-bed, 
and  Middendoi'fF  was  grieved. 

I  pass  over  a  great  deal,  and  mention  but  one  thing  more.  Mid- 
dendorir  wa^  no  writer ;  writing  w^as  disagreeable  to  him  ;  the  rush 
of  his  thoughts  hindered  a  systematic  arrangement  of  them ;  yet  he 
wrote  as  he  could  not  help  doing,  int<;llectually  and  subjectively  ;  but 
his  greatest  power  was  not  in  that,  it  was  shown  in  the  living  word ; 
ho  was  an  orator.  He  showed  that  in  Hamburg,  in  Liebenstein,  and 
in  Salzungen.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  the  friends  of  Froebel  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Liebenstein  *  Kurhausc,'  at  the  well-known 
'  Enlfalle.'  On  the  second  day  was  the  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  the 
efforts  made  for  little  cliildren  in  the  spirit  of  Froebel.  The  teachers 
told  this,  the  kindergartners  that  At  last  came  Middendorff,  who 
told  what  he  had  observed  in  the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  their 
mothers  in  the  region  around  Eeilhau,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  on  Sundays.    It  went  home  to  all  hearts. 
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And  how  ho  spoke  in  May,  1853,  at  Salzungen,  at  the  fifth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  German  teachers !  I  do  not  deny  that  there  as 
well  as  here  I  trembled  with  jcyfiil  exultation.  This  extraordinary 
effect  of  die  appearance  of  Middcndorff  I  ascribe  essentially  to  his 
sini'crity.  Every ihing  was  in  harmony  in  him,  bodily  as  well  as 
spiritually.  One  always  knew  where  to  find  him.  A  true,  beautiful, 
beneficent  image  of  him  is  left  to  his  friend*.  He  stands  before  their 
recoUecition  in  the  perfected  liarmony  of  his  being.  In  a  man  of 
this  kind  one  cannot  ask  after  this  or  that  peculiarity,  whether  he 
possessed  this  or  that  quality ;  that  would  be  impertinent. 

He  was  not  this  or  that ;  he  did  not  make  himself  this  or  that ;  be 
was  a  unit,  and  therefore  he  was  everything  that  he  had  the  capacity 
of  being.  The  pygmies  and  Lilliputians  of  the  pedagogues  of  to-day 
wish  to  produce  this  and  that;  th(?y  wish  to  make  eveiything,  to 
make^  that  is  to  pervert  and  jtrain,  but  they  produce  nothing,  because 
they  will  not  let  nature,  which  is  God-given,  exist  or  gi-ow.  How 
far  i-emoved  wert  thou,  noble  friend,  from  this  old-new  "  wisdom !" 
Who  of  those  present  at  the  Liebenstein  meeting  will  not  remember 
how  he  dealt  with  the  man  who  wanted  to  su1x)rdinate  everything  to 
the  model  of  "  Cliristian  orthodoxy,"  and  was  not  willing  to  recognize 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  liis  own  natural  development. 

He,  the  single-minded,  harmoniously-cultivated,  perfect  man  of 
his  kind,  felt,  as  others  did,  a  detestation  of  the  thought  of  what 
must  yet  become  of  the  world  which  he  found  so  glorious  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  manifoldne.<s  of  its  manifestations,  if  the  priests  of  all  sects 
should  succeed,  like  shepherds,  in  casting  the  net  of  their  faith,  as 
the  only  saving  one,  over  the  heads  of  their  flocks !  At  this  idea  a 
terror  seized  the  pure  soul  which  knew  so  well  what  it  owed  to  a 
na:ural,  free  development.  How  this  man  clung  to  nature,  how  ho 
worshiped  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  when  he  dwelt  upon  the  laws  of 
man's  nature !  His  soul  soared  into  God's  free  heaven,  where  he 
felt  at  home ;  there  he  was  nearer  to  his  God,  there  he  understood 
the  decrees  of  his  genius.  It  moves  me  when  I  think  of  the 
expression  of  his  face,  the  glory  of  his  eyes,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  as  he  ])Oured  out  his  inmost  soul  upon  the  top  of  the  island 
mountain  !  He  was  convinced  of  the  immortal  existence  of  the  human 
soul,  and  of  its  progressive  development  as  the  source  of  blessedness. 

AVhere  does  that  pure,  transfigured  human  soul  linger  now  ?  To 
see  and  enjoy  thee  again,  released  from  earthly  tribulations,  would 
alone  be  a  heaven,  an  unspeakable  rapture  ! 

Havo  pia  anima,  anima  Candida, 
Nover-to-be-forgotten  (H^nd  1 
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It  was  by  such  hearty  characterizations  as  this  of  Middendorff,  and 
his  earlier  notices  of  Froebel  and  tlie  Kindergarten  in  the  llheinisch^ 
BMtter^  and  PMagogiiihe^  Jahrbiich,  as  soon  as  he  became  thorouglily 
acquainted  with  them,  that  Diesterweg  rendered  such  essential  service 
to  the  New  Education.  Until  its  principles  and  methods,  its  founder 
and  co-laborers  were  recognized  by  Diest<;rweg,  the  ablest  champion  of 
a  broad  liberal  elementary  cdueation  for  the  whole  people,  and  whose 
voice  was  potential  in  apite  of  the  disfavor  of  the  court,  the  Kinder- 
garten liad  not  arrested  the  attention  of  pedagogical  circles  in  Germany. 
Diesterw.eg,  though  late  in  the  field,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  full 
significance  of  play,  Froebel's  addition  to  pedagogical  science,  as  the 
firm  foundation  in  the  child's  earliest  instruction,  for  his  own  Prussian- 
Pestalozzian  system  of  intuitional  teaching.*  The  Baroness  Marenholtz 
Bulow,  in  all  her  great  and  varied  and  ubiquitous  service  to  the  Fr()l>e- 
lian  cause,  never  did  a  better  day's  work  than  when  she  persuaded  the 
great  master,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices  "  against  all  fooling  in  educational 
matters,"  to  go  and  listen  and  see  what  Froebel  had  to  say  and  do,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1849,  in  his  little  modest  farm  huuse  in  Liebenstein.  Ho 
went,  was  charmed,  and  was  satisfied  that  Froebel  **  had  actually  some- 
thing of  a  seer  and  looked  into  the  inmost  nature  of  the  child  as  no 
one  else  had  done."  From  that  day  he  went  every  day  for  weeks  after- 
wards, with  the  "  Mother  and  Cosset  Songs "  under  his  arm,  to  learn 
more  of  the  Kindergarten  and  converse  with  Froebel. 

Both  Di(fst6rweg  and  Froebel  were  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,  and  both 
found,  in  the  instinctive  activity  of  the  child,  the  impulse  and  method 
of  mental  development;  but  Froebel  was  the  first  to  formulate  these 
methods  in  the  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  for  the  full  development  of 
the  entire  human  being,  and  furnish  the  basis  of  the  intuitional  instruc- 
tion which  Pestalozzi  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  Diesterweg  and  other 
Directors  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  to  develop  into  a  system  of  elementary 
education  for  the  people. 

The  Prussian-Pestalozzian  system  of  elementary  instruction,  as  de- 
scribed by  Stowe,  Bache  and  Mann,  before  the  restrictions  of  the 
"Regulativ"  of  1834  were  applied  to  the  currriculum  and  methods  of 
the  Primary  Teachers'  Seminaries,  was  the  creation  of  such  Directors  of 
Seminaries  as  Hamisch,  Diesterweg,  and  others  of  the  Pestalozzian 
school. 

In  the  original  issue  of  the  We(^ei$8er  we  find  no  special  recognition 
of  the  Kindergarten.  In  the  latest  edition,  there  is  a  very  valuable 
paper  on  both  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten  by  Ferdinand  Winthur.f 

*  For  the  contents  of  this  ino<lcl  Qalde  for  German  teacbciv,  see  Barnard'e>  Jonnial  of 
Education,  vol.  vll,  p.  31S.  In  the  same  connection  win  be  found  a  brief  memoir  of  thiift 
great  teacher  and  popular  educator..  Dievterweg's  chapter  in  editi(m  of  12564,  on  Intui- 
tional and  Si>eaking  Exercises,  as  published  in  same  Journal  (Vol  jcil,  p.  411^%),  and  Dr. 
BniH^'s  article  in  edition  of  1876,  republished  in  Vol.  xxz,  p.  417-450,  are  in  the  truo 
spirit  and  method  of  Froebel  applied  to  children  after  leaving  the  Kiiidergartcn. 

t  This  paper  will  be  found  in  Barnard's  Journal  xxzi,  p.  83-90. 
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LETTER  FROM  W.    C.   FOWLER,   LL.D. 


PERIOD  BEFORE  1800. 

Dear  Dr.  Barnard  :  To  your  inquiries  respecting  female  education 
in  ancient  Connecticut,  I  beg  to  present  the  following  reply:* 

In  the  light  of  history,  a  glance  at  the  races  and  tribes  of.  men  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  early  education  of 
women  has  generally  been  conformed  to  the  ideas  entertained  of  her 
expected  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Tliis  is  true  in  the  lower  and 
in  the  higher  degrees  of  ciyilization ;  in  the  kraals  of  the  Hottentots, 
the  wigwams  of  the  American  Indians,  in  the  Zenanas  of  Uindoostan, 
as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  Christian  nations. 

In  the  high  Christian  civilization  of  Connecticut,  the  expected  duties 
of  woman,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  were  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
high  sphere  in  which  she  was  called  to  act  as  a  denizen  of  time  and  a 
future  inhabitant  of  eternity.  She  was  expected  to  be  a  true  yoke- 
fellow of  her  husband,  that  he  might,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
"be  won  by  her  conyersation."  She  was  expected  to  train  up  her 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  as  fellow-heirs  of 
th§  grace  of  life. 

Thus  acting,  these  children  could  not  fail  to  think  of  her  as  the  busy 
housewife  who  plied  her  incessant  cares,  or  as  the  queen,  issuing  her 
commands,  and  making  order  and  neatness  reign  in  her  domain,  and 
as  one  from  whose  heart  the  spring  of  sympathy  welled  up  to  her  eyes 
in  tears,  as  joy  or  sorrow  ruled  the  hour.  And  after  she  had  gone  to 
her  home  in  the  heavens,  they  could  think  of  her  as  one  who,  when  on 
earth,  had  been  a  ministering  spirit  for  them  who  were  not,  as  well  as 
for  them  who  were,  heirs  of  salvation.  Thus  to  the  families  of  ancient 
Connecticut  the  Gospel  of  Christ  opened  a  long  vista  from  this  into 
the  eternal  world,  and  presented  the  future  inhabitants  of  that  world, 
clad  in  the  white  robes  of  the  saints,  walking  by  the  river  of  life,  and 
plucking  the  fruits  from  the  trees  that  grow  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

If  any  Connecticut  parents  were  asked  the  question,  "  Whom  shall 
he  teach  knowledge,  and  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doc- 
trine?** the  answer  forthcoming  would  be,  "them  that  are  weaned 
from  the  milk  and  drawn  from  the  breasts.*'  "For  precept  must  be 
upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line; 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little.**  In  other  words,  parents  must  teach 
their  children,  while  they  are   still  young,  with   constant  assiduity. 

*  As  printed,  leTenl  additional  items  are  incorporated  bj  Um  Editor  witk  the  oonient 
of  the  writer.  ^  ^  (1«> 
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And  knowing  that  actions  speak  louder  and  more  distinctly  than  words, 
they  were  careful  to  illustrate  their  instructions  by  examples.  God,  the 
great  Teacher  of  the  Universe,  instruct*  His  creatures  by  His  works  and 
His  words ;  and  many  judicious  and  pious  parents  in  Connecticut  taught 
their  children,  not  only  by  their  sayings,  but  by  their  doings. 

The  early  settlers  of  Connecticut  brought  with  them  from  England  a 
pronounced  appreciation  of  both  the  higher  and  lower  literary  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  They  regarded  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  the  mother  country,  as  the  "  two  eyes "  of  England. 
They  aided  Harvard  College  for  something  like  sixty  years  after  its 
foundation,  sending  to  it  from  time  to  time  young  men  to  be  educated,  and 
wheat  to  sustain  the  College.  They  or  their  successors  established 
Yale  College,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  were  graduated  at  this  insti- 
tution would  be  eyes  to  the  blind  in  the  commonwealth  and  New  Eng- 
land. They  established  primary  or  common  schools  at  an  early  period, 
for  the  universal  attendance  of  children  and  youth,  and  they  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity  their  attachment  to  both  the  higher  and 
lower  institutions  of  learning.  What  the  village  schoolmaster  and  his 
•chool  in  England  were,  may  be  partly  known  from  Goldsmith's  "  De- 
serted Village " ;  and  what  were  the  schoolmistress  in  England  and 
her  school,  may  be  partly  known  from  Shenstone's  poem,  entitled  ^*  The 
Schoolmistress." 

The  common  school  system  in  Connecticut  was  intended  irom  the 
first  to  be  a  general  provision  for  teaching  all  the  children,  male  and 
female,  to  read  the  Bible.  The  answer  to  the  first  qucFtion  in  the 
Westminster  Catechism  is,  that "  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  Him  forever."  The  answer  to  the  second  question  is, 
that  '<  The  word  of  God  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him."  These  two  answers  form  the  premises  to 
the  conclusion  that  every  child  ought  to  be  taught  to  read  the  word  of 
Ood  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

There  was  also  the  additional  reason  that  every  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  read  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  in  which  he  lived,  espe- 
cially if  he  was  a  voter. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  common  schools  in  this  State,  boys 
and  girls  were  sent  to  them  for  instruction  in  the  nidiments  of  learning. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Where  the  parents  had  leisure  and  intelligence,  they  frequently  taught 
fheir  children  to  read  words  of  one  or  two  syllables  liefore  sending 
them  to  school.    This  they  considered  a  part  of  home  education. 

The  word  "  education  "  is  sometimes  used  in  a  limited  sense,  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  word  "  instraction."  It  is  also  used  in  a  broader  sense,  as 
■ignifying  all  those  influences,  whether  designed  or  undesigned,  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  character.  There  was  also  another  way 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth 
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of  both  sexes  in  the  family  or  the  school.  There  was,  at  that  time,  a 
great  system  of  apprenticeship,  borrowed  from  England,  prevailinp^  in 
this  and  other  States,  in  which  children  and  youth  were  bound  out  to 
service  by  their  parents,  by  the  selectmen,  or  otherwise,  until  the  age 
of  twenty-one  for  males,  and  eighteen  for  females.  According  to  the 
articles  of  indenture,  the  minors  thus  bound  out  were  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  and  a  small  outfit,  including  the 
Bible,  when  they  were  of  age.  This  outfit  whs  sometimes  enlarged  by 
good  masters  beyond  the  conditicms  of  the  contract,  when  the  servants 
did  well,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  female  servants  did  so 
well  that  they  made  connecticms  in  life  fully  equalling  those  of  tlieir 
master^s  daughters.     Allusion  is  made  to  this  in  the  well-known  distich — 

**IIiTn  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  or|)hHns  blc»»ed, 
Ttie  younj^  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rctit.'* 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  this  system  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  self-supporting,  beneficent  system,  in  which 
one  ounce  of  prevention  in  the  family  and  district  siihools  was  worth 
a  pound  of  cure  in  the  reform  schools  of  the  present  day. 

The  father,  when  about  to  die,  instead  of  leaving  his  unwary  and 
impulsive  son  "Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe,''  during  his 
minority,  could  place  him  at  service,  under  a  strong  but  easy  yoke,  like 
a  child  at  home,  until  he  could  be  able  to  sec  and  shape  his  own  destiny 
as  an  independent  housekeeper. 

The  mother,  instead  of  leaving  her  daughter  during  her  minority,  as 
a  waif,  to  be  picked  up  and  cast  oft',  could  place  her  in  a  good  family, 
where  she  could  grow  up  as  a  flower  in  a  fair  garden,  ready  to  be 
transplanted  in  due  time  to  the  garden  of  her  husband. 

The  girls  continued  in  the  district  schools  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  parents  or  masters. 

Besides  these  common  schools,  in  those  days  the  ministers  of  churches 
often  had  private  schools  in  their  Iiouses,  during  some  portion  of  the 
year,  in  which  their  own  children,  if  they  had  any,  and  the  children  of 
their  parishioners,  were  instnicted  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge.  Many  girls  derived  great  advantage  from  breathing  the 
literary  atmosphere  of  these  parish  schools,  as  they  might  be  called. 
Standing  on  this  higher  ground,  their  views  became  more  enlarged, 
and  their  feelings  more  elevated  through  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

Many  of  the  ministers  of  Connecticut  fitted  students  for  College,  and 
in  some  instances  girls  studied  Latin  and  Greek  so  successfully  under 
their  instruction,  that  they  were  fully  prepared  to  enter  Yale  College. 

Examples  of  Educated  Women  and  Educating  Mothert. 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Bryan  Rossiter,  physician,  of  Guilford,  Connec- 
ticut, was  highly  educated ;  born  July,  1642 ;  married  Nov.  7,  16G0, 
Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  had  ten  children,  six  of 
whom  lived  to  occupy  places  of  respectability.  Rev.  Josiah  Cotton, 
in  a  history  of  the  Cotton  family,  cited  in  Sibley's  Graduates  of 
Harvard  College,  writes  of  his  mother  : 
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"  She  was  a  woman,  not  of  ceremony  but  of  substance,  of  great  knowl- 
edge, uncommon  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  a  notable  faculty  of 
speaking  and  writing.  She  understood  something  of  Latin  and'poc- 
try,  had  a  good  insight  in  the  medicinal  art,  in  the  practice  of  which 
she  was  much  impressed,  and  became  Tcry  useful  and  helpful  in  the 
town.  She  ruled  her  cliildrcn  and  servants  well,  very  careful  to  set 
good  examples,  keeping  up  family  duties  in  my  father^s  absence,  and 
managed  secular  affairs,  most  of  which  passed  through  her  hands,  with 
singular  prudence  and  industry,  and  finally,  she  was  a  good  wife,  a 
good  mistress,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  good  Christian.^* 

Rev.  Edward  Taylor  was  bom  in  Coventry,  Eng.,  in  1642,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1071,  went  to  Westfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  8, 1671,  died 
1728-9.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Fitch, 
and  granddaughter  of  Rev.,  Henry  Whitfield  of  Guilford.  By  her  ho 
had  eight  children.  His  second  wife  was  Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Wyllis  of  Hartford.  By  her  he  had  six  children.  The  five  daughters 
of  the  second  wife  were  all  married  to  clergymen  in  Connecticut. 

Hiss  Lucinda  Foote  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Foote, 

Y.  C.  1765,  who  was  the   pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 

Cheshire  for  about  fifty  years.     She  was  one  of  ten  children.    Three  of 

the  sons  were  fitted  for  College  by  their  father,  she  studying  with  them. 

The  following  is  a  certificate  of  President  Stiles,  as  to  her  qualifications 

for  Yale  College.    It  is  written  in  the  Latin  language. 

"  ThB  President  of  Yale  College,* 

"To  all  to  tdiom  th^se  presenfs  tihall  com^y  GRRiSTiiro. 

"Be  it  known  to  you  that  I  have  exaininod  Mins  Lacinda  Foote — twelve 
years  old — and  have  found  thnt  in  the  learned  hingaages,  the  I^atin  and  the 
Greek,  she  has  made  commendable  progress,  f^iviujcr  the  true  meaning  of  pjis- 
SfigeA  in  the  ^ueid  of  Viriril,  the  select  orations  of  Cicero,  and  in  tlie  Greek 
Testament,  and  that  she  is  fully  qualiHed,  except  in  regard  to  sex,  to  be  received 
as  a  pupil  of  the  Fn^hman  Chiss  in  Ynle  University. 

'•Given  in  the  College  Library  the  22d  of  December,  1783. 

"£ZKA  STILES,  Pregident.*^ 

She  pursued  a  full  course  of  college  studies,  and  also  studied  the 
Hebrew  with  Pres.  Stiles,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  certificate. 
Miss  Foote  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  May  19,  1772,  was  a  sister  of  Gov. 
Samuel  A.  Foote,  and  married,  July  29,  1790,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Cornwall 
of  Cheshire,  who  was  a  practicing  physician  in  Cheshire  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  She  was  the  pother  of  ten  children,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Cornwall,  the  only  survivor,  furnished  me  with  this  informa- 
tion.   She  died  in  Cheshire,  Aug.  23,  1834. 

*Prae$es  CoUegii  Talensis  Omnibut,  S.  P.  2>. 
Nobis  Notum  sit,  quod  Dominam  Lucindam  Foote,  aetat  12.  Ex- 
amine probavi,  eamque  in  Lin^niis  edvetis,  Latinft  et  Graccft  laudabitcm 
Progressnm  fuisMs;  eo  ut  famnlariter  et  reddidisso  et  tractftsse  rcperier; 
turn  verba  turn  sententiae  alibi  in  Aeneide  Virgilii,  in  Selcctis  Ciceronis 
Orationahus,  et  in  Graeco  Testamento,  Testorque  omnino  illam,  nisi  pro 
BexCs  ratione,  idoncam,  ut  in  Claascm  Recentium  in  Universitate  Yalensia 
Alumna  admitteretur.  Datum  d  Bibliothecft  ColL  YaL  22  die  Decemb. 
Anno  Salutes  MDCCLXXXIIL 

EzRiLSriLBS,  iVoMtfa 
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Sarah  Worthington  Goodrich,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Good- 
rich, T.  C,  1783,  was  partly  educated  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Smith  of  Stamford,  who  married  a  cousin  of  her  mother,  and  who 
fitted  students  for  college.  She  was  herself  so  well  fitted  under  Iiis 
tuition,  that  she  cried  when  the  other  members  of  the  class  could  enter 
College  and  she  could  not.  She  married  Amos  Cook,  a  graduate  of 
Tale  College  in  1791,  and  for  her  second  husband,  Frederick  Wolcott, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1786.    She  was  the  mother  of  six  children. 

Rev.  Wm.  Worthington  of  Saybrook,  Yale  College,  1716,  had  five 
daughters.  His  practice  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  keep  four  of 
the  daughters  in  the  study  with  him,  while  one  was  engaged  in  pursu- 
ing her  domestic  duties  and  education  with  her  mother.  In  this  way 
they  all  became  very  thorougly  educated  in  literature,  as  well  as  in 
domestic  employments,  and  made  the  best  of  wives,  the  best  of  mothers, 
and  the  best  of  housekeepers. 

The  oldest,  Mary,  married  Aaron  Eliot,  son  of  Rev.  Jared  Eliot 
He  was  deacon,  colonel,  and  physician  in  Killingworth,  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  nine  sessions.  His  wife,  Mary,  was  the  mother  of 
eight  children. 

The  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married,  1st,  Col.  Samuel  Gale,  and 
2d,  Rev.  Elnathan  Chauncey,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1743.  .  She 
was  the  mother  of  six  children,  one  of  whom  was  my  mother,  namely 
Catherine  Chauncey. 

The  third  daughter.  Temperance,  married,  Ist,  Dr.  Moses  Gale,  2d, 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
one  of  whom  was  John  Cotton  Smith,  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

The  fourth  daughter,  Sarah,  married  Col.  John  Ely,  a  distinguished 
physician,  and  was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  one  of  whom,  Worth- 
ington, was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1780,  and  another,  John, 
was  a  member  of  Congress. 

The  fifth  daughter,  Mehitabel,  married  Michael  Hopkins.    When  she 

was  taken  by  him  to  his  father^s  house,  his  mother  was  so  much  pleased 

with  his  choice,  that  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  after  expressing 

her  admiration  of  her  son^s  newly  married  wife,  she  said, 

**  Grsc«  was  in  her  step,  htawn  in  her  eye. 
And  every  gestnre  dignity  and  love.** 

She  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  one  of  whom,  George,  was  a 
distinguished  publisher  in  New  York,  and  Sylvia,  a  daughter,  was,  in 
her  youth,  a  celebrated  beauty. 

It  should  be  added  that  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  Wnu 
Worthington,  was  sent  to  Boston  for  a  year,  to  complete  her  education 
by  intercourse  with  family  friends  and  kindred  in  that  town. 

Timothy  Edwards,  Harvard  College  1691,  settled  in  East  Windsor, 
1604,  where  he  was  in  the  ministry  sixty-three  years,  had  one  son  and 
ten  daughters,  all  of  whom  he  fitted  for  College.  For  a  period  the  son, 
who  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  recited  Latin  to 
his  elder  sisters. 
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Esther,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West 
Springfield. 

Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter,  married  OoL  Jabez  Huntington  of 
Windham. 

Anne,  the  third  daughter,  married  John  Ellsworth  of  East  Windsor. 

Eunice,  the  sixth  daughter,  married  Wm.  Alctcalf  of  Lebanon. 

Hannah,  the  ninth  dauglitcr,  married  Scth  Wctmore  of  Middletown. 

Martha,  the  tenth  daughter,  married  Rev.  M.  Tuttle  of  Granville,  Mass. 

'*  When  his  daughters  were  of  the  proper  age,  he  sent  them  to  Boston 
to  finish  their  education.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  exemplars 
in  tlicir  care  of  their  religious  instruction,  and  as  the  reward  of  their 
parental  fidelity,  were  permitted  to  see  the  fruits  of  piety  in  them  all 
during  their  youth." 

Jonathan  Edwards,  the  elder,  and  Sarah  Picrpont,  his  wife,  had 
great  advantages  in  their  early  education,  the  one  being  the  son  of 
Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  and  the  other  the  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
Picrpont  of  New  Haven.  They  were  well  matched  and  true  yoke- 
fellows, each  helping  the  other  in  the  education  of  their  children,  of 
whom  they  had  eleven,  ten  growing  up  to  maturity. 

President  Edwards  "  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  his  children,  that  he 
might  admonish  them  of  the  first  wrong  step,  and  direct  them  in  the 
right  way.  He  took  opportunities  to  converse  with  them  in  his  study, 
singly  and  closely,  about  their  soul's  concerns,  and  to  give  them  warn- 
ing, exhortation,  and  direction,  as  he  saw  need.  He  took  much  pains 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  in  which  he  made  use  of 
the  Assembly^*  Shorter  Cateehvim :  not  merely  by  taking  care  that  they 
learned  it  by  heart,  but  by  leading  them  into  an  understanding  of  the 
doctrines  therein  taught;  by  asking  them  questions  on  each  answer, 
and  explaining  it  to  them.  His  usual  time  to  attend  to  this  was  on  the 
evening  before  the  Sabbath.  And,  as  he  believed  that  the  Sabbath,  or 
holy  time,  began  at  sun-set  the  evening  before  the  duy,  he  ordered  his 
family  to  finish  all  their  secular  business  by  that  time,  or  before ;  when 
all  were  called  together,  a  psalm  was  sung  and  prayer  made,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  sunctificatioa  of  the  Sabbath."     Vol,  1 ,  p.  46,  Eng.  Ed, 

'*  Mrs.  Edwards  was  a  good  economist,  managing  her  household  affairs 
with  discretion  and  diligence.  She  was  very  careful  that  nothing 
should  be  wasted  and  lost ;  and  often,  when  she  did  anything  to  save  a 
gmall  matter,  or  directed  her  children  to  do  so,  or  saw  them  ttMte  any- 
thing, she  would  mention  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  ^  that  nothing  he 
hat,''  which  she  said  she  often  thought  of  as  containing  a  maxim  worth 
remembering ;  especially  when  considered  as  the  reason  why  His  disci- 
ples should  gather  up  the  fragments." 

Their  children  were,  Sarah,  bom  Aug.  35,  1728 ;  married  Elihu  Par- 
ions  of  Northampton ;  died  May  16,  1805,  aged  76. 

Jerusha,  bom  April  26, 1780.  Was  betrothed  to  David  Brainerd, 
the  missionary,  and  died  soon  after  him,  Feb.  14, 1747. 
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Esther,  born  Feb.  13,  1732 ;  married  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of 
New  Jersey  College.  Was  mother  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.     Died  Feb.  7,  1758,  aged  26. 

Mary,  born  April  4, 1734  ;  married  Timothy  Dwight  of  Northampton, 
and  their  son  Timothy  was  President  of  Yale  College.  Died  Feb.  7, 
1807,  aged  72. 

Lucy,  born  Aug.  31,  1736;  married  Jahleel  Woodbridge  of  Stock- 
bridge;  died  October,  1786,  aged  50. 

Timothy,  born  July  25,  1738  ;  married  Rhoda  Ogden  of  New  Jersey; 
died  at  Stock  bridge,  1813,  aged  75. 

Susannah,  bom  June  20,  1740 ;  married  Eleazar  Porter  of  Hadley ; 
died  1802,  aged  61. 

Eunice,  born  May  9,  1743 ;  married Hunt  of  New  Jersey,  and 

Thomas  Pollock  of  North  Carolina ;  died  in  1822,  aged  79. 

Jonathan,  bom  May  26,  1745  ;  married  Mary  Porter  of  Hadley,  and 
Mercy  Sabin  of  New  Haven ;  died  Aug.  1,  1801,  aged  56. 

Elizabeth,  bom  May  6,  1747  ;  died  Jan.  1,  1762,  aged  14. 

Pierrepont,  born  April  8, 1750  ;  married  Frances  Ogden.  Was  Judge 
of  U.  S.  District  Court  for  Connecticut ;  died  April   14,  1826,  aged  76. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fish  of  Stonington,  Harvard  College  1728,  had  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Rebecca,  who  were,  according  to  Prof.  Silliman, 
*'  carefully  educated  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  all  that  was  requisite  to 
their  becoming  ladies  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  refinement.  Both 
parents  were  anxious  to  give  to  their  two  daughters,  who  were  their 
only  surviving  children,  the  best  education  attainable  in  those  times. 
At  home  they  were  personally  instructed  by  their  father  in  the  elements 
of  knowle'dge,  and  by  both  parents  they  were  carefully  trained  to 
industry,  economy,  self-govemment,  filial  duty  and  aflfection.  They 
were  carefully  guarded  from  the  contaminations  of  the  world,  and  a 
high  standard  of  moral  purity  and  feminine  delicacy  was  ever  kept  in 
view,  while  their  manners  were  formed  to  the  graceful  proprieties  of 
life  by  that  politeness  which  is  only  the  expression  in  word  and  action 
of  feelings  of  real  benevolence,  taking  a  lovely  and  deferential  form 
Their  studies  and  books,  their  domestic  training  in  the  duties  of  house- 
keeping, their  needles  and  their  pens,  and  the  rites  of  hospitality  and 
of  personal  and  family  religion  filled  their  time,  so  that  they  were  rarely 
without  employment,  and  even  casual  idleness  sometimes  received  a 
mild  paternal  rebuke." 

"In  Newport,  under  Mrs.  Osborne,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  young 
Indies  of  that  day  (whose  interesting  biography  has  been  since  pub- 
lished), both  daughters  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior  instruction, 
and  ^lary  Fish,  the  elder  daughter,  maintained  an  epistolary  corres- 
pondence with  her  venerated  friend  during  her  long  life. — Z(/«,  <foj. 

Mary  Fenno,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Fenno,  was  bom  April  3,  1767. 
Her  father,  who  resided  in  Middletown,  placed  her  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.D.,  of  Durham,  with  whom  she 
studied  Latin  and  Greek,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  fitted  by  him 
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for  Yale  College,  with  other  students.  At  times  she  would  study  her 
lessons  in  Middletown,  and  saddle  and  bridle  her  horse  and  ride  over 
to  Dr.  Goodrich's  to  recite  her  lessons.  She  spoke  both  the  Spanish 
and  French  languages.  She  married  Henry  Mansfield  of  New  Haven, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Col.  Jared  Mansfield,  and  was  the  mother  of 
six  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  distinguished  Gen.  Joseph  E.  F. 
Mansfield  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  killed  at  Antictam.  *^  She  was  the  best  educated 
lady  in  MiddletOwn,  and  probably  in  the  State.  She  was  sensible  as 
well  as  cultivated,  high-spirited,  and  after  her  marriage  transacted  bus- 
iness to  a  considerable  extent/'    She  died  Jan.  14,  1825. 

T?ie  habit  at  once  of  Thrift  and  Benevolence, 

The  following  extract,  from  a  chapter  in  Bamard^s  Educational 
Biography,  devoted  to  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  the  distinguished  principal 
of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  [Vol.  I,  p.  125-6],  shows  that  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard's  mother  [Lydia  Hinsdale  Hart]  ^cted  in  the  samd  spirit  of 
large  beneficent  thrift,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Edwards'  household  management. 

In  speaking  of  her  domestic  education,  it  is  said  of  her  mother,  that 
"she  was  practical,  quietly  executive,  severely  but  unwaveringly  indus- 
trious; and  although  well  educated  for  her  day,  and  tenderly  reared, 
and  excelling  in  all  the  delicate  fabrics  of  the  needle,  she  had  in  full 
perfection  the  Ne\^  England  trait  of  making  much  out  of  little,  and  a 
little  out  of  nothing.  She  had  the  true  economy,  not  of  selfish  hoard- 
ing, but  of  industriously  producing,  carefully  preserving,  and  wisely 
distributing.  As  an  instance,  on  sorting  the  wool,  as  was  the  woman's 
part,  after  the  shearing  in  the  spring — when  the  best  portion  had  been 
laid  aside  as  material  for  the  father's  clothes,  the  second  best  selected 
for  other  men's  wear,  the  third  best  for  the  women's  wear,  then  family 
flannel  and  blanketing  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  afterwards  coarse 
remnants  laid  aside  for  mops.  There  yet  remained  scattered  tags  and 
burred  clippings — to  be  burnt  ?  No,  not  so.  They  were  gathered  by 
themselves,  and  her  little  girls,  "  Nancy  and  Emma,"  were  quietly  told 
by  their  mother  that  they  might  take  their  baskets,  when  their  work 
was  done,  Itnd  carry  it  to  the  pasture  field  (where  they  loved  to  go), 
and  scatter  it  upon  the  bushes  which  grew  around  the  pond,  so  that 
the  birds  might  find  it  to  build  their  nests  with. 

Thoughtful,  loving  woman  1 — sublime  in  that  chaiity  which  em- 
braces all  the  creatures  of  God.  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  noth- 
ing  be  lost,"  she  had  read  as  the  words  of  her  loved  Master,  and  in 
imitation  of  Him,  she  **  considered  the  fowls  of  the  air  which  your 
Heavenly  Father  feedcth."  And  it  was  this  same  wise  bestowal  of  the 
fragments,  in  imitation  of  the  mother  by  the  daughter,  which  made 
the  Troy  Seminary  a  source  of  daily  support  and  comfort  through  many 
years,  to  outside  poor,  numbering  at  times  many  families." 

To  he  continued. 
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Established  by  the  Belgian  Leagae. 


INTBODUCnON. 

The  Ecole  Module  at  Brussels  was  established  by  the  Society  to  indi- 
cate to  the  public  the  possibility  of  reducing  to  actual  CDJoyment  the 
principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction,  and  all  the  advanced 
notions  of  school  construction,  equipment,  and  organization,  held  by  its 
members,  or  trierl  elsewhere,  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Its  proposed  object  is  to  secure  the  best  mental  and  physical  training  of 
its  pupils,  without  special  reference  to  the  amount  or  practical  usefulness 
of  the  knowledge  gained.  "To  train  the  senses  to  nicer  discriminating 
power;  to  improve  the  rctentivencss  and  quickness  of  memory;  to  develop 
the  faculties  of  reasoning  and  the  imagination  and  to  give  a  healthy  tone 
to  the  latter;  to  excite  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  for  actions 
to  which  the  terms  right  and  icrong  respectively  and  generally  correspond; 
and  especially  to  develop  the  bodily  organs — these  are  the  aims  of  the 
model  school  education." 

The  pupils,  in  age  and  social  status,  correspond  to  those  of  our  public 
schools  below  the  High  School  in  communities  with  tlie  average  apprecia- 
tion of  education.  They  enter  at  the  age  of  five  and  remain  till  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  They  are  classified  into  Kindergarten  grade,  which  receives 
all  under  seven  years,  from  which  they  pass  into  an  intermediate  school, 
where  they  remain  till  they  are  nine,  and  then  become  memliers  of  the 
Primary  School,  where  they  are  taught  in  a  general  course  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  course  a  portion  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  active 
preparation  for  some  industrial  pursuit.  This  Primary  School  corres- 
ponding to  the  Primary  and  Grammar  grades  of  our  village  and  city  public 
schools,  includes  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  industrial  methods  of  our 
advanced  schoolmen.  The  school,  as  originally  established,  aims  to  be 
free  to  members  of  the  association  or  League,  but  the  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  Board  of  Management  have  compelled  the  exaction  of 
fees  which  amount  to  150fr.,  or  $30  a  year. 

SCHOOL  CONSTBUCTION  AND  EQUIPBOCNT.* 

The  building  consists  of  two  stories  of  modest  pretensions,  as  to  size, 
cost,  and  style.  The  class-rooms  all  open  into  the  central  hall,  and  are 
arranged  in  two  stories.  On  entering  the  school,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
grand  hall,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  porter's  lodge,  and  to  the  right  a 
reception-room  for  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  other  visitors.  There  is 
also  on  this  floor  a  room  originally  intended  for  a  cloak-room,  but  now 

*  This  acconnt  is  drawn  up  Arom  a  paper  read  Oct.  18, 1880,  before  the  Edacational  Soci- 
ety (London),  bj  Philip  Magnns,  B.  A.,  and  printed  in  the  Jonmal  of  Edacation  (for  N<h 
vember),  pablished  by  Messrs.  John  Walker  A  Co.,  M  Farringdon  street,  London. 
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used  for  models  and  general  apparatus.  Above  these  are  the  priyate 
rooms  of  the  head-master,  as  well  as  a  drawing-room  and  museum  and 
library  for  the  teachers.  The  class-rooms  on  the  first  floor  open  on  to 
a  gallery,  which  surrounds  the  central  hall.  This  hall  contains  an  area  of 
about  4,230  square  feet.  There  are  12  class-rooms,  and  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  admitted  into  a  class  is  33.  The  accommodation  of  the 
school  is  consequently  limited  to  400.  Each  class-room  is  about  20  feet 
long,  22  feet  broad,  and  17i  feet  high,  giving  about  346  cubic  feet  for 
each  pupil.  In  all  the  classes,  the  desks  are  so  arranged  that  the  light 
enters  the  room  on  the  left-hand  side.  Every  child  has  a  separate  desk, 
the  form  of  which  is  not  at  present  uniform  in  all  the  classes;  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  question  of  the  shape  of  desk  is  now  settled,  and  that  the 
inclination  of  the  desk  is  20^,  and  the  scats  are  shaped  and  provided  with 
backs,  which  are  slightly  curved.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
class-rooms  are  the  black-boards,  which  are  continuous  round  three  walls 
of  the  school  (forming  a  complete  lambri  or  dado),  the  fourth  wall  being 
occupied  by  the  master's  desk  and  the  ordinary  black-board  used  for  the 
purposes  of  demonstration. 

REGULATIONS  OF  HOURS  OF  STUDY  AND  EXERCISE. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  till  12,  and  from  1.30  to  430,  thus 
giving  seven  hours'  school  work.  This  comprises  some  amount  of  recre- 
ation, and  is  inclusive  of  home  work.  Each  lesson  occupies  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  is  followed  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  recreation,  in  which 
the  pupils,  under  certain  general  restrictions,  are  quite  free.  No  home 
work,  except  in  certain  casea  of  carelessness,  or  for  some  special  object, 
is  given  to  the  pupils.  With  respect  to  this  point,  it  is  thought  that 
"nothing  is  more  beneficial  than  evenings  passed  in  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  family  life."  In  fact,  an  important  feature  in  the  school  system  is  the 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  free  cooperation  and  interest  of  the  parents  in  the 
pupils'  daily  tasks  and  progress.  A  number  of  regulations  are  framed 
with  this  object.  Of  these,  the  best  worth  noting  is  that  which  recom- 
mends— ^in  the  strongest  terms  short  of  compelling  it,  which  is  impossible 
— that  every  pupil  of  the  school  shall  read  aloud,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  in  accordance  with  certain  niles^ 
referring  to  position,  etc.,  which  are  given  on  a  circular  sent  round  to  the 
parents  of  all  the  pupils.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
such' a  practice.  The  practice  is  also  rigorously  enforced  of  requiring 
the  pupils  to  answer  all  questions  put  to  them  by  the  masters  in  complete 
sentences,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  good  elocution,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  impressing  more  firmly  on  the  memory  the  answer  required.  Disci- 
pline is  maintained,  as  indeed  it  is  throughout  all  schools  in  Belgium, 
without  the  use  of  corponil  punishment,  by  the  moral  influence  of  the 
masters,  by  good  and  bad  marks  and  weekly  reports,  and  by  a  graduated 
system  of  punishments,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  arraigning  of  the  boy 
in  the  presence  of  his  parents  before  the  committee  of  the  school.  In 
those  cases  only  in  which  the  parents  fail  to  attend  are  they  requested  to 
withdraw  their  child  from  the  school.  Here,  too,  the  masters  and  the 
parents  consult  together  over  the  discharge  of  a  joint  duty.    The  matter 
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of  religion  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parents.  No  interference 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  pupils  is  permitted  in  the  school,  as  no 
religion  is  tlicre  taught.  Moral  conduct  is  stimulated,  altogether  apart 
from  the  religious  sanction,  by  the  force  of  habit,  by  discipline,  by  a  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  common  good  of  the  school,  and  by  the  influence  of 
high  ideals. 

PHYSICAL  TRAIKniG. 

Physical  exercise  is  promoted  chiefly  by  well-organized  drill.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  which  1  witnessed  in  connection  with  this 
schocA  was  the  drill  exercise  in  the  large  hall.  Here  the  boys,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  went  through  their  manual  exercise,  under  the 
general  orders  of  their  sergeant;  they  marched  in  lines  of  two  and  four; 
they  performed  various  mana^uvres,  and  ultimately  they  formed  a  square 
round  the  Belgian  colors,  for  which  the  boys  are  taught  to  entertain  a 
completely  military  respect.  During  these  exercises,  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  taken  up  by  half-a-dozen  small  boys,  who  played  their  parts  as 
Bub-officers  with  perfect  discipline,  and  whose  shrill  small  voices^  raised 
in  command,  were  strictly  obeyed  by  the  boys  forming  the  separate  divis- 
ions. At  the  close  of  this  very  interesting  exercise,  the  boys  sang  most 
pleasingly,  and  with  exquisite  feeling,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
organ.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  than  the  manner  in 
which  their  military  exercises  were  performed. 

EXCURSIONS. 

An  important  feature  in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the  school, 
aside,  but  in  connection  with  the  curriculum,  is  the  periodic  excursions. 
These  are  organized,  not  as  an  occasional  treat  or  reward  for  the  more 
industrious  of  the  boys,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  the  school  work;  and 
the  refusal  of  permission  to  a  boy  to  join  in  the  excursions  is  one  of  the 
punishments  to  which  a  boy  is  subject.  Each  class  makes  at  least  two 
excursions  every  month.  The  object  of  these  excursions  is  to  give  the 
pupil  a  practical  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  things  which  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  understand,  and  which  otherwise  they  would  know 
by  the  medium  of  books  only.  It  is  a  part  of  the  realistic  system  which 
governs  the  teaching  of  the  school — that  sense-knowledge  should  be 
appealed  to  wherever  sense-knowledge  can  be  gained.  Everything  con- 
nected with  these  excursions  is  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  and  such 
information  is  given  to  the  pupils  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  signification  of  the  objects  they  will  see.  The  excursions 
comprise  visits  to  historical  monuments  in  the  city,  to  museums,  to  facto- 
ries, to  zoological  gardens,  to  places  illustrating  facts  in  geography  and 
geology.  On  returning  from  each  excursion,  the  pupils  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  they  have  seen,  and  of  what  they  may  infer  therefrom,  and 
these  descriptions  are  discussed  and  corrected  by  the  masters. 

STUDIES  AND  METHODS. 

In  drawing  up  the  programme,  and  indeed  in  every  regulation  of  the 
school,  the  objects  of  the  founders  are  made  plainly  evident, — viz.,  to 
train  and  develop  the  faculties,  and  to  evoke  spontaneity.  '*  The  culture 
.of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  the  principal  object,"  says  the  programme, 
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"of  the  pedagogic  reform  for  which  the  Model  School  has  been  created.'' 
Carrj'ing  on  the  system  of  Froebel,  which  presents  to  fhe  child's  view,  so 
as  to  excite  ohservation,  actual  oLjects,  it  comes  about,  by  a  natural  coin- 
cidence, that  the  objects  with  which  science  is  concerned  present  the  best 
I)ossible  materials  for  the  improvement  ot  the  powers  oi  observation,  the 
strengthening  of  the  memory,  and  the  development  of  the  reason 
Beached  by  a  somewhat  different  method  of  reasoning,  Herbert  Spencer 
arrives  at  the  same  result.  Herbert  Spencer,  it  must  be  remembered, 
places  the  usefulness  of  a  study, — i.e.,  its  practical  service  in  life, — in 
the  foreground,  in  the  choice  of  subjects  of  instruction ;  and  finds,  by  a 
similar  coincidence,  that  those  subjects  which  arc  best  worth  knowing 
yield,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge,  most  discipline.  The  founders 
of  the  Model  School  attach  first  Importance  to  mental  discipline.  "That 
the  faculties  of  a  child  are  usually  employed  is  the  chief  thing;  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are  a  matter  of  secondary  importance."  But  tbey 
equally  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  elements  of  science  afford 
the  most  suitable  ideas  for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Accordingly,  science-teaching  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  studies.  In  the  youngest  classes,  this  consists  of  little 
more  than  placing  before  the  child  diflTerent  objects,  and  giving  to  each 
its  proper  name.  Kothing  more  is  explained  than  is  sufficient  to  draw 
the  child's  attention  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  animal,  plant, 
geometrical  form,  or  other  object  that  is  being  inspected.  In  this  way 
the  child's  acquaintance  with  things  is  extended,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  knowledge  of  names.  In  the  higher  classes,  each  of  the  sciences  in 
turn  furnishes  subject-matter  for  instruction ;  and  the  school  authorities 
are  fully  aware  that  their  system  is  open  to  the  reproach  that  the  teaching 
is  superficial,  and  not  thorough.  This  they  admit,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  justify  on  the  ground  that  the  end  of  primary  instruction  is  to  arouse 
the  intelligence,  to  bring  the  faculties  into  communion  with  as  much  of 
the  outer  world  as  possible,  to  draw  simple  inferences  only,  and  to  leave 
till  a  later  period  of  study  all  complex  reasoning  and  wide  generalizations. 
Thus  the  programme  of  instruction  includes  the  elements  of  Botany, 
Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  and  Mechanics.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  this  general  and  elementary  science-teaching,  it 
must  be  distinctly  remembered  that  the  teaching  is  not  book-work. 
Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  the  science-teaching  of  the  last 
half-century,  which  was  gained  from  books  on  useful  knowledge,  and 
consisted  generally  of  questions  and  answers,  than  the  science-teaching 
of  the  £cole  Module.  Whatever  may  be  its  imperfections,  it  is  what  it 
professes  to  be — real.  It  is  not  gained  from  reading  lessons,  how  econom- 
ical soever  such  a  process  may  be.  If  a  child  of  the  J^cole  Module  de- 
scribes a  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  the  petal  of  a  fiower,  he  has  seen  it;  if  he 
tells  you  of  the  structure  of  the  wing  of  a  bat,  he  has  handled  it;  if  he 
talks  of  the  bones  of  the  human  foot,  he  has  taken  them  to  pieces  and 
replaced  them.  Indeed,  of  such  importance  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  form  considered,  that  an  actual  human  skeleton 
is  suspended  in  every  class-room  of  the  school.  The  teaching  of  Chem- 
istry is  equally  real;  and  if  you  will  pass  into  one  of  the  class-rooms  on 
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the  right,  you  will  find  a  roughly  constructed  laboratory,  and  a  number 
of  boys  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  simpler  gases.  Their 
nimble  fingers  are  accustomed  to  manipulation,  and  the  experiments  pre- 
viously performed  by  the  teachers  are  easily  and  accurately  reproduced 
by  separate  groups  of  boys. 

I  need  not  say  that  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of 
Geometry,  which  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  time-table  of  all  the 
classes  of  the  school.  But  it  is  not  the  Geometry  of  Euclid ;  it  is  not  the 
Geometry,  or  what  unfortunately  passes  for  it,  of  nine-tenths  of  our 
English  schools.  The  pupil  of  the  3Iodel  School  of  Brussels,  and  indeed 
of  the  majority  of  Continental  schools,  is  not  plunged  wholly  unprepared 
into  the  complex  deductions  of  Euclid,  or  any  other  system  of  demon- 
strative Geometry,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  so  often  met  by  the  pupil 
learning  by  heart  the  words  of  the  propositions  to  be  proved,  without 
understanding  anything  of  their  signification. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  is  shown  solid  geometrical  figures ;  he  is 
then  exercised  in  constructing  them  for  himself  in  clay,  in  cardboard,  or 
with  wires;  he  is  then  shown  how  to  distinguish  the  several  parts  of 
which  figures  are  composed,  and  so  to  understand  the  definitions;  to 
recognize  in  other  objects  than  in  mere  geometrical  figures  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  forms;  and  further,  to  judge  distances  by  the  eye,  so  as 
readily  to  distinguish  five  inches  from  seven  inches.  This  elementary 
teaching  is  followed  by  a  more  intimate  investigation  into  the  characters 
of  solid  bodies.  The  pupil  is  exercised  in  making  sections  of  prisms, 
spheres,  cylinders,  and  cones;  in  methods  of  measuring  areas  and  vol- 
umes; in  obtaining  by  actual  intuition  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
different  figures;  and,  finally,  in  geometrical  constructions. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  follow  mc  for  a  moment  into  a  class-room  on  the 
right,  where  a  lesson  in  Geometry  is  being  given  to  a  class  of  boys  of 
about  ten  years  of  age.  The  walls  are  furnished  with  shelves,  on  which 
various  objects  are  ranged.  Here  is  a  complete  set  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures; near  these  are  a  number  of  geometrical  forms, — some  in  wire,  some 
in  wood,  others  in  section.  Further  on  are  skeletons  of  other  animals, 
and  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood.  The  eye  is  then  caught  by 
a  scries  of  surfaces  illustrating  the  various  shades  of  color;  and  close  to 
this  is  a  case  of  different  woolen  and  cotton  materials,  and  a  variety,  too 
numerous  to  recount,  of  other  objects  appealing  to  the  senses  for  recogni- 
tion. Near  me  is  the  master,  standing  on  an  ordinary  platform,  with  a 
desk  in  front  of  him,  and  a  black-board  at  his  side;  and  round  the  room, 
with  their  backs  to  the  master,  are  ranged  the  boys,  each  in  front  of  his 
paneled  black-board,  with  chalk  in  one  hand,  and  sponge  moistened  at 
the  china  sink  with  which  every  class-room  is  provided,  in  the  other. 
And  now  the  master  commences  to  dictate  a  geometrical  exercise  to  his 
pupils.  Before  him  is  an  irregular  six-sided  figure,  with  sides  of  unequal 
length.  "  From  the  point  A  draw  a  horizontal  line  AB  of  11  centimetres 
in  length,  at  ^construct  an  angle  of  120  degrees,"  and  so  on;  and  grad- 
ually is  evolved  on  every  black-board  an  accurately  drawn  facsimile  of 
the  figure  from  which  the  teacher  has  dictated  the  exercise.  Mistakes 
undoubtedly  occur,  but  they  are  corrected  when  the  figure  is  examined 
and  the  source  of  the  error  clearly  pointed  out 
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Let  us  witness  a  very  early  lesson  in  (Geography.  As  maps  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  study  of  Geography,  through  the  practical  and  absolute 
inability  of  everyone  to  travel  over  the  countries  with  the  general  features 
ot  which  it  IS  necessary  to  be  familiar,  it  is  very  essential  that  a  child 
should  liavc  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  map.  We  are 
standing  in  the  big  hall  on  the  ground  floor.  The  plan  of  the  school  is 
exhibited  before  us.  The  Doys  are  gathered  round  it.  One  boy  holds  a 
long  pointer,  and  indicates  on  the  plan  a  course  which  he  proposes  another 
boy  shall  take  to  reach  a  certain  spot  on  the  school.  The  course  having 
been  indicated,  a  third  boy  objects  that  it  is  impossible,  as  it  would  neces- 
sitate the  passing  through  a  wall,  or  the  jumping  over  a  high  rail.  The 
course  being  duly  altered,  a  boy  at  once  proceeds  to  travel  over  the  ground 
described  on  the  plan,  and  having  arrived  at  the  place  proposed,  he  halts 
and  makes  known  his  position  by  showing  himself  on  the  ga11er>%  or  by 
letting  himself  be  heard.  Sometimes  he  goes  wrong,  and  another  boy 
corrects  his  route.  This  game  of  Geography  seems  to  amuse  the  small 
boys  very  much,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  pj^actical  way  of  clearly  explaining 
to  young  children  the  meaning  of  a  map. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  entire  school, 
and  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  an  essential  of  primary  instruction. 
And  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  the  hope  that  Drawing  may  become,  before  long,  an  obligatory 
subject  in  all  our  Board  Schools. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  Grammar,  let  us  see  what  is  done  at 
our  J^cole  Module.  The  child  obtains  by  practical  experience  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  elements  of  Etymology.  He  is  able  to  distinguish  a  noun 
from  an  adjective,  and  an  adjective  from  a  verb;  he  discovers,  too,  the 
difference  between  such  words  as  "of"  and  "to,"  and  categorematic 
words.  Some  notice  of  inflection  he  will  also  necessarily  obtain.  But 
Grammar  is  regarded  as  an  abstract  science,  which  has  its  proper  place  in 
secondary  education.  The  teaching  of  it  to  young  children  is  pronounced 
harmful. 

A  subject  of  instruction,  which  appears  to  have  given  great  difficulty 
to  the  founders  of  this  school,  is  History.  All  practical  teachers  will 
understand  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  the  teaching  of  this  subject  pre- 
sents, when  it  is  taught  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
faculties,  and  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  examiner.  We  cannot  place 
Alcibiades  and  Julius  Ofcsar,  Charlemagne,  St.  Dunstan,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  Isabella  on  the  table,  and  make  them  like  puppets  re-act  the  scenes  of 
their  past  lives.  We  cannot  reproduce  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
lived,  nor  realize  the  influence  of  the  element  of  time  in  the  production 
of  bygone  events.  Indeed,  the  question  of  time  gives  rise  to  two  difficul- 
ties; first,  the  difficulty  of  enabling  children  to  realize  the  interval  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present;  and  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  enabling 
them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  intervals  between  different  events  in  the 
distant  past.  History  is  spread  before  the  child's  mind,  like  the  stars  of 
heaven  are  before  the  vulgar  gaze.  Our  eyes  fail  to  tell  us  how  far  they 
are  away  from  na,  or  how  distant  they  are  from  one  another.  But  the 
realization  of  the  past  is  x^erhape  more  difficult;  and  Histoiy,  be  it  remem^ 
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bered,  is  studied  before  Astronomy.  Nevertheless,  the  teaching  of  His- 
tory finds  a  place  among  the  subjects  of  instruction  of  this  strictly  Real- 
Schule;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  a  real  character,  and  to  bring  home  to  the 
child's  mind  the  method  of  historical  research,  so  that  the  word  '*  authen- 
ticity" may  have  a  clear  signification,  the  teaching  of  History  proceeds 
from  what  is  near  to  what  is  remote.  Commencing  with  the  study  of 
family  life,  and  passing  to  the  history  of  the  city  itself,  to  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  its  structure,  in  its  streets  and  buildings,  etc., 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  historj'  of  the  reigning  King,  and  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years,  the  teacher  works  back  to  a  period  within  the 
memory  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  whose  reminiscences  are  made  avail- 
able, in  order  to  furnish  the  child  with  the  notion  of  tradition.  From 
our  own  history  to  the  history  of  other  peoples  the  transition  is  easy.  In 
bringing  home  to  the  child's  mind  the  surroundings  of  bygone  periods, 
frequent  use  is  made  of  pictures,  maps,  and  other  objects  that  serve  to 
illustrate  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  people,  and  equally  of  contem- 
porary narratives  where  any  exist. 

TIME-TABLE. 

The  time-table  shows  that  the  school  hours  are  from  8  in  the  morning 
till  4  in  the  afternoon — ^8  hours  in  all.  But  as  there  is  i  hour's  free 
recreation  between  each  lesson,  and  1^  hours  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  the  school  hours  are  reduced  to  33^  in  the  week,  or  about  6  hours 
a  day.  Of  these  33^^,  7  are  devoted  to  gymnastics,  drill,  etc.,  reducing 
the  number  to  26^.  This  distributed  over  5  days,  as  is  the  case  with  us, 
would  give  5^  hours  a  day,— say,  from  9.30  till  12.30,  and  from  2  till  4. 
You  will  observe  that  the  attempt  is  made  so  to  arrange  the  order  of  the 
subjects  each  day  as  to  ensure  the  occupation  of  different  faculties  in 
turn.  Further,  you  will  note  that  the  greatest  amount  of  time  is  given 
to  language;  and  that  Flemish  is  taught  as  well  as  French.  In  a  country 
where  the  language  of  the  people  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  educated 
classes,  this  would  be  unnecessary,  and  another  modern  language  might 
be  substituted.  Under  the  head  of  language  is  understood  reading, 
writing,  dictation,  recitation,  and  grammar.  Science  stands  next  in 
order,  as  regards  time  given  to  it,  with  5^  hours  in  the  week.  The  sub- 
jects of  geometry  and  drawing  overlap  to  some  extent,  and  we  find  5| 
hours  given  to  the  two  subjects.  Gymnastics  and  exercise  also  take  a  fair 
share  of  the  week's  work — 7  hours. 

Should  we  ever  be  fortunate  enough,  which  I  trust  we  may  be,  to  have 
a  Motlel  School  of  our  own,  it  will  be  necessary  to  elaborate  a  scheme  of 
in.struction,  and  critical  consideration  Of  the  scheme  of  the  6cole  Module 
will  be  found  of  the  utmost  use.  Meanwhile,  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  primary  instniction  must  be  grateful  to  the  Ligue  de 
I'Enseigneraent  for  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  school  of  enabling 
educational  investigators  to  see  the  practical  results  of  methods  of  teaching, 
and  of  the  applications  of  theoretic  principles  to  the  work  of  instruction, 
which  a  variety  of  circumstances,  too  potent  to  be  set  aside,  prevent  our 
observing  in  our  own  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  found- 
ation of  a  Mcdel  School  in  London  would  do  more  to  improve  primary 
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teaching  throughout  England,  and  so  raise  the  moral,  Intellectaa],  and 
physical  well-being  of  our  working  classes,  than  the  publication  of  any 
quantity  of  books,  the  delivery  of  any  number  of  lectures  or  speeches  on 
the  principles  of  education.  Of  making  of  speeches  there  is  no  end;  let 
us  now  have  facts  and  experiments.  Such  a  school  might  be  established 
by  the  School  Board;  by  private  subscriptions;  or  it  might  be  founded,  for 
paying  pupils,  as  a  public  company, — ^in  which  case,  as  in  the  High  Schools 
for  Girls,  a  fair  dividend  might  be  gained  on  the  subscribed  capital  I 
should  esteem  myself  too  much  rewarded  for  the  little  trouble  I  have  had 
in  bringing  before  you  this  description  of  the  Brussels  School  if  the 
remarks  I  have  made  should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  Model  School 
in  this  country. — English  Journal  of  EduccUum  far  Nov,,  1880. 


INTUITION  AND  INTUITIVE  METHODS. 

BT   A.   SLUTS. 

Director  of  the  Model  School,  Bnissels. 


QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED   BY  THE   BRUSSELS  CONGRESS. 

Hm  e»perienee  discovered  any  rooks  to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  intuitive  methodi? 

What  is  the  intuitive  method  ? 

What  are  the  sciences  of  observation  to  be  taught  ? 

Is  it  best  in  primary  schools  to  co-ordinate  scientific  notions  and  ffroup  them  under 
the  name  of  the  science  to  which  they  belong,  or  to  place  them  under  the  general 
denomination  of  object  lessons? 

LiTTR^  defines  intuition  to  be :  "  sudden,  spontaneous,  indubitable 
knowledge,  like  that  which  the  sight  gives  us  of  light  and  sensuous 
forms,  and  consequently  independent  of  all  demonstration." 

In  Kant*s  system,  intuition  is :  ''the  particular  representation  of  an 
object  formed  in  the  mind  by  sensation." 

Lai-ousse  attributes  the  same  signification  to  the  word ;  <*  it  applies," 
he  says,  **  to  every  clear  and  immediate  perception ;  and  we  call  the 
faculties  to  which  we  owe  perceptions  offering  this  characteristic,  intuir 
tive  faculties.**  "  These  are  distinguished  from  reflective  faculties, 
which,  needing  the  support  of  knowledge  before  acquired,  or  of  h^-po- 
thetical  data,  only  arrive  indirectly  at  their  end." 

**  In  1817,"  says  M.  Buisson,  "  the  word  intuition  made  its  entrance 
into  the  official  teaching  at  the  Sorbonne  with  all  the  eclat  of  Mr. 
Cousin's  word." 

No  French  dictionary  gives  the  definition  of  this  term  in  its  peda- 
gogic acceptation. 

The  Intuitive  Method, 

The  expression  intuitive  teaching  is  the  equivalent  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  Anschauungsunterricht,  which  is  sometimes  translated  teaching 
hn  inspection  or  the  sight.  These  expressions  are  improper,  for  the  intui- 
tion of  things  is  acquired  by  the  other  senses  as  well  as  by  the  sight. 

Intuitive  teaching  is  that  teaching  which  proceeds  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  development  of  human  intelligencie.  It  consists  in 
making  the  child  observe  things  directly  by  the  senses,  in  teaching 
him  natural  history  in  nature  itself,  physics  with  the  necessary  instru- 
ments, chemistry  in  the  laboratory,  industry  in  workshops  and  manu- 
factories. In  intuitive  teaching  the  perceptions  and  the  words  that 
express  them  are  furnished,  and  then  the  mind  is  exercised  in  judging 
and  reasoning  upon  the  exact  notions  acquired  by  observation.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  dogmatic  and  purely  literary  teaching,  which  considers 
language  as  the  principal  factor  of  intellectual  development,  and  which 
sets  forth  notions  of  things  under  the  form  of  verbal  explanations,  defi- 
nitions, rules,  laws,  formulas,  descriptiouSy  reasoningSi  etc.,  without 
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having  beforehand  prepared  the  understanding  for  comprehending 
them  by  exercises  of  direct  observation,  or  by  experiments. 

The  idea  of  making  observation  and  experiment  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  nature  comes  from  Bacon,  who  was  the  precursor  of  a  radical 
revolution  in  science,  in  teaching  and  in  philosophy.  At  that  epoch 
what  was  called  science  was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  Tlie  most  absurd 
things  were  taught  by  the  dogmatic  powers,  which  consisted  in  affirm- 
ing without  proof,  without  demonstration,  without  serious  discussion. 
Philosophy,  confounded  with  theology,  was  but  a  science  of  words  and 
empty  reasonings.  Nature  was  unknown,  scholasticism  having  hidden 
it  under  a  thick  veil  of  errors,  prejudice's  and  superstitions. 

No  one  thought  of  opening  his  eyes  to  observe  the  most  simple 
facts  and  phenomena,  and  man  walked  about  like  a  blind  man  in  the 
midst  of  nature,  of  which  he  understood  nothing.  The  smallest  phe- 
nomena frightened  him ;  he  attributed  them  to  occult  and  supernatural 
causes,  which  led  him  into  the  strangest  aberrations. 

As  early  as  the  13th  century  Roger  Bacon  had  attempted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries  to  nature,  but  his  voice  was  not  listened 
to,  and  he  passed  for  a  sorcerer.  People  still  continued  for  ages  to  live 
outside  of  realities,  to  nourish  their  minds  exclusively  upon  the  reading 
of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  to  carry  on  science  according  to  Aristotle, 
and  to  consider  the  Magister  dixit  as  the  supreme  reason  of  all  things. 

It  was  the  Chancellor  Francis  Bacon  who  attempted  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury completely  to  modify  ideas  on  the  subject  of  method.  "  It  is  not 
in  the  books  of  the  ancients,"  he  said,  '*  that  we  are  to  study  stones, 
plants  and  animals,  it  is  in  nature  herself,  which  alone  can  redress 
errors  and  enrich  us  with  new  knowledge."  These  words  were  fertile 
in  important  results.  They  were  the  death  sentence  of  the  old  scho- 
lasticisms. Science  was  at  last  to  free  itself  from  its  leading  strings. 
The  illustrious  pedagogue,  John  Amos  Coraenius,  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  observation  or  intuition  into  his  general  plan  of  study. 
**  During  the  first  six  years,"  said  he,  "  put  into  the  child  the  foun- 
dation of  all  knowledge  necessary  to  life.  In  nature  show  him  stones, 
plants,  animals,  and  teach  him  to  make  use  of  his  limbs  {natural  his- 
tory, physics) ;  to  distinguish  colors  (optics)  ;  and  sounds  (acoustics)  ; 
to  contemplate  the  stars  (astronomy)  ;  he  will  observe  his  cradle,  the 
room  he  lives  in,  the  house,  the  neighborhood,  the  roads,  the  fields  (ge- 
ography) ;  make  him  attentive  to  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  to 
the  seasons,  to  the  divisions  of  time,  the  hours,  weeks,  months,  festival 
days  (chronology) ;  let  him  learn  the  administration  of  the  house  (poli' 
tics) ;  let  him  familiarize  himself  with  the  first  notions  of  calculation, 
aales  and  purchases  (commerce)  ;  the  dimensions  of  bodies,  their  lines, 
surfaces,  solids  (geometry)  ;  he  will  hear  singing,  and  his  voice  will  learn 
tp  reproduce  sounds  and  musical  phrases  (singing,  music)  ;  he  will  sur- 
vey the  formation  and  development  of  his  mother-tongue  (grammar) ; 
Im  will  exercise  himMlf  in  expcessing  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  by 
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gestures  and  the  ii)flezions  of  tlie  voice  (^rhetoric).  By  these  means  the  ni^ 
temal  school  will  develop  the  germs  of  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts." 

Comenius  was  the  true  creator  of  intuitive  teaching,  ITie  following 
principles,  taken  from  his  works,  characterize  this  metliod :  "  It  is  a 
fundamental  error  to  begin  teaching  with  language  and  to  end  it  with 
things,  mathematics,  natural  history,  etc.,  for  things  are  the  substance, 
the  body ;  and  words  are  accident  and  dress.  These  two  parts  of 
knowledge  are  to  be  united,  but  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  things 
which  are  the  object  of  thought  and  speech. 

"  We  should  at  first  exercise  the  senses  (^perception')  ;  then  the  mem- 
ory, then  the  intelligence,  tlien  the  judgment  (reasoning') ;  for  science 
begins  by  observation  ;  tlie  impressions  received  are  then  engraven  on 
the  memory  and  imagination ;  intelligence  then  takes  possession  of 
tlie  notions  collected  in  the  memory,  and  draws  from  them  general 
ideas ;  at  last  draws  conclusions  from  things  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  co-ordinated  by  the  intellect. 

**  It  is  not  the  shadow  of  things  that  makes  an  impression  upon  the 
senses  and  imagination,  but  the  things  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
a  real  intuition  that  teaching  should  be  begun,  and  not  by  a  verbal 
description  of  things." 

All  the  pedagogues  since  Comenius,  and  almost  all  the  philosophers 
who  have  written  upon  education,  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  it  by  that  of  the  senses,  and  have  protested  against  the 
abuse  of  verbalism  and  abstraction  in  early  instruction.  In  France, 
Montaigne,  Rabelais,  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  many  others,  eloquently  de- 
fended these  ideas.  Basedow,  Francke,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Frobel 
based  their  systems  of  education  upon  this  principle  of  observation  by 
the  senses. 

Pestalozzi,  although  he  understood  the  capital  importance  of  intuition, 
and  defined  intuitive  teaching  as  that  in  which  the  study  of  things  and 
that  of  words  are  always  closely  united,  yet  did  not  succeed,  in  spite 
of  his  patient  efforts,  in  a  happy  application  of  his  theories.  Most  of  his 
lessons  were  only  mechanical  repetitions  of  words  and  phrases  which 
the  instructor  dictated  in  some  way,  and  the  pupils  repeated  after  him. 

The  continuers  of  Pestalozzi's  system.  Yon  Tiirk,  Grassmann, 
Ilarnisch,  have  recourse  to  intuitive  teaching  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  language,  in  order  to  succeed  in  expressing  correct 
thoughts  correctly.  Graser  assigns  to  intuitive  teaching  a  more  elevated 
and  more  general  aim.  He  considers  it  an  instruction  from  which  all 
branches  ramify.    This  is  the  thought  of  Comenius. 

Diesterweg  and  Denzel,  initiated  into  the  experimental  psychology 
of  Beneke,  also  made  intuitive  teaching  the  foundation  of  instruction  in 
all  branches,  hut  they  also  attribute  to  it  great  value  as  a  means  of 
development  of  the  intellectual  facnlties.  This  is  the  opinion  which 
is  coining  to  prevail  more  and  more  at  the  present  day  in  Grermany. 

With  these  pedagogues,  the  object  which  is  subjected  to  the  obser- 
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ration  of  the  child  is  an  important  educative  factor;  they  think  it  is  to 
be  observed  less  with  the  aim  of  furnishing  an  item  of  positive  knowl- 
edge than  with  that  of  exercising  the  senses,  the  attention,  the  spirit 
of  observation,  and  language.  They  also  guard  against  that  pretended 
intuitive  instruction  which  consists  in  endless  digressions  without  end 
u][K)n  the  pointer,  pen  handle,  pencil,  slate,  etc. — which  have  been  so 
much  abused  under  the  name  of  object  lessons^  and  which  have  dis- 
credited iniuUive  teaching. 

Frobel  brought  the  thought  of  Comenius  and  Festalozzi  to  comple- 
tion. While  Comenius  stopped  in  his  application  of  it  to  show  graphic 
representations  (orbia  picfus)  of  the  objects  to  be  observed  instead  of 
taking  the  objects  themseves,  and  while  Festalozzi  contented  himself 
with  attracting  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  things  found  in 
the  school-room,  and  witli  making  them  repeat  his  phrases  about  them, 
Frobel  introduced  into  his  school  the  spirit  of  action.  In  his  system 
the  child  observes  and  gives  his  own  account  of  his  observations,  and 
moreover,  he  imitates,  works,  combines,  creates.  The  school  is  no 
longer  some  place  where  a  master  teaches  ex  cathedra  to  pupils  who  are 
expected  to  believe  him  and  repeat  his  phrases.  It  is  a  medium  in 
which  the  child  blossoms  out  freely  according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature ; 
the  notions  he  acquires  by  observation  are  immediately  utilized  by 
their  application  in  exercises  or  games  that  develop  the  creative  facul- 
ties, lie  learns  to  become  acquainted  with  things,  to  di*aw  them,  to 
represent  them,  to  construct  them,  and  he  is  incessantly  occupied  in 
finding  new  combinations  and  applications  of  them. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  intuition  is  to  be  understood.  It  is  not  a 
special  branch  of  the  programme,  it  is  a  principle  which  embraces  the 
whole  teaching.  Intuitive  teaching  may  be  defined  as  that  which  de- 
velops all  the  faculties  by  employing  them  in  a  useful  manner,  and 
which  proceeds  by  means  of  exercises  which  are  provocative  of  sensa- 
tions and  excite  spontaneity  and  keep  it  awake. 

Intuitive  teaching  tends  consequently :  1.  To  exercise  the  faculties  of 
the  child  with  the  aim  of  developing  them.  2.  To  furnish  exact  notions 
upon  the  different  sciences  and  to  give  aptitude  in  utilizing  them.  3. 
To  make  known  perfectly  the  signification  of  terms,  by  applying  them 
to  the  ideas  furnished  by  sensation  or  created  by  reflection  bearing 
upon  the  perceptions  acquired. 

Of  these  three  important  points  of  view,  the  first  should  predominate. 
Indeed  the  brain  of  the  child  is  not  an  empty  tablet,  or  a  receptacle  to 
be  filled  mth  words,  notions,  ideas  which  the  educator  introduces  into 
it  in  fragments.  The  child,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  thinking  and  acting 
being,  endowed  with  an  initiative,  possessing  as  germs  the  active  facul- 
ties which  are  to  be  awakened,  excited,  developed,  in  order  that  they 
may  arrive  at  their  complete  blossoming ;  he  is  destined  to  become  a 
free  man,  master  of  himself  and  responsible  for  his  acts,  capable  of 
perfecting  kitmelf. 
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The  most  complex  acts  of  intelligence  have  their  point  of  departure 
in  sensation.  Ideas  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  little  child 
under  the  intuitive  form,  and  are  entirely  independent  of  the  words 
which  express  them. 

These  ideas  are  at  first  vague,  floating;  they  take  consistence  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  memory^nly  by  a  series  of  strong  sen- 
sations, which  produce  more  and  more  profound  impressions.  The 
words  by  which  we  designate  them  and  which  the  motlier  i)atiently 
endeavors  to  make  the  child  retain  and  repeat,  end  by  awakening  in 
him,  when  they  strike  his  ear,  the  idea  which  they  represent,  even  a 
long  time  before  he  knows  how  to  pronounce  them.  By  degrees  he 
forms  his  vocabulary  and  he  often  creates  words  for  which  he  after- 
wards substitutes  those  of  ordinary  language.  Seeing  a  dog  which  is 
barking,  the  child  imitates  his  cry  and  "  wow  wow  "  becomes  the  name 
of  the  animal.  He  re^^eats  it  every  time  he  sees  a  dog,  and  even  when 
his  attention  is  drawn  to  a  sketch  or  an  engraving  that  represents  one. 

Mothers*  Intuitive  Method* 

The  mother  naturally  follows  the  processes  of  intuitive  teaching  in  the 
first  education  she  gives  to  her  child.  She  shows  him  objects,  makes 
him  listen  to  sounds,  inhale  odors,  touch  and  handle  solid  bodies,  ob- 
serve and  execute  different  acts,  taste  different  substances,  and  at  the 
same  time  tells  him  words  and  makes  him  repeat  them  which  represent 
the  ideas  that  arise  from  these  sensations.  The  child  thus  learns  his 
substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  etc.,  and  every  word  with  which  his 
memory  is  enriched  remains  intimately  associated  with  a  clear  and  ex- 
act notion. 

Sensation  then  is  the  natural  mode  of  the  formation  of  ideas. 
Words  are  only  the  representative  signs  of  ideas ;  as  Comenius  said, 
they  are  only  the  accident,  the  dress,  while  things  are  the  substance, 
the  body.  The  fact  that  in  all  languages  abstract  conceptions  are  repre- 
sented by  words  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  concrete  things, 
proves  that  sensation  is  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge.  It  is  only 
quite  late  that  the  child  attains  to  the  comprehension  of  abstractions, 
relations,  scientific  or  moral  laws.  Ho  seizes  the  general  or  abstract 
sense  of  words,  only  after  having  attached  a  concrete  sense  to  them. 
The  passage  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  not  made  hastily. 
The  mind  must  be  long  prepared  for  it,  and  it  is  only  so  prepared  when 
it  possesses  a  certain  power  acquired  by  the  faculties,  by  means  of  a 
gradual  intuitive  teaching.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  furnish  exact, 
mathematical  notions  of  the  terms :  line,  circle,  cylinder,  by  the  aid  of 
a  definition  even  carefully  explained.  It  is  first  necessary  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  child  to  the  material  things  which  show  these 
forms,  to  show  him  the  edges  of  a  toy  and  call  them  lines,  to  put  a 
cylinder  before  his  eyeb  and  call  it  by  that  name,  to  make  him  observe 
that  its  basis  is  a  plane,  and  that  the  line  that  limits  it  is  everywhere 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  center,  etc*    The  notion  will  be  so  mnch  the 
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more  clear  if  the  child  has  the  opportunity  to  observe  many  geometric 
figures,  and  has  constructed  a  great  number,  and  imagined  different 
ways  of  combining  them.  By  degrees  he  will  create  abstract  notions 
for  himself  and  mathematical  concepts,  and  then  he  will  understand 
the  definitions  of  them  and  find  them  for  himself. 

All  the  other  conceptions  of  abstract  nature  such  as  those  expressed 
by  the  words  rights  goodness ^  duty^  jusiiccy  law,  etc.,  could  not  be  under- 
stood by  children  by  the  aid  of  a  definition  or  a  verbal  description. 
But  these  words  must  not  be  banished  from  their  vocabulary.  By 
using  them  in  a  concrete  sense  according  to  the  opportunities  that 
present  themselves  during  school  life,  their  meaning  will  be  seized. 
When  the  notion  is  once  acquired,  it  may  be  fixed  by  a  definition. 

The  culture  of  the  faculties  having  its  point  of  departure  in  sensa- 
tion, we  must  attach  great  importance  to  the  perfecting  of  the  senses 
considered  as  primitive  faculties.  The  sight  is  generally  the  only  sense 
we  exercise.  We  thus  deprive  ourselves  of  numerous  means  of  intel- 
lectual development  which  are  the  source  of  many  usable  sensations. 
Hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch  can  alone  furnish  us  with  exact  and  clear 
notions  of  a  great  number  of  terms  of  common  parlance.  M.  Const. 
Delhez,  whom  death  swept  away  at  the  very  moment  when  success  was 
about  to  crown  his  work,  had  imagined  a  gymnastics  of  the  senses  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  first  stage  of  primary  teaching.  In  this  sys- 
tem the  senses  and  consequently  the  intelligence  are  exercised  by  mak- 
ing children  observe  colors,  and  their  shades,  the  forms  and  relations 
of  position  of  objects,  sizes,  sounds,  tones  and  qualities  of  tones,  tem- 
peratures, weights,  savors,  odort,  etc.  This  series  of  exercises  is  a  first 
intuitive  teaching  which  furnishes  innumerable  fundamental  notions  and 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  which  represent  them. 

Subjects  of  Intuitive  Instruction. 

All  the  sciences  of  observation  lend  themselves  to  intuitive  teaching. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  to  teach  them  in  a  primary  school  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  that  the  intelligence  of  the  children  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  comprehend  them.  There  is  reason  in  this  view, 
if  science  has  been  looked  at  as  it  is  conceived  in  the  higher  teaching 
and  explained  in  the  books.  The  science  which  proceeds  by  the  way 
of  deduction,  and  which  is  supported  upon  hypotheses,  definitions, 
laws,  and  abstractions  is  not  to  be  approached  in  the  primary  school. 
Far  from  being  of  any  use  for  the  culture  of  the  intelligence,  it  clogs 
the  faculty  of  observation,  and  degenerates  fatally  into  a  science  of 
words.    To  begin  with  abstract  notions  is  intuitive  teaching  backwards. 

The  order  to  be  followed  in  the  primary  teaching  of  these  sciences 
is  that  indicated  by  the  historical  development  of  each  one  of  them. 
They  have  gradually  arranged  themselves.  The  attentive  observation 
of  things  and  phenomena  has  been  the  point  of  departure  of  true 
science.  Premature  theories  and  hypotheses  have  been  completely 
overtumed  in  proportion  as  observations  have  become  more  complete 
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and  have  been  made  witli  more  care.  Thus  it  is  by  observation  that 
ii?e  must  proceed  in  tlie  primary  school. 

We  must  not  seek  to  accumulate  numerous  notions  in  the  brain,  nor 
wear  out  the  attention  of  the  child  by  going  into  trifles  and  miniUice 
which  aru  not  intei-esting.  It  is  best,  on  the  contrary,  to  choose  in  the 
domain  of  each  science  the  notions  which  may  most  easily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  observation,  and  give  opportunity  for  application  which 
may  exercise  the  initiative, — the  spirit  of  invention. 

By  concentrating  the  attention  upon  fundamental  scientific  notions 
in  a  tangible  form^  presented  in  all  tlieir  brilliancy  by  interesting  experi- 
ments, we  prepare   the   understanding  for    comprehending   science. 

Zoology — Botany — Mineralogy, 

Natural  history— animal,  vegetable  and  mineral — offers  the  most  sim- 
ple exercises  which  can  be  suitable  for  beginners.  It  is  purely  descrip- 
tive. The  principle  of  intuition  is  easily  applied  to  it,  the  programme 
comprises  the  knowledge  of  a  series  of  types  put  before  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils  and  studied  by  way  of  analysis  and  comparison. 
,  As  much  as  ix)ssible,  it  is  necessary  to  take  living  tyjtes  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  have  recourse  to  ai-tificial  representations  by 
pictures  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise ;  the  difficulty  of 
donig  it  is  not  insurmountable.  An  extensive  series  of  animals  and 
vegetables  can  usually  be  seen  in  the  locality  and  its  environs  wherever 
a  school  is  situated ;  school  excursions  for  this  part  of  the  programme 
ofF^^r  the  best  moans  of  furnishing  intaitive  notions.  It  is  very  impor- 
*tant  constantly  to  attract  the  attention  of  children  to  the  gradual  traus- 
formations  of  organisms  (as  in  the  caterpillar)  and  which  they  will  see 
to  be  a  vast  series,  going  by  a  train  of  modifications  from  the  most 
simple  existence,  the  cell,  up  to  the  most  complex  ones.  The  mind  is 
thus  prepared  for  the  conception  of  modern  science  and  put  on  its 
guard  against  the  prejudices  which  encumber  and  disturb  the  rational 
study  of  natural  history. 

The  best  means  to  ensure  that  this  teaching  shall  produce  the  greatest 
results  consists  in  exercising  the  children  in  making  collections  them- 
selves during  their  excursions. 

This  habit  of  making  collections  of  objects  to  be  studied  obliges  the 
chihl  to  pay  attention  to  the  special  characteristics  of  objects,  to  re- 
mark their  resemblances  and  their  differences ;  it  thus  gives  not  only 
numerous  sensations  which  help  the  ideas  gained  to  be  more  profoundly 
understood,  but  it  prepares  him  to  understand  classification. 

Geography — Attronomy —  Geology. 

Geography,  astronomy  and  geology  are  also  concrete  sciences  whoee 
study  in  the  primary  school  is  possible  by  the  intuitive  process,  and 
which  opens  the  mind  to  the  most  elevated  conceptions. 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  teaching  of  geography  is  the  notion  of 
orientation  furnished  by  observation  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Bun 
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and  the  position  of  the  polar  star,  and  the  use  of  the  compass.  The 
sight  of  the  horizon,  some  experiments  tliat  will  reproduce  the  phe- 
nomena observed  which  have  for  their  cause  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
lead  to  this  last  notion  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  isolation  of  our  planet 
in  space. 

The  meridians  which  are  at  first  shown  as  real  lines  traced  upon  the 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  shadow  of  a  vertical  line  at  noon,  after- 
wards become  the  imaginary  circles  whose  notion  and  utility  the  child 
seizes. 

The  map  is  made  perfectly  intelligible  if  in  the  beginning  the  child 
is  made  to  draw  a  map  of  the  school-room,  then  that  of  the  school- 
house,  afterwards  adding  the  surrounding  streets.  The  common  names 
of  the  vocabulary  of  geography  are  learned  by  the  sight  of  the  things 
they  designate,  and  which  are  met  with  in  the  school  excursions  or  im- 
agined by  plastic  or  graphic  constructions.  At  last  real  journeys  into 
the  country,  during  which  the  pupils  consult  the  map,  fictitious  journeys 
upon  the  globe,  the  dramatic  recital  of  great  discoveries  made  in  the 
presence  of  pictures  representing  picturesque  views  of  striking  regions 
where  it  is  impossible  to  take  tlie  pupils,  are  so  many  means  of  making 
the  teaching  of  geography  intuitive. 

The  observation  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  and  of  the  polar  star 
is  also  the  point  of  departure  for  the  elementary  instruction  in  astron- 
omy, which  opens  a  vast  and  wonderful  field  to  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren. Few  sciences  can  rival  this  in  the  profound  influence  exercised 
uix>n  the  imagination.  How  many  men  there  are,  even  well-iuforme4» 
who  never  raise  their  eyes  toward  that  starry  vault  which  was  the  first 
field  of  observation  to  primitive  nations  1  This  is  because  neither  pri- 
mary instruction  nor  secondary  instruction  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
study  of  it.  We  are  satisfied  with  reciting  a  manual  affirming  facts 
and  phenomena  which  neither  the  professor  who  teaches,  the  pupil 
who  listens  and  repeats,  nor  often  even  the  author  who  wrote  tiie  book, 
have  observed  with  their  own  eyes  I  The  memory  is  thus  burdened 
with  a  knowledge  of  words  which  has  no  salutary  action  upon  the  in- 
telligence. The  primary  school  can,  however,  throw  out  landmarks  for 
this  study.  It  is  sufficient  sometimes  to  collect  pupils  in  an  evening, 
make  them  observe  tlie  starry  heavens,  teach  them  to  know  a  few  con- 
stellations at  sight,  to  distinguish  the  milky  way  and  a  few  planets, 
and  let  them  add  some  simple  experiments  by  which  they  may  verify 
the  apparent  and  real  movements  of  the  stars.  It  might  be  possible  to 
create  a  very  elementary  observatory  in  every  private  school  at  very 
little  expense.  This  is  an  important  question  which  deserves  atten- 
tion.* But  without  its  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  special  in- 
atruments,  there  are  many  things  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
observation,  and  which  constitute  the  basis  of  an  elementary  teaching 

•A  very  good  ipy-glan,  even  an  opera-glasf ,  will  Bhow  the  moon*  of  Jupiter  and 
and  the  ringi  <tf  Satom. 
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of  astronomy.  The  words:  sun,  planet,  satellite,  milky  way,  star, 
comet,  eclipse,  and  so  many  others  which  have  entered  into  common 
parlance,  are  to  many  minds  vague  terms  to  which  are  attached  only 
incomplete  or  false  notions.  These  would  convey  their  true  meaning 
if  in  the  primary  school  for  six  or  seven  years  a  few  observations  of 
the  kind  just  rapidly  sketched  could  be  carefully  made.  The  history 
of  astronomical  science,  properly  presented,  would  be  of  use  to  point 
out  the  errors,  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  which  the  s].>ectacle  of 
the  lieavens  has  inspired  in  man  for  the  want  of  correct  ideas. 

As  M.  Tempels  says :  "  In  the  upper  classes  astronomy  leads  the 
teacher  to  speak  of  infinity,  of  the  genius  of  man  which  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  sounding  its  depths,  of  the  emotions  inspired  by  this  study, 
of  the  care  with  which  it  must  be  guarded  from  the  pride  of  science  as 
well  as  from  the  terror  of  ignorance.  Considerations  of  this  nature, 
even  measured  by  the  intelligence  of  a  child,  but  made  with  simplicity 
and  luminously,  open  large  horizons  and  dispose  minds  for  philosophic 
meditations,  for  the  want  of  which  the  mind  remains  narrow  and  un- 
progressive." 

Geologic  phenomena  offer  material  for  considerations  of  the  same 
kind.  Here,  again,  the  treatises  upon  the  science  can  be  of  no  use 
except  to  the  instructor  who  can  find  in  them  tbe  suggestions  and 
knowledge  he  needs.  It  is  in  nature  itself,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
lessons  must  be  sought.  Let  us  draw  the  attention  of  the  child  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  rocks,  to  their  composition,  to  the  fossils  they  con- 
tain, to  the  action  of  erosion  exercised  by  the  courses  of  water  upon  their 
sides.  These  intuitions,  incessantly  repeated  during  the  whole  period 
of  primary  study,  exercise  the  faculty  of  observation,  give  rise  to  reflec- 
tions ujx)u  the  causes  of  geologic  phenomena,  and  are  a  provision  against 
the  false  notions  and  old  theories  which  fill  the  little  books  with  which 
the  schools  are  inundated. 

Experiments  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  chemistry  are  sciences  which  treat  of  matter,  but  which 
have  for  their  special  object  to  study  its  properties.  They  may  be 
called  abstract-concrete,  and  seem  to  offer  less  hold  for  intuitive  teach- 
ing^ but  in  the  primary  school  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  physico-chemical 
generalizations  by  the  path  of  experiments.  The  most  easy  and 
simple  notions  are  chosen  to  be  rendered  intuitive,  and  by  the  aid  of 
apparatus,  they  can  be  presented  in  a  way  to  strike  the  mind  of  the 
child  vividly.  This  teacliing  must  be  made  useful  to  the  pupils  by 
allowing  them  to  make  their  own  experiments.  In  this  science,  as  in 
all  the  others,  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  avoid  beginning  with  defini- 
tions and  laws.  Children  cannot  comprehend  these  until  nearly  the 
end  of  their  studies  and  after  they  have  made  innumerable  observa- 
tions in  the  cabinet  of  physics  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  beginners 
then  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  molecules,  atoms,  hypotheses  upon 
heat,  light,  electricity,  etc. 
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The  cbcmical  terminology,  notations  and  equations  cannot  be  tauglit 
exprofesso ;  bat  used  experimentally  in  the  upper  classes,  they  become 
familiar  by  degrees. 

Physics  is  a  science  which  permits  the  incessant  application  of  the 
fertile  principle  of  action  in  aid  of  the  numerous  experiments  which 
the  pupils  can  imagine  and  perform  themselves.  Mechanics  is  also 
very  valuable  in  this  point  of  view.  The  notions  of  force  and  m(h 
tion  may  be  inculcated  by  the  observation  of  moving  bodies ;  the  study 
of  simple  machines  makes  the  pupils  ingenious,  and  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  culture  can  be  drawn  from  them  by  inciting  the  pupils  to 
constract  little  mechanical  objects  and  resolve  certain  problems,  not  by 
the  aid  of  figures,  but  by  means  of  apparatus. 

Geometric  Forms  and  Construction. 
Frobel  made  geometry  one  of  the  pivots  of  his  system.  It  is  indeed 
a  science  which  teaches  rectitude  of  mind  and  the  process  of  reason- 
ing. It  prepares  the  child  to  conceive  of  abstraction  without  which 
science  is  impossible.  It  must  be  presented  in  the  primary  school  un- 
der the  concrete  and  intuitive  form,  by  the  aid  of  material  figures  and 
graphic  constructions.  At  first  the  child  learns  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent solids,  to  name  them,  to  make  them  of  paper,  of  wire,  or  of  clay. 
These  exercises  give  skill  to  the  fingers,  justness  to  the  eye,  and  fur- 
nish fundamental  notions  of  geometric  terms  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  understood  by  beginning  with  definitions.  In  the  kindergarten, 
large  use  is  made  of  tliese  exercises,  which  the  primary  school  should 
resume  and  complete.  Most  of  the  properties  of  objects  are  made 
intuitive  by  easy  and  gradual  constructions.    This  is  a  vast  field  to  be 

exploited. 

A  rithmetic — Drawing. 

Arithmetic  must  be  attached  to  geometry.  The  science  of  numbers 
is  difficult  only  when  taken  in  its  purely  abstract  character,  which 
makes  it  inaccessible-  to  the  minds  of  children.  By  applying  it  to 
geometry  it  is  rendered  concrete,  and  becomes  a  powerful  means  of 
intellectual  development.  It  is  the  same  with  the  metric  system,  which 
gives  no  useful  and  persistent  result  if  confined  to  definitions  and  nu- 
merical applications.  It  is  by  making  learners  measure  with  a  verita- 
ble meter,  teaching  them  to  manipulate  the  weights  and  measures,  to 
construct  square  or  cubic  measure,  to  appreciate  at  sight  the  extent  of 
bodies,  that  these  important  notions  are  engraved  upon  the  mind. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  rendering  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences  intuitive.  Children  have  a  special  liking  for 
drawing.  This  natural  disposition  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
make  them  represent  largely  the  objects  studied  in  their  different  les- 
sons. We  do  not  speak  here  of  lesthetic  drawing,  but  only  of  very 
simple  graphic  constructions.  The  apparatus  for  teadiing  physics  and 
chemistry,  the  machines  and  utensils  which  have  been  analyzed,  the 
geometric  figured  which  have  been  studied,  form  good  subjects  for 
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drawing.  Sometimes  let  the  child  draw  from  objects,  which  habituates 
his  eye  to  observe  propoi*tious ;  sometimes  let  him  draw  them  from 
memory,  which  is  a  much  more  intense  intellectual  labor,  and  one  de- 
sirable for  frequent  use. 

Thus  we  see  all  the  sciences  are  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  exercise, 
of  observation  for  the  development  of  the  creative  faculties. 

When  we  pass  in  review  the  whole  series  of  the  sciences  of  observa- 
tion, we  are  struck  with  the  immense  number  of  notions  they  contain. 
We  are  apt  to  think  there  will  not  be  time  enough  to  teach  them  in 
the  primary  school,*  where  writing  and  reading  take  a  large  place. 
This  is  a  misapprehension.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  make  the 
children  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  these  sciences,  to  form  physicists,  chem- 
ists, geometricians  of  them/  The  accumulation  of  notions  is  an  evil, 
for  the  mind  can,  no  more  than  the  stomach,  assimilate  food  taken  in 
too  large  quantities.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  choice  from  this  mass 
of  knowledge  upon  all  points,  to  take  the  most  important,  that  to 
which  the  principle  of  intuition  can  best  apply.  The  instructor  must 
not  be  anxious  to  teach  too  many  things  to  his  pupils.  The  important 
thing  is  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  the  scientific  elements  are  the  only 
means  adapted  to  this  culture.  To  form  a  sound  Judgment  should  be 
the  constant  aim  of  the  effoi*ts  of  the  professor.  He  must  watch  with 
especial  care  not  to  fatigue  the  brain.  The  prodigies  of  ten  years  old 
are  always  badly  balanced,  and  become  mediocre  beings.  It  is  better, 
as  Montaigne  said,  "  to  have  the  head  well  made  than  too  f  ulL'' 
Objections  to  Intuitive  Teaching  Considered. 

Intuitive  teaching  has  often  been  reproached  with  being  dry,  arid, 
tedious ;  with  not  developing  the  imagination  or  the  literary  aptitudes ; 
with  suppressing  the  idea  of  pains-taking  and  effort,  making  study  a 
kind  of  play ;  destroying  religious  faith,  the  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
giving  the  child  the  habit  of  scientific  research  which  leads  him  to  pos- 
itivism and  materialism. 

Intuitive  teaching  is  not  dry,  arid,  tedious,  except  when  given  under 
the  fonn  of  object  lessons  in  which  the  attention  of  the  child  is  only 
drawn  to  objects  with  which  he  is  perfectly  acquainted,  of  which  he 
has  long  had  the  intuition,  and  when  things  of  all  kinds  are  spoken  of 
which  he  has  not  seen  and  which  are  not  shown  to  him.  Thus,  a  penknife  is 
given  is  a  pupil,  and  he  is  told  that  it  consists  of  a  handle  and  one  or  two 
blades,  then  the  making  of  steel  is  explained,  the  elephant  that  fur- 
nished the  ivory  handle  is  mentioned,  Africa  and  India,  which  that 
pachyderm  inhabits,  negroes,  slavery,  etc.  Nothing  can  be  less  intui- 
tive, so  ordinary  and  so  uninteresting  as  such  exercises,  which  neither 
teach  how  to  observe  nor  how  to  judge,  or  even  how  to  talk. 

Influence  on  Imagination  and  Style. 

Far  from  cooling  off  the  imagination,  the  true  intuitive  study  of  the 
Dciences  by  observation  develops  it  far  better  than  exclusively  literary 

*In  Belgium  and  France  the  primary  sohool  keeps  the  pnpila  till  they  are  fourteen. 
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studies.  The  latter  produce  superficial  minds,  pre-occupied  alone  with 
form,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  only  at  the  phrase,  and  remain 
inattentive  to  the  reality  behind  it.  In  no  language  is  there  any  liter- 
ary work  that  can  act  as  powerfully  upon  the  imagination  as  nature 
when  observed  with  an  attentive  and  intelligent  eye.  There  is  more 
true  poetry  in  astronomy  than  in  Racine  or  Boileau.  The  spectacle 
of  the  starry  heavens  opens  to  thought  vaster  horizons  and  fills  the 
soul  with  an  enthusiasm  far  greater  than  that  elicited  by  the  reading 
of  an  epic  poem.  What  writer  ever  imagined  a  variety  of  colors,  forms, 
and  manifestations  of  all  kinds  to  be  compared  with  that  presented  by 
animals  and  plants  ?  What  are  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the  tales 
of  Ferrault  by  the  side  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  revealed  by  the 
life  of  the  silk-w^orm,  the  bee,  the  ant,  the  lowest  animals  and  the  most 
common  plants  ? 

It  is  not  true  that  intuitive  teaching  is  unfavorable  to  literary  culture. 
It  is,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  essential  condition  of  a  rational  literary  cul- 
ture. It  furnishes  words  and  the  thoughts  they  represent  from  the 
very  earliest  age.  It  teaches  to  enunciate  with  clearness  and  simplicity 
the  thoughts  which  have  been  spontaneously  formed  in  the  mind.  It 
is  true  that  it  repudiates  those  rules  of  style  which  consist  in  amplify- 
ing a  dictated  summary,  in  describing  things  which  have  not  been  ob- 
served, and  in  recounting  feelings  which  the  chUd  has  not  felt.  But 
these  exercises  do  not  teach  to  express  thoughts  in  writing,  and  accus- 
tom their  victims  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  words. 

There  is  reason  in  saying  that  the  study  of  great  writers  is  excellent 
for  literary  culture ;  but  intuitive  teaching  does  not  exclude  it ;  it  pre- 
pares the  mind  to  undertake  it  successfully.  It  is  wrong  to  begin  to 
explai;i  authors  too  soon.  How  do  we  suppose  a  primary  school  pupil 
can  reap  any  benefit  from  reading:  Animals  sick  with  the  pestilence^ 
a  scene  from  Tarluffe,  the  Imprecations  of  CamilluSj  a  Funeral  Oration 
by  Bossuet,  an  Epistle  of  Boileau^  when  w^e  dare  not  pretend  that  a 
child  of  twelve  years  of  age  possesses  enough  experience  of  life,  enough 
ideas  and  judgment,  to  seize  upon  the  true  meaning  of  those  works, 
which  were  written  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  men,  and  not 
for  the  education  of  children  in  a  primary  school?  Lamartine,  in  his 
Voyage  en  Orient,  makes  a  very  just  reflection  apropos  to  this  :  "  Every 
wave,"  he  says,  "  urges  me  towards  Greece ;  I  touch  it. .  Its  appearance 
moves  mo  profoundly,  much  less  however  than  if  all  these  memories 
had  not  withered  in  my  heart  by  having  been  amassed  in  my  memory 
before  my  thought  understood  them.  Greece  is  to  me  like  a  book 
whoso  beauties  are  tarnished  because  we  were  made  to  read  it  before 
we  had  the  power  to  comprehend  it.  I  prefer  a  tree,  a  fountain  under 
a  rock,  a  laurel  rose  on  the  border  of  a  river,  under  the  crumbled  arch- 
way of  a  bridge 'tapestried  with  vines,  to  the  monument  of  one  of  those 
classic  kingdoms  which  recall  nothing  to  my  mind  but  the  ennui  they 
gave  me  iu  my  childhood." 
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But  how  can  we  form  the  style  by  intuitive  teaching  f  it  will  be  i\sked. 
Shall  we  only  requira  of  tlie  pupil  to  describe  the  things  he  has  eeen 
and  the  feelings  he  really  felt  ? 

And  why  should  we  seek  for  other  subjects  ?  Do  we  teach  style  by 
imitated  composition  and  verbiage  ? 

We  highly  appreciate  the  originality  of  writers  who  are  imposing  by 
their  talent  or  their  genius,  and  we  would  make  the  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary and  secondaiy  schools  make  imitations  and  amplifications  which 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  prevent  that  precious  quality  from  de- 
veloping! lias  not  Boileau,  that  master  in  the  art  of  writing,  said, 
"Before  writing,  learn  to  think";  "what  is  well  conceived  is  clearly 
spoken,  and  the  words  come  easily  to  tell  it." 

Intuitive  teaching,  which  teaches  how  to  think  and  produces  concep- 
tion before  description,  is  what  must  be  preferred  even  as  preparation 
for  literary  studies. 

Intui'ive  Teaching  makes  School  attractive. 

Shall  we  speak  of  the  reproach  cast  upon  intuitive  teaching  because  it 
banishes  pain,  labor  and  effort  by  transforming  studies  into  a  species 
of  joy  ?  Is  the  school  then  supposed  to  be  a  gloomy  place  where  little 
children  are  condemned  to  painful,  wearisome  labors  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  make  them  feel  that  work  is  not  a  punishment,  and  that  the  ideal, 
which  is  the  sovereign  good,  is  not  repose  but  useful  activity  ?  Intui-' 
live  teaching  abolishes  tlie  sterile  efforts  which  these  pupils  must  make 
to  whom  things  are  spoken  of,  of  which  they  have  not  the  least  idea 
and  which  they  do  not  see,  but  replaces  them  by  that  fertilizing  effort 
of  the  mind  which  seizQj  with  avidity  the  notions  presented  to  it  in  an 
attractive  form.  By  rendering  the  earliest  studies  painful,  we  rebuff 
the  children  and  disgust  them  with  study.  This  is  why  the  school,  so 
badly  organized,  has  need  of  punishments  and  rewards  as  a  provoca- 
tive of  labor,  while  the  kindergarten  and  the  school  in  which  the 
teaching  is  intuitive  do  very  well  without  those  factitious  means  of 
emulation  and  repression. 

Intuitive  Teaching  not  Irreligiouf,  nor  Immoral. 

Intuitive  teaching  has  been  accused  of  being  opposed  to  morality,  and 
of  leading  to  materialism  by  the  habit  it  gives  the  mind  to  admit  only 
what  has  been  proved,  to  observe  only  what  is  tangible. 

In  certain  places  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences  and  their 
introduction  into  the  programmes  of  primary  instruction  are  bitterly 
combatted,  because  they  are  accused  of  being  irreligious.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  perfectly  answered  this  objection.  "  Far  from  science 
being  irreligious,"  he  says,  "  it  is  the  abandonment  of  science  that  is 
irreligious.  Let  us  make  an  humble  comparison.  Let  us  suppose  an 
author  whom  we  should  salute  every  day  with  praises  expressed  in 
pompous  style.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  wisdom,  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  his  works  are  the  constant  subject  of  the  praises  addressed  to  him. 
Let  us  suppose  that  those  who  praise  his  works  have  never  seen  even 
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the  cover  of  them,  have  never  read  them,  never  even  tried  to  compre- 
hend them ;  of  what  value  would  their  praises  be  ?  And  yet,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  let  us  see  how 
humanity  has  generally  conducted  itself  toward  the  universe  and  its 
great  cause.  It  is  not  science,  then,  but  indifference  to  science,  that  is 
irreligious." 

Intuitive,  teaching  can  only  be  considered  immoral  by  those  who  look 
upon  morality  as  a  mass  of  traditional  prescriptions  to  be  inculcated 
upon  children  by  the  aid  of  formulas  which  they  are  taught  to  learn 
by  heart.  It  is  thought  that  moral  culture,  which  is  the  essential  part 
of  general  education,  consists  in  preaching  sermons  and  saying  cate- 
chisms." 

The  field  for  the  culture  of  morality  is  consequently  the  family  and 
the  schools.  It  is  obtained  by  observing  a  discipline  that  is  conforma- 
ble to  nature.  By  developing  good  feelings  inculcated  early,  by  inspir- 
ing sincerity,  by  forming  upright  hearts  and  characters,  by  showing 
that  in  all  circumstances  labor  is  the  law  of  humanity,  by  transforming 
the  school  into  a  little  society  in  which  reign  truth  and  justice,  we 
form  moral  beings  much  more  easily  than  by  telling  them  stories  called 
moral  stories,  and  by  discourses  upon  virtue  and  vice. 

"The  intuition  of  morality,"  says  M.  Guilliaurae,  "is  the  knowledge 
of  duty.  Now  duty  is  not  the  result  of  theories.  It  is  derived  as  little 
from  ethics  as  digestion  is  derived  from  physiology.  Theory,  true  or 
false,  plays  but  a  subaltern  part  in  it.  It  exercises  control  for  the 
acquiescence  of  the  intellect  over  the  will  already  fixed  without  it. 
But  the  practice  of  duty  which  is  the  result  of  action  that  has  become 
babit,  alone  has  importance  for  the  ends  of  education." 

Faith  in  the  supernatural  has  been  in  all  times  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
social  progress.  The  school  of  the  people  was  not  made  to  preserve  the 
chains  which  have  so  long  interfered  with  the  blossoming  out  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  powerful  scientific  current  bears  us  along.  Free 
examination  is  the  characteristic  of  modern  civilization.  In  our 
society  man  has  no  longer  to  expect  anything  but  from  himself,  from 
his  own  will,  his  own  energy,  his  own  intelligence.  If  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  conquests  that  are  dear  to  us  and  constitute  our  glory,  we 
must  conform  our  system  of  education  to  the  principles  which  rule 
modem  society.  Authoritative  teaching,  dogmatic,  narrow  and  full  of 
errors,  prejudices  and  falsehoods,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  scholasticism 
of  the  middle  ages  is  to  give  place  to  intuitive  teaching  which  develops 
the  child  in  the  integrity  of  his  faculties  and  will  prepare  generations 
of  intelligent,  moral  and  free  men. 
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The  above  Revised  Edition  of  Barnard's  French  Pedagogy  will  be  put 
to  piess  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  wanted.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  instructive  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  language. 

Principals  of  Normal  Schools,  College  Professors  of  Normal  Depart- 
ments, and  Chairs  of  Pedagogy,  and  all  Educators  and  Teachers  interested 
in  the  gradual  development  of  existing  systems  and  methods,  can  hasten 
the  publication  by  addressing  a  postal  order  to  the  Editor. 
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CAMBRIDGE  SYNDICATE,   1880. 

The  first  examination  of  teachers  by  either  of  the  grcj*t  English  Uni- 
versities in  reference  to  certificate  or  degree  was  held  in  June^last,  as  was 
announced  in  this  Journal  (p.  77)  at  the  close  of  the  Paper  by  Prof.  Quick 
in  the  Cambridge  Course  of  Lectures  for  Teachers.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  an  article  by  Prof.  Quick  in  the  English  Journal  of 
Education  for  November,  1880,  giving  the  results  of  the  examination  w^ith 
valuable  su'Xgestions  as  to  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  and  the  best  modes 
of  conducting  the  same  in  future. 

In  this  and  in  similar  examinations  (for  this  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  teachr'rs  have  been  examined  in  England:  the  College  of  Preceptors 
lias  been  examining  for  years)  1  Iiavc  bei:u  much  struck  by  the  unanimity 
of  the  examiners.  Though  the  subjects  are  totally  different,  and  perhaps 
the  methf)ds  of  the  examiners  somewhat  different  also,  their  estimate  of 
tlie  candidates  shows  few  discnqiancies.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory.  It 
proves  tliat  the  same  people  do  well,  and  the  same  do  ill,  in  different  sub- 
jects and  with  different  examiners.  IJwt,  if  I  may  state  my  individual 
opinion,  I  am  bv  no  means  sure  that  the  best  candidates  always  do  best  in 
examination.  I'here  are  two  factors,  so  to  speak,  which  are  needed  to 
produce  success  in  such  a  case  as  this, — the  first,  intelligence;  the  second, 
special  preparation.  Within  limits,  these  factors  may  vary  inversely  with- 
out entlangering  the  result,  but  we  know  that  a  product  vanishes  when 
any  factor  eipials  zero,  and  this  holds  in  the  present  case.  A  very  stupid 
person  may  fail  after  careful  preparation ;  and  Lord  Cairns  or  Professor 
Huxley  would  certainly  be  pluck(r<l  if  they  tried  to  pass  without  reading 
anything  on  the  subject.  Of  the  two  factors,  perhai>s  special  study  is  the 
more  important  for  the  examination,  though  intelligence  is  by  far  the  more 
important  for  good  teaching.  These  truths  about  the  examination  were 
not  well  understood  by  some  of  the  candidates.  Sevend  of  great  intelli- 
gence, and  I  dare  saj'  of  very  considerable  teaching  powers,  neglected 
special  study  to  a  point  where  success  was  endangered,  and  in  some  cases 
sacrificed.  Of  course  one  has  a  great  dislike  to  plucking  anyone  who  has 
a  cultivated  mind  and  is  probably  a  good  teacher;  but  one's  business  is  to 
find  out  whether  A  and  B  know  certain  subjects,  and  if  they  don't  one 
can't  say  they  do,  however  high  an  estimate  one  may  form  of  their  gen- 
eral capacity. 

The  easiest  questions  that  can  be  set  are  those  which  ask  merely  for 
reproduction, — mere  book- work  questions,  as  the  Cambridge  phrase  is. 
A  friendly  critic  complained  of  my  pai>er  as  having  too  much  book-work 
in  it.  and  it  is  perhaps  fairly  open  to  this  objection ;  but  some  questions 
are  needed  to  test  careful  and  accurate  reading.  A  practice  has  got  estab- 
lished with  some  examiners  of  testing  careful  study  by  asking  about 
unimportant  things — 

"  How  manv  notef  a  eawhat  hap. 
And  wbetner  i«hawins  have  Btringi.** 

The  notion  is,  that  if  unimportant  things  are  remembered,  important 
things  are  sure  to  be  known.  But  this  kind  of  examining  leads  to  false 
methods  of  studying.  The  true  art  of  study  consists  in  seizing  on  essen- 
tials, and  attending  to  unessentials  only  so  far  as  they  are  accessories 
needful  as  a  background  is  in  a  picture.  But  if  unimportant  things  are 
"sure  to  be  sbt/'  they  instantly  become  important  to  students  preparing 
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for  examinalioD,  and  a  reasonable  view  of  the  subject  is  thus  rendered 
impossible.  With  this  conviction,  I  set  no  book-work  question  that  did 
not,  in  my  estimation,  turn  on  some  point  of  interest  or  importance.  The 
following  (and  one  other)  are  the  only  questions  of  pure  book-work: 

1.  What  are  the  chief  recommendations  Luther  gives  the  town  coun- 
cillors of  Germany  in  his  celebrated  letter  of  1524? 

10.  State  some  of  Jacotot's  Aphorisms. 

14.  On  what  ground  did  Arnold  advocate  introducing  Natural  Science 
into  schools? 

15.  In  speaking  of  the  education  of  his  own  daughter,  what  does 
Arnold  say  about  the  intellectual  education  of  girls? 

Luther's  letter  ought  to  have  been  known,  but  it  was  not  to  38  out  of 
42  candidates.  It  is  to  be  found  in  English  in  Henry  Barnard's  •*  Ger- 
man Educational  Reformers,"  and  in  German  in  most  books  on  the  His- 
tory of  Education.  Jacotot's  Aphorisms  were  much  better  known; 
indeed,  only  5  candidates  failed  utterly  in  this  quesfion,  or  omitted  it,  and 
the  average  of  the  whole  42  was  about  half-marks.  The  two  questions 
about  Arnold  referred  to  passages  which  I  thought  must  have  struck  any 
intelligent  reader  of  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold.  Arnold  was  one  of  the 
first  to  propose  teaching  Natural  Science  in  schools,  and  he  gives-  as  his 
reason  that  we  ought  to  begin  at  school  whatever  it  may  be  desirable  to 
study  in  after  life;  for  as  adults  we  can  continue  a  study,  though  we  cannot 
start  in  one  that  is  new  to  us.  In  the  passage  about  the  education  of  girls, 
Arnold  insists  on  the  importance  of  examinations,  and  regrets  that  for 
girls  there  was  nothing  like  the  degree  examination  at  Oxford.  As  both 
the  teaching  of  Natural  Science  and  examination  of  women  are  now 
receiving  so  much  attention,  I  should  have  thought  that  these  passages  in 
Stanley's  Arnold  would  have  been  observed  and  remembered.  I  was 
therefore  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  only  12  of  the  42  knew  the 
passage  about  the  education  of  girls,  and  only  3  gave  me  Arnold's  reason 
for  introducing  Natural  Science.  As  I  said,  the  special  subjects,  Locke 
and  Arnold,  had  not  been  properly  studied.  As  Arnold  was  a  special 
subject,  we  assumed  that  everj'one  would  be  familiar  with  Stanley's  Dfe 
of  Arnold;  but  as  the  book  was  not  mentioned  in  the  list  sent  out  of 
books  on  the  history  of  education  (a  list  for  which  I  was  responsible),  the 
students,  many  of  them,  thought  they  were  not  expected  to  read  it. 

In  the  questions  I  have  mentioned,  the  factor  thought  of  was  special 
preparation.  In  the  others  I  sought  to  give  more  or  less  play  to  the 
intelligence.  But  directly  one  asks  for  thought,  one  asks  for  what  even 
able  candidates  cannot,  as  a  rule,  give  one  on  the  spot.  As  they  cannot 
pay  in  coin  (to  use  Addison's  metaphor)  they  must  write  a  check,  t.  c, 
they  must  give  proof  of  thought  accumulated  elsewhere.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  find  it  almost  impossible  to  think  against  time  in  examination. 
The  very  best  thinking  often  goes  at  a  snail's  pace,  and,  like  the  snail, 
shuts  up  altogether  if  we  try  to  hurry  it.  So  candidates  naturally  fall 
back  on  what  they  remember,  and  often  come  armed  with  convenient 
formula,  which  show  that  sonnbody  has  thought,  but  not  the  candidate. 
Those  who  were  in  for  this  examination,  no  doubt,  considered  themselves 
very  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  get  hold  of  many  of  these  formula; 
but  to  iudge  from  their  use  of  those  they  did  get  hold  of,  I  doubt  if  they 
would  have  been  any  better  off  with  more.  E.  g.,  I  asked  what  advan- 
tage Froebel  sought  to  secure  for  children  by  means  of  the  Kindergarten ; 
and  about  Froebel  some  of  the  candidates  were  provided  with  a  formula?. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  answer  to  this  question  I  was  told  that 
*'  Froebel  sought  to  exercise  the  instincts,  which  were  seven  in  number — 
activity,  agriculture,  transformation,  curiosity,  sociability,  religion,"  and 
some  other,  I  forget  what,  and  have  no  wish  to  refresh  my  memory.  And 
this  list  seemed  to  some  candidates  so  well  suited  to  "satisfy  the  ex- 
aminer," that  they  managed  to  bring  it  in  in  dealing  with  some  other 
questions.  I  must  say  I  look  forward  with  alarm  to  i\^  time  when 
candidates  wiU  present  themselves  furnished  with  a  panoply  of  such 
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fonnulre,  and  will  learn  no  more  from  the  history  of  education  than  a 
schoolboy  would  learn  by  committing  to  memory  the  hard  names  pasted 
on  the  fossils  in  a  geological  museum.  We  should  do  well  to  remember 
how  easily  the  study  of  the  History  may  be  injured  by  the  thought  of  a 
coming  examination.  This  thought  indeed  changes  the  attitude  of  the 
student's  mind.  He  is  tempted  to  think  of  what  he  reads  no  longer  as 
tho  expression  of  truths  whirli  may  affect  his  own  views  and  practice  in 
education,  but  as  so  much  infonnation  to  be  got  up  by  a  particular  day, 
and  dropped  again  wlien  it  lias  served  its  turn.  The  friends  of  the  exam- 
ination (with  whom  I  wish  to  be  reckou(Ml)  maintain  that  it  is  better  for 
teachers  to  have  studied  the  History  even  for  examination  than  not  at  all; 
but  when  hand-books  aro  introduced,  formulas  settled,  and  studying  the 
History  means  tagging  to  each  distinguished  name  a  list  of  words  that 
are  supposed  to  express  just  what  tho  examiner  will  ask  for,  it  will  be  at 
least  doubtful  whether  wo  should  go  on  examining  in  the  History  of 
Education. 

As  this  question  bears  on  an  important  point  in  the  historj'  of  education. 
I  should  like  to  give  some  materials,  for  the  right  answer.  In  learning 
anything  there  are  two  things  to  bo  considered — (1)  the  advantag(?  we 
shall  find  from  knowing  that  subject  or  having  that  skill,  (2)  the  effect 
which  tho  study  of  that  subject  or  practising  for  that  skill  will  have  on 
tho  mind  or  the  body.  Tho  two  are  obviously  quite  distinct,  though  it 
may  be  maintained  that  according  to  **the  economy  of  Nature"  they 
must  practifrally  coincide,  i,  e.,  that  in  learning  the  most  useful  things  we 
shall  get  the  best  training  of  mind  and  body.  The  utilitarian  view  of 
instruction  is  then  that  we  shouhl  teach  things  in  themselves  useful,  and 
either  neglect  tho  result  on  the  mind  and  body  of  the  learner  or  assunuj 
that  it  must  bo  tho  right  result  in  accordance  with  "the  economy  of 
Nature."  Again,  when  the  subjects  are  settled,  the  utilitarian  thinks  how 
the  knowledge  or  skill  may  bo  most  speedily  accpiired,  and  not  how  this 
or  that  method  of  acquisition  will  affect  the  faculties.  Now  Locke  is  often 
spoken  of  as  tho  leacier  of  the  utilitarians.  How  far  is  the  utilitarian  view 
adopted  by  him?  No  doubt  very  much  what  he  has  WTltten  in  the  Thmighis 
under  the  head  of  **  learning"  seems  utilitarian.  He  recommends  the  study 
of  Latin  just  as  he  recommends  tho  study  of  Law,  because  "he  knows  no 
place  which  a  gentleman  can  w^ell  fill"  without  a  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects. And  in  the  methods  he  prescribes  he  aims  simply  at  pointing  out 
the  quickest  route  to  the  knowledge,  and  in  language-teaching  he  is  tho 
precursor  of  the  professedly  utilitarian  Hamilton.  Hut  on  the  other  hand 
"learning"  was  not  the  whole  of  education  with  Locke,  but,  as  he  him- 
self says,  the  last  and  least  part.  He  thought  children  incapable  of  much 
intellectual  tmining,  so  he  laid  the  main  stress  of  their  education  on  the 
formation  of  habits.  Industry  was  to  be  one  of  these  habits,  and  study 
was  to  be  encouraged  to  prevent  "my  young  master"  from  " saunterinij.^* 
Any  study  might  servo  this  purpose,  and  therefore  Locke  chose  useful 
studies,  and  in  this  he  seems  utilitarian;  but  at  the  same  time  he  asserts 
that  tho  studies  the  Governor  should  put  his  pupil  on  "are  but  as  it  were 
1h(i  e.r<:rcis(i  of  his  faculties,  and  employment  of  his  time,  etc."  {TJioyghh, 
§94.)  And  when  tho  age  of  childhood  was  past  the  "conduct  of  the 
understanding"  was  to  be  thought  of  before  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
e<^e  He  lays  down  as  the  object  of  studies  "an  increase  of  the  powers 
and  activity  of  the  mind,  not  an  enlargement  of  its  possessions  "  (Conduct 
of  the  Umierstanding,  §  19,  ad  /.).  Such  language  as  this  entirely  dis- 
qualifies the  philosopher  for  the  leadership  of  the  utilitarians. 

When  I  think  of  the  time  and  study  it  has  taken  me  to  make  this  out, 
and  of  the  time  and  care  it  takes  me  now  to  state  it,  I  feel  very  indulgent 
to  students  who  crave  for  formula?,  and  half  suspect  that  I  myself  should 
be  plucked  if  I  went  in  for  an  examination  without  laying  in  a  good  stock 
of  them. 

I  must  hasten  on  and  say  less  about  the  rest  of  the  paper  than  I  should 
like  to  say. 
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I  tried  lo  puzzle  the  lovers  of  phrases  bv  asking  the  meaning  of  Mon- 
taigne's Saroirpar  cocur  n* est  pas  savoir,  Tx)  this  question  I  only  had  four 
satisfactory  answers,  but  this  is  nearly  1  in  10 — not  so  bad,  considering 
that  of  the  people  who  quote  the  saying  not  1  in  10  understands  it. 

It  may  gratify  the  Jesuits,  in  their  present  troubles  in  France  and  else- 
where, to  know  that  they  seem  popular  with  English  students.  In  the 
question  about  their  school  system  only  seven  candidates  failed,  and  most 
of  the  remaining  thirty-five  did  veiy  well. 

I  asked  for  an  account  of  some  English  writer  on  education  before  the 
Great  Rebellion.  Now  that  an  Enghsh  University  is  examining  in  the 
history  of  education,  our  old  writers  will  no  doubt  be  rediscovered.  A 
German  has  lately  been  writing  on  the  only  English  schoolmaster  of  the 
olden  time  whose  reputation  has  survived — Ascham;  but  to  my  mind  Mul- 
caster  is  still  more  interesting,  and  Brinsly's  Ludus  Literarivs  is  well 
worth  reading.  At  present  there  is  some  difficulty,  indeed  great  difficulty, 
in  getting  the  entire  books  of  Mulcaster  and  Brinsly,  but  large  extracts 
arc  to  be  seen  in  Henry  Barnard's  English  Pedagogy — Second  Serie^t. 

I  asked  what  objects  Comenius  sought  to  secure  by  means  of  his  Orbis 
Pictvs;  but  few  candidates  mentioned  his  chief  object,  which  was  to 
avoid  what  he  calls  "  the  unhappy  divorce  of  words  and  things,"  and  in 
giving  the  knowledge  of  words  to  give  also  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
to  which  they  referred. 

The  answers  about  Rousseau's  ideal  boy  of  12  and  about  Pestalozzi  at 
Stanz  were  with  a  few  exceptions  satisfactory. 

The  "advanced  questions"  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  called  *'  subjects 
for  essays,"  for  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  particularly  advanced 
in  them,  at  least  in  my  share  of  them.  The  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  Reformers  when  they  insist  that  education  should  be  "according  to 
Nature  "  should  not  I  think  be  put  off  to  an  advanced  stage  in  the  study 
of  them,  though  no  doubt  it  is  so  put  off  in  many  cases.  The  School 
Guardian  tells  us,  "  the  Advanced  Questions  imply  a  great  deal.  Only 
daring  theorists  or  practical  teachers  of  some  experience  could  have 
attempted  them."  if  this  is  correct  all  the  candidates  must  have  been 
daring  theorists  or  practical  teachers  of  some  experience,  for  they  all 
attempted  the  Advanced  Questions.  But  perhaps  even  Danton  would  not 
have  considered  "daring"  the  chief  requisite  for  success  in  examination, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  the  bold  attempt  in  all  cases  improved  the  position 
of  the  candidate.  If  I  had  to  decide  by  the  answers  to  my  "advanced 
questions "  only,  I  could  not  have  passed  half  of  those  who  were  in  for 
the  examination.  There  was  a  choice  between  a  question  about  Arnold 
and  reforms  in  public  schools,  and  a  question  about  Nature,  but  only  eight 
chose  the  Arnold. 

Of  the  forty-two  candidates  twenty-seven  passed  our  examination. 
Eighteen  of  these  have  received  a  certificate  of  Practical  Efficiency. 
This  was  tested,  I  hear,  by  trial-lessons.  I  have  not  seen  the  Report  of 
the  Syndicate,  so  I  know  nothing  of  the  examination  further  than  I  my- 
self took  part  in  it^ 
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LETTER  OF  THOMAS  HUNTER,  PH.  D.,  PreHdent, 

Utterly  disgusted  with  the  barbarous  system  of  restraint,  ignorantly 
called  "discipline,"  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  city, 
I  had  resolved,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  College,  that  our 
pupil-teachers  should  be  trained  to  a  liigher  and  better  knowledge  of 
child  nature.  With  this  object  in  view  I  carefully  studied  the  life,  the 
labors,  and  the  system  of  the  immortal  Froebel,  and  found  in  his  Kinder- 
garten the  true  foundation  of  all  correct  teaching — a  deep,  broad,  natural 
foundation,  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  solid  superstructure. 

The  key-note  of  the  Kindergarten  is  the  natural  activity  of  the  child, 
which  is  utilized  for  purposes  of  bodily,  moral,  and  mental  growth.  The 
child  needs  physical  exercise.  Play  is  a  necessity  of  its  nature.  The 
simple  but  profoundly  philosophical  mind  of  Froebel  seized  this  necessity 
and  turned  it  into  a  powerful  instrument  of  culture.  He  adapted  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  celebrated  games  which  are  now  amusing,  develop- 
ing, and  instructing  thousands  of  children  all  over  the  world. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  the  habits  of  children  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  man  is  bom  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  destroy; 
and  that  "the  natural  state  of  man  is  war."  Every  parent  realizes  this 
to  his  cost.  The  child  delights  to  pick  things  to  pieces,  to  pluck  up 
flowers,  to  break  shrubs,  to  rob  birds'  nests,  to  smash  the  eggs,  to  quarrel, 
to  fight,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  a  most  cruel  little  animal.  It  takes  the  con- 
stant vigilant  care  of  a  wise  mother  to  check  and  cure  these  natural  pro- 
pensities. And  hence,  long  before  Froebel's  time,  lettered  blocks  and 
other  agencies  were  employed  to  minister  to  the  child's  natural  desire  to 
construct  and  destroy.  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  child 
seems  pleased  with  the  work  of  building  his  blocks  into  an  imaginary 
house  or  church,  his  joy  is  unbounded  and  his  laugh  the  loudest  when 
he  destroys  the  work  of  his  own  hands  and  beholds  the  little  edifice  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Culture  has  done  wonders  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
more  certainly  than  it  has  done  in  the  animal;  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  the  former  passively  submits,  wliile  the  latter  actively  resists.  With 
all  the  barbarian  races,  as  far  back  as  history  reaches,  destnictiveness 
has  been  their  characteristic;  and  wherever  man  has  become  civilized  he 
has  become  a  builder.  Constructiven?s8  has  been  the  visible  sign  of  his 
civilization.  Destnictiveness  is  natural  activity  viciously  exercised;  con- 
stnictiveness  is  natural  activity  cultivated  and  employed  for  beneficent 
puqioses;  and  this  truth  is  the  basis  of  the  Kindergarten,  of  the  weaving, 
and  making  and  building,  and  instructive  amusements  which  will  ere 
long  work  a  great  reform  in  professional  teaching. 

The  common  schools  were  established  to  conserve  the  state.    This  is 
the  only  logical  reason  for  their  existence.    If  the  state  could  be  con- 
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served  without  them,  it  lias  no  more  riglit  to  supply  education  than  it 
has  to  supply  paintings,  statuary,  or  any  other  expensive  luxury.  If  all 
j)eople  were  vjrealthy  a  common  school  system  would  be  unnecessary. 
But  since  the  great  majority  are  poor,  and  struggling  for  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, siii  e  the  condition  of  orphanage  and  half-orphanage  compels 
children  at  a  very  tender  age  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  fight  for  exist- 
ence, since  millions  of  parents  are  ignorant,  or  depraved,  or  selfish,  and 
either  will  not  or  ciin  not  give  their  children  an  education,  the  state  must 
save  itself  from  destruction  by  maintaining  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Charity  schools  or  free  schools  will  flourish  in  a  monarchy  where  society 
is  divided  into  castes,  and  where  young  people  are  taught  '*to  onler 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  before  their  betters,"  but  will  not  thrive 
in  a  republican  atmosphere  where  there  are  no  **  betters" — ^at  least  before 
the  law.  In  a  republic  the  common  school  is  a  common  necessity.  But 
the  common  school  is  far  from  perfect.  Teachers  have  long  known  and 
pointed  out  its  imperfections,  not  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  but  of  im- 
proving it.  In  doing  this  we  have  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  system 
the  very  technical  terms  which  enabled  them  to  assail  it,  and  which,  but 
for  us,  they  would  never  have  known.  Did  the  "  citizen  and  tax-payer" 
ever  reflect  on  what  it  costs  to  hang  one  of  these  neglect chI  waifs?  From 
the  policeman  to  the  prison,  with  all  its  wardens  and  keepers,  through 
the  court  wj^h  its  judges,  prosecuting  officers,  and  costly  appliances,  to 
the  sheriff,  who  finally  hurls  the  wretch  into  eternity,  the  cost  is  simply 
enormous;  and  the  mcmey,  if  expended  on  education,  would  give  a  col- 
legiate education  to  a  dozen  orphans.  In  the  ratio  in  which  we  multiply 
schools  we  diminish  crime,  which,  after  all,  is  the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
"citizen  and  tax-payer."  We  are  aware  that  a  snobbish  Anglicised 
American,  more  fitted  for  the  region  of  St.  James  than  for  the  land  of 
Jefferson,  has  asserted  that  the  common  school  is  the  nursery  of  crime; 
but  as  he  did  not  give  one  particle  of  proof,  and  as  his  articles  were  full 
of  mistakes  and  redolent  of  Tory  prejudices,  we  must  still  adhere  to  our 
statement,  and  insist  upon  the  multiplication  of  schools  as  a  mese  matter 
of  economy.  But  the  schools,  to  be  truly  economicral,  must  be  thoroughly 
efficient.  The  system  must  be  thoroughly  graded,  commencing  with  the 
Kindergarten  and  passing  up  to  the  high  and  normal  school.  This  gives 
a  head,  trunk,  limbs,  and  feet — a  completely  organized  body. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  Kindergarten  in  the  "model 
school "  connected  with  the  Normal  College,  I  requested  the  Committee 
in  charge  to  employ  an  experienced  Kindergartner,  and  to  expend  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  material.  The  request 
was  granted,  FroebeVs  games  were  procured,  and  Dr.  Douai  and  his 
'  daughter  employed.  In  justice  to  both  it  must  be  stated  that  they  proved 
'ithemselves  excellent  teachers,  and  that  the  subsequent  failure  was  no 
fault  of  theirs.  If  Dr.  Douai  was  to  blame  at  all,  it  was  because  he  did 
not  insist  upon  the  first  essential  requisite  of  success;  he  did  not  insist 
npon  having  children  of  the  right  age;  or  if  he  did  insist,  his  insistence 
availed  him  nothing.  His  first  step  was  fatal.  He  began  Vie  Kindergarten 
iHth  children  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  old.  Unfortunately 
the  College  was  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  "Model  School";  so  that  I 
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found  it  (lifilcult  to  give  Dr.  Douai  that  aid  and  support  which  he  needed. 
Tlie  principal  of  the  "  Model  School  *'  had  no  faith  in  it  and  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  *' teaching  children  to  play."  She  took  special  pains  to  inform 
the  different  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  College  that  the  introduc- 
tion an<l  maintenance  of  the  Kindergarten  was  a  useless  waste  of  the 
public  money.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  at  that  time  (1870),  Froe- 
bel's  system  was  comparatively  new  to  America,  and  that  its  principles 
were  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  even  by  the  majority  of  eminent 
teachers.     Thus  failed  my  first  attempt  to  establish  the  Kindergarten. 

Although  I  must,  in  justice,  accept  my  fair  share  of  the  !)lame,  the 
failure  was  not  without  its  benefits.  It  wtis  to  me  a  profitable  k-sson.  It 
showed  me  the  proper  conditions  under  which  the  Kindergarten  could  be 
made  a  success.     These  conditions  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  able  and  thoroughly  trained  Kindergartner. 

2.  A  uniform  class  of  children  of  the  average  age  of  four  years. 
8.     A  full  supply  of  the  requisite  material. 

4.     A  principal  teacher  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Kindergarten. 

An  American,  or  at  least  a  lady  with  whom  English  is  the  mother 
tongue,  will  succeed  most  easily  among  American*  children.  A  conti- 
nental European  may  be  abler  and  more  experienced;  but  the  slightest 
acciiit  is  an  impeiliment,  for  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  teachitr  is  to 
cultivate  language  and  harmony.  The  true  Kindergartner  should  l)e 
able  and  willing  to  perform  all  tlie  functions  of  a  wise  educated  mother. 

Accordingly  when  the  "Model  School,"  now  the  Training  Department, 
"Was  transferred  in  1874  to  the  new  building  erected  for  its  use,  and  con- 
nected with  the  College  by  a  covered  causeway,  one  of  its  critic  teachers, 
thoroughly  adapted  by  nature  and  education  for  the  work,  completely 
mastered  the  principles  and  practice  of  'the  Kindergarten  under  Mrs. 
Kraus,  and  having  been  promoted  by  the  Committee  to  the  position  of 
Kindergartner,  she  subsequently  introduced  the  system  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  results.  Notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  we  use 
the  Kindergarten  as  an  experimental  class  for  the  pupil-teachers  of  the 
College,  the  demand  for  admission  is  so  great  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  we  could  form  ten  classes,  had  we  the  necessary  acconuno- 
dations. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten 
instruction  on  the  children  when  they  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the 
school?  The  effect  has  been  tested  by  comparing  them  with  children 
who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  the  Kindergarten;  and  we  have  invaria- 
bly found  tliat  the  children  trained  in  the  Kindergjirten  are  brighter, 
quicker,  and  more  intelligent;  and  that  especially  in  all  school  work,  such 
as  writing  and  drawing,  requiring  muscular  power  and  flexibility  in  the 
wri<t  and  fingers,  they  pre-eminently  excel. 

There  should  be  a  Kindergarten  class  in  every  primary  school  in  the 

land.     Of  course  the  children's  garden  in  which  to  perform  their  games, 

in  great  cities  or  towns,  is  out  of  the  question.     Children  play  in  the 

•basement,  in  the  garret,  in  the  nurscr}'.     How  many  children  in  New 

York  play  in  a  garden?    The  children  in  the  primary  schools  can  use 
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the  play-ffTOund  and  tlie  class-room,  and  have  ample  accommodation  for 
many  of  the  practices  of  the  Kindergarten. 

One  ^rviii  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten  has  not  been 
Bunicicntly  dwelt  upon — one  that  should  occupy  tlie  attention  of  the 
patriot  and  the  political  economist — and  tliat  is  that  ////?  prineipka  and 
practice  of  t/ie  Kindergarten  unonsciomly  create  and  foster  a  taste  for 
media  II teal  traden.  In  these  days,  when  the  great  majority  of  young  men 
seek  the  counting-house  and  tlie  learneil  profession,  in  order  to  escape 
manual  labor,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importimce  to  extend  a  syst<?m 
of  instruction  which  inculcates  a  love  and  respect  for  work  and  the  work- 
ing-man. All  the  little  songs  about  the  farmer,  the  cooper,  the  carpenter, 
etc.,  while  cultivating  the  ear  for  harmony,  insensibly  lead  the  children 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  all  industrial  occupations. 

The  poor,  and  especially  the  poor  in  great  cities,  most  need  the  refining 
and  ennobling  influence  of  the  Kindergarten.  Among  this  clnss,  the 
wisilom,  the  kindness,  the  care  of  an  educated  motherly  teacher  {i.e.  the 
Kindcrgarlner)  could  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  She  can 
mould  them  at  the  most  plastic  age,  and  thus  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
future  crime.  I5ut  it  Is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  a  short  article  like  the  present. 

The  pupil -teachers  of  the  Normal  College  learn  through  the  Kinder- 
garten a  great  deal  of  chil<l  nature  which  they  could  not  otherwise  learn; 
and  all  hough  they  find  no  Kindergarten  classes  in  the  public  schools  to 
teach,  they  enter  upon  their  work  with  a  loftier  idea  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  an<l  with  a  broader  humanity  for  the  errors  and  mitserics 
of  their  fellow  beings. 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  time  will  soon  come,  wc  trust,  w^fien  the  Kindergarten  will  have 
a  Tnmsition  Class  composed  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven  years,  and  the  Primary  School  wilf  mo<lify  its  classification  and 
methods,  so  as  to  continue  the  work  of  development  begun  in  the  Kin- 
dcrgiu'teu  by  further  applications  of  Froebel's  method. 

In  tluj  State  Normal  School  building  in  Baltimore,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  principal  and  state  superintend- 
ent, a  training  class  an<l  Kindergarten  was  conducted  by  Miss  Anna  W. 
Barnard,  a  graduate  of  Miss  Burritt  in  1879-80.  The  four  ladies  who  grad- 
uated in  1880  arc  now  conducting  Kindergartens  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. The  success,  b6th  of  the  training  class  and  the  Kindergarten, 
was  un<iuestioned,  and  the  principle  and  methods  of  Froebel's  system 
Prof.  Newell  holds  in  the  highest  estimation  as  the  basis  of  all  chihl  cul- 
ture and  normal  training  ;  but  the  reduced  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  state  Normal  School  prevented  his  continuing  the  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun,  mainly  by  private  resources  [donation  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson]. 

A  Training  Class  and  Model  Kindergarten  have  been  esUiblished  in  the 
Btatc  Normal  School  at  Oslikosh,  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  ^linnesotu  at  Winona,  and  in  the  Oswego  Training  School,  by 
Prof.  Sheldon. 
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•introduction. 

The  Institution— of  which  tlie  Free  Kindergarten  located  (1881)  at  1521 
Broadway  (corner  of  4olh  street)  is  the  first  grade— was  founded  in  1878 
by  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  under  the  lead  of  Prof. 
Felix  Adlcr,  Ph.  D.,  as  a  model  of  the  instruction  which  can  be  and 
should  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  people — to  enable  them,  when  grown 
up  to  be  men  and  women,  to  help  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  the  dignity  of  intellectuality  to  labor,  and  to  workingmen  as  a  class. 
Prof.  Adlcr,  in  a  Discourse  before  the  Society,  in  October  1880,  and  in  a 
report  as  Director  of  the  Institution,  sets  forth  with  great  clearness  the 
aims  and  methods  of  its  founders,  and  from  these  documents  (a  well- 
printed  pamphlet  of  fifty-eight  pages,)  we  give  the  following  statement 

THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  workingman's  School  and  Free  Kindergarten  form  one  institution. 
The  children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  three  to  the  Kindergarten.  They 
are  graduated  from  it  at  six,  and  enter  the  Workingman's  School.  They 
remain  in  the  School  till  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  ago. 
Thereafter  those  who  show  decided  ability  receive  higher  t<?chuical  instruc- 
tion. For  the  others  who  leave  the  School  proper  and  are  sent  to  work,  a 
series  of  evening  classes  will  be  opened,  in  which  their  industrial  and 
general  education  will  be  continued  in  various  directions.  This  graduate 
course  of  the  Workingman's  School  is  intended  to  extend  up  to  the 
eighteenth  or  twenty -first  year. 

THE  FREE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  characteristics  of  our  Free  Kindergarten  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  Kindergarten.  It  has  the  merits  which  belong  to  the  Kinder- 
garten system  generally.  It  is  a  Free  Kindergarten  for  the  poor,  that  is» 
it  brings  Kindergarten  education  to  the  poorest  class,  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  it  themselves.  It  has  the  negjitivo  advantage  of  taking  little 
children  from  the  streets,  where  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  bad 
companionship  and  pernicious  influences  of  every  kind.  If  it  accom- 
plished nothing  more  than  this,  our  Kindergarten  would  be  rendering  no 
little  service.  But  it  has  also  the  positive  merit  of  placing  the  poor  chil- 
dren under  the  best  educational  influence  which  modem  times  have  de- 
vised. It  is  moreover  the  first  step  in  a  rational  system  of  education. 
Kindergartens  exist  in  great  number.  But  a  very  large  part  of  their 
benefits  is  lost  because  the  rational  method  which  they  begin  is  not  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  later  education  of  the  child.    That  our  Kindergarten  is 
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conncctrd  with  and  followed  by  a  TTorkingman's  School,  is  one  of  its 
characteristics  upon  which  I  lay  especial  stress.  Of  other  features  of  the 
Kindergarten,  1  mention  the  following: 

It  has  a  Xormal  Clans  attached  to  it.  This  was  founded  hy  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Principal.  The  lady  pupils  of  the  Normal  Class  receive 
instruction  gratis  in  the  theory  and  art  of  Kindergartning.  In  return, 
they  devote  their  service  for  a  year  to  the  Kindergarten,  and  assist  in  its 
practical  mnnagenu?ut.  We  have  thus  every  year  a  corps  of  eight  or  nine 
Assistant -Kindergartners  supplied  to  us  by  tke  Normal  Class. 

The  Kindergarten  has  a  Ladies*  Committee  directly  concerned  in  the 
care  of  it.  The  ladies  are  members  of  the  general  Executive  Committee, 
but  they  exercise  cijpecial  watchfulness  over  the  pupils  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. It  is  their  duty  to  visit  the  home  of  every  applicant  for  admis- 
sion, in  order  th.it  we  may  be  sure  that  only  the  really  poor  arc  taken  into 
our  Institution,  and  we  may  thus  be  protected  against  imposture.  The 
ladies  also  undertake  at  least  one  annual  visitation  of  all  the  families  con- 
nected with  the  Kindergarten,  in  order  to  foster  healthful  relations  between 
the  home  and  School. 

Warm  LnneJieons  are  provided  for  the  children  daily  In  the  Kindergarten. 
The  little  children  often  came  to  us  hungry.  "VVe  found  it  diflicult  to 
give  them  instruction  on  an  empty  stomach.  A  Free  Kindergarten  for 
the  poor  must  look  to  the  bodily  wants  of  its  pupils  as  well  as  to  their 
minds.  Garments  and  shoes  are  also  distributed  among  the  children  by 
the  Ladies'  Committee,  whenever  cases  of  great  destitution,  such  as  often 
occur,  are  reported. 

The  results  already  achieved  by  our  Kindergarten  work  are  satisfactory. 
Children  came  to  us  who  could  not  smile;  some  of  them  remained  for 
weeks  in  the  Kindergarten  before  they  were  seen  to  smile.  In  the  Kin- 
dergarten these  sad  little  faces  were  gradually  changed.  The  children 
were  taught  how  to  play;  they  learned  how  to  be  joyous.  The  children 
came  to  us  unclean  in  everyway;  in  the  Kindergarten  they  are  made 
clean,  and  a  neat  appearance  and  habits  of  tidiness  are  insisted  upon. 
The  children's  mintls  were  awakened;  their  faculties — physical  and  intel- 
lectual— were  developed.  And  here,  of  course,  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  in  each  individual  case  varied  with  the  natural  ability  of  the 
pupils.  Best  of  all.  a  powerful  moral  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten.  Even  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a 
little  children's  community,  and  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
that  community,  is  important.  Then,  too,  direct  moral  suasion  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  children  by  their  teachers.  The  faulta  of  each  child  are 
studied;  obstinacy  is  checked,  sclAshness  is  put  to  the  blush,  and,  by  a 
firm,  yet  mild  treatment,  the  character  is  improved. 

THE  WORKINGMAN'S  BCnOOL. 

The  school,  in  which  work  will  constitute  an  essential  feature,  not  for 
Its  future  productive  value,  but  for  it«  current  educative  influence,  was 
opened  in  February,  1880,  under  the  direction  of  G.  BamlKjrger,  a  native 
of  Ilessc,  and  trained  in  the  best  methods,  of  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
founders  to  make  this  institution  a  model — "in  which  the  entire  system 
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of  rational  and  liberal  education  for  tlic  children  of  the  poorer  class  might 
be  exhibited  from  beginning  to  end."  The  example,  "having  once  been 
set,  would  not  be  without  effect  upon  the  common  school  system  at  large," 
which  is  thought  by  the  projectors  (in.  the  light  of  an  article  in  Ilarpcrs' 
Magazine  for  November,  1880),  not  to  be  altogether  satisfactory,  at  least  for 
tliosc  who  are  to  get  their  living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  or  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  men  and  women  in  American  society.  A8ft;isted  by 
the  muniiicent  gift  of  $10,000  from  ^Ir.  Joseph  Seligman,  the  "United 
Kelief  Work  "  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  added  to  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten, which  had  already  attained  to  seven  classes,  the  two  lower 
classes  of  the  Workingman's  Scrhool — composed  of  twenty-live  graduates 
of  the  Kindergarten.  The  Principal  (Mr.  Bamberger),  in  his  first  report 
at  the  Class  of  1880,  makes  a  statement,  of  which  the  following  arc  par- 
agniphs: 

Our  School  is  to  consist  of  eight  classes,  of  which  two  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. Tlie  scheme  of  studies  will  be  found  appended  at  the  close  of  the 
report.  It  embraces  four  hours'  instruction  weekly  in  the  use  of  tools, 
and  to  this  1  be^  leave  to  call  especial  attention. 

First,  we  begm  industrial  instruction  at  the  very  earliest  age  possible. 
Already  in  our  Kindergarten,  we  lav  the  foundation  for  the  system  of 
work  instruction  that  is  to  follow.  In  the  School  proper,  then,  we  seek 
to  bridge  over  the  interval  Ij'ing  between  the  preparatory  Kindergarten 
training  and  the  specialized  mstruction  of  the  technical  school,  utilizing 
the  school  age  itself  for  the  development  of  industrial  ability.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  characteristic  feature  of  our  institution.  The  other, 
and  the  capital  one,  is,  that  we  seek  to  combine  industrial  instruction 
organically  with  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction,  thus  using  it,  not 
only  for  the  material  purpose  of  creating  skill,  but  also  ideally  as  a  factor 
of  mind-education.  To  our  knowledge,  su(!h  an  application  of  work- 
instniction  has  nowhere,  as  yet,  been  attempted,  either  abroad  or  in  this 
country. 

The  softest  wood  is  too  hard  for  the  delicate  fingers  of  children  seven 
years  old,  and.  moreover,  recpiires  the  use  of  heavy  and  sharp  tools,  such 
as  are  not  willingly  entrusted  to  little  ones  at  so  tender  an  age.  We 
finallv  decided  to  use  clay.  Clay,  after  it  has  been  prepared  in  a  special 
way  tor  this  purpose,  is  easy  to  cut  and  to  manipulate,  does  not  slick  to 
the  tool,  and  is  not  brittle  enough  to  break  and  crumble.  This  proved 
entirely  successful. 

A  complete  series  of  patterns  had  to  be  invented  which  might  be  worked 
by  young  pupils  out  of  this  material.  Thirty  such  patterns  have  been 
produced,  and  in  them  we  have  the  system  of  elementary  industrial  exer- 
cises, with  which  we  begin. 

[Not  having  the  use  of  the  illustrations  we  must  omit  in  this  place  the 
description  of  the  exercises.] 

By  means  of  a  simple  arrangement  the  school  desks  arc  converted  into 
"work-tables.  Every  child  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  cheap  and  suitable 
tools.  The  work  lessons  occur  in  the  afternoon  on  two  days  of  the  week, 
and  last  two  hours  each  time.  The  pupils  are  obliged  to  behave  as  quietly 
during  work  as  in  the  other  school  hours;  only  just  so  much  whispering 
is  permitted  as  is  necessary  for  the  requesting  and  rendering  of  necessary 
assistance.  We  endeavor  to  give  the  school-room  the  air  of  a  well  con- 
ducted workshop.  Each  pupil-workman  has  his  own  place  and  tools,  for 
which  he  is  held  responsible  so  far  as  possible.  All  begin  work  simultane- 
ously, and  stop  at  the  same  moment  .  .  . 
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Tlicsc  exercises  possess  educational  value  in  many  different  ways,  and 
may  be  shown,  as  we  have  said  in  the  beginning,  to  be  in  close  connection 
with  many  branches  of  instruction,  and  with  the  collective  education  of 
the  pupils.  Instruction  in  drawing  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  modelling.  What  is  drawn  here  is  manufactured  there,  and 
vice  versa. 

Further,  the  rudiments  of  geometry  are  taught  by  means  of  this  work 
far  better  than  with  the  aid  of  mere  diagrams.  And  a  large  number  of 
definitions  and  propositions,  which  are  commonly  remembered  by  routine, 
are,  by  our  method,  demonstrated  to  the  eye,  and  thus  remain  stamped 
on  the  mind  forever. 

Knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  also  incidentally  acquired.  The  children 
learn  to  cipher  practically,  to  add  and  subtract,  to  read  the  figures  on  the 
scale,  to  divide  and  multiply  them  in  the  most  various  combinations. 

Even  certain  of  the  facts  of  natural  history  may  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  w^ork.  The  children  learn  to  know  the  material  which  they  are 
handling;  they  study  various  kinds  of  wood,  their  properties,  marks  of 
recognition  and  adaptation.  The  teacher  goes  back  to  the  tree  out  of 
which  the  wood  has  come,  and  explains  the  formation  of  the  annual  rings 
BO  easily  perceptible  to  the  children.  They  are  taught  from  these  how  to 
determine  the  age,  quality,  and  value  of  the  woo<l.  Forms  of  nature, 
also,  are  actually  copied  in  wood,  clay,  and  plaster,  whenever  such  imita- 
tion is  possible;  and  when  it  is  not,  recourse  is  had  to  drawing. 

In  this  way  we  endeavor  to  make  work-instruction  contribute  towards 
the  general  development  of  the  child.  The  hand  is  educated  by  the  mind, 
the  mind  by  the  hand. 

"What  further  advantages  does  the  introduction  of  this  species  of  work- 
instruction  olTer?  A  great  moral  advantage,  besides  the  purely  intellect- 
ual ones.  The  habit  of  working  together,  of  living,  as  it  were,  together, 
exercises  the  best  moral  influence.  At  an  age  when  they  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  educational  influences,  the  children  learn  to  live  harmoniously 
in  social  groups,  and  become  accustomed  to  mutual  aid  and  support.  No 
individual  can  place  himself  above  another;  all  have  similar  duties,  equal 
rights,  equivalent  claims.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  false,  arti- 
ficial ecjuality.  The  children  are  taught  from  the  beginning  the  necessity 
of  subordinating  themselves  to  the  more  able  and  skillful,  while,  warned 
by  their  own  failures,  they  learn  to  83'mpathi/.e  with  the  weak  and  helpless. 

AVe  endeavor  to  teach  thoroughly,  whatever  branches  are  taught  in  our 
School  at  all.  We  teach  reading  according  to  the  svnthetic  analytical 
method.  The  child  does  not  spell,  it  reads  phonetically,  and  what  it  has 
read  in  this  manner,  it  writes;  and  what  it  has  written  it  reads  again,  and 
understands.  The  reading  of  print  is  reserved  for  the  second  school  year. 
Why  should  we  begin  bv  placing  two  difllculties,  two  alphabets,  in  tlio 
child's  way?  Why  should  children  be  taught  to  write,  or  nither  draw, 
printed  letters — charact<>rs  which  they  never  use,  and  which  only  serve  to 

I  render  the  hand  stiff  and  ungraceful? 

'  In  the  study  of  geography  we  pursue  the  method  that  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  some  of  the  best  schools  abroad.  A  very  great  number  of  men 
and  women  live  in  astonishing  ignorance  of  their  immediate  vicinity. 
They  may  have  learnt  by  rote  to  repeat  the  names  of  distant  countries, 
the  capital  cities  of  those  countries,  the  size  of  the  population,  the  staple 
products,  etc.,  but  of  real  geographical  knowledge  they  are  destitute. 
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Our  pupils  are  taught,  in  tlic  first  instance,  liow  to' make  din^ams  and 
maps  of  llicir  own  scbool-room,  of  the  streets  leading  to  their  several 
houses,  then  of  the  city  and  its  adjacent  territory,  etc.  They  are  thus 
led,  in  the  study  of  geography,  step  by  step,  to  practical  acquaintnnco 
ivith  what  is  unfamiliar  to  them  hy  comparison  with  what  is  familiar. 
The  pro;;ress  is  logical — from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 

In  the  teaching  of  history  to  these  young  children,  we  hold  it  essential 
tliat  the  teacher  should  be  entirely  independent  of  any  text-book,  and 
al)h'  to  freely  handle  the  vast  material  at  his  disposal,  an<i  to  dniw  from  it, 
as  from  an  endless  storehouse,  with  fixed  and  definite  purpose.  We 
attach  even  greater  importance  to  the  moral  tlian  to  the  intellectual  sig- 
nificance of  history.  The  benefits  whirh  the  understanding,  the  memory, 
and  the  imagination  derive  from  the  study  of  history,  are  not  small.  But 
historj-,  considered  as  a  realm  of  actions,  can  be  made  especially  fruitful 
of  sound  infiuence  upon  the  active,  moral  side  of  himian  nature.  The 
moral  judgment  is  strenjj:thened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind in  good  and  evil.  The  moral  feelings  are  purified  by  the  abhorrence 
of  the  vices  of  the  past,  and  by  the  admiration  of  examples  of  greatness 
and  virtue. 

Instruction  in  the  system  of  duties  is  a  necessary  element  of  all  educa- 
tion, is,  indef?d,  the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch  of  education,  without 
which  any  plan  of  studies  must  remain  essentially  incomplete.  We  pro- 
pose to  oiler  such  instruction  to  our  pupils,  and  thus,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  to  round  oil  the  scheme  of  their  education. 

Prof.  Adler,  in  the  Discourse  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph, 

thus  speaks  of  the  design  of  the  Workingman's  School  to  dilTusc  sounder 

views  than  now  prevail  on  the  subject  of  equality  and  right. 

A  pauper  class  is  beginning  to  grow  up  among  us,  incapable  of  perma- 
nently lifting  themselves  to  better  conditions  by  thdr  own  exertions,  in- 
cai)able  of  obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  their  most  natural  desire.^*,  and 
only  rendered  the  more  dangerous  and  furious  by  the  sense  of  equality 
with  all  others,  with  which  our  political  institutions  have  inspired  them. 
If  the  evil  has  not  yet  become  so  aggravated  as  it  is- in  the  Old  World,  let 
us  utilize  the  time  of  respite  which  is  given  us  by  undertaking  earnest  and 
vigorous  measures  to  check  the  evil's  growth.  And,  of  all  these  possible 
measures  of  prevention,  a  suitable,  a  sensible  system  of  education  is 
assuredly  the  most  promising.  Let  us  use  what  inlluence  we  have  to  cor- 
rect the'  false  idea  of  equality  which  is  everywhere  current  arotmd  us. 
Let  us  teach  the  people  the  true  meaning  of  the  great  principle  of  equality 
— namely,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  in  respect  to  certain  fundamental 
rights,  such  as*  liberty,  the  protection  of  the  person,  and  a  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  but  that  there  is  by  no  means  equality  of  natural 
fitness  and  endowment,  and  that  the  ofilces  of  life  must  always  therefore 
be  unequally  divided.  Let  us  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
that  the  business  of  life  will  alwa}'s  l>o  carried  on  in  a  hierarchy  of  ser- 
vices, and  that  there  is  no  shame  in  doing  a  lesser  service  in  this  hierarchy; 
that  all  honor  accnies  to  us  only  in  doing  that  function  well  to  which  we 
arc  committed,  and  taking  pride  and  finding  dignity  in  its  performance. 
And  to  enable  the  working  people  of  the  future  to  take  pride  and  find 
dignity  in  the  work  of  their  hands,  is  the  object  of  the  work  education 
which  wc  arc  seeking  to  introduce  into  our  school. 
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KINDERGABTEN  FOR  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Address  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  at  Vie  graduating  exercises  of  the  Pacific 
Kindergarteiir  Training  ScJu>ol,  7'uesday  evening,  Sept.  14,  1880. 

When  the  old  king  demanded  of  the  Spartans  fifty  of  their  children 
as  hostages,  they  replied,  "  We  would  prefer  to  give  you  a  hundred  of 
our  most  distinguished  men."  This  was  hut  a  fair  testimony  to  the  ever- 
Listing  value  of  the  child  to  any  commonwealth  and  to  any  age.  The 
hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  children.  The  hope  of  San  Francisco's 
future  lies  in  the  little  children  that  throng  her  streets  to-day.  Is  it  a 
small  question,  then,  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  children?"  It  .<jeenia 
to  me  that  the  very  best  work  that  can  be  done  for  the  world  is  work 
with  the  children.  W'e  talk  a  vast  deal  about  the  work  of  reclamation 
and  restoration,  reformatory  institutions,  and  the  like,  and  all  this  is  well, 
but  far  better  is  it  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  best  physicians  are 
not  those  who  follow  disejise  alone,  but  those  who,  so  far  as  possible,  go 
ahead  and  prevent  it.  They  seek  to  teach  the  community  the  laws  of 
health — how  not  to  get  sick.  We  too  often  start  out  on  the  principle 
that  actuated  the  medical  tyro  who  was  working  might  and  main  over  a 
patient  who  was  burning  up  with  fever.  When  gently  entreatul  to  know 
what  he  w.os  doing,  he  snappishly  replied:  "Doing?  I'm  trying  to  throw 
him  into  a  fit.  1  don't  know  much  about  ctirlng  fevers,  but'l'm  death  on 
fits.  Just  let  me  gel  him  into  a  fit,  and  I'll  fetch  him."  It  setms  to  me 
we  often  go  on  the  sjime  principle — ^we  work  harder  in  laying  jihuis  to 
redeem  those  who  have  fallen  than  to  save  others  from  falling.  Wo 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  certain  condition  of  declension  must 
be  reached  before  we  can  work  to  advantage.  I  repeat  again  what  1  havo 
often  siiid  before — we  do  not  begin  soon  enough  with  the  children.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  Church  ancT  State  have  yet  to  learn  the  vast  import 
of  those  matchless  words  of  the  groat  Teacher  Himself,  where  He  said, 
pointinir  to  a  little  child:  "  lie  that  receiveth  him  in  My  name,  receiveth 
Jle."  lie  sjdd  it  because,  with  Omniscient  vision.  He  stiw  the  wondrous 
folded-away  possibilities  imprisoned  within  the  little  child.  Again  the 
great  and  good  Teacher  said:  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  onc«,  for  I  .^*av  unto  you  that  in  Heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  P^ather  which  is  in  Heaven."  And  when  I  see  the 
neglected,  sad-faced,  prematurely -old,  weary-eyed  little  ones  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  vice  and  crime,  th«;re  is  just  one  thought  that  comes  like  a  ray  of 
sunlight  through  these  rifts  of  cloud,  and  it  is  this:  There  is  not  (me  of 
these  uncombed,  unwashed,  untaught  little  pensioners  of  care  that  has 
not  some  kin<l  angel  heart  that  is  pitying  it  in  the  heavens  above.  Paients 
may  be  harsh  and  brutal,  communities  may  be  cold  and  neglectful,  but 
an«Jels  must  regard  them  with  eyes  luminoukwilh  tender  pity. 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  cliildren?  Good  people  everywhere 
should  combine  to  care  for  them  and  teach  them.  Churches  should  make 
it  an  impoitant  part  of  their  work  to  look  after  them.  The  State  should 
look  after  them.  The  law  of  self-preservatitm,  if  no  higher  law.  de- 
mands that  they  should  be  looked  after.  How  .shall  they  be  looked  after? 
We  answer,  by* multiplying  free  Kindergartens  in  every  destitute  part  of 
the  city.  With  fifty  or  sixty  free  Kindergartens  rstablish(?d  in  the  mo.st 
neglected  districts,  San  Fnmcisco  would  be  a  different  city  ten  years 
hence.  Said  a  wealthy  tax-payer  to  me,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  a 
subscription  to  our  Jackson-street  work:  "I  give  you  this  most  gladly. 
I  consider  it  an  investment  for  my  children.  I  would  rather  give  five 
dollars  a  month  to  educate  these  children  than  to  have  my  own  taxed  ten 
times  the  amount  by  and  by  to  sustain  prisons  and  penitentiaries."  This 
was  the  practical  view  of  a  practical  business  man — a  man  of  wi.ve  fore- 
thought and  of  generous  impulses. 

The  School  Board  of  this  city  are  entitled  to  the  grateful  consideration 
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of  every  thoughtful  cilizcn  for  their  action  in  accepting  the  class  of  fivc- 
year-oUl  children  at  116  Jackson  street,  as  an  experimental  KindcTgarten, 
connected  with  the  Public  School  Department.  Let  anybody  go  and 
examine  the  work  for  themselves.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  between  forty 
and  tifty  just  such  needy  children  have  been  turned  back  into  the  street, 
to  learn  all  its  vice  and  crime,  who  could  not  tind  accommodation  in  the 
Silver-street  Kindergarten.  I  tell  you  this  is  a  fact  of  momentous  im- 
port to  this  community.  Ii<.*member  that  from  a  single  neglected 
child  in  a  wealthy  connty  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  has  come  a 
notorious  stock  of  criminals,  vagabonds,  and  paupers,  imperiling  every 
dollar's  worth  of  property,  and  every  individual  in  the  comnumll  v.  Not 
less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  persons  have  been  tra(re(l  as  the 
lineage  of  six  children,  who  were  born  of  this  one  perverted  and  depraved 
woman,  who  was  once  a  pure,  sweet,  dimpled  little  child,  and  who,  with 
proper  intiuences  thrown  about  her,  at  a  tender  age,  might  have  given  to 
the  world  twelve  hundred  progeny  who  would  have  blest  their  day  and 
generation.  Look  at  the  tremendous  fact  involved!  In  neglecting  to 
train  this  one  child  lo  ways  of  virtue  and  well-doing,  the  descendants  of 
the  respectable  neighbors  of  that  child  have  been  compelled  to  endure 
tlie  depredations,  and  support  in  alms-houses  and  prisons  scores  of  her 
descen  hints  for  six  generations.  If  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  would 
protect  the  virtue  of  their  children,  their  persons  from  murder,  their 
property  from  theft,  or  their  wealth  from  consuming  tax  to  support  pau- 
|:)ers  anil  criminals,  they  must  provide  a  scheme  of  education  that  will 
not  allow  a  single  youth  to  escape  its  influence.  And  to  effect  the  surest 
and  best  results  these  children  must  be  reached  just  as  early  in  life  as 
possible.  The  whole  effect  of  the  Kindergarten  system  tends  to  prevent 
crime.  And  what  estimate  shall  be  placed  upon  an  instrumentality 
whi(;h  saves  the  child  from  becoming  a  criminal,  and  thus  not  only  saves 
the  State  from  care  and  expense  incident  to  such  reform,  but  also  secures 
to  the  State  all  that  which  the  life  of  a  good  citizen  brings  to  it.  Think 
of  the  vast  difference  in  results  had  there  been  1,200  useful,  well  equipped 
mi'n  and  women  at  work  in  that  county  in  New  York,  building  it  up  in 
productive  industries,  instead  of  1,200  paupers  and  criminals  tearing 
down  and  detiling  the  fair  heritage!  AVe  have  but  to  look  at  this  signifi- 
cant fact  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  single  child  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  true  Kin<lergartner  proceeds  upon  the  principle  asserted  by  Froebel, 
thsit  every  child  is  a  child  of  Nature,  a  child  of  man,  and  a  child  of  God, 
and  that  education  can  only  fulfill  its  mission  when  it  views  the  human 
])eing  in  this  tliree-fold  relation  and  takes  eacli  into  account.  In  other 
words,  the  true  Kindergartner  regards  with  .scrupulous  care  the  physical, 
the  intellectual,  the  moral.  "  Vou  can  not,"  sjiys  Froebel,  "do  heroic 
deeds  in  words,  or  by  talking  about  them;  but  you  can  educate  a  child 
to  self-activity  and  to  well-doing,  and  through  these  to  a  faith  which  will 
not  be  dead."  The  child  in  the  Kindergarten  is  not  only  to'd  to  be  good, 
but  inspired  by  help  and  sympathy  to  be  good.  The  ifindcrgarten  chihl 
is  taught  to  hianifest  his  love  in  deeds  rather  than  words,  and  a  child 
thus  taught  never  knows  lip-servic(^  but  is  led  forward  to  that  higher 
form  of  service  where  his  good  works  glorify  the  Father,  thus  proving 
Froebel's  assertion  to  be  true,  where  he  says:  "  I  have  based  my  educa- 
tion on  religion,  and  it  must  lead  to  religion."  We  seem  to  forget  that 
the  moral  powers,  like  the  physical  and  mental,  can  only  be  strengthened 
by  exercise.  What  the  work!  most  needs  to-day  is  to  bring  more  of  the 
true  Sabbath  into  the  week  day — in  individual  lite,  in  family^life,  in  social 
life,  in  business  life,  and  in  national  life.  The  school  should  cultivate 
with  equal  skill  the  perceptive  and  the  reflective  faculties,  the  intellect, 
and  the  conscience.  All  training  should  tend  to  repress  the  lower  nature 
and  arouse  the  higher.  It  should  regulate  the  animal  forces  so  that  they 
should  minister  to  the  spiritual,  thus  becoming  the  faithful  servitors  of 
all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  within  the  little  child. 

And  this  is  the  mission  of  every  true  Kindergartner.    This  is  to  be 
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your  mission,  mj  dear  young  ladies— -you  who  go  forth  to  practice  and 
teach  the  principles  of  your  l^Iaster  Froebel.  Like  him,  you  must  love 
the  little  ones  whom  you  seek  to  unfold.  Like  him,  you  must  wrap  a 
warm  heart  of  love  about  them,  and  love  them  into  goiodness.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  work?  It  means  much  of  toil  and  self-sacriflce;  it  means 
much  of  patience  and  care;  it  means  much  of  wearincKS  and  discourage- 
ment; it  means  much  of  self-renunciation  and  self-conquest.  One  must 
be  as  patient  as  Penelope  at  her  web,  and  as  tender  as  true  motherhood, 
to  evoke  the  good  and  check  the  bad  in  these  little  neglected  pensioners 
of  poverty  and  want.  There  must  be  a  magnetic  attractiveness  that 
charms  while  it  compels.  There  must  be  a  deep-sighted  sympathy,  which 
is  wiser  than  all  blame,  and  more  potent  than  all  reproof.  There  must 
be  an  abiding  faith  in  the  loving  care  of  an  Almighty  Friend,  in  whose 
help  and  strength  the  patient  toiler  goes  forward,  da^r  by  day,  feeling 
that,  after  all,  the  richest  reward  of  such  a  life  is  to  live  it. 

I  wish  every  Christian  philanthropist  in  the  city  would  move  toward 
the  care  and  training  of  these  luckless  little  children.  I  wish  every 
church  in  San  Francisco  would  establish  and  carry  forward  one  free 
Kindergarten.  There  need  then  l>e  no  restraint  in  regard  to  foundation- 
work  in  moral  and  religious  training — not  necessarily  sectarian  training, 
but  good,  sound,  fundamental  Christian  training.  There  could  then  be 
thousiinds  of  the.se  little  waifs  under  daily  instruction;  kept  from  the 
pernicious  influences  of  the  streets,  and  taught  all  that  is  good  and  true 
and  pure  and  right  and  kind  and  noble.  They  could  be  taught  industry 
and  order  and  neatness.  They  could  be  taught  reverence  and  self-respect. 
They  could  be  taught  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  struggle  to  put  their 
trust  in  a  Heavenly  Friend,  who  with  unspeakable  tenderness  said: 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

Could  Christian  philanthropy  devise  a  better  or  more  promising  work 
than  this?  It  reaches  down  to  the  very  foundations  upon  whicli  true 
character  may  be  built.  It  is  full  of  promise  and  fruition  of  hope  and 
reward.  It  is  a  work  that  apptmls  to  parentage.  When  fathers  and 
mothers  seethe  faces  of  their  own  darlings  radiant  with  unalloyed  hap- 

1>iness,  would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  a  tender  thought  on  these*  luckless 
ittlo  ones,  left  in  the  world  with  none  to  call  them  by  dear  mmies,  and 
none  to  be  thoughtful  of  their  pressing  wants,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
the  sad  monotony  of  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  their  spare  and 
scanty  lot.  I  have  an  idea  that  in  proportion  as  we  seek  to  bless  these 
hapless  children  we  may  expect  blessing  upon  our  own.  That  in  propor- 
tion as  we  give  to  these  children  we  keep  for  our  own.    Verily,  it  is  so. 

**Thon  whispered  the  An^l  of  Mothers 
To  the  civcr,  In  tenderent  tone, 
*  In  blessing  the  children  of  others 
You  are  garnering  Joyt)  foryoar  own.*  ** 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers. 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mother's. 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  arc  bleating  in  the  rteadows. 

The  youne  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest. 
The  young  niwns  arc  playing  with  the  shadows. 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west, — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  t 
They  are  weeping  m  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free.— ifr».  Eliutbeth  Barrett  Browning, 
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Read  by  Pbof.  D.  BATcnsLLOR,  of  Bobtoit,  before  the  American  FeObel 

Ueion,  March  1879. 

On  llie  Use  of  Color  in  Teaching  Cliildren  to  Sing. 


In  our  day  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  at  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences in  their  relation  one  to  another.  The  past  age  was  mainly  one 
of  analysis,  in  which  each  seeker  selected  his  own  special  study,  and 
directed  all  his  energies  to  find  out  the  truth  of  that  particular  thing. 
In  this  way,  a  vast  number  of  facts  were  observed,  and  underlying 
laws  brought  to  light.  The  work  is  not  by  any  means  complete,  and 
many  earnest  minds  are  still  following  up  the  separate  paths  of  scien- 
tific di-^covery.  But  from  the  treasures  already  lying  before  them,  some 
of  our  thinkers  are  now  trying  to  deduce  general  principles,  so  as  to 
arrive  ultimately  at  the  universal  truth,  of  which  all  created  things  are 
but  forms  of  expression. 

It  is  everywhere  seen  that  however  complicated  the  details  of  any  art 
may  be,  its  fundamental  laws  are  few  and  simple.  The  sculptor  finds 
that  beneath  all  the  manifold  changes  of  form,  there  can  be  but  three 
ultimate  principles ;  his  surfaces  must  be  either  convex,  concave,  or 
plane.  The  musician  may  exhaust  his  ingenuity  to  produce  the  most 
varied  musical  effects ;  but  all  possible  combinations  fall  back  upon 
three  tones,  and  these  at  last  merge  Into  one — ^the  key-tone  of  music. 
The  painter  may  revel  in  endless  effects  of  shade,  tint,  and  hue ;  but 
they  are  all  based  upon  three  primary  colors,  and  indeed,  many  sup- 
pose these  to  be  only  different  degrees  of  one — the  primal  red. 

And  not  only  do  we  find  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  each  art 
are  few  and  simple,  but  we  also  begin  to  perceive  that  a  common  relar 
tionship  subsists  between  them — ^that  the  elements  of  one  are  mysti- 
cally joined  to  all.  No  one  art  stands  alone  and  separate  from  the 
rest,  for  each  is  allied  to  and  dependent  upon  the  others.  Just  as 
recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  there  is  no  clear  boundary  line  be- 
tween mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  organizations,  so  if  we  look 
beneath  the  surface  and  study  deeply  into  any  art,  we  shall  find  it 
insensibly  blending  into  the  other  arts. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  kindred  arts  of  music  and  paint- 
ing. Probably  there  are  not  many  persons  among  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  a  moment's  attention  but  do  somehow  feel  that  there 
is  a  mystic  relation  between  colors  and  tones.  It  is  true  that  their 
ideas  upon  the  subject  are  too  vague  and  shadowy  to  be  grasped  in 
thought ;  but  this  is  because  they  do  not  understand  the  relation  of 
either  tone  or  color  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  writer's  pnrpose  to  look  into 
the  matter  a  little  more  closely,  to  sea  whether  this  general  consciooa- 
ness  b  confirmed  by  systematic  observation. 
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And  first  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  effect  which  musical  tones 
produce  upon  the  mind.  Music  has  been  well  defined  as  the  language 
of  emotion  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  how  and  why  it  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions has  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  few  who  were  gifted  with  rare 
musical  insight,  and  even  in  their  case,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  not  been 
more  a  matter  of  intuition  than  of  understanding.  The  ordinary 
teaching  of  this  emotional  language  has  been  entirely  empirical,  being, 
in  its  earlier  and  more  important  stages,  a  stereotyped  routine  of  me- 
chanical drilling,  about  equally  wearisome  and  unprofitable.  The  phil- 
osophic method  of  instruction  would  be  to  find  out  the  central  fact  or 
root-principle  of  music,  and  then,  having  implanted  it  in  the  student's 
mind,  to  let  it  develop  itself  naturally,  taking  on  signs — i.  e.  notation — 
as  it  needed  visible  embodiment.  Instead  of  a  method  like  this,  the 
student  is  set  to  study  a  complicated  set  of  signs,  which  are  notliing, 
alter  all,  but  the  accidental  surroundings  of  music. 

A  noble  exception,  however,  to  the  general  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Method,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  England.  This 
system  from  the  beginning  and  throughout  clearly  sets  forth  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  key-relationship ; — i.  e.,  the  relation  which  each 
tone  of  the  scale  bears  to  its  key-tone.  The  thorough  application  of 
this  principle  led  to  another  very  interesting  discovery.  In  comparing 
these  tones  one  with  another,  and  observing  how  the  composers  used 
them  in  their  works,  the  tonic  sol-faists  found  that  each  tone  had  a 
distinct  character,  and  produced  an  impression  upon  the  mind  peculiar 
to  itself.  Thus  the  key-tone  gives  the  impression  of  firmness  and 
strength.  The  ear  is  filled  with  it  at  the  commencement ;  we  want  to 
hear  it  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  music,  and  if  it  did  not  come  in 
at  the  close,  the  mind  would  be  kept  waiting  in  suspense  for  a  more 
restful  finish.  This  is  the  foundation  tone  of  musical  structure ;  but 
although  it  is  essential  to  every  tune,  and  lies  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
harmony,  it  does  not  necessarily  arrest  the  attention  of  the  listener. 
More  often,  like  the  strong  foundations  of  a  building  which  are  buried 
out  of  sight,  the  tone  produces  an  unconscious  impression  of  strength 
and  satisfaction.  This  strong  tone,  however,  is  quite  noticeable  in 
melodies  of  a  bold  character,  e.  g. : — 


f^ 


1^ 


^ 


A      cry     breaks  forth  like      than  •  der    roar. 

And  iH  the  following  example  the  tone  happily  expresses  confident 
assurance : — 


«* 


p 


zz: 


fitj-T-K^iJ-J-ti^l 


mj      x»    -     deem  -  er 


Uv-eth. 
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The  Jt/ihy  or  Domiuaiit,  which  is  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
Tonic,  id  a  clear  ringing  tone,  and  generally  gives  the  impression  of 
joyous  activity.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  firm 
repose  of  the  keytone.  The  following  illustration  from  Handel  shows 
the  bold  stirring  effect  of  the  fifth : — 


The     trum  >  pet      shall  soond. 

Or  for  a  clear  and  sweet  effect  take  this : — 


m 


^ 


t=^ 


^ 


R=*: 


25: 


c/ 


^^ 


And     like         a      sU  -  ver  clar  -  ion    rung ! 

The  thirdy  or  Mediant,  is  of  an  altogether  different  type:  it  has 
neither  the  firm  strength  of  the  Tonic,  nor  the  ringing  clearness  of  the 
Dominant ;  but  is  distinguished  by  its  steady  calmness.  Its  peaceful 
effect  is  beautifully  shown  by  Mendelsshon  in  his  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord,^* 
the  spiritual  restfulness  of  which  is  due  largely  to  the  prominence 
given  to  this  tone. 

These  three  tones  form  a  harmonious  combination,  each  supplying 
something  which  the  others  lack,  and  altogether  making  a  perfect 
whole.  They  are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  scale,  and  serve  as 
points  of  support  upon  which  the  other  four  tones  may  lean.  But  al- 
though these  latter  are  dependent  in  their  nature,  each  has  a  distinct 
character  and  produces  its  own  impression.  For  instance,  the  second 
of  the  scale  is  of  a  hopeful  or  prayerful  character,  undecided  in  itself, 
but  finding  a  sweet  resolution  upward  into  the  third,  or  a  strong  reso- 
lution downward  into  the  keytone,  as  in  Pleyel's  German  Hymn : — 


X 


^m 


i 


3 


^ 


i 


s: 


-<5»- 


is: 


^^ 


i-^i^uU^ 


3Z 


i=t 


■^- 


Here  is  the  same  tone  in  a  higher  and  more  excited  strain : — 


f^rrf  cj-JpTtr^J'-jif  fji'-Ji^ 


With  shrill  notes        of      an   -   ger,       and  mor   -   tal         a  -  larms ! 

The  fourth  of  the  scale  is  an  awe-inspiring  tone,  and  takes  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  solemn  Dead  March  in  SauL  It  is  well 
suited  to  express  despondency  or  foreboding,  e.  g.: — 
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r^ 


-»^- 


1^- 


p^ 


1 


So  in     the       last     and     dread    -    fal     honr. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  capable  of  expressing  grand  outbursts  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  and  there  are  some  fine  passages  of  this  nature  in 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  natural  resolution  of  this  tone  is  down- 
ward, into  the  peaceful  third. 

The  sixtkf  when  taken  slowly,  is  expressive  of  wailing  sorrow,  and  it 
is  the  predominance  of  this  tone  which  gives  to  slow  minor  music  its 
peculiar  sadness.  Its  effect  may  be  seen  in  these  two  snatches  of 
melody : — 


&m=a=±:x:^ 


w 


tE^ 


-^ 


By     the     sad      sea   waves,     I        lis  -  ten  while  they  moan  A     1a- 


zutzzz 


II 


hope    and   pleas   -   ure   gone. 


t 


m 


Fare  -  well,  ye  lim  -  pld  springs  and  streams, 


fare  -  well  I 


The  seventh  is  a  sharp  piercing  tone  which  often  expresses  eager  de- 
sire, as  in  ** Angels  ever  bright  and  fair*'  and  in  "IFq/2  her,  angels** 
The  resolution  of  this  tone  is  strongly  upward,  into  the  keytone. 

These  tonal  effects  can  only  be  very  imperfectly  stated  in  words: 
they  must  be  felt,  to  be  understood.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
they  only  hold  good  when  the  tones  are  taken  slowly,  and  in  key-rela- 
tionship. Then,  too,  they  are  subject  to  considerable  modification 
from  differences  of  pitch,  speed,  force,  grouping  and  harmony.  But 
notwithstanding  these  changes  of  mood,  they  never  lose  their  individ- 
ual character.  This  fact  is  kept  constantly  before  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
students,  and  as  a  result,  they  are  able  not  only  to  sing  at  sight  with 
great  confidence,  but  also  instantly  to  lecogniaEO  the  tones  of  a  musical 
phrase  upon  hearing  it 

Turning  now  to  the  colors  of  the  prism,  we  see  that  they  differ  in 
appearance,  and  that  they  do  not  all  produce  the  same  impression  upon 
the  mind.  The  first  difference  of  imprearion  which  we  perceive  is  that 
some  colors  are  suggestive  of  warmth,  others  of  coldness. 

Red,  for  instance,  b  par  excellence  the  warm  color.  It  is  the  color  of 
blood  and  of  fire ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  ripened  fruit,  blushing  under 
the  sun's  vrarm  kiss,  and  it  is  likewise  suggestive  of  the  rosy  cheek  of 
health.    Hence  red  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  warmth  and  strength. 

This  color  has  alwftys  been  the  cboeen  emblem  of  love; — especially 
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the  beneficent  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  or  that  which  most 
nearly  resembles  it, — maternal  love.  Conversely — for  each  color  lius 
its  opposite  signification — red  expresses  vital  hatred  or  animal  pasbion. 

Blue,  on  the  contrary,  impresses  us  with  an  absence  of  warmth. 
Look  at  the  cheeks  and  hands  of  a  shivering  child,  and  you  will  observe 
a  blue  tinge  struggling  with  the  natural  red,  which  indicates  a  lack  of 
vital  warmth.  Doubtless  we  have  aU  experienced  a  chilling  sensation 
upon  the  receipt  of  bad  news,  and  we  all  know  the  vulgar  idiom  which 
describes  such  a  check  upon  the  vital  energies  as  '*  a  fit  of  the  blues." 
Similarly  a  lack  of  generous  vital  impulse  is  implied  by  the  express- 
ions "  blue-stocking,"  "  blue-spectacles,"  "  blue-laws",  etc.  Some  such 
feeling  as  this  must  have  actuated  the  barbarous  people  who  stained  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  they  intended  to  offer  as  sacrifices  with  blue. 
We  find  also  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  represented  the  disembodied 
soul  as  of  this  color. 

Apart  from  human  associations,  blue  impresses  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  clearness  and  distance.  It  is  the  color  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
carries  the  vision  away  into  boundless  space;  hence  it  is  the  emble- 
matic color  of  eternity.  Blue  has  always  been  regarded  as  bearing  a 
relation  to  the  intellectual  side  of  human  emotion.  In  sacred  symbol- 
ism it  b  the  emblem  of  Divine  Truth. 

Yellow  is  the  medium  between  these  extremes.  It  has  neither  the 
warmth  and  strength  of  red,  nor  the  clear  coldness  of  blue ;  but  it 
forms  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  opposites.  Yellow  is  ex- 
pressive of  softness  and  gentleness,  and  when  it  deepens  into  golden,  is 
emblematic  of  moral  excellence ;  hence  in  mediaeval  paintings  and  illu- 
minations, the  saints  are  represented  with  a  golden  halo  around  their 
heads,  and  in  the  MSS.  the  name  of  God  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold. 
In  its  bad  sense  yellow  signifies  spiritual  apostasy.  Hence  we  find 
that  at  one  time  in  some  European  countries,  the  Jews  were  obliged  by 
law  to  wear  a  yellow  badge,  and  Judas  Iscariot  is  often  represented  as 
wearing  a  garment  of  that  color.  This  reminds  us  that  even  to  the 
present  day  English  convicts  who  have  attempted  to  make  their 
escape  enjoy  the  distinction  of  a  yellow  suit  of  clothes,  and  are  popu- 
larly known  as  *'  canary-birds." 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  let  us  review  the  gtx)und  over  which 
we  have  passed.  We  have  seen  not  only  that  music  makes  a  general 
impression  upon  the  mind,  but  that  each  tone  of  the  scale  differs  in 
character  from  the  others,  and  impresses  us  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself. 
We  have  seen  also  that  the  oolors  of  the  spectrum  produce  mental  im- 
pressions, differing  in  kind  one  from  another.  It  now  becomes  an 
interesting  inquiry  whether  these  tone  and  color  impressions  are  of 
the  same  nature ;  and  if  so,  where  they  coincide. 

That  the  mental  effects  of  the  two  things  are  similar  may  be  argued 
from  the  almost  universal  consciousness  of  a  hidden  sympathy  between 
them.    We  observe  too  that  the  technical  terms  of  the  one  art  are  con- 
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stantly  running  into  those  of  the  other.  Thus  while  the  painter  uses 
such  expressions  as  tone  and  harmony  in  connection  with  his  art,  the 
musician  constantly  speaks  of  chromatic  tones,  color  effects,  light  and 
shade,  and  so  forth.  This  tendency  to  confound  the  art-terms  has 
sometimes  been  condemned  by  purists ;  but  it  is  a  natural  and  almost 
necessary  way  of  describing  impressions  which  are  so  nearly  alike  in  the 
mind.  Indeed  the  more  we  turn  our  attention  to  this  subject,  the  more 
evident  becomes  the  aualogy  between  tone  and  color. 

Although  we  are  not  discussing  the  matter  upon  its  pliysiological  side, 
it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  glance  at  a  few  points  of  agreement  in  this 
direction.  Observe,  then,  that  the  tone  and  color  scales  resemble  each 
other  in  their  origin, — both  being  simply  forms  of  motion.  In  the  one 
case,  the  waves  of  motion  fall  upon  the  ear,  through  which  channel  they 
are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  mysteriously  produce  the  sensation 
which  we  call  sound ;  in  the  other,  the  exceedingly  minute  and  rajiid 
waves  strike  the  eye,  and  being  through  that  medium  carried  to  the 
brain,  cause  the  sensation  of  light  or  color.  Further  than  this.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself  pointed  out  that  the  relative  length  of  the  sound 
waves  in  the  tone  scale  was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  relative  length 
of  the  light  waves  in  the  color  scale.  One  striking  point  of  difference 
is  that  whereas  we  can  hear  several  octaves  of  tones,  we  cannot  see  one 
full  octave  of  color,  the  eye  stopping  short  at  violet,  instead  of  seeing 
through  crimson  to  the  higher  red.  But  this  discrepancy  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  only  proves  that  the  ear  has  a  more  extended 
range  of  faculty  than  the  eye.  Now  it  is  known  that  we  can  only  see  a 
small  portion  of  the  rays  of  the  prism ;  far  down  below  the  deepest  red 
extends  a  series  of  invisible  rays,  called  thermal  or  heat  rays ;  and  far  more 
the  violet  extend  other  invisible  rays,  whose  presence  is  demonstrated 
by  their  chemical  action.  In  this  wide  range  there  is  room  enough  for 
several  octaves  of  color.  And  in  proof  that  the  colors  do  not  end 
abruptly  at  the  point  where  they  become  invisible  to  the  eye,  it  is  well 
known  that  under  favorable  conditions  we  see  a  deeper  shade  of  red 
and  brighter  tint  of  violet.  Then  there  are  some  persons  who  claim 
that  they  are  able  to  see  not  only  crimson  and  a  finer  g^ade  of  red 
beyond  the  violet,  but  also  a  whole  octave  of  color  of  exquisite  fineness 
and  beauty.  If  this  ever  comes  to  be  substantiated  by  more  delicate 
scientific  methods  it  will  establish  another  beautiful  point  of  agreement 
between  tone  and  color. 

But  passing  by  these  physical  analogies,  we  will  consider  the  matter 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  And  first  we  find  that  just  as  we 
distinguish  out  of  the  indefinite  gradation  of  sounds  a  scale  of  seven 
distinct  tones,  so  we  are  conscious  of  seven  definite  colors  amid  the 
blending  hues  of  the  spectrum ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  inter- 
mediate hues,  we  find  that  they  have  their  counterpart  in  the  chromatic 
semitones. 

Now  let  U8  compare  the  base  of  the  spectrum,  which  is  red,  with  the 
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first  tone  of  the  musical  scale.  We  Lave  seen  that  the  mental  impres- 
sion whicli  tho  key  tone  makes  is  that  of  firmness  and  strength.  We 
saw  also  that  the  color  red  gave  the  impression  of  warmth  and  strength 
and  so  wtvs  allied  to  the  most  vital  of  our  emotions — love  and  hate.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  while  in  music  we  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
fall  back  upon  the  key-tone  for  satisfaction,  the  poets  in  their  word 
picturing  use  red— or  colors  which  partake  of  red,  such  as  rosy,  crimson, 
purple,  etc., — far  moi*e  frequently  than  blue  or  green.  And  in  proof 
that  this  is  based  upon  a  natural  instinct,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  that 
as  a  rule  very  little  children,  and  also  savages,  first  distinguish  and 
take  delight  in  red  color ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  tune  to  be  i-eally 
popular  with  the  uneducated  class  of  people,  must  be  of  a  simple 
character,  and  must  give  special  prominence  to  the  key-tone.  As  good 
illustrations,  we  may  refer  to  two  songs,  very  different  in  character,  . 
and  yet  having  this  strong  and  popular  element  in  common :  the  first  is 
that  famous  German  war-cry,  "  The  Watch  by  the  Rhine,"  and  the 
other  well  known  revival  tune,  "  Hold  the  Fort."  • 

Surely  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  emotional  connection  be- 
tween Red,  the  foundation  of  the  color  scale,  and  Doh,  the  foundation 
tone  of  the  sound  scale.  Both  tone  and  color  evidently  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  our  vital  emotion. 

Let  us  next  compare  blue  with  the  fifth  tone  of  the  scale.  It  was 
seen  that  this  tone  had  not  the  strength  and  restfulness  of  the  key 
tone ;  but  that  it  possessed  considerable  brightness  and  vigor.  Its 
essential  characteristic  is  a  clear  ringing  effect,  which  often  suggests 
the  idea  of  going  to,  or  coming  from,  a  distance.  Hence  it  is  used  by 
Handel  in  such  passages  as  these,  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  *^  Their 
sound  is  gone  out,"  "  Arise,  shine,"  etc.  So  much  for  the  tone ;  now 
for  the  color.  In  blue  we  noticed  an  absence  of  that  vital  warmth 
which  characterized  the  red.  It  is  clear,  and  often  gives  the  impression 
of  being  much  farther  off  than  it  reaUy  is.  This  illusion  is  very 
effective  in  a  picture,  where  some  object  stands  in  relief  against  a  dis- 
tant background  of  blue;  or  it  is  perhaps  even  more  striking  in  a  stained 
glass  window,  where  a  figure  is  set  in  a  background  of  blue  glass, 
which  api)ears  to  retire  and  leave  the  form  standing  prominently  forth. 
From  the  same  cause  the  effect  is  incongruous  when  patches  of  trans- 
parent blue  form  part  of  the  figure  itself.  Doubtless  this  eifect  of  dis- 
tance is  due  to  the  fact  that  blue  is  the  color  of  the  boundless  firmament 
and  that  all  distant  objects  have  a  bluish  tinge. 

Now  here  again  is  a  close  agreement  between  tone  and  color  impres- 
sions. Each  of  these  seems  to  provide  a  bright  outlook  for  the  mind, 
and  to  excite  the  imagination,  which  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  thought ; 
we  therefore  regard  them  as  motors  of  the  intellectual  emotions. 

We  have  now  to  compare  yellow  with  the  third  tone  of  the  scale. 

*The  rhythmic  moTement  Is  an  Important  factor  in  popular  tiin«8 ;  but  to  speak  of 
that  here  would  carry  us  away  from  our  present  subject. 
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Remember  that  yellow  or  gold  bears  the  signification  of  spiritual  excel- 
leucc.  This  is  possibly  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  color  is  associated 
witli  the  sun,  which  iu  the  early  ages  was  worshiped  as  the  chief 
divinity  among  the  hosts  of  heaven.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  the  tone 
is  of  a  calm,  peaceful  nature,  and  although  it  fails  to  give  the  strong 
satisfaction  of  the  keytone,  it  produces  a  feeling  of  spiritual  restfuhiess 
which  makes  it  beautifully  appropriate  in  such  music  as  Mendelssohn's 
"  O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  and  "  Consolation."  Here  once  more  we  trace  a 
sympathy  l)etween  the  tone  and  color,  both  of  which  appeal  to  our 
moral  or  religious  emotions. 

But  now  let  us  group  these  tones  together,  and  compare  the  effect 
with  that  of  the  grouped  colors.  It  is  well  known  that  the  1st,  3rd, 
and  5th  of  the  scale  sounded  together  produce  perfect  harmony ;  they 
constitute  the  fundamental  chord  upon  which  all  the  other  chords  de- 
pend. It  is  equally  well  known  that  red,  yellow,  and  blue  form  an 
harmonious  combination  which  is  more  used  in  decorative  art  than  anv 
other  color  grouping. 

Again,  if  we  place  red  (not  scarlet)  and  blue  together,  the  effect  is 
not  altogether  pleasing.  The  colors  agree  perfectly,  but  we  are  left  with 
a  sense  of  something  wanting.  In  like  manner  the  keytone  and  its 
fifth  when  sounded  together  are  perfectly  concordant;  and  yet  they 
produce  a  hard,  bare  effect,  which  is  carefully  avoided  by  musicians. 
But  place  yellow  with  the  red  and  blue,  or  add  the  third  of  the  scale  to 
the  other  tones,  and  in  each  case  a  feeling  of  relief  and  pleasure  is  the 
result.  This  opens  up  an  interesting  psychological  study.  It  reminds 
us  that  a  person  with  developed  vital  and  intellectual  powers,  but  desti- 
tute of  moral  feeling,  would  hardly  be  a  satisfactory  bosom  companion. 
At  the  best,  it  could  only  be  a  beautiful  Undine  before  she  had  found 
her  soul.    Add  the  moral  feeling,  and  we  get  a  complete  human  nature. 

One  more  analogy  between  the  two  groups  may  be  noticed.  In  the 
chord  we  can  double  either  the  root  or  its  fifth  with  advantage,  as  a 
reinforcement  of  the  root  adds  to  its  strength,  and  an  additional  fifth 
imparts  brightness ;  but  a  doubling  of  the  third  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory, too  much  sweetness  without  sufficient  strength  and  crispness 
making  the  chord  sound  effeminate.  A  corresponding  effect  is  seen  in 
the  colors.  To  produce  the  most  pleasing  effect,  there  must  be  more  of 
red  and  blue  than  of  yellow;  if  the  latter  color  preponderates,  the 
effect  is  somewhat  sickly. 

The  foregoing  analogies  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  a  natural  connection  exists  between  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth — ^the  most  prominent  constituents— of  these  two  scales, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  other  colors  and  tones  will  also 
correspond.  Further  research  tends  to  strengthen  this  belief,  and  we 
are  at  last  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  tone  and  color  scales  are 
but  two  modes  of  expressing  one  and  the  same  great  truth.  This 
result  is  just  what  we  might  have  expected,  for  all  the  discoveries  of 
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science  are  leading  to  a  grand  centralization.  Amid  the  endless  variety 
of  created  things,  there  are  unmistakable  traces  of  a  wondrous  unity, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  understand  how  at  tlio  foundation  of  all  there 
is  **  one  God,  one  law,  one  element." 

But  what  is  the  practical  outcome  of  this  inquiry?  Granting  that 
the  tones  and  colors  do  produce  similar  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
can  this  fact  be  turned  to  account  in  the  education  of  the  children? 
Yes.  Let  the  two  things  be  made  mutually  interpreting,  llie  eye 
and  ear  are  the  chief  avenues  through  which  the  mind  is  impressed ; 
of  these,  the  eye  takes  in  the  wider  range,  but  the  ear  is  the  more 
profound,  and  the  tone  impressions  stir  us  most  deeply.  The  fuble  of 
Orpheus  making  all  things  dance  to  the  music  of  his  lute  embodies  a 
truth.  It  is  a  childlike  way  of  showing  what  a  moving  power  lies  in 
harmonious  sounds.  See  how  a  concourse  of  people  will  listen  with 
breathless  attention  to  the  tones  of  a  sweet  singer ;  or  again  how  the 
tired  soldiers  on  their  forced  marches  will  pluck  up  their  drooping 
spirits  and  step  forward  with  renewed  energy  as  the  strains  of  martial 
music  fall  uix>n  their  ears.  See,  too,  how  the  practised  orator  can  move 
the  vast  audience  to  laughter  or  to  tears  with  the  tones  of  his  voice.  And 
this  suggests  tlie  remaik  that  we  are  probably  not  aware  how  much 
our  opinions  of  people  are  influenced  by  their  manner  of  speaking.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  the  blind  often  form  a  truer  estimate  of  a  per- 
son's character  than  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  sight,  because 
their  sense  of  hearing  is  more  highly  developed,  and  they  have  learned 
to  tiust  it  implicitly.  For  the  same  reason,  they  probably  have  a  more 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  music  than  we  can  have.  Our  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  when  wo  close  our  eyes  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the  captivat- 
ing influence  of  sweet  sounds.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
this  joint  for  the  reason  that  it  is  bo  generally  misunderstood.  Because 
sight  is  the  more  obvious,  and  also  is  educated  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  we  are  apt  to  form  an  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
latter,  and  to  ignore  its  wonderful  possibilities  of  improvement. 

The  sound  impressions  are  deeper,  and  therefore  more  difRcult  to 
grasp,  than  the  sight  impressions.  Children  generally  learn  to  distin- 
guish between  colors  before  they  can  catch  and  repro<luce  different 
tones  of  the  scale.  A  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  will  make  this  plain. 
Tliere  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  color  sense  in  the  youngest  child- 
ren is  well  developed,  the  tone  sense  is  very  imperfect.  Now  if  it  were 
simply  a  question  of  later  growth  this  early  imperfection  would  not 
matter  much ;  but  the  evil  is  that  many  |>eople  have  to  go  through  life 
with  what  is  called  "  no  ear  for  music,"  and  all  for  want  of  early  cul- 
ture. Of  a  truth  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  better  educational 
methods  of  ear-training. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  abstract  nature  of  sound.  Children 
learn  the  properties  of  things  by  seeing  and  handling  them ;  but  tones 
are  neither  visible  nor  tangible,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
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them  by  signs  or  notation.  But  the  ordinary  symbols  which  are  used 
to  indicate  tones  are  entirely  arbitrary,  having  no  natural  relation  to 
the  thing  symbolized.  The  notes  on  the  staff,  for  instance,  only  vaguely 
indicate  that  one  tone  is  higher  or  lower  than  another,  but  show  noth- 
ing of  its  character.  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  found  the  written  signs  of 
music  so  devoid  of  suggestion  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  tones 
that  he  once  expressed  a  wish  that  the  children  could  be  blindfolded 
while  they  were  learning  to  sing  the  scale.  Where  the  eye  receives  an 
impi-ession  at  variance  with  the  ear,  this  would  certainly  be  an  advant- 
age; but  a  better  plan  would  be  to  engage  the  eye  in  sympathy  with 
the  ear,  i.  e.,  to  use  symbols  which  would  naturally  suggest  the  thing 
symbolized.  This  has  to  some  extent  been  done.  Mr.  Curwen,  the 
founder  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  school  of  music,  prepared  a  chart  called 
the  **  Modulator,"  which  shows  exactly  the  position  of  the  tones  in  the 
scale,  and  the  relation  of  the  different  keys  one  to  another.  This  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  staff,  with  its  complicated  system  of 
sharps  and  flats  ;  but  still  it  fails  to  represent  the  mental  effect  of  the 
tones.  Another  advance  was  made  when,  in  a  happy  moment  of  inspi- 
ration, !Mr.  Curwen  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the  tone-charac- 
ters by  hand  signs.  In  tliis  way,  the  strong  effect  of  the  key-tone  is 
represented  by  the  firmly  closed  hand ;  the  hopeful  second,  by  the  up- 
turned hand ;  the  peaceful  third,  by  the  open  hand  with  palm  down- 
ward, as  if  in  pacification ;  the  solemn /ourM  with  its  leaning  tendency 
to  the  third,  by  the  forefinger  pointing  downward ;  the  clear  open  Jijih, 
by  the  extonded  open  hand  turned  sideways ;  the  sorrowful  sixth,  by 
the  hand  drooping  from  the  wrist;  and  the  sharp  aspiring  seventh,  by 
the  forefinger  pointing  upward.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
nse  of  these  simple  manual  signs  has  been  very  marked.  By  means  of 
them  any  succession  of  tones  can  be  sung  by  a  large  number  of  persons, 
at  the  will  of  the  hand  performer,  and  many  a  tune  has  been  dictated 
and  sung  in  this  way.  But  however  great  their  advantage  as  a  means 
of  instruction,  or  for  social  recreation,  of  course  they  cannot  be  used 
as  a  written  notation. 

It  is  here  that  we  can  make  a  practical  application  of  the  tone  and 
color  relations  by  using  a  color  symbol  to  represent  its  related  tone. 
Thus  red  stands  for  the  keytone ;  orange  for  the  second :  yellow  for  the 
third,  and  so  on  through  the  scale.  Even  as  arbitrary  symbols  they 
would  have  one  great  advantage  over  other  arbitrary  symbols,  viz. : — 
that  children  take  a  natural  delight  in  colors,  and  so  their  sympathies 
would  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  this  notation.  But  when  we  add  to 
this  the  suggestiveness  of  the  color  symbols,  their  value  will  be  recog- 
nized by  all  who  are  interested  in  educational  methods. 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  working  of  this  color- 
tone  method  in  the  Kindergarten.  Not  that  this  is  to  be  considered  by 
any  means  as  a  complete  account  of  the  children's  musical  exercises, 
for  in  that  case  considerable  space  would  be  required  to  explain  the 
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subject  of  rhythm,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  earlier 
training.  We  pass  this  subject,  not  as  unim[H)rtant  in  its  place,  but  as 
not  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  tone  and  color  relations. 

In  teaching  the  elements  of  tune,  the  children  are  led  to  listen  to  the 
keytone,  its  iifth  and  third ;  and  to  notice  how  very  different  tliey  are 
in  character,  and  yet  how  well  they  agree  together.  Next,  ui>on  any 
keytone  bein^;  given,  they  will  produce  its  fifth  and  third.  After  this 
is  done  readily,  they  are  ex^^ected  to  tell  the  name  of  any  one  of  these 
tones  upon  hearing  it  sung  or  played.  To  assist  them  in  their  study  of 
the  tones,  the  children  have  the  hand-signs,  and  the  sol-fa  names,  as  used 
by  the  Tonic  Sol-faists. 

Their  first  association  of  tone  and  color  is  by  means  of  the  colored 
balls.  It  is  very  interesting  to  tlie  children  to  discover  that  their 
familiar  playthings  have  a  new  meaning.  The  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
balls  can  be  personified  as  robin,  canary,  and  bluebird;  and  little 
musical  games  may  be  made  up,  so  as  to  present  the  tones  in  many 
ways,  thus  constantly  deepening  their  impression.  The  children  are 
then  taught  to  associate  them  with  other  objects  of  the  same  color,  and 
afterwards  to  see  them  arranged  in  their  order  upon  the  color  chart.  In 
the  rhythmic  exercises  which  precede  this,  the  comparative  length  of 
tones  has  been  learnt  in  connection  with  lines  or  sticks  of  d liferent 
lengths.  Now  we  combine  these  two  forms  of  notation,  color  and 
length,  i.  e. — we  use  colored  linesy  by  which  means  time  and  tune  can 
be  represented  in  one  symbol.  When  the  tones  have  become  familiar 
in  cotinection  with  the  color  chart,  the  teacher  with  colored  crayons 
writes  down  a  fragment  of  melody  upon  the  blackboard.  First,  the 
children  go  through  with  the  rhythmic  form,  using  a  set  of  simple 
time-names  for  the  purpose,  then  sing  through  the  tones  slowly,  and 
lastly  sing  in  correct  time  and  tune,  thus  getting  their  first  idea  of  the 
construction  of  melody.  They  are  now  provided  with  colored  sticks  or 
narrow  strips  of  card,  and  upon  a  given  rhythmic  form  set  to  invent  a 
line  of  melody.  Then  "  the  concert "  begins,  in  which  each  child  in 
turn  sings  his  own  composition,  the  teacher  sometimes  pointing  out  a 
fault,  or  suggesting  an  improvement. 

When  the  foundation  is  securely  laid  with  these  three  tones,  the  de- 
pendent tones  are  introduced  in  their  order,  until  the  scale  is  complete. 
The  mental  effect  of  the  tones  is  then  studied  more  thoroughly,  and 
the  children — whose  perceptive  faculties  are  now  more  alive — constantly 
discover  fresh  characteristics  in  them.  Of  course  various  means  have 
to  be  employed  to  give  the  tones  a  sort  of  personal  reality.  Of  these, 
the  children  take  most  interest  in  what  is  called  "  The  Musical  Family." 
We  have  already  discovered  that  some  of  the  tones  seem  masculine 
while  others  by  their  comparative  gentleness  seem  feminine,  and  we 
now  decide  that  they  shall  be  grouped  into  a  family.  The  children 
have  generally  worked  out  the  idea  as  follows : — Doh  is  the  father ;  he 
ia  a  strong,  self-reliant  man  with  a  firm  and  full  voice.    Me  is  the 
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mother,  because  she  is  so  gentle  and  fall  of  sympathy.  Soh,  the  eldest 
son,  is  a  young  man  of  joyous  disposition,  with  a  clear  ringing  voice. 
Fah  is  the  younger  brother,  but  not  at  all  like  Son,  for  he  is  of  a  seri- 
ous disposition,  and  often  has  turns  of  gloomy  despondency ;  though 
he  sometimes  gets  roused  into  grand  outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
He  is  very  fond  of  sacred  music ;  but  we  like  him  best  because  he 
shows  such  a  constant  attachment  to  his  mother  Mk.  Lah,  the  eldest 
daughter,  is  often  found  in  a  sad,  complaining  mood,  and  shows  more 
tendency  to  tears  than  to  smiles ;  but  she  is  apt  at  times  to  swing  off 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  yaiety.  There  is  considerable  sympathy 
between  her  and  her  brother  Fah  ;  she  lacks  his  intensity  of  character, 
but  in  his  company  generally  shows  to  good  advantage,  being  then  full 
of  sweet  seriousness.  The  younger  sister,  Ray,  is  of  a  hojHif ul,  confid- 
ing nature,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  with  what  tender  affection  she 
turns  to  her  mother  Me,  or  with  what  confident  assurance  she  goes  to 
her  father  Doii.  I^t  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  she  has  a  weak  or 
vacillating  nature,  for  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  she  can  rouse  us 
with  terrible  earnestness.  There  is  one  member  of  the  family  not  yet 
introduced,  and  that  is  the  baby  Te  {Si),  The  chief  things  that  strike 
us  about  this  little  fellow  are  his  bhrill  voice,  and  the  habit  he  has  of 
continually  crying  after  his  father  Dou.     This  baby  is  a  great  favorite. 

By  such  methods  as  this  the  children  learn  to  distinguish  very  readily 
between  the  different  tones  of  the  scale,  and  they  soon  gain  the  power 
of  singing  them  at  sight,  as  well  as  of  recognizing  them  by  ear.  In  their 
ear  exercises  they  first  learn  to  distinguish  any  one  tone,  then  two  or 
three  tones  in  succession,  and  from  that  they  are  soon  able  to  name  all 
the  tones  in  a  line  of  melody  which  is  sung  to  them.  Their  answers 
may  be  given  either  in  the  tone  names,  by  the  hand-signs,  or,  if  they  are 
able,  by  writing  on  the  blackboard,  while  the  others  watch  carefully  for 
the  chance  of  a  mistake. 

Their  construction  exercises  in  rhythm  and  melody  now  become 
more  elaborate,  and  they  are  led  to  see  the  relation  which  one  phrase 
should  bear  to  another.  After  they  can  prodnce  two  lines  which  agree 
well  together  they  may  attempt  four,  and  so  make  complete  tunes. 
They  receive  help  in  this  direction  by  each  in  turn  standing  out  before 
the  othei*8,  and  dictating  exercises  with  the  hand-signs. 

The  introduction  of  harmony  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  musical 
education,  and  requires  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  children 
find  the  compound  impression  of  hearing  two  tones  together  rather  per- 
plexing. The  teacher  prepares  them  to  hold  their  own  part  side  by  side 
with  another  part  by  dividing  them  into  two  groups,  and  getting  some 
to  sing  the  tones  which  he  indicates  with  his  right  hand,  while  others 
sing  to  his  left  hand-signs.  He  thus  drills  them  upon  strong  fifths, 
Bweet  thirds,  and  tender  sixths.  Then  a  short  and  simple  phrase  is 
written  down,  with  a  second  part  below  it ;  at  first  the  teacher  sings 
the  second  part  wfaila  they  «iog  the  first;  but  afterwards  thej  sing  both 
parts  themselves. 
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By  this  time,  too,  the  staff  notation  may  be  introduced,  and  aa  soon 
as  tlie  symbols  are  explained  the  children  will  have  no  difficulty  in  sing- 
ing from  it.  Just  at  first,  it  may  be  well  to  place  colored  notes  upon 
the  staff,  especially  to  show  how  the  key-tone  changes  its  position ;  but 
as  the  symbols  become  more  familiar,  the  colors  maybe  dispensed  witli, 
for  they  will  have  accomplished  their  purpose.  Yet  it  will  be  a  good 
plan  for  some  time  longer  to  mark  the  key-tone  in  every  key  and  tran- 
sition by  its  color  red. 

This  color-tone  method  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two  years  in 
one  of  the  kindergartens,  where  children  varying  from  3  to  8  years  of 
age  have  been  trained  with  very  satisfactory  results.  At  the  beginning 
a  few  of  the  children  seemed  to  have  no  musical  faculty,  and  in  them  it 
has  been  like  the  growth  of  a  new  sense.  It  is  very  interesting  to  follow 
them  and  see  how  they  first  gain  the  power  to  recognize  a  tone  by  its 
character,  and  then  by  degrees  to  produce  it  themselves. 

The  method  is  being  used  this  year  in  all  the  free  Kindergartens  of 
Boston,  but  as  yet  the  exercises  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
rhythmic  development  Upwards  of  eighty  Kindergartners  in  this  city 
are  now  being  trained  for  the  work.  Training  classes  have  also  been 
held  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  new  method  is  being  taught  there. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  four  things  have  become  evident : — 

1.  The  musical  faculty  is  as  capable  of  being  trained  as  the  mathe- 
matical or  any  other  faculty.  What  is  called  ''no  ear  for  music" 
means  simply  a  sluggish  sense  which  needs  quickening,  and  which  may 
be  educated  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

2.  The  sense  of  time  or  rhythm  manifests  itself  before  the  sense  of 
tune,  and  consequently  the  earliest  music  lessons  of  children  should  be 
chiefly  of  a  rhythmic  nature. 

3.  Children  very  readily  associate  the  ideas  of  tone  and  color.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  When  the  color  method  of  teaching  music 
was  introduced  into  the  Kindergarten,  it  was  found  that  the  children  in 
their  other  occupations  often  substituted  the  name  of  the  tone  for  that 
of  the  color.  One  lady  was  for  a  time  troubled  because  her  three-year- 
old  child  was  continually  running  about  the  house  and  pointing  out 
every  red  object  as  '<  doh."  This  apparent  confusion  of  ideas,  however, 
soon  rights  itself. 

4.  The  sense  of  harmony  is  of  much  later  growth  then  that  of  rhythm 
and  melody.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  musical  history  of  the  race. 
The  rudest  savage  has  some  idea  of  rhythm  which  be  tries  to  express  by 
clapping  his  hands  or  beating  on  his  drum  while  he  performs  his  gro- 
tesque dance.  Sense  of  melody  marks  a  higher  order  of  growth,  for  there 
is  in  it  something  of  intellectual  refinement.  But  the  introduction  of 
harmony  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  even  in  the  most  highly  civi- 
lized countries.  Iliis  fact  alone  should  teach  us  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
prematurely  forced  upon  the  children.  Let  them  for  the  present  work 
out  their  ideas  of  rhythm  and  melody,  and  in  due  time  their  minds  will 
grasp  and  understand  the  complicated  impressions  of  harmony. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLE  IN  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

BT  MISS  MARY  J.  LYSCHIKSKA. 


SUGGESTIONS  PRIMARILY  FOR  ENGLAND,  BUT  SOUND  EVERYWHERE. 

Mach  of  the  educational  work  attempted  in  the  English  infant  school  i»  provided  for, 
theoretically  at  least,  in  our  primar}'  schools— the  lowet»t  j^rade  of  our  city  public  Hchoob ; 
bnt  the  work  lf«  not  begun  so  early  or  followed  out  so  syptematically  as  in  English  infiint 
schools  modeled  after  those  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infknt  School  Society.  The 
difflcnltics  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  ftindamental  principle  of  natural  development 
into  the  infiint  schools  of  England,  arises  fh)m  the  impatience  of  parents,  as  well  as  the 
rcquisitloBs  of  the  Code,  for  results  which  can  be  seen  in  actual  attainments  of  book 
knowledge  and  measured  by  official  examinations.  Neither  the  infont  school,  or 
Kindergarten,  is  regarded  in  reference  to  its  own  nature  and  functions,  but  in  reference 
to  the  children  making  more  rapid  progress  in  certain  studies  which  are  attended  to 
farther  on.  The  proper  treatment  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  7  years  retjuires 
more  individual  attention  than  can  be  given  to  large  masses,  or  by  teachers  not  specially 
trained  in  Kinderj^arten  occupations,  and  with  certain  refinement  of  feeling.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency,  as  well  as  great  temptation  to  a  clans  of  parents,  to  dcvelope  early  the 
productive  activities  of  their  children,  and  to  show  off  their  proficiency  in  this  and  other 
directions.  The  innate  modesty  of  children  should  not  be  prematurely  brushed  away. 
On  all  these  points  the  suji^estions  of  Miss  Lyschinska,  who  has  rare  opportunities  of 
etadying  these  phases  of  child  culture,  as  Superintendent  of  Method  in  Infant  Schools 
nnder  the  School  Board  of  London,  and  in  the  Kindergarten  of  Madame  Schrader  of 
Berlin,  are  of  great  value.— JSUitor. 

It  has  been  justly  a  boast  with  the  Germans  that  they,  more  than  any 
other  European  nation,  recognized  Pestalozzi's  efforts  in  the  direction  of  a 
psychological  basis  for  the  beginning  of  instruction,  and  in  con.sidering 
education  as  a  branch  of  statesmanship.  Tlie  political  and  social  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  reception  of  a  new, 
creative  principle  in  education.  Geographically  and  politically  Germany 
was  a  name;  she  had  sunk  to  the  depths  of  national  degradation.  But  as 
with  individuals,  so  with  nations — the  moments  of  a  crushing  misfortune 
are  often  tho.se  most  favorable  to  the  birth  of  new  spiritual  truths.  In 
his  memorable  "Addresses,"  Fichte's  voice  was  heard  like  a  trumpet-call 
throughout  the  land;  he  pointed  to  Pestalozzi  as  a  saviour  of  the  nations. 
From  that  hour  the  whole  German  scholastic  world  has  become  literally 
saturated  with  the  principles  of  Pestalozzianism.  So  unreserved,  so  whole- 
sale has  been  the  adoption  of  the  new  educational  life,  that,  from  its 
extent  alone,  it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  national  feature  by  all  those 
who  would  study  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  Since  then  another 
wave  of  educational  thought  has  been  slowly  pa«jsing  over  Germany,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  original  impetus  given  by  Pestalozzi,  yet  with  features 
sufficiently  distinct  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  name.  It  has  now  reached 
our  shores,  and  has  been  crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  "Kindergarten.'' 
The  principle  must,  however,  admit  of  a  variety  of  adaptations;  and  it 
must,  sooner  or  later,  exert  a  greater  influence  than  hitherto  upon  the 
co-existing  institution  of  the  infant  school. 

(222) 
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Meanwhile  there  seems  to  be  one  loophole  of  escape  out  of  the  dlfRculty, 
and  that  is  the  introduction  of  extraneous  heliD — help  not  supplied  in  the 
usual  way  from  elementary  training  colleges.  Of  course  the  weakness  of 
such  an  experiment  as  that  of  introducing  new  auxiliaries  into  the  routine 
of  trained  labor  is  evident,  and  consists  in  (1)  the  probable  irregularity  of 
such  service,  (2)  the  unskilled  character  of  such  help.  If  these  arguments 
against  voluntary  aid  are  true  generally,  they  hold  good  especially  in  the 
domain  of  school -keeping,  where  a  little  irregularity  is  sutlicieut  to  throw 
the  whole  educational  machinery  out  of  order.  1  am  not,  therefore,  about 
to  advocate  the  throwing  open  the  floodgates  for  undisciplined  energy  to 
expend  itself  to  the  detriment  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Suppose  an  infant  school  to  be  excepted  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
examination,  though  still  subject  to  inspection  and  receiving  aid  on  satis- 
factory proof  of  efficiency,  according  to  Kindergarten  principles.  It  is 
surely  not  inconceivable  that  permission  for  such  an  experiment  might  be 
obtained,  nor  need  the  sacred  rules  of  the  Code  be  infringed  to  any  peril- 
ous extent.  The  Head  would  be  a  person  generally  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education  (not  merely  those  of  instruction),  and 
she  should  be  especially  versed  in  the  principles  underlying  Kindergarten 
practices.  She  might  be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  auxiliary,  bvt  not  unpaid, 
workers.  These  would  rank  as  and  receive  the  pay  of  pupil  teachers  in 
their  second  year,  and  they  should,  if  possible,  be  numerous  enough  to 
admit  of  an  average  of  not  more  than  25  children  to  each  class.  Thus  a 
small  school  of  100  children  in  average  attendance  would  be  worked  by 
the  head  and  four  pupil-teachers  (viz.  one  of  the  ordinaiy  kind,  so  as  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  code,  and  three  auxiliaries),  who 
should  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Head,  being  nominated  for 
appointment  or  subject  to  removal  by  her;  and  she,  in  turn,  should  be 
directly  and  solely  responsible  to  a  sub-committee  of  the  school  board  or 
otlier  highest  school  authority.  The  pay  of  such  extra  pupil- teachers  need 
not  be  high.  There  are  many  young  people  to  whom  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  and  practice  in  genuine  Kindergarten  work  would  be  a  con- 
sideration more  valuable  than  money. 

Mr.  Meyers,  an  Inspector  of  one  of  the  London  Districts,  observes  in 

his  Report  for  1876: 

**AVhen  I  had  charge  of  the  Hackney  district,  I  repeatedly  visited  a 
School  Board  School  where  almost  all  of  the  girls  were  the  children  of 
professional  thieves.  The  mistress  was  a  lady  who  resigned  a  good 
position  as  private  governess  out  of  desire  for  this  missionary  work.  The 
result  of  her  work,  as  seen  in  the  contrast  in  expression,  speech,  and 
aspect,  between  the  new  arrivals  and  those  who  had  enjoyed  a  year's 
scliooiing,  was  almost  startling.  I  certainly  felt  that  this  lady  had  made 
a  career  which  was  entirely  satisfactory,  where  every  power  that  she 
possessed  was  finding  its  exercise  in  a  direction,  undoubtedly  and  without 
drawback,  beneficent.  In  a  career  w^here  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  work  itself  may  be  so  sound  and  so  iMirvading,  the  amusements  of 
leisure  become  less  important.  .  .  .  The  great  needs  of  Elementary 
Schools  is  an  improvement  of  their  teachers;  a  large  accession  of  teachers 
who  have  the  gentleness  of  life-long  culture  and  the  hereditary  instinct  of 
honour." 

[The  experience  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  wise  and  beneficent  lead  of 

Miss  Blow,  and  Dr.  Harris,  is  of  great  value  in  this  connection.] 
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Our  nntional  system  is  not  only  covering  all  England  wilb  elementary 
schools,  but  it  is  also  multiplying  centres  for  tlio  discussion  and  elucida- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  education.  For  the  functions  of  school 
boanls  will  be  but  half  performed  in  the  future  if  they  limit  their  action 
to  voting  supplies  and  to  setting  a  blind  machinery  in  motion.  As  the 
mechanism  may  be  expected  to  vrork  with  increasing  smoothness,  and 
with  decreasing  need  for  attention  to  the  first  elements  of  management, 
the  higher  work  of  school  boards  will  consist  in  bringing  a  certain  amount 
of  educated  thought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  problems  of  educational 
science. 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  even  now,  to  allow  more  scope  for  the  appli- 
cation of  Pestalozzi-Froebelian  principles  within  the  operations  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts?  Why  should  not  school  boanls  here  and 
there  set  apart  a  few  infant  schools  to  liegin  with,  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  applying  the  principles  of  the  Kinder- 
garten still  more  thoroughly  to  our  national  system?  Why  should  not 
such  experiments  receive  the  sanction  of  Government,  and  be  judged 
under  spi'cial  instructions  to  Inspectors  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
the  educational  principles  they  involve  rather  than  by  the  trick  of  **  pass- 
es," already  beginning  to  be  found  fallacious  in  guaging  the  ultimate 
worth  of  educational  institutions? 

In  1877  Mr.  Scoltock,  H.  M.  Inspector  for  the  Birmingham  district, 
spoke  of  the  educational  work  in  elementary  schools  generally  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain: — 

....  "It  will  be  seen  that  the  inspector  and  his  assistants  apee  in 
thinking  that  the  teaching  has  become  mechanical  rather  than  intelligent; 
that  the  school  is  valued  rather  by  the  number  of  *  passes  *  and  largeness 
of  the  grant:  that  attempts  are  bemi^  made  to  reduce  teachinjj  to  a  dry 
matter  of  statistics,  and  to  drive  children  in  a  hackncved  road,  instead  of 
developing  their  intelligence  and  gently  guiding  their  faculties.  More- 
over, to  teachers  themselves  this  comparison  of  averages  is  most  unfair. 
An  idle  and  slippery  master  in  a  well-to  do  neighborhood,  if  aide(l  by 
clever  assistants,  may  show  glorious  results  without  doing  a  hour's  real 
work;  whereas,  in  a  neighborhood  thronged  by  the  careless  an(I  the  vicious, 
another  may  work  the  very  life  out,  and  his  results  will  show  but  a 
wretched  percentage." 

Under  the  London  Board  a  staff  is  supplied  at  the  rate  of  an  average  of 
80  children  to  a  pupil -teacher,  and  60  to  an  assistant;  but  practically  a 
pupil-teacher  is  expected  to  teach  40,  and  an  a&>istant  70  infants.  To 
people  interested  in  the  education  question  it  must  appear  especially  unde- 
sirable that  children  under  six  years  should  be  educate<l  in  such  masses; 
and  although  a  State  system  can  at  the  best  offer  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  divinely-appointed  means  for  the  young  child's  education,  the  family, 
surely  it  would  be  well  for  the  controllers  of  our  national  e<lucational 
system  to  consider  whether  there  is  not  some  limit  to  legitimate  divergence 
from  the  natural  conditions  of  child -life.  A  teacher  with  from  60  to  70 
children  must,  in  self-defence,  allow  the  least  possible  scope  for  individu- 
ality to  assert  itself;  the  penmuU  links  between  children  and  teacher  are 
weakened;  the  whole  character  of  her  intereoursc  with  her  children 
changes;  uniformity,  drill,  a  superficial  order  (the  elements  of  which  are 
almost  entirely  phyisica])  must  be  maintained. 
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INTEODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  paper  by  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  A.M.,  of  the  New 
York  bar,  was  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  at^  Saratoga  in  September,  1877,  and 
printed  in  the  proceeding's  of  that  year.  We  transfer  it  to  our 
pages,  because  the  evils  of  unlettered  sufibrage  still  exist  to  an  ap- 
palling degree  in  the  States  known  as  the  South,  and  the  remedies 
of  the  free  common  school  established  by  each  State,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Greneral  Grovemment,  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  and  the 
denial  of  the  ballot  henceforward  to  all  who  do  not  profit  by  ita 
privileges,  have  not  yet  been  applied. 


THE  NEED  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  problems  that  can  engage  our  atten- 
tion is  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  to  permanent  peace 
and  prosperity,  as  equal  members  of  a  great  and  free  Democratic 
Republic,  and  the  qualif3ring  them  for  our  system  of  government, 
and  harmonizing  them  with  it. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  without  waste  of  time  and  of  money,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  diagnose  their  present  condition;  to  look  a  little 
into  its  cause,  so  as  to  determine  how  far  this  condition  is  the 
result  of  social  disease,  and  how  far  of  injury;  and  to  apply,  in 
proper  proportions,  the  wisdom  of  the  physician  to  the  disease, 
and  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  to  the  injury. 

But,  above  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  vis  medicor 
trix  naturce,  the  healing  power  of  time,  supplemented  simply  by 
human  action,  that  will  work  enduring  restoration. 

The  social  state,  whether  formed  of  equals  or  of  castes,  and 
whether  thriving  or  growing  poor,  is  of  slow  growth.  Genera- 
tions are  required  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  it  for  good,  or  for 
evil  Let  us  take  for  examination  and  illustration  the  nine  cotton 
States:  North  Carolina^  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  They  con- 
tain, according  to  the  census  of  1870,  a  population  over  ten  years - 
15  (225) 
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of  age  of  a  little  more  than  five  millions,  of  whom  fifty-one  per 
cent.,  or  2,555,751,  cannot  read  and  write!  Their  inhabitants  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  are  3,090,000;  of  these,  fifty-one  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent.,  or  1,572,101,  cannot  read  and  write! 

This  state  of  things  is  the  result  of  social  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  calls  for  the  aid  of  the  physician,  whose  prescriptions 
must  be  wise  laws  and  careful  administration. 

The  assessed  valuation  for  taxation  of  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  in  these  nine  States  in  1860,  was  $3,244,239,406.  This 
was  reduced  in  1870  to  the  sum  of  $1,830,863,180.  In  other 
words,  in  the  ten  years  including  the  Rebellion  their  taxable  prop- 
erty had  shrunk  forty-three  and  one-quarter  per  cent.  This 
shrinkage  was  the  result  partly  of  social  disease,  slavery;  and 
partly  of  injury  inflicted  during  the  Rebellion,  both  by  themselves 
and  by  us. 

Their  ability  to  raise  money  by  taxation  was  thus  in  ten  years 
reduced  nearly  one-half,  while  the  immediate  necessity  that  is 
upon  them,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  free  government 
based  upon  universal  suffrage,  of  changing  nearly  three  millions 
of  human  cattle,  late  slaves,  that  formerly  required  nothing  but 
food  and  the  lash,  into  three  millions  of  human  beings,  wielding 
the  ballot  and  demanding  education  and  protection,  has  tempor- 
arily nearly  doubled  the  public  burdens  to  be  borne  by  taxa- 
tion. Here  is  just  where  the  surgeon's  skill  in  the  shape  of 
pecuniary  sj)lints,  plasters,  and  bandages,  that  is,  financial  help, 
is  required. 

This  additional  annual  burden,  to  make  intelligent  human 
beings  out  of  these  late  human  cattle,  must  be  borne,  and  be  borne 
now.  It  cannot  be  thrown  off  and  left  for  the  next  generation, 
without  causing  a  social  and  political  disease  worse  and  more 
fatal  to  the  nation  than  hospital  gangrene  to  the  wounded  soldier, 
or  scrofula  to  the  individual.  The  dense  ignorance  of  these  three 
millions  of  full-fledged  citizens  either  will  be  the  death  of  free 
government,  or  it  will  generate  a  distorted  and  diseased  form  of 
it,  worse  for  the  nation  than  intelligent  despotism. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  just  experienced  a  striking  example  of 
the  danger  of  deferring  or  neglecting  a  great  public  moral  duty. 

A  hundred^years  ago  we  were  afflicted  with  a  national  malady, 
human  slavery,  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin,  and  all 
history,  taught  us  must  be  uprooted,  or  it  would  strangle  the  Re- 
public. We  put  off  its  extirpation  for  a  century,  and  it  cost  us  ten 
billions  of  money  and  a  half  million  lives  to  repair  our  neglect. 
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Before  prescribing  a  remedy  for  the  misfortunes  that  exist  in 
the  Southern  States,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  **  What  is  to-day  the 
condition  of  society  there;  for  what  is  feasible  in  one  state  of  so- 
ciety may  be  wholly  impracticable  in  another;  what  a  homoge- 
neous people  may  receive  gladly,  a  heterogeneous  one  may  reject 
utterly." 

Their  whole  population  is  6,887,475,  of  whom  fifty-six  and  one- 
half  per  cent.,  or  3,896,320,  are  white,  and  were  bom  under  a 
system  of  caste  that  had  of  necessity  to  make  might  right,  and  to 
hold  a  white  skin  to  be  a  sort  of  patent  of  nobility,  a  proof  of  he- 
reditary right  to  rule.  This  fifty-six  and  one  half  per  cent  cannot, 
so  long  as  they  live,  help  feeling  that  they  still  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  this  right  We  cannot  expect  them  to  feel  otherwise;  for, 
like  ourselves,  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  habit  and  early 
training.  We  should  feel  and  think  as  they  do,  had  we  been 
brought  up  and  educated  as  they  have. 

Forty-three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  poptdation,  or  2,991, - 
155,  are  colored,  and  came  out  of  bondage;  bom  to  obey,  not  to 
think;  .to  serve,  not  to  rule. 

All,  both  white  and  colored,  grew  up  in  a  state  of  society  that 
hold  manual  labor  degrading — the  occupation  of  slaves;  hence, 
tho  poor  white,  unable  to  own  slaves  himself,  became  a  loafer  and 
a  hanger-on  upon  those  who  did  own  them;  and  the  freedman's 
first  idea  of  liberty  was  chronic  idleness.  The  stimulus  to  indus- 
try and  economy,  that  intelligence  gives,  was  wanting. 

Their  politics  and  governments  were  in  name  democratic-re- 
publican, but  in  fact  tyrannical  and  despotic  oligarchies;  and, 
however  free  in  theory^  were  in  practice  intolerant  and  truculent. 
Ours  would  have  been  the  same  if  we  had  been  similarly  situated. 
They  were  not  to  blame  for  this;  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  social 
state  of  masters  and  slaves,  from  which  they  have  now  just 
emerged.  The  system  of  slavery,  and  the  training  of  the  whole 
body  of  inhabitants  under  it,  both  masters  and  slaves,  was  in  per- 
petual and  irreconcilable  antagonism  with  any  government  based 
on  equal  civil  rights  of  all  inhabitants.  That  training  remains, 
and  must  remain,  till  this  generation  passes  away. 

The  five  years'  struggle  of  the  Rebellion  did  not  ameliorate  the 
evils  of  this  state  of  society;  it  rather  intensified  and  embittered 
thorn.  And  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that)  when  peace  was  restored, 
tho  Southern  whites,  instead  of  giving  their  hands  to  the  colored 
man,  and  asking  him  to  buy  some  of  their  untilled  acres,  felt 
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more  like  giving  him  a  kick,  as,  somehow,  the  cause  of  their  mis- 
fortunes. In  many  localities  they  resolved  that,  come  what  may, 
they  would  not  sell  him  an  aero  of  their  soil.  Every  attempt 
from  the  North  to  educate  the  freedmen  was  naturally  looked 
upon,  at  first  by  the  Southern  whites,  not  as  a  philanthropic  effort 
to  transform  those  idle  human  cattle  into  intelL'gent,  industrious, 
and  productive  human  beings,  but  as  a  scheme  of  outsiders  to 
transfer  political  power  and  office  from  the  white  race  to  the 
colored. 

The  Southern  whites,  from  prejudice  and  wrong  education,  and 
the  Southern  blacks,  from  ignorance  and  inexperience,  were  unfit 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  to  rule  a  State  where  each  human 
being  has  equal  civil  rights. 

A  difficult  problem,  then,  was  twelve  years  ago  presented  to  the 
national  Government.  If  it  followed  historical  precedents,  it 
would  establish  military  rule  in  the  Southern  States  until  the 
inhabitants  were  qualified  to  govern  themselves  according  to  the 
declaration  of  human  rights  contained  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
National  Constitution.  But  this  was  contrary  to  the  tlieory  of 
our  Government,  that  each  State  or  territory  should  rule  itself, 
and  was  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  If  it  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  intelligent  Southerners,  it  would  give  them  the 
sole  power  of  reconstruction.  But  tliis  would  simply  have  reha- 
bilitated the  white  oligarchy.  If  it  followed  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  mere  legal  ri<^hts,  it  would  have  intrusted  the 
restoration  of  the  South  only  to  the  loyal  inhabitants.  But  tliis 
would  have  confined  it  at  first  chiefly  to  the  colored  race,  who, 
however  well  disposed,  wore  utterly  incompetent  for  the  task,  and 
would  have  wrecked  the  whole  proceeding. 

Every  plan  presented  to  President  Lincoln  had  its  difficulties; 
these  were  so  manifest  that  he  was  unwillmg  to  adopt  any  one 
method  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  only  step  that  seemed 
clear,  as  a  necessity  in  a  free  State,  was  to  give  the  colored  man 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  order  that  he  might  protect  himself  with 
ballots  instead  of  bullets.  This  was  an  act  of  beneficence  to  all, 
botli  white  and  colored.  It  was  a  guaranty  of  a  final  peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  objection  to  it  was,  it  put  into  four  millions  of  hands, 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  use,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
destructive  weapon  known  to  free  governments,  the  ballot;  and  a 
weapon,  too,  which,  once  given,  could  never,  without  a  revolution, 
be  taken  away. 
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Besides,  in  the  late  Slave  States  there  were  317,281  adult  whites 
who  could  not  read  the  ballots  they  cast;  and  yet  they  (that  is  the 
male  portion  of  them)  possessed  the  right  of  suffrage.  This  un- 
lettered white  multitude  were  a  large  percentage  of  the  voting 
white  population;  and  the  portion  most  dangerous  to  the  freed- » 
men;  most  given  to  mobs  and  murders. 

In  the  Northern  States,  too,  there  wore  411,399  adult  illiterate 
whites,  mostly  foreign-bom,  it  is  true,  but  yet  full-fledged  voters. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  the  color  line  disappeared 
from  our  Statute  Books;  and,  on  principle,  the  unlettered  black 
had  as  good  right  to  the  ballot  as  the  unlettered  white,  and  would 
make  no  worse  use  of  it.  In  fact,  he  is  by  nature  much  less 
given  to  violence  than  the  white  is,  and  more  easily  controlled. 
The  right  of  suffrage  was,  therefore,  conferred  upon  him. 

Now,  what  temporarily  followed  in  the  cotton  States?  Just 
precisely  what  every  student  of  history  knew  would  follow  the 
putting  political  power  into  unskilled  hands,  whether  white  or 
colored.  The  finances  of  these  States  were  swamped;  their  indus- 
tries, for  the  time  being,  deranged;  public  improvements  stopped; 
public  (jducation  neglected  on  the  plea  of  poverty;  and  their  elec- 
tions a  farce  or  a  tragedy. 

The  three  thousand  unpunished  political  murders  stated  by  a 
Southern  member  of  Congress  to  have  been  committed  there  since 
civil  government  was  restored  to  them,  and  the  political  slaughters 
at  New  Orleans,  Coushatta^  and  Colfax,  and  the  Chisholm  massa- 
cre in  Rem|)er  Co.,  Miss.,  show  that  the  tragedy  is  quite  as  fre- 
quent as  the  farce,  though  the  actors  in  the  former  are  whites, 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  more  likely  to  be  colored. 

Some  people  think  these  States  have  done  badly;  a  more  just 
opinion  is,  they  have  done  better,  on  the  whole,  than  we  had  a 
right  to  expect.  A  complete  social,  industrial,  and  political  trans- 
formation cannot  be  wrought  in  a  people  in  a  day;  it  takes  an 
age,  at  least. 

The  result  would  have  been  similar,  though  more  bloody,  had 
the  fifty-one  and  one  quarter  per  cent,  of  illiterate  voters  been  all 
white,  instead  of  largely  colored. 

In  1793  France  established  the  Republic  and  universal  suffrage. 
But  the  majority  of  the  voters,  as  in  the  Southern  States,  were  illit- 
erate; and  the  Republic,  after  shedding  rivers  of  blood,  became 
in  seven  years  a  military  despotism.  She  repeated  the  experiment 
in  1848;  but  more  than  half  the  citizens^hen,  though  white,  could 
not  read  the  ballots  they  put  into  the  electoral  urns;  and  after 
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four  years  of  experiment  they  chose,  in  1852,  a  military  despot  by 
an  enormous  majority. 

Spain  has  just  gone  through  a  similar  farcical  and  tragical  expe- 
rience. Her  unlettered  white  rabble  in  a  few  months  gladly  ex- 
tchanged  the  republic  of  Castellar  for  the  despotism  of  a  Bourbon. 

The  Spanish  Colonies  in  America  fifty  years  ago  founded  half  a 
score  of  republics,  all  based  upon  ignorant  suffrage;  they  have 
enjoyed  neither  domestic  peace  nor  prosperity  since.  Their  nor- 
mal condition  is  revolution;  and  will  continue  to  be  revolution, 
until  either  the  ballot  is  restricted  to  the  intelligent,  or  strong 
military  governments,  fitted  for  ignorant  peoples,  supplant  the 
republics. 

France,  Spain,  the  Spanish  American  Republics — ^in  fact,  all 
countries  where  a  large  percentage  of  the  adults  are  ignorant — 
must,  in  order  to  be  peaceful  and  prosperous,  have  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. 

There  must  be  a  power  guided  by  intelligence,  outside  of  and 
above  the  ignorant  mass,  as  long  as  this  mass  remains  ignorant, 
capable  of  ruling  and  directing  it. 

I^ee  Government  and  Ignorant  Suffrage, 

Free  government  and  ignorant  suffrage  cannot  long  endure 
together.  One  or  the  other  must  go  under.  Like  a  ship  at  sea 
without  master  or  navigator,  free  government  in  such  connection 
founders  in  the  first  storm. 

The  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  while  President  of  France,  pub- 
lished a  book  called  "  Napoleonic  Ideas."  The  gist  of  it  is,  that 
democracy,  with  universal  suffrage,  necessarily  and  logically,  to 
secure  public  order  and  prosperity,  culminates  in  choosing  an 
emperor  or  despot  for  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  ignorant  suf- 
frage, like  France  in  1802  and  in  1852,  he  was  right.  The 
Southern  States  are  to-day  in  a  state  of  mind  leading  to  a  similar 
act  of  political  suicide  if  they  find  no  other  way  of  escaping  the 
dangers  and  disasters  of  ignorant  suffrage;  hence  the  intimida- 
tion and  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  freedmen. 

Intelligent  and  conservative  England  extends  the  ballot,  but 
extends  education  with  it.  A  distinguished  Hberal,  the  Hon. 
"W.  E.  Forster,  said,  in  Parliament,  to  the  radical  wing  of  his 
party,  "You  demand  universal  suffrage;  I  demand  universal  ed- 
ucation to  go  with  it." 

In  republican  Sparta,  Lycurgus,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  compelled  the  education  of  every  citizen.  In 
democratic  Athens,  Solon,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
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years  ago,  made  the  education  of  all  citizens  obligatory.  In  the 
so-called  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  eighth  century  Charlemagne 
required  the  children  of  all  participating  in  the  government  to 
attend  school,  so  that  political  power  might.be  in  cultivated  hands. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  government,  military  despotism,  the 
officers  before  obtaining  commands  undergo  careful  training  and 
discipline,  and  are  even  then  selected  by  an  authority  still  more 
intelligent 

In  China  the  educated  alone  carry  on  the  government.  Confu- 
cius and  Mencius  taught  that  system,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
practiced  long  before  their  time.  As  a  consequence,  the  Chinese 
have  endured  longer  as  an  independent  nati6n,  govern  a  larger 
population,  and  sustain  more  human  beings  to  the  square  mile, 
than  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  The  intelligence  of  a  coun- 
try must  and  will  rule  it,  even  if  it  requires  a  radical  change  of 
government  to  bring  this  about  It  is  a  law  of  man's  nature. 
Disaster  follows  the  violation  of  this  natural  law. 

In  the  face  of  these  examples,  could  we  expect  the  South,  with 
universal  suffrage,  fi/iy-one  per  cent,  of  which  cannot  read,  to 
be  an  exception  to  this  heretofore  universal  rule,  especially  when 
the  situation  was  not  one  of  their  own  choosing  ? 

Education  and  Productive  Industry, 

The  illiterates,  white  and  colored,  in  the  Southern  States, 
as  in  every  other  country,  are  not,  as  a  body,  of  themselves  and 
uncontrolled,  capable  of  steady  industry  and  economy.  They  eke 
out  a  subsistence,  but  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  permanent 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  their  States.  Their  wants  are  few,  and 
are  simply  and  easily  supplied;  they  are  not  provident  and  calcu. 
lating,  and  are  not  urged  on  to  wealth  and  higher  civilization  by 
the  spurs  of  ambition. 

Give  them  education,  and  their  wants  multiply  as  their  ideas 
expand.  They  at  once  begin  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow, 
and  are  stimulated  to  labor  and  to  save.  Their  stolid  faces,  their 
rude  huts,  their  tattered  garments,  their  lazy  motions,  all  begin  to 
brighten  up  and  quicken.  They  take  better  care  of  their 
health,  work  to  more  advantage,  demand  better  tools,  and  culti- 
vate the  soil  or  labor  in  the  mechanic's  shop  with  more  success. 
Common  laborers,  with  such  an  education  as  the  free  common 
school  gives,  are  found  by  actual  experiment  to  be  worth  to  the 
State,  as  mere  producing  machines,  on  an  average  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  if  illiterate.     In  other  words,  the  3,000,000  of  illiter- 
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ates  in  the  South  would,  if  they  had  a  common  school  education, 
accomplish  on  the  average  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  productive  work 
per  year  than  they  now  do.  This  would  be  equivalent,  as  a  wealth- 
creating  power,  to  adding  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  industrial 
population  of  the  cotton  States,  and  nothing  to  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting them.  Allowing  a  hundred  dollars  as  the  year's  produc- 
tion of  a  laborer,  it  would  add  $150,000,000  to  the  annual  product 
of  these  States.  Some  of  these  States  are  now  repudiating  tlioir 
State  debts  from  alleged  inability  to  pay  them.  Their  whole 
amount  is  only  some  $150,000,000.  Were  their  laborers  not 
illiterate,  these  very  laborers  could  out  of  thoir  earnings  pay  this 
entire  debt  in  one^  year,  and  still  have  left  for  thoir  support  as 
much  as  they  now  consume. 

Jidu^ah'on  reduces  Pauperism  and  Crime. 

Tlie  South  is  oppressed  with  pauperism  and  petty  crimes.  But 
these  are  the  natural  products  of  its  illiteracy.  In  the  three 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Elinois  the  illiterates  furnish 
thirty  times  their  proportionate  share  of  paupei-s,  and  ten  times  thoir 
proportionate  share  of  criminals.  Illiterates  in  the  whole  country 
commit  ten  times  their  numerical  proportion  of  crimes;  in  N(;w 
England,  fifty-three  times.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a  sinfjclo 
illiterate  family,  as  is  sliuwn  in  a  work  just  published  by  an  enii- 
ment  investigator,  have  become  in  less  than  a  century  the  [)rogen- 
itors  of  twelve  hundred  paujKjrs  and  criminals.  Illiteracy  is  pro- 
lific of  public  burdens,  and  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the 
public  wealth.  Yet  it  is  possible  by  education  to  reduce  crime  in 
this  country  ninety  per  cent,  and  pauperism  ninety-six  per  cent 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  by  universal  education  in  seven 
years  reduced  the  number  of  crimes  fifty-one  per  cent.,  and  the 
numljer  of  paupers  twenty-five  per  cent.  Tlie  South,  instead  of 
multiplying  crimes  on  her  statute  books  and  increasing  the  severity 
of  their  punishmenta,  should  multiply  her  free  schools,  and  add  to 
the  rigor  of  her  laws  for  compulsory  attendance. 

She  has  millions  of  acres  of  rich  but  unoccupied  and  unpnlal)!e 
land.  The  laud  in  a  State  peopled  by  cultivated  citizens  is  in  de- 
mand at  a  high  price,  while  in  an  illiterate  community  it  can 
hardly  be  sold  for  the  taxes.  She  invites  immigration.  But  the 
current  of  immigration  cannot  be  turned  to  States  whore  fifty-one 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  are  illiterate,  and 
where  the  education  of  children  is  not  provided  for  at  public  ex- 
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pense.  The  iodustrious  and  prudent  immigrant  prefers  the  tree- 
less plains  and  bleak  winters  of  Nebraska,  with  her  free  common 
schools,  to  the  tropical  abundance  of  Louisiana,  with  her  92,105 
ragged,  idle,  illiterate  youth. 

Conferring  the  suffrage  upon  the  f reedmen  has,  by  a  ten  years' 
experiment  on  a  large  scale,  demonstrated  to  the  American  people 
that  a  large  percentage  of  ignorant  voters  in  a  State  is  radically 
destructive  of  good  government  and  prosperity,  both  public  and 
private.  Hence  the  persistent  and  just  demand  of  the  Southern 
States  to  control  their  own  affairs;  and  their  efforts,  however  des- 
potic, cruel  and  unjust  to  the  freedmen,  to  destroy  or  neutralize 
the  illiterate  colored  vote. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  the  evils  which  oppress  them.  The 
one,  partial  and  unjust,  is  to  take  away  the  suffrage  from 
all  the  ilhterates,  both  white  and  colored.  But  this  is  im- 
practicable, and  it  would  change  the  govermnent  to  an  oli- 
garchy; besides,  it  would  leave  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  illiter- 
acy, like  a  cancer  in  their  vitals,  corrupting  and  consuming 
the  life-blood  of  the  States.  The  other,  permanent  and  humane, 
is  to  establish  and  support  throughout  their  borders  the  free  com- 
mon school  within  reach  of  every  child,  and  require  him  to  attend 
it,  or  to  get  an  equivalent  education  elsewhere;  and  after  a  cer- 
tain date,  say  ten  years  after  the  school  is  provided,  admit  no 
illiterate,  either  white  or  colored,  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

This  will  cost  money,  but  it  will  in  one  generation  eradicate  the 
evil  of  ignorant  suffrage,  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic, 
and  put  the  Southern  States  on  a  basis  of  enduring  and  solid 
prosperity  that  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  Till  this  is  done 
a  republic  there,  in  the  sense  in  which  Jefferson  understood  it,  is 
impossible.  Like  Rome  under  the  Consids,  or  like  Venice  under 
the  Council  of  Ten,  they  may  retain  the  name  of  free  government^ 
but  not  the  substance. 

Ignorant  men  in  large  bodies  can  only  be  ruled  by  intelligent 
force;  and  statesmen  in  all  countries  know  it  To  educate  the 
people  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  State,  and  one  that  is  fast  being 
recognized  and  fulfilled  by  all  enlightened  countries.  Tlie  prop- 
erty witJiin  a  State  is  under  obligation  to  educate  the  children^  however 
pooTy  of  every  inhabitant.  This  is  a  law  of  modem  civilization.  It 
is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  property-holders  to  recognize 
and  carry  into  effect  this  law. 

Republican  Switzerland,  imperial  Germany,  and  monarchical 
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England  are  obeying  this  law,  greatly  to  their  domestic  peace  and 
profit.  It  removes  from  society  one  of  its  gi*eatest  dangers, 
n^kmely,  masses  of  ignorant,  unreasoning,  and  prejudiced  laborers. 
It  adds  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  productive 
power  of  a  people  in  time  of  peace,  and  doubles  its  objective  force 
in  time  of  war.  Pennsylvania  has  suffered  more  damage  in  one 
year  from  her  67,000  illiterate  adult  laborers  than  it  would  have 
cost  her  to  have  secured  in  the  last  ten  years  the  education  of  every 
one  of  them.  She  will  continue  to  be  pimished  periodically  by  such 
outbreaks  till,  by  compulsory  education,  she  changes  her  ignorant 
and  brutal  coal  and  iron  miners  to  intelligent  and  reasonable 
beings. 

The  valuation  of  the  Southern  States  for  taxation  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  State  of  New.  York — in  round  numbers,  $2,- 
000,000,000.  They  pay  annually  for  free  public  education,  in 
round  numbers,  $7,000,000,  while  the  State  of  New  York  pays 
$12,000,000.  In  other  words,  they  tax  themselves  for  free  public 
education  only  seven-twelfths  as  much  as  we  tax  ourselves.  They 
are  equal  members  of  the  Republic  with  us,  possess  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  and  it  is  not  imreasonable  in  us  to  ask  them  to  tax 
themselves  as  heavily  for  free  schools  as  wo  do.  This  will  enable 
them  to  increase  their  free  educational  facilities  seventy  per  cent. ; 
and  when  they  have  provided  the  schools  they  should  be  asked 
to  make  laws,  as  we  have,  requiring  the  children  to  attend  them 
regularly  for  some  definite  and  reasonable  proportion  of  the  year. 

When  this  is  accomplished  they  will  still  be  giving  their  children 
only  about  one-third  the  advantages  of  education  that  we  give 
ours,  for  their  school  population  is  5,000,000,  while  that  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  only  a  little  more  than  1,500,000.  They 
are  now  spending  on  the  average  only  about  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  year  on  each  child  for  free  public  instruction,  while  we 
expend  eight  dollars;  and  when  they  raise  their  annual  expendi- 
ture to  $12,000,000,  it  will  be  only  about  two  dollars  and  a  half 
to  each  child  of  the  school  age. 

DUTY  OP  THB  WHOLB  COUNTHT. 

While  they  are  doing  this,  what,  as  members  of  the  same  govern- 
ment, neighbors  and  well-wishers,  is  our  duty  to  them?  A  large 
portion  of  their  population  is  illiterate,  and  their  assessed  property 
chiefly  real  estate;  hence  they  cannot  collect  money  by  taxation 
with  the  facility  that  we  can.  From  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin  to  the  year  1860  they  ground  out  wealth  from  the  face  of  the 
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ignorant  colored  man;  and  we,  as  manufacturers  and  merchants 
transacting  their  business,  took  a  share  of  it 

Suppose,  now,  in  some  form  we  return  to  them  a  part  of  that 
wealth  to  enable  them  to  educate  these  same  colored  men  or  their 
children.  Their  school  funds  were  dissipated  during  the  Rebel- 
lion. But  all  the  States  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  have  received  a 
princely  school  fund  from  the  general  Government:  namely,  the 
proceeds  of  one  section  of  land  in  each  township,  and  since  1848  - 
the  proceeds  of  two  sections.  A  large  part  of  this  land  east  of 
the  Mississippi  came  as  a  free  gift  to  the  National  Government  in 
1780  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and,  happily,  with  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  gift  by  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts 
requiring  the  devotion  of  a  part  of  it  to  a  school  fund  for  the 
States  to  be  created  out  of  it.  Let  us  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
urge  our  members  of  Congress  and  Senators  to  perfect,  preserve, 
and  perpetuate  our  free  institutions  and  our  capacity  for  self  gov- 
ernment, by  enacting  such  laws,  organic  and  statute,  as  shall 
secure  for  all  future  time  to  all  children  within  the  borders  of 
each  State  the  benefits  at  least  of  a  good  elementary  education. 

The  new  States  were  never  at  any  time  in  so  great  need  of  edu- 
cational help  as  the  South  is  now;  for  they  from  their  firet  settle- 
ment had  an  intelligent  population,  while  it  will  require  generations 
of  free  schools  and  milb'ons  of  money  to  bring  the  Southern 
illiterates  up  to  the  level  of  the  Western  pioneers. 

Public  Land  for  Public  Instruction, 

The  National  Government  receives  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
from  one  to  three  millions  a  year.  Let  us  appropriate  this  money 
for  free  common  schools,  and,  say  for  ten  years,  distribute  it  to 
the  respective  States  according  to  their  population  of  illiterates, 
and  require  them  to  use  it,  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  free  common  schools,  and  to  train 
teachers  for  these  schools,  both  white  and  colored,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  the  two  classes  of  illiterates.  This  would  be  putting 
the  money  emphatically  where  it  wouid  do  the  most  good,  and  it 
would  be  paying  back  to  the  colored  people  some  small  part  of  the 
money  that  we,  both  North  and  South,  have  ground  out  of  them ; 
and,  by  lifting  up  the  poor  whites,  compensate  them  in  part  for 
the  damage  resulting  from  slavery.  It  would  do  more  to  restore 
the  South  to  enduring  peace  and  prosperity  than  hundreds  of 
millions  spent  there  in  levees  and  railroads,   and  other  mere 
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material  improTtiments,  and  more  to  protect  and  secure  the  rights 
of  all  classes  of  citizens  there  than  the  presence  of  the  wliole 
regular  army  of  the  United  States.  The  Southern  States  con- 
tain 317,281  illiterate  white  adults,  and  820,022  illiterate  colored 
adults — a  dead  weight  that  threatens  to  sink  both  free  govern- 
'ment  and  prosperity  there;  and  what  sinks  the  South  sinks  ua, 
for  we  are  one  national  body,  and  no  single  member  can  be 
injured  or  benefited  without  in  like  manner  afFectiug  the  whole 

The  Northern  States  would  receive  a  just  share  of  this  money, 
for  wo  have  among  ua  411,399  illiterate  adult  whites,  neariy  all 
foreign-bom,  but  yet,  the  males,  endowed  with  the  ballot,  to  the 
great  peril  of  good  government,  and  31,4G3  illiterate  colored 
adults,  total  445,862;  enough  to  carry  nearly  every  contested 
election;  an  ignorant  class,  who  supply  nearly  all  our  criminals 
and  paupers.  (See  tables  A,  B,  and  C,  below,  for  the  nambor  of 
illiterate  adults,  white  and  colored,  in  each  State  and  Territory.) 
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New  York,  with  lier  77,120;  Pennsylvania,  with  her  67,108; 
Illinois,  with  her  44,770;  Ohio,  with  her  48,970;  and  Indiana, 
with  her  39,513  illiterates,  need  more  teachers  and  more  schoob^ 
and  less  labor  strikes,  and  would  get  a  just  proportion  of  this 
national  bountv. 

One  of  the  highest  duties  imposed  upon  the  National  Govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution  is,  "  To  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  lilxjrty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
How  can  Congress  do  this  more  surely,  economically,  and  safely 
than  by  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
to  lifting  the  nation  out  of  the  depression,  dangers,  and  difficulties, 
financial,  political,  and  social,  caused  by  having  as  a  constituent 
part  of  our  national  body  1,600,000  illiterate  adult  citizens  ?  That 
is  a  load  no  free  government  can  long  carry;  it  is  a  disease  so 
wide-spread  that,  unless  cured,  it  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  liberty; 
and  its  only  cure  is  the  free  common  school.  This  is  a  question 
more  vital  to  the  interests  of  a  free  government  than  tariffs, 
banks,  money,  or  politics.  Compared  with  it  they  lie  upon  the 
surface,  while  this  goes  to  the  very  root  and  marrow  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  to  equal  prosperity  ^^'ith 
the  Northern,  though  it  may  be  aided  from  without,  yet  it  must 
spring  from  within  themselves,  and  not  from  without;  the  vis 
medicain'x  naturce  must  be  their  own  readiness  and  willingness  in 
public  education  to  march  up  abreast  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  teep  step  with  them.  This 
healing  power  must  come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  through  the  educa- 
tion and  training  to  industry  and  foresight  of  her  ignorant  and 
Indolent  masses.  These  States  now  have  full  opportunity  to  do 
whatever  they  wish  to  do  and  can  do;  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  willing  to  aid  them  in  all  right  efforts.  But  neither  they  nor 
we  should  expect  their  restoration,  that  is,  their  regeneration,  in 
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less  than  at  least  one  generation.  Ignorant  suffrage  can  in  that 
time  be  extirpated  by  laws  so  just  to  the  individual  as  to  deprive 
no  one  of  a  right  he  now  possesses,  and  so  preservative  of  free 
government  as  to  admit  no  one  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  after  a 
certain  date,  who  has  neglected  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Peace, 
prosperity,  and  genuine  democratic  republican  freedom  will  then 
return  to  these  States,  and  capital  and  immigration  will  no  longer 
go  two  thousand  miles  west  to  find  a  home,  but  will  seek  to  enjoy 
the  mild  climate  and  prolific  soil  of  our  Southern  States. 


The  foregoing  address  was  extensively  republished  in  the  winter  of  1878 
by  the  newspaper  press  of  the  Cotton  States;  and  their  editorials  indicated 
its  general  approval. 

In  harmony  with  the  suggestions  therein  contained,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  last  Congress  to  devote  to  public  education  the  wjiole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  distribute  the  interest  of  the 
same  for  ten  years  to  the  States,  according  to  the  numlx?r  of  illiterate 
adults  in  each.     It  passed  the  Senate,  hut  was  not  reached  in  the  House. 

It  Is  to  Ix;  hoped  tlj^jt  the  next  Congress  will  make  it  a  law.  It  would, 
in  a  few  years,  give  this  country  a  school  fund  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and.  in  one  generation,  a  school  fund  of  a  hundred  millions.  Tlie  income 
of  that,  supplemented  by  state  legislation  and  state  taxes,  would  enable 
us  to  extirpate  adult  illiteracy  and  make  every  voter  intelligent. 

The  late  Uev.  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  in  1888,  in  his  celebrated 
Franklin  Lecture  on  self-culture,  expressed  himself  as  follows  on  the  use 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  for  public  education: — 

*'  There  is  another  mode  of  advancing  education  in  our  whole  country, 
to  which  I  ask  your  particular  attention.  You  are  aware  of  the  vast  extent 
and  value  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Union.  By  annual  sales  of  thi'se, 
large  amounts  of  money  are  brought  into  the  national  treasury,  which  are 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  government.  In  this  application 
there  is  no  neetL  In  truth,  the  country  has  received  detriment  from  the 
excess  of  its  resources.  Now,  I  ask,  why  shall  not  the  public  lands  be 
cousecrate<l  to  the  education  of  the  people?  This  measure  would  secure 
at  once  wliat  the  countrj'  most  needs,  that  is,  able,  accomplished,  quick<'n- 
ing  teachers  of  the  whole  rising  generation.  The  present  poor  remunera- 
tion of  instructors  is  a  dark  omen,  and  the  only  real  obstacle  which  the 
cause  of  education  has  to  contend  with.  We  need  for  our  schools  gifted 
men  and  women,  worthy  by  their  intelligence  and  their  moral  power,  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  nation's  youth;  and  to  gain  them,  we  must  pay  them 
liberally,  as  well  as  offer  other  proofs  of  the  consideration  in  which  we 
hold  them.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  when  as  many  paths  of 
wealth  and  promotion  are  opened,  superior  men  cannot  bo  won  to  an  olHce 
80  responsible  and  laborious  as  that  of  teaching,  without  stronger  induce- 
ments than  are  now  offered,  except  in  some  of  our  large  cities.    The  ofilco 
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of  instructor  ought  to  rank  and  be  recompensed  as  one  of  the  most  honor- 
able in  society;  and  I  see  not  how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  least  in  our  day, 
without  appropriating  to  it  the  public  domain.  This  is  the  people's  prop- 
erty, and  the  only  part  of  their  property  which  is  likely  to  be  soon  devoted 
to  the  support  of  a  high  order  of  instructors  for  public  education.  This 
equal  instruction  to  all  classes,  has  peculiar  claims  on  those  where  means 
of  improvement  are  restricted  by  narrow  circumstance. 

"The  mass  of  the  people  should  devote  themselves  to  it  as  one  man, 
should  toil  for  it  with  one  soul.  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Laborers!  let  the 
country  echo  with  your  united  cry,  'the  Public  Lands  for  Education.' 
8end  to  the  public  councils  men  who  will  plead  this  cause  with  power. 
No  party  triumphs,  no  trades-unions,  no  association,  can  so  contribute  to 
elevate  you  as  the  measure  now  proposed.  Nothing  but  a  higher  educa- 
tion can  raise  you  in  influence  and  true  dignity.  The  resources  of  the 
public  domain,  wisely  applied  for  successive  generations  to  the  culture  of 
society,  and  of  the  individual,  would  create  a  new  people,  would  awaken 
through  this  community  intellectual  and  moral  energies,  such  as  the  records 
of  no  qpuntry  display,  and  as  would  command  the  respect  and  emulation 
of  the  world.  In  this  grand  object,  the  workingmen  of  all  parties,  and  in 
all  divisions  of  the  land,  should  join  with  an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  with- 
stood. They  should  separate  it  from  all  narrow  and  local  strifes.  They 
should  not  suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  schemes  of  politicians.  In  it, 
they  and  their  children  have  an  infinite  stake.  May  they  be  true  to  them- 
selves, to  posterity,  to  their  country,  to  freedom,  and  to  the  cause  of  man- 
kind." 

Tlie  census  of  1880  shows  we  have  a  population  of  over  fifty  millions, 
of  which  15,000,000  are  of  the  school  age,  and  9,500,000  are  actual  attend- 
ants upon  schools,  taught  by  272,686  school  teachers. 

What  a  magnificent  standing  army  for  a  republic  to  sustain  I  And  all 
fighting  ignorance,  and  elevating  and  enlightening  the  people  and  fitting 
them  the  better  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  not  oppressing  and  enslav- 
ing them! 

European  nations  exhaust  themselves  in  feeding  and  clothing  milliouB 
of  soldiers,  and  providing  them  with  the  best  arms  and  ammunition  for 
destruction.  We  enrich  ourselves  in  supporting  and  equipping  with 
books  and  school  apparatus  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  school  children, 
marshaled  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  instructors.  Let  us 
have  more  school  money,  and  a  conscription  that  will  draft  into  the  ranks 
of  the  army  of  learners  the  5,500,000  that  still  remain  outside  of  the  school- 
rooms. 

The  possible  average  school  period  in  the  free  public  schools  in  this 
country  is  fourteen  and  one-half  years,  while  in  European  countries  it  is, 
on  an  average,  only  eight  years. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  our  people  is  to  make  them,  as  a  class,  the  most 
intelligent  and  productive  laborers  on  the  globe.  They  not  only  work  to 
better  advantage,  but  excel  all  others  in  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
labor-saving  inventions.  They  have,  in  ten  years,  from  1870  to  1880,  as 
the  census  shows,  doubled  the  food  products  of  the  country.  In  1870 
the  grain  crop  was  1,887,299,158.    In  1880  it  was  2,716,826,495. 
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Though  the  tables  are  not  fully  made  up  for  the  other  products  of  in- 
dustry, yet  the  indications  are  that  they  have  increased  in  like  ratio.  In 
six  years  we  have  sold  a  thousand  million  dollars'  worth  of  products  more 
than  we  have  bought.  Our  extraordinary  progress  for  the  last  ten  years, 
while  facilitated  by  our  climate  and  soil,  is  yet  largely  due  to  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  laborers.     And  we  are  all  laborers  of  some  kind. 

This  intelligence  has  been  brought  about  by  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing, in  twenty-six  of  our  thirty-eight  states,  the  free  public  school  within 
reach  of  every  child,  and,  in  a  large  part  of  these  states,  requiring  chil- 
dren to  attend  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  unless  taught  elsewhere. 

The  prosperity,  progress,  industry,  and  wealth  of  each  state,  other 
things  being  equal,  are  almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  excellence  of  pub- 
lic education.  A  tour  through  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina,  or  Ohio 
and  Louisiapa,  or  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  will  show  this  to  the  most 
casual  observer;  an  examination  of  their  statistics  from  decade  to  decade 
demonstrates  it. 

The  young  people  of  the  Southern  States,  who  have  come  of  age  since 
slavery  was  abolished,  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
the  free  common  schools  as  a  means  of  securing  to  their  States  the  great 
prosperity  to  which  their  natural  resources  entitle  them. 

Generous  men  and  Christian  denominations  are  contributing  money  by 
millions  to  establish  in  those  states  universities,  colleges,  and  academies. 
But  they  lack  the  broad  support  that  comes  only  from  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  common  people.  These  institutions  of  higher 
education  do  not  reach  the  masses. 

For  the  want  of  the  free  common  school,  like  an  all-pervading  nursery 
in  which  to  germinate  the  seeds  and  start  the  young  plants,  these  institu- 
tions are  obliged  either  to  remain  without  studenta  or  lower  their  standards 
of  admission. 

The  immediate  need  of  the  South  for  common  schools  is  native  teach- 
ers and  normal  schools  in  which  teachers  may  be  trained,  and  standard 
educational  or  pedagogic  literature  for  these  teachers  to  study. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Mayo,  who  has  just  spent  nine  months  as  an  educational 
missionary  and  public  school  apostle  in  the  Southern  States,  says,  that  if 
every  normal  school,  academy,  college,  and  university  there  could  be  pro- 
vided with  a  set  (fifty  volumes)  of  the  educational  works  of  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard  (the  editor  of  this  journal),  it  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
both  students  and  professors,  in  showing  them  how  to  do,  in  the  most 
effective  way,  the  great  educational  work  that  is  now  before  them. 

Cannot  generous  friends,  at  the  North,  of  these  institutions,  be  found 
who  will  provide  money  and  send  on  the  books?  D.  A.  H. 

JU2(B  24, 1881. 
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Gradually  the  older  American  Colleges  as  they  come  into  pos- 
session of  larger  resources,  and  a  few  recent  universities  (so-called) 
more  richly  endowed  at  the  start  —  each  on  somewhat  different 
lines,  are  aiming  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  of  higher  cul- 
ture for  American  young  men  and  young  women,  who,  hereto- 
fore, could  only  secure  them  by  a  residence,  more  or  less  prolonged, 
in  some  European  capital  or  university  town.  These  facilities  will 
doubtless  be  increased  and  enlarged,  and  more  and  mo»"e  widely 
enjoyed,  as  our  preparatory  schools  are  better  equipped,  and  the 
smaller  colleges  restrict  themselves  to  the  work  of  secondary 
instruction.  But  in  all  probability  we  shall  never  have  a  university 
of  the  best  American  type,  until  we  have  a  larger  number  of 
institutions,  public  or  endowed,  to  do  the  work  which  the  Ger- 
man Gymnasia,  an<i  the  French  Lycee  and  college,  and  the 
English  public  school  and  endowed  grammar  school,  now  do  for 
their  respective  great  High  Schools;  and  added  to  this  better 
preparation  of  students,  our  Universities  must  have  within  them- 
selves a  body  of  unattached  instructors  corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish private  tutor,  or  the  German  docenU 

The  immense  development  of  Columbia  College  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  since  the  Trustees  found  themselves  out  of  debt  and  in 
possession  of  larger  resources,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise 
educator,  as  narrated  in  the  annual  Report  of  the  President  for 
1879-1880,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  A  few  more  steps 
by  the  Trustees  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  President  will 
place  Columbia  College,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  in  a 
position  to  offer  the  facilities  of  a  real  American  university  to  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  one 
measure  so  important  as  the  establishment  of  a  Superior  Normal 
School,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  a  teaching  body,  from  which 
the  chairs  of  instruction  may  be  filled.  We  need  the  German 
Seminary  or  the  French  Superior  Normal  School. 

16  (241) 
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AIM  OF  COLLEGE   EDUCATION.* 

There  seems  to  be  a  singular  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
what  a  college  ought  to  do.  The  notion  was  distinct  enough  a  centurj^ 
ago.  It  was  then  understood  that  the  business  of  a  college  is  not  so 
much  to  teach  as  to  train.  It  was  held  that  the  benefit  to  the  student 
is  not  so  much  the  knowledge  he  acquires,  as  the  mental  discipline  he 
receives.  In  this  view  a  well-stored  mind  is  per  se  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  a  well-developed  mind  is  the  main  thing,  though  it  be  stored 
with  rubbish.  And  in  fact,  when  we  consider  the  monstrous  tasks  of 
original  Latin  and  Greek  verse — nonsense  and  otherwise — with  which 
>the  college  lads  of  the  earlier  times  had  to  wi-estle,  it  would  seem  as  if, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  of  those  days,  rubbish  had  the  preference. 

Mental  discipline,  however,  and  not  the  acqui^tition  of  knowledge, 
Slaving  been  the  recognized  and  exclusive  end  of  the  early  collegiate 
^education,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence,  that 
the  curriculum  of  study  chosen  for  the  purpose  should  be,  as  it  was, 
lextremely  limited  in  range.  It  was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  Latin, 
<irreek,  and  the  pure  matliematios.  A  little  rhetoric,  a  little  logic,  a 
^4ittle  astronomy,  and  later  a  little  psychology,  completed  the  circle. 
The  last  named  subjects  were  only  the  efflorescence  of  the  course, 
(making  their  timid  appearance  in  the  final  year.  The  earlier  three 
:years  and  all  the  preparatory  course  were  absolutely  solid  with  Latin, 
Crreek  and  the  pure  mathematics. 

In  a  certain  sense,  considering  the  object  in  view,  this  was  wise ;  for 
«s  in  physical  training,  neither  strength  of  limb,  nor  skill  of  hand,  nor 
HX)mtnand  of  muscular  movement  can  be  acquired  except  on  the  con- 
•dition  of  often  repeated  and  long  continued  practice  of  the  same 
identical  forms  of  exercise;  so  in  education,  no  increase  of  mental 
vigor,  no  sharpening  of  the  faculties,  no  facility  of  wielding  to  purpose 
the  intellectual  energies  will  be  secured,  unless  the  subjects  employ*»d 
to  provoke  the  mind  to  exertion  are  so  few  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
such  exertion  shall  be  steady  and  continuous.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
early  educators  were  wise  when  they  limited  the  curriculum  to  the 
narrow  range  represented  by  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  pure  mathematics. 

It  may  be  said  of  them,  indeed,  that  their  wisdom  in  this  matter  was 
not  a  conscious  wisdom,  that  the  world  at  that  earlier  day  had  little 
else  worth  knowing  except  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  pure  mathematics,  and 
that  they  mei*ely  took  what  they  found.  If  this  is  the  case,  they  prob- 
ably "  builded  better  than  they  knew." 

But  a  greater  wisdom  has  been  claimed  for  them  than  that  they  lim- 
ited the  curriculum ;  it  is  that  the  subjects  they  placed  in  it  are  the 
Tery  l»c-t.  educationally  considered,  that  could  have  been  selected  for 
their  purjiose;  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  pure  mathematics  are  so 
infinitely  sujierior  to  all  other  instrumentalities  for  exciting  the  intel- 
lectual activities,  as  to  make  them  the  sole  necessary,  perhaps  tlie  sole 
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fit,  means  for  imparting  ta  the  groming  mind  &  eon^plete,  sjrmmetrical, 
and  rounded  development.  If  thia  is  so  again  (and  the  qnestion 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  can  hardly  be  discussed  with  profit  here)  it  is 
possible  once  more,  considering  the  suggestion  made  above,  that  they 
were  not  so  greatly  wise  as  gi^eatiy  fortunate.  Whether  wise  or  fortu- 
nate, or  wise  and  fortunate,  or  not,  however,  they  created  a  system  very 
fit  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  a  system  to  which  we  ought  to  go  back 
— in  form  and  principle,  at  least,  if  not  in  substance — if  it  is  indeed 
true  that  we  contemplate,  or  ought  to  contemplate,  in  our  colleges  of 
toKiay,  the  identical  object  which  they  set  before  them  in  theirs. 

In  saying  that  we  should  adopt  tbeir  system  in  form  and  principle, 
it  is  simply  meant  that  we  should  return  to  a  curriculum  of  two  or 
three  subjects ;  but  whether  these  two  or  three  should  be  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  pure  mathematics,  or  French,  German,  and  physics,  or  any 
other  triad  which  may  be  selected  from  the  copious  repertoire  of  an 
American  university  of  the  pi-esent  day,  it  is  not  intended  to  suggest. 

But  the  question  i*eturns,  is  the  object  which  we  aim  at  to-day  in  our 
colleges  the  identical  one  contemplated  in  the  colleges  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ?  Do  we  still  design  them  to  be  merely  mental  gymnasia,  and  not 
schools  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  at  all  ?  If  we  do  so, 
we  have  practically  ruined  them  for  the  avowed  purpose,  by  overloading 
them  with  so  large  and  so  distracting  a  variety  of  subjects  as  practi- 
cally to  eliminate  the  gymnastic  feature  altogether.  The  well  known 
fact  is  that  these  subjects  have  been  added,  not  on  the  ground  that 
they  improve  the  disciplinary  efficacy  of  the  course,  which  manifestly 
they  do  not,  but  for  the  reason,  distinctly  avowed,  that  they  are  sub- 
jects which  educated  men  ought  to  know  something  about  If  their 
advocates  talk,  as  they  sometimes  do,  of  their  disciplinary  value,  it  is 
not  because  they  attach  importance  to  this  view,  but  to  soften  oppo- 
sition to  their  introduction.  All  of  them,  or  most  of  them,  at  least, 
would  have  a  disciplinary  value,  if  opportunity  were  afforded  to  make 
it  felt.  But  in  the  conflict  of  contending  claims,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  secure  the  attention  of  the  learner  to  any  one  for  a  period  sufficiently 
long  or  fiufficiently  continuous  to  afford  anything  like  a  fair  test  of 
what,  in  this  respect,  it  might  be  worth. 

Affe  of  Admission  Fifly  Years  Ago, 

When  our  colleges  were  first  founded,  there  was  nothing  between 
them  and  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  elementary  schools  themselves 
were  very  imperfect.  The  requisitions  for  admission  were  very  humble, 
and  their  attendance  was  principally  made  up  of  lads  of  tender  age.  *  * 

Ogden  Hoffman,  one  of  our  own  distinguished  alumni  and  a  former 
member  of  this  board,  was  graduated  in  1812,  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen. The  eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  T.  Eomeyn  Beck,  was 
graduated  at  Union  College,  in  1804,  at  the  same  age. 

The  senior  member  of  this  board,  Samuel  B.  Buggies  (senior  in  the 
order  of  appointment),  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1814,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.    Benjamin  Rush,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Peon- 
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sylvania  State  Provincial  Conference  (June,  1776)  on  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1760,  also  at  fourteen. 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  famous  in  many  ways,  graduated  at  our  Col- 
lege in  1801,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  made  the  day  of  his  graduation 
memorable  by  an  exciting  scene  in  Trinity  church,  in  which  his  indis- 
cretion nearly  lost  him  his  degree.  Our  former  professor  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  James  Renwick ;  Richard  Stockton,  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  1796 ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Man  ton  Eastbum,  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts; J.  McPherson  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  and  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Penn- 
sylvania, also  graduated  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Grovernor  and  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts ;  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  Aaron  Burr,  of  unhappy 
memory ;  Chief  Justice  Joel  Parker,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Edward  Hol- 
yoke,  and  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  presidents  of  Harvard  College ; 
Nathan  Lord,  president  of  Dartmouth  College;  Samuel  Provoost, 
second  chairman  of  this  board ;  Joseph  Reed  and  William  B.  Reed,  of 
Pennsylvania;  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia;  Joseph  Hopkinson  and  John 
Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania;  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey;  Pro- 
fessors J.  W.  Alexander  and  Henry  Vethake ;  George  Ticknor,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  eminent  surgeons,  S.  \V.  Dickson  and  A.  C.  Post,  of  this 
city,  all  graduated  at  sixteen. 

Among  graduates  at  the  age  of  seventeen  maybe  enumerated  Cotton 
Mather  and  Increase  Mather;  Chief  Justice  James  Winthrop;  John 
Hancock,  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Governor 
Jonathan  Trumbull ;  Edward  Livingston  ;  Jared  Ingersoll ;,  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  XJolumbia  College  under  the  new 
charter;  Richard  Rush;  James  A.  Bayard;  James  Blair  Smith,  first 
president  of  Union  College ;  John  Wheelock,  second  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College ;  Jonathan  Edwards,  third  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey ;  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College ;  Sereno 
Edwards  Dwight,  president  of  Hamilton  College ;  Francis  Wayland, 
president  of  Brown  University;  Edward  Everett,  president  of  Harvard 
University ;  Henry  Reed  ;  De Witt  Clinton ;  Gouverneur  Kemble ; 
Henry  Wheaton ;  Theodore  Frelinghuysen ;  Emory  Washburne ;  Ben- 
jamin Silliman ;  George  Bancroft ;  J.  Addison  Alexander ;  John 
Mc Vickar ;  and  Charles  Anthon. 

Graduating  at  eighteen,  we  find  John  Caldwell  Calhoun;  James 
Kent;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor;  John  Wentworth,  governor; 
John  Cotton  Smith,  governor;  James  Otis;  Timothy  Pickering; 
Elbridge  Gerry;  Oliver  Wolcott;  Ambrose  Spencer;  William  Cranch; 
Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  King's  College,  now  Columbia ; 
Eliphalet  Nott,  president  of  Union  College;  Josiah  Quincy,  president 
of  Harvard  College ;  Jeremiah  Day,  pi-esident  of  Yale  College ;  Jona- 
than Dickinson,  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ;  Horace  Hol- 
ley,  president  of  Transylvania  University ;  Isaac  Ferris,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  William  Ellery  Channing ; 
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Kalph  Waldo  Emerson ;  Henry  W.  Longfellow ;  Bishop  John  Henry 
Hobart ;  Bishop  Benjamin  T.  Oiiderdonk,  and  Bishop  Chai'les  P.  Mc- 
Ilvaine.     It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  early  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  there 
were  students  in  the  colleges  above  the  age  of  boyhood.  They  were 
there  because  there  were  no  better  schools.  But  the  system  both  of 
education  and  of  discipline  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  academic  body,  and  that  was  determined  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  juvenile  element.  Students  more  advanced  in  years  could, 
of  course,  accommodate  themselves  to  this ;  but  it  would  have  been  an 
unpardonable  mistake  as  well  as  a  perversion  of  the  original  design,  to 
have  attempted  to  accommodate  the  system  to  them.  From  this  con- 
sideration resulted  naturally  the  establishment  of  an  invariable  and 
strictly  limited  curriculum  of  study.  *  *  With  the  progress  of  time,  the 
extremely  juvenile  element  has  been  eliminated  from  our  colleges 
almost  completely. 

The  average  age  of  the  student  body  in  an  American  college  of  the 
present  time  is  greater  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  by  about  three  years. 
The  college  of  that  day  stands  to  the  college  of  this,  very  nearly  in  the 
same  relation  as  that  which  Eton  College  in  England  bears  to  the  col- 
leges of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Eton  and  not  Oxford  was  in  fact 
the  model  on  which  our  early  colleges  were  constructed.  That  has 
remained  substantially  unchanged  to  the  present  time ;  ours  have  been 
so  transformed  that  they  have  lost  all  resemblance  to  the  original  type. 
The  average  age  of  the  Eton  boys  at  the  completion  of  their  course  is 
eighteen  years,  and  they  then  go  to  Oxford.  The  average  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  Harvard  University,  as  reported  by  President  Eliot,  is 
also  eighteen  years. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  educational  system  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  case  of  boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  cannot  be  equally 
beneficial  for  young  men  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one.  During 
the  earlier  p«>riod.  the  mind  is  plastic,  and  a  uniform  system  which  dis- 
regards native  differences  between  individuals,  and  assumes  that  a 
perfectly  equal  and  symmetrical  development  is  practically  possible  in 
every  case,  is  susceptible  of  being  plausibly  defended.  But  experience 
teaches  the  hard  and  unalterable  fact  that  nature  cannot  be  forced  be- 
yond a  certain  limit  which  time  distinctly  brings  to  view;  that  there 
are  differences  between  minds  as  decided  as  those  between  faces ;  and 
that  when,  in  the  process  of  development,  these  have  become  distinctly 
pronounced,  it  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  energy  to  attempt  to  extinguish 
them  by  any  process  of  educational  forcing.  A  true  theory  of  educa- 
tion, a  wise  plan  of  instruction,  is  one  which  first  seeks  to  detect  these 
differences,  and  then  endeavors  to  adapt  itself  to  them.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  their  detection.  There  is  no  educator  of  any  experience 
who  will  not,  after  a  few  months*  careful  observation,  pronounce  with 
the  most  unhesitating  confidence  that  such  or  such  a  pupil  will  never 
be  a  mathematician,  or  that  such  or  such  another  will  never  make  a 
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linguist.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  will  say  that  these  two  ought  not 
both  to  be  exercised  in  both  kinds  of  study.  During  the  formative 
process  uncongenial  studies  no  doubt  hnve  their  uses*  But  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  formative  process  practically  ceaKes,  and  then  the  kind 
of  mental  exercise  which  is  educationally  profitable  will  be  found  iu 
the  study  of  subjects  that  are  congeniaL 

Develtfpment  of  Elective  Studies, 

From  a  comparison  of  catalogues,  it  appears  that,  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  the  system  of  graduate  instruction  at  Harvard  University  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  the  number  of  resident  graduates  was  only  nine, 
and  the  number  of  undergraduates  three  hundred  and  eighty-five.  This 
latter  number  had  remained  stationary  for  the  previous  eight  years, 
having  been  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  in  1857.  During  the  year  just 
past,  the  number  of  graduate  students  on  the  roll,  most  of  them  study- 
ing for  higher  degiee,  is  fifty-one.  The  number  of  undergraduates 
b  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  having  considerably  mora  than  doubled. 

At  Yale  College,  fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  no  resident  graduates. 
The  number  of  undergraduates  was  in  that  year  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  This  number  was  actually  less  than  eight  years  previously,  the 
total  number  of  undergi*adnates  at  Yale  in  1856-7  having  been  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  The  catalogue  for  the  present  year  shows  the 
number  in  the  graduate  course  to  be  thirty-<nine,  and  the  total  of  under- 
graduates to  have  advanced  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-one,  a  gain  of 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

At  Princeton,  fifteen  years  f^,  there  were  no  resident  graduates, 
and  the  undergraduates  numbered  two  hundred  and  forty-eight.  This 
college  had  been  for  eight  years  stationary,  having  had  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  undergraduates  in  1857.  During  the  year  just  closing,  the 
number  of  the  graduates  under  instruction  at  Princeton  has  been  forty- 
eight,  and  the  total  on  the  undergraduate  list  four  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  sixty-seven  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  these  institutions  is  the  more  remarkable  from  tl.e 
fact  that  it  is  shared  with  scarcely  any  of  their  contemporaries.  Bow- 
doin.  Brown,  the  Wesleyan,  Trinity,  Middlebury,  Union,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Rutgers  are  substantially  where  they  were  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Williams  had  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  on 
her  list  in  1857,  and  has  two  hundred  and  six  in  1880.  Amherst  alone 
has  materially  gained,  her  undergraduate  attendance  having  increased 
since  1870  from  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  But  Amherst,  since  1875,  has  established  the  elective  system  in 
the  junior  and  senior  classes,  ^d  has  provided  for  giving  advanced  in- 
struction to  graduates. 

The  figures  here  presented  require  no  comment.  They  prove  more 
conclusively  than  any  argument  could  do  that  just  in  proportion  as  pro- 
vision is  made  in  any  educational  institution  for  the  wants  of  students 
of  superior  grade,  in  the  same  proportion  its  attractiveness  is  increased 
for  those  of  the  inferior. 
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DISTINCTION   BETWEEN  COLLEGE   AND   UNIVERSITY.* 

In  popular  parlance,  the  words  college  and  university  are  so  indis- 
criminately applied,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  define  the  proper 
distinction  between  the  two.  Going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  terms, 
we  shall  find  that  the  university  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
was  an  educational  institution  established  by  decree  of  the  supreme 
authorities  of  Church  or  State,  and  empowered  to  give  instruction  in 
the  Liberal  Arts,  or  in  Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology ;  and  also  to  license 
such  of  its  own  proficients  as  should  satisfy  certain  tests  prescribed  by 
itself  to  become  instructors  likewise.  It  was  this  licensing  power  which 
became  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  university.  The  license 
was  originally  bestowed  only  on  those  whose  purpose  it  was  to  l>ecome 
teachers,  in  fact ;  and  along  with  the  license  was  imposed  the  duty  of 
teaching  in  the  university  itself.  The  number  of  licentiates  annually 
madti  was,  accordingly,  in  the  early  history  of  the  university  system, 
very  small;  being  only  sufficient  to  maintain  an  effective  corps  of 
instructors.  The  numerical  strength  of  this  corps  was  not  indeed  rig- 
orously fixed,  as  it  is  usually  in  American  colleges.  Instructors  com- 
peted with  each  other  in  the  same  field,  and  their  emoluments  consisted 
mainly  of  the  fees  of  their  students.  The  number  was,  therefore,  as 
great  as  under  this  system  could  obtain  for  thomselves  subsistence ;  but 
it  necessarily  reduced  the  annual  number  of  licentiates  far  below  that 
of  the  students  annually  completing  their  course  of  instruction  in  the 
university.  The  time  came  at  length  when  licentiates  were  made  with- 
out being  rigorously  required  to  exercise  actually  the  functions  they 
were  licensed  to  perform.  Then  the  license  ceased  to  be  a  burden,  and 
became  an  honorable  distinction,  becoming  known  as  it  is  to  this  day 
as  an  academic  degree.  It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the  prevalence 
of  this  system,  any  person  not  duly  licensed  by  the  universities  was  at 
liberty  to  give  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  or  in  the  studies  preparer 
tory  to  either  of  the  so^alled  learned  professions  at  all.  Certainly  no 
one  without  such  authority  might  open  a  school  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  a  commendable  feature  of  the  system  that  it  recognized  the  educa- 
tional career  as  a  profession,  which  was  as  carefully  guarded  from  the 
intrusions  of  the  ignorant  or  inexpert  as  were  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged professions  of  medicine,  law,  or  theology. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  original  university  was,  there- 
fore, not  the  exercise  of  the  teaching  function,  nor  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  taught.     Universities  were  sometimes  established  in  a  single 
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i?'acuity  only,  as  a  Faculty  of  Theology  or  a  i<  acuity  of  Law ;  but  they 
were  not  universities  because  they  taught  Theology  or  Law  or  the  Lib- 
eral Arts.  Their  distinctive  characteristic  was  the  power  possessed  by 
them  exclusively  to  license  teachers  .in  all  these  departments  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  as  these  licenses  came  in  tune  to  be  called  degrees,  it  may 
be  said  at  present,  as  in  the  mediaeval  period,  that,  in  a  technical  sense, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  university  is  the  possession  of  the  degree- 
conferring  power.  It  follows  that,  as  in  bestowing  cliarters  on  colleges, 
our  American  legislatures  have  invariably  accompanied  the  concession 
with  the  power  "to  give  and  grant  any  such  degree  or  degrees  to  the 
students  of  said  college,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  by  them 
thought  worthy  thereof,  as  are  usually  granted  by  imiversities  or  col- 
leges now  existing,"  all  the  more  than  four  hundred  chartered  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  many  of  them  differing  only  in  name  from  schools 
for  children  of  tender  age,  are  equally  clothed  with  university  powei-s, 
and  entitled  to  assume  the  honorable  title  of  University. 

The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  of  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  were  originally  established  to  provide  for  the  lodging  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  university  students,  without  being  intended  to  exercise 
any  educational  function  at  all.  They  gradually  took  upon  themselves 
such  a  function,  by  making  it  their  business  to  ascertain,  by  daily  or 
less  frequent  examination,  how  faithfully  their  inmates  were  profiting 
by  the  teachings  of  the  university.  By  degrees,  in  England  the  colleges 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  student 
to  pass  the  examinations  required  to  secure  his  degree ;  and  it  is  en- 
tirely possible,  and,  more  than  that,  is  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence, 
for  a  student  to  graduate  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  without  attending 
on  the  course  of  instruction  given  by  any  university  teachers  at  all.  It 
is  the  university,  however,  which  holds  the  test  examinations  and  con- 
fers the  degrees.  The  power  of  the  college  ends  with  recommending 
its  candidates  to  the  examining  board. 

But,  in  the  popular  idea  of  our  own  time,  the  relation  between  col- 
lege and  university  is  by  no  means  such  as  is  here  indicated.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  classes  of  institutions  so  designated  is  understood 
to  be  one  not  of  powers  but  of  comprehensiveness.  It  is  understood 
that  while  the  teaching  of  the  college  is  confined  witliin  a  pretty 
sharply  defined  Ihnit,  the  teaching  of  the  university  has  no  definite 
limit  at  all ;  that  while  the  college  teaches  only  some  things,  the  fully 
appointed  university  teaches  everything ;  also  that  an  educational  in- 
stitution approaches  the  ideal  of  an  university  in  proportion  as  it  tran- 
scends the  naiTow  boundary  which  is  supposed  to  define  the  proper 
pro\ance  of  the  college. 

But  the  university  not  only  carries  on  indefinitely  the  intellectual 
work  which  the  college  begins,  but  it  also  bridges  over  in  a  variety  of 
directions  the  wide  gap  which  exists  between  the  ideal  world,  which  Is 
the  world  of  the  college,  and  the  actual  world  of  busy  life.    It  has  beeu 
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made  a  frequent  reproach  to  the  training  given  by  the  college,  or  to 
what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  that  it  is  wholly  impractical,  and 
fails  completely  to  fit  a  man  for  any  career  by  which  he  may  hope  to 
gain  his  daily  bread.  Nay,  it  is  even  said  that  tliis  kind  of  training 
not  only  fails  to  fit,  but  actually  unfits  men  for  tlie  work  of  real  life. 
It  draws  them  gradually  away  into  a  world  of  abstractions,  or  of  truths 
divested  of  all  utilitarian  associations  (which  it  holds  in  contempt),  so 
that  when  at  last  this  species  of  culture  has  accomplished  for  them  all 
that  it  can,  they  are  even  less  well  prepared  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world  than  they  were  before  it  began.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  impu- 
tation here  thrown  out  is  well  founded ;  but  it  is  not  just  on  that  ac- 
count to  regard  it  as  a  reproach.  It  would  be  truly  a  reproach,  if  it 
had  ever  been  assumed  for  a  liberal  education  that  its  object  is  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  business  of  life.  The  object  of  liberal  education  is  to 
make  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  man  as  man,  not  as  lawyer  or  phy- 
sician or  carpenter.  This  being  the  avowed  design,  thei*e  is  implied  in 
it  by  necessary  consequence  that  when  the  culture  has  done  its  work 
the  man  will  not  be  prepared  to  enter  directly  upon  any  special  career 
or  vocation,  but  that  he  will  be  capable  of  adapting  himself  promptly 
to  such  a  specialty,  and  of  pursuing  it  afterwards  with  a  vigor  and  suc- 
cess which  could  only  be  the  result  of  such  a  previous  preparation.  In 
this  respect  it  is  with  mental  as  with  physical  training.  As  the  mus- 
cular exercises  of  the  g3rmnasium  do  not  result  in  fitting  a  man  and 
are  not  intended  to  fit  a  man  to  use  with  dexterity  the  carpenter's  plane 
or  the  stonemason's  chUel  or  the  pavior's  rammer,  but  have  the  etfect 
of  solidifying  the  frame  and  hardening  the  muscles  and  exalting  the 
power  ot*  endurance  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  possible  for  one  who 
has  undergone  them  to  become,  after  a  suitable  subsequent  apprentice- 
ship, a  more  effective  carpenter  or  mason  or  pavior  than  he  could  other- 
wise have  been,  so  the  mental  discipline  imparted  by  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  college,  without  fitting  its  subject  to  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  any  specific  calling,  prepares  him  nevertheless  to  fit  himself 
for  engaging  in  any  chosen  department  of  human  activity  with  a  prob- 
ability of  success  on  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
count.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  reproach  to  collegiate  education  that  it  is 
not  practical.  It  is  only  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  ought  to  be  prao- 
tic:il.  And  those  who  have  assisted  to  overload  the  college  curriculum 
with  subjects  thrust  uix)n  it  on  the  ground  of  their  practical  utility  have 
only  helped  to  pervert  its  original  and  legitimate  design,  and,  so  far  as 
they  have  succeeded,  to  detract  from  its  efficiency  and  impair  its  use- 
fulness. But  the  error  is  not  only  to  assume  that  the  education  of  the 
college  ought  to  be  practical,  but,  further,  to  forget  that  the  education  of 
the  collei;e  is  not,  and  is  not  intended  to  be,  the  completion  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  man.  There  are  two  stages  in  this  education.  The  first 
is  subjective ;  it  is  to  draw  out  the  capabilities  of  the  man  himself 
without  reference  to  any  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  him,  or  that  he  may 
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make  of  himself.  The  second  is  to  adapt  the  capabilities  so  developed 
to  that  special  line  of  effort  into  which  the  work  of  the  coming  life  is 
to  be  directed. 

The  college  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  proper  sense  a  finishing  schooL 
It  is  a  very  conmion  error  to  regard  it  as  such.  The  youthful  graduate 
is  very  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  **  completed  his  education."  In 
a  certain  sense  this  is  not  wholly  incorrect.  His  education  is  complete 
as  individual  man,  but  as  social  man  it  ought  to  be  just  about  to 
begin.  Those  who  forget  that  this  supplementary  education  is  yet  to 
be  accomplished  commit  an  error  which  may  draw  after  it  serious  con- 
sequences. This  supplementary  education  in  a  large  variety  of  forms 
it  is  the  province  of  the  university  to  furnish.  It  may  not  fulfill  every 
demand  of  this  nature  which  may  be  made  upon  it.  If  there  are  any 
who,  after  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  high  intellectual  culture,  choose  to 
apply  the  faculties  so  cultivated  to  mean  and  unintellectual  pursuits, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  find  their  supplementary  education  in  the 
difficult  school  of  experience,  by  serving  a  kind  of  preliminary  appren- 
ticeship to  their  selected  calling.  But  to  all  those  who  purpose  to  ful- 
fill the  destiny  which,  in  devoting  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  liberal  education,  they  have  marked  out  for  themselves, 
the  university  offers  opportunities  for  passing  from  the  ideal  to  the 
practical,  from  the  general  to  the  special,  in  many  different  directions ; 
and  thus  speedily  transforms  the  inexperienced  thinker  into  the  active 
and  energetic  worker.  The  university  may  therefore  be  described  as  a 
school  of  the  professions  ;  but  it  is  more  than  that.  If  there  are  those 
who,  without  aiming  at  a  professional  career,  feel  an  impulse  urging 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  by  research  or  inves- 
tigation in  any  direction,  the  university  provides  them  with  the  aids, 
the  encouragement,  and  the  instrumentalities  for  carrying  out  such  a 
purpose  also.  Universities  are  therefore  not  merely  schools  of  the  pro- 
fessions, but  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  fountains  and  fosterers  of 
the  highest  learning  and  the  profoundest  science  of  every  kind. 

It  is  true  that  all  existing  universities  do  not  correspond  to  this  de- 
scription. The  universities  of  England  are  not  in  any  proper  sense 
professional  schools ;  and  if  it  may  be  truly  said  of  them  that  they 
foster  learning,  it  has  never  been  equally  true  that  they  are  similarly 
propitious  to  science.  They  have  produced  some  illustrious  scientific 
men.  Newton  stands  perhaps  without  a  peer  in  the  scientific  annals 
of  all  time ;  yet  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy  continued  to  be  taught  in 
Newton's  own  University  of  Cambridge  for  a  century  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Principia  had  created  astronomical  science  anew.  The  uni- 
versities of  England  have  never  made  It  their  aim  to  open  to  educated 
men  the  way  to  any  career  of  active  life,  unless  it  might  be  perhaps  in 
the  church  or  in  the  field  of  statesmanship.  They  have  furnished  jp. 
the  past  centuries  almost  exclusively,  and  they  do  in  the  present  very 
largely,  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
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in*»nt.  including  the  whole  House  of  Bishops,  are  recruited  from  their 
ranks.  But  the  great  jurists  who  have  adorned  the  British  bench  or 
the  British  bar,  and  the  eminent  physicians  who  have  shed  luster  on 
the  medical  science  of  England,  have  derived  very  little  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  law  or  of  medicine  from  the  universities;  and  of  the  great 
architects,  engineers,  naturalists,  artists,  and  explorers,  whose  works  or 
whose  achievements  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  glory 
of  the  empire,  not  one  can  be  said  to  have  been  made  by  these  famous 
institutions.  The  British  universities  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
rather  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  than  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  they  have  been  adapted  to  the  wants  or  the 
preferences  of  a  class  whose  wealth  lifts  them  above  the  necessity  of 
labor,  and  who  have  no  desire  to  be  initiated  into  any  professional 
career,  unless  it  be  the  political — a  career  which  is  not  a  profession,  and 
for  which  no  especial  training  is  esteemed  to  be  necessary.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  true  that  the  British  universities  are  not  universities  at  all, 
if  we  use  the  word  in  its  modem  popular  acceptance ;  if  we  understand 
it  to  mean,  as  it  meant  originally,  institutions  possessing  and  exercis- 
ing the  power  to  confer  degrees,  then  they  are  entitled  to  the  name. 

The  Universities  of  Grermany  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  popular 
idea.  They  are  devoted  to  supplementary  education  exclusively  and 
altogether.  They  do  not  concern  themselves  in  the  least  with  questions 
of  mental  discipline.  Their  object  is  not  to  form,  but  to  inform  the 
mind.  Constituting,  moreover,  as  they  do  the  only  channels  of  access 
to  the  liberal  professions  and  to  the  civil  service  of  the  empire  or  of' 
its  component  states,  they  possess  a  political  importance  which  is  not 
equally  enjoyed  by  institutions  of  corresponding  grade  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  students  (native  to  the  country)  who  attend  these  great 
institutions  come  up  from  the  Gymnasia  and  the  Realschulen^  which 
occupy  the  position  and  fulfill  the  functions  of  the  colleges  of  our  coun- 
try. The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Gymnasia  covers  quite  as  much 
ground  as  that  of  the  American  college  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
in  its  practical  enforcement  is  believed  to  be  carried  out  much  more 
thoroughly  than  can  with  truth  be  asserted  of  many  of  our  collegiate  in- 
stitutions. Hence  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  an  able  article  on  this 
subject,  by  a  well  known  educationist,*  published  in  March,  1880,  the 
stricture  on  the  German  University  system,  that  it  leads  to  unsatisfac- 
tory results  because  the  Gynmasium  "  does  not  carry  the  general  culture 
high  enough."  There  is  another  fault  imputed  by  the  same  writer  to 
this  system  which  seems  to  be  better  founded.  He  says :  "  Everywhere 
in  Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Germany,  society  is  burdened 
with  an  unnatural  and  irrational  aristocracy.  Hence  there  is  also  an 
unnatural  and  irrational  aristocracy  of  intellectual  pursuits — ^unnatural 
and  irrational  because  founded  on  tradition  and  not  on  culture  alone. 
To  this  aristocracy  belong  the  three  traditional  liberal  professions,  the- 

•Joseph  Le  Oonte,  in  Prineeton  Reriew,  March,  1880,  p.  201. 
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olog}%  law,  and  medicine,  together  with  the  professions  of  the  scholar 
and  scientific  investigator.  The  so-called  technical  professions,  equa*..y 
intellectual — i.  c,  re(|uiring  equal  general  culture — are  denied  the  cog- 
nomen of  *  liberal,*  banished  with  scorn  from  the  university,  and  coim- 
pelled  to  seek  refuge  in  sepai'ate  technical  schools.  Thus  thought  and 
action,  the  ideal  and  the  practical — a  twain  that  should  be  joined  in 
indissoluble  marriage — are  forced  into  unnatural  divorce,' to  the  loss 
and  injury  of  both.  On  the  one  hand,  the  technical  professions  would 
be  imbued  with  the  lofty  spirit  of  true  culture,  and  thus  elevated  and 
ennobled  into  true  liberal  professions ;  on  the  other,  the  culture  of  the 
university  would  be  quickened  and  vitalized  by  the  earnestness  of  men 
having  practical  ends  in  view.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  culture 
would  create  a  soul  under  the  dead  ribs  of  the  technical  professions ; 
on  the  other,  the  technical  professions  would  give  practical  body  to  the 
too  ideal  cultui*e  of  the  university." 

The  exclusion  of  the  technical  professions  from  the  university  is  a 
practical  and  economical  error,  which  in  our  gradually  developing 
American  universities  we  have  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  mistake  to  attribute  this  exclusion  in  Germany  to  the  un- 
natural constitution  of  German  society,  or  to  the  existence  of  class  dis- 
tinctions among  that  people.  The  technical  professions  are  not  held 
in  contempt  because  the  occupations  they  offer  are  presumed  to  be  unfit 
for  noblemen.  The  prejudice  against  them,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  a 
pirejudice  which  men  of  literary  culture,  not  in  Germany  only  but  ev- 
erywhere, feel  toward  pursuits  to  which  the  idea  of  a  mercenary  char- 
acter in  any  way  attaches.  It  is  a  feeling  which  those  in  whom  it 
exists  entertain  as  scholars  and  not  as  aristocrats.  *  *  *  if  any 
tradition  has  been  more  persistently  and  consistently  maintained  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  it  has  been  the  profound  con- 
tempt of  the  man  of  letters  for  the  lucre  of  gain.  And  such  are  the 
men  who  have  always  had  possession  of  the  universities  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  So  far,  therefore,  as  science  has  presented  itself  in 
a  character  purely  intellectual,  it  has  received  the  hospitality  of  the 
universities ;  but  at  every  point  at  which  it  has  manifested  a  tendency 
to  ally  itself  with  the  spirit  of  cupidity ,'it  has  been  met  by  the  scholar's 
dislike  for  the  mean  and  mercenary,  and  contemptuously  turned  away. 
This  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  that  the  technical  professions 
are  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Gennany  in  separate  technical  schools. 

In  our  own  country,  though  universities,  in  the  full  significance  ot 
that  term,  cannot  be  said  as  yet  to  exist,  yet  they  are  gradually  grow- 
ing up  by  the  ex^mnsion,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  colleges,  of  the 
sphere  of  their  teaching  in  the  upward  direction.  One  form  of  this 
expansion  consists  in  the  creation  of  professional  schools,  and  in  this 
process  there  is  no  such  invidious  distinction  made  with  us  as  that 
above  noticed  as  occurring  in  the  German  universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  instances,  the  technical  professions  have  been  provided 
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for  where  "  the  learned  professions  "  are  neglected ;  and  the  reason  for 
this  obviously  is,  that  the  demand  for  well  educated  men  of  these  pro- 
fessions has  in  recent  years  been  steadily  growing,  while  in  tlie  others 
the  supply  has  been  fully  up  to  the  demand,  if  not  in  excess  of  it.  In 
a  single  instance — the  Johns  Hopkins  University — ^the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  assume  the  university  form  from  the  beginning ;  but  this  in- 
stitution, like  the  others,  maintains  an  undergraduate  course,  or  School 
of  the  Liberal  Arts,  differing  from  them  only  in  making  this  an  incon- 
spicuous feature  of  its  system.  Among  the  colleges  which  have  made 
the  largest  steps  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  development, 
are  Ilarvard,  Yale,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  our  own  institution. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  AS   A  UNIVERSITY. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  Columbia  College  has  greatly  en- 
larged the  scope  of  its  teaching  and  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  During 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1857,  the  total  number  of  students  matriculated 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  the  instruction  given  was  confined 
to  the  department  ctf  Arts,  and  the  number  of  professors  and  instructors 
was  only  six.  Our  School  of  Law,  which  was  our  first  professional  school, 
was  opened  just  twenty-four  years  ago.  Two  years  later  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  city  became  associated  with  us  in  an 
educational  alliance  as  our  School  of  Medicine.  In  1864  was  estab- 
lished our  School  of  Mines,  with  the  intention  originally  to  confine  its 
teaching  to  the  object  indicated  by  its  name,  that  is  to  the  preparation 
of  well  educated  Mining  Engineers ;  but,  four  years  later,  this  design 
was  enlarged  by  the  institution  of  courses  of  instruction  leading  up  to 
five  different  scientific  professions.  Mining  Engineering,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Metallurgy,  Analytic  and  Applied  Chemistry,  and  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.  To  these  in  1881  was  added  a  course  in  Architecture. 
In  1880  was  established  our  School  of  Political  Science,  designed  to 
train  men  for  the  domestic  or  diplomatic  civil  service,  or  to  prepare 
them  to  discharge  intelligently  such  duties  of  public  life  as  may  de- 
volve upon  them  as  members  of  our  State  or  national  legislatures,  as 
members  of  municipal  councils,  or  as  public  journalists.  And  in  the 
same  year  was  instituted  the  Department  of  Graduate  Instruction, 
which  opens  up  for  us  in  the  future  a  prospect  of  constantly  increasing 
usefulness. 

We  have  organized  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Modem  Languages, 
the  Romance,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Scandinavian,  with  the  design  not 
merely  to  afford,  as  is  often  the  case  in  colleges,  a  few  months'  tuition 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  more  or 
less  imperfect  facility  in  translation,  but  to  carry  the  student  through  a 
continuous  course  extending  from  the  earliest  undergraduate  year  into 
the  department  of  graduate  instruction  if  desired,  and  embracing  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  as  spoken  or  written,  but  also  a 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  their  literature. 
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We  haTe  proscribed  courses  of  study  for  the  higher  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  aud  have  provided  for  the  extension 
of  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  School  of  Law  to  a  third  year,  on 
the  completion  of  which  the  students  honorably  proficient  shall  receive 
the  superior  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  our  institution  has  assumed  the  character 
of  a  imiversity.  This  has  not  in  any  manner  impaired  its  usef  idness  or 
diminished  its  attractiveness  as  a  school  for  imdergraduate  instruction. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  it  has  strengthened  its  professional 
schools  and  o^red  larger  inducements  to  advanced  students  to  come  to 
us  for  that  supplementary  education  which  is  needed  after  the  training 
of  the  College  is  complete,  in  the  same  proportion  the  attendance  in 
our  midergraduate  department  has  steadily  growTi. 

On  the  literary  side,  we  need  a  Department  of  Comparative  Philol- 
ogy, and  this  need  will  soon  be  urgent.  We  have  already  many  of  the 
elements  satisfactorily  provided,  out  of  which  such  a  department  will 
be  able  to  gather  the  material  for  its  work. 

It  has  for  years  been  found  impracticable  for  any  one  officer,  charged 
at  the  same  time  with  hea%y  duties  of  class  instruction,  to  du-ect  the 
preparation  of  the  English  essays  of  the  students  of  all  the  classes,  to 
read  and  criticise  carefully  all  those  performances,  and  finally  to  com- 
mimicate  personally  to  each  individual  the  results  of  such  examination 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  upon  the  several  authors  the  lessons  to 
be  derived  from  their  merits  or  their  errors.  To  burden  the  Professor 
of  English  Literature  with  the  whole  of  this  intolerable  task  has  long 
been  seen  to  be  impracticable,  except  at  the  cost  of  destroying  his  use- 
fulness in  any  other  respect ;  and  the  work  has,  therefore,  by  authority 
of  the  Trustees,  been  for  many  years  divided  among  several  hands, 
the  Professor  of  English  Literature  being  charged  with  supervising  the 
performances  of  only  a  single  class. 

Another  of  the  present  wants  of  our  College  on  the  literary  side  of 
its  university  teaching  is  a  competent  instructor  or  lecturer  upon 
archfeology  and  ancient  art. 

Another  educational  want  for  which  we  have  yet  made  no  provision 
is  a  department  of  modem  art — ^the  Fine  Arts — of  which  we  have  an 
admirable  type  in  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  founded  at  Yale  College 
by  the  late  Mr.  Street.  We  have  already  introduced  into  our  School  of 
Mines  a  course  of  Architecture,  which,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is  counted 
among  the  Fine  Arts,  and  is  recognized  and  taught  as  such  by  the 
Eaole  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris.  But  in  our  school  the  subject  is  neces- 
sarily taught  less  from  the  jesthetic  than  from  the  practical  point  of 
▼lew ;  and  we  cannot  projierly  be  said  to  teach  Architecture  as  a  Fine 
Art  at  all. 

There  are  several  Schools  of  Art  in  our  city,  though  not  one  which 
adequately  meets  the  need  of  the  time. 

In  passing  from  the  Literary  to  the  Scientific  side,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
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fiist,  that  the  important  Bubjects  of  Ethnology  and  Anthropology  are 
wholly  unrepresented  in  our  scheme.  These  subjects,  which  together 
constitute  what  may  be  called  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  have  been 
prosecuted  in  recent  years  with  an  activity  and  fertility  of  results  which 
must  be  pronounced  truly  astonishing. 

The  sciences  of  Ethnology  and  Anthropology  should  have  an  especial 
interest  for  us,  since  some  of  their  most  earnest  and  successful  investi- 
gators have  been  our  own  countrymen.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
was  Prof.  Samuel  George  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  so  long  ago  as 
1839  published  his  able  and  original  work  on  the  Crania  Americana^ 
which  was  received  throughout  the  scientific  world  with  an  admira- 
tion mingled  with  surprise.  Later  American  investigators  in  the  same 
field  have  been  the  late  £.  G.  Squier,  of  this  city,  first  president  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Society,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  thorough 
exploration  of  the  numerous  mounds  of  prehistoric  antiquity  so  widely 
scattered  over  our  Western  plains ;  also  the  late  Lewis  XL  IMorgan,  of 
Rochester,  whose  studies  of  the  history,  affinities,  usages,  arts  and 
architecture  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this  continent  and  of  their 
probable  origin  have  been  most  laborious  and  exhaustive ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  men  still  living  and  hardly  less  distinguished,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Prof.  F.  V.  Ilayden,  formerly  Director  of  the  United 
States  Survey  of  the  Western  Territories ;  Col.  J.  W.  Powell,  present 
Director  of  the  Greographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  same 
region ;  Wm.  Henry  Dall,  Esq.,  the  author  of  recent  reports  on  the 
orarian  tribes  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  result  of  an  ex- 
ploration conducted  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ; 
Prof.  Alexander  AVinchell,  late  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  who 
in  a  recent  work  entitled  "  Pne- Adamites,"  has  presented  in  compact 
fonn  one  of  the  most  able  summaries  of  the  present  state  of  anthropo- 
logical science  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Anthropology  is  but  a  single  branch  of  Natural  History,  though, 
considering  the  comparative  dignity  of  its  subject,  it  is  one  of  special 
inqx)rtance.  But  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that,  in  respect  to  all  de- 
partments of  this  extensive  subject,  our  provisions  are  equally  imper- 
fect. Zoology,  Botany,  Physiology,  and  Biology  are  all  unrepresented 
in  our  scheme  of  instruction. 

Our  sister  institutions  on  all  sides  of  us  are  provided  in  these  matters 
with  a  completeness  which  puts  us  quite  to  shame.  The  College  of 
New  Jersey  has  a  Professor  of  Natiu*al  History  and  three  assistant  pro- 
fessors ;  it  has  also  a  Museum  or  Laboratory  for  work  in  Botany  and 
Zoology,  and  provides  systematic  lectures  in  these  sciences,  and  grad- 
uate courses  in  Biology  and  Palaeontology,  with  no  fewer  than  five 
instructors.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  a  department  of 
Biology,  with  a  Biological  Laboratory,  provided  with  all  the  most  per- 
fect instnunentalities  for  experimental  research,  having  at  its  head  an 
accomplished  professor  who  has  the  aid  of  five  aaaociates  or  assistanta. 
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Yale  College  has  a  Professor  of  Zoology,  with  an  assistant,  a  Professor 
of  Comparative  Anatomy,  a  Professor  of  Botany,  a  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture, who  lectures  also  on  Arboriculture,  and  a  Lecturer  on  His- 
tology, besides  an  instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  Harvard 
University  has  three  Professors  of  Botany,  with  two  assistants,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Arboriculture,  a  Professor  of  Entomology,  a  Professor  of 
Physiolog}',  and  two  Professors,  an  instructor,  and  an  assistant  in 
Zoology.  This  institution  possesses  also  m  its  magnificent  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  founded  by  the  illustrious  Agassiz,  and  directed 
now  by  his  hardly  less  accomplislied  son,  a  School  for  the  practical 
study  of  Zoology  and  Physiology,  which,  for  the  advantages  it  offers  to 
the  leanier,  is  unsurpassed  and  perhaps  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  that  our  inferiority  in  these  im- 
portant departments  of  natural  science  can  long  be  permitted  to  exist. 
In  Botany,  especially,  though  we  possess  the  most  extensive  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  dried  plants  in  the  country — a  collection  pre- 
sented to  the  College  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the  eminent 
naturalist  whose  name  it  bears,  and  whose  long  connection  with  our 
College  as  professor  and  trustee  is  one  of  our  most  highly-prized  and 
cherished  remembrances — yet  during  all  this  time  it  has  not  been 
brought  into  use  in  the  instruction  of  our  students,  or  made  available 
to  their  educational  benefit. 

Among  the  most  serious  deficiencies  of  our  scheme  of  higher  educa- 
tion on  the  scientific  side  are  the  want  of  a  Physical  Laboratory,  with 
appliances  necessary  for  the  training  of  yoimg  men  to  methods  of  re- 
search, and  also  that  of  a  similar  laboratory  for  investigations  in 
Organic  Chemistry  and  Gaseous  ChemLstr}\  These  wants,  however, 
have  been  already  prospectively  provided  for  by  the  splendid  benefac- 
tion recently  assured  to  the  College  in  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen 
Whitney  Phoenix.  !Mr.  Phoenix  was  an  alumnus  of  our  College  of  the 
year  IS-'iO.  His  academic  record  shows  him  to  have  been  distinguished 
as  a  student  for  pre-eminence  in  scholarship ;  and  his  subsequent  life 
gave  e^ndence  of  highly  cultivated  tastes  and  fondness  for  intellectual 
pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  generous  impulses,  whose 
clear  judgment  enable  them  to  see  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  higher  education  in  the  country  is  to  employ 
such  means  as  they  may  propose  to  set  apart  for  that  object  in 
strengthening  an  institution  which  is  already  strong,  rather  than  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  one  which  must  necessarily  be  feeble. 
It  is  known  that  he  took  pains  during  his  life  to  inform  himself  of  the 
points  in  which,  in  the  domain  of  exact  science,  this  institution  is  most 
in  need  of  help,  and  that  he  made  the  disposition  of  his  estate  defined 
in  his  w^ill  in  accordance  with  that  information.  Could  his  example  be 
followed  by  some  half-dozen  more  of  our  affluent  alumni,  or  of  our 
other  fellow-citizens  who,  without  having  the  sentiment  of  filial  regard 
to  stimulate  them,  are  yet  animated  by  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
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progress  of  human  enlightenment,  all  the  deficiencies  in  our  present 
scheme  of  higher  education,  above  signalized,  would  speedily  disappear. 
It  is  the  want  here  of  a  department  designed  to  train  young  men  to 
education  as  a  profession,  by  giving  instruction  in  the  History,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Education.  The  recommendation  made  on  this  subject 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  President  was  not  the  first  presentation 
of  this  project  to  this  Board.  As  early  as  in  1853,  when  the  proposition 
to  remove  the  college  from  its  original  site  was  first  agitated,  it  was 
proposed  that  simultaneously  with  the  removal  there  should  be  a  change 
of  system,  in  which,  to  the  course  of  undergraduate  instruction  already 
in  operation,  a  scheme  of  university  education  also,  either  in  continua- 
tion of  the  former  or  otherwise,  should  be  added.  This  proposition 
was  the  subject  of  much  deliberation  and  of  sundry  reports ;  but  no 
definite  result  was  reached  until  April  5, 1858,  when  a  definite  plan  was 
reported  and  adopted.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  an 
additional  resolution  was  offered  to  "  add  the  *  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion '  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  School  of  Letters."  And  this, 
too,  was  adopted  with  no  apparent  opposition.  The  scheme  of  univer- 
sity instruction  here  set  on  foot  was  but  partially  put  into  execution, 
and,  after  the  experiment  of  a  single  year,  was  abandoned  as  being 
premature.  Though  "  The  Science  and  Art  of  Education  "  was  placed 
among  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  School  of  Letters,  no  Professor 
or  other  Instructor  appears  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  part  of  the  scheme  fell  through  with  the  rest.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  above  cited  this  Board 
distinctly  committed  itself  to  the  proposition  that  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Education  is  a  subject  worthy  to  be  taught  in  Columbia  College. 
Had  the  general  scheme  proved  a  success,  this  part  of  it  would  have 
gone  into  operation  also ;  and  we  should  now  have  been  able  to  look 
back  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  of  the  inestimably  val- 
uable results  accruing  from  the  successful  attempt,  in  this  city  at  least, 
to  transform  the  business  of  teaching  from  a  trade  to  a  profession.  For 
the  influence  of  the  power  here  put  into  action  would  inevitably  have 
reached  not  merely  the  educationists  of  the  higher  order,  but  every  hum- 
blest teacher  of  the  most  insignificant  primary  on  the  island.  Not  that 
every  such  teacher  would  have  been  brought  under  the  direct  instruc- 
tion of  this  chair.  Possibly  not  one  in  five  might  have  been  so.  But 
through  those  who  were  actually  subject  to  this  beneficial  influence,  the 
substance  of  the  instruction  would  have  filtered  through  to  all  the  rest 
The  errors  which  these  had  been  taught  to  avoid  would  have  been 
Ft  imped  out,  not  only  in  their  own  schools,  but  in  those  of  their  col- 
1  jagues ;  the  just  notions  which  they  had  imbibed  would  have  been  im- 
parted casually  or  designedly  to  the  rest,  and  the  whole  system  of 
public  education  in  New  York,  from  the  most  elementary  schools  up- 
ward, would  have  been  lifted  to  a  higher  level,  and  all  engaged  in  its 
management  would  now  be  walking  in  the  light  of  a  sound  philosophy 
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instead  of  groping  blindly  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  or  the  obscurity 
of  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

Pecuniary  Hindrances, 

Though  it  is  many  years  since  Columbia  College  began  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  richly  endowed  institution,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  college  m 
the  United  States  has  been  more  sorely  straightened  for  deficiency  of 
means  than  this  has  been  throughout  the  more  than  a  century  and 
a  quarter  since  its  foundation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  recent 
years.  Most  colleges  in  difficult  emergencies  have  found  relief  in  the 
liberality  of  interested  friends.  Many  have,  in  successive  years,  re- 
ceived benefaction  after  benefaction  from  their  own  attached  alumni, 
or  from  the  friends  of  education  generally.  Hardly  one  has  failed  to 
conmiand,  in  its  infancy,  the  undivided  sympathies  of  the  community 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  has  been  established,  and  whose  interests  have 
been  seemingly  more  or  less  involved  in  its  prosperity.  But  such  has 
not  been  the  good  fortune  of  Columbia  College  either  in  the  beginning 
or  during  its  subsequent  history.  Its  creation  was  violently  opixjsed 
while  yet  it  was  merely  a  project  in  embryo ;  and  its  charter  was  only 
obtained  after  a  long  and  very  determined  struggle.  The  contributions 
for  its  support  from  private  sources,  if  any,  were  very  meager ;  and  its 
principal  reliance  for  the  means  to  erect  its  first  building,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  first  essentials  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  its  educational 
operations,  was  a  public  lottery  authorized  by  the  provincial  legislature ; 
an  expedient  then  frequently  resorted  to  in  aid  of  benevolent  or  educa- 
tional institutions,  though  at  the  present  time  hardly  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  means  of  raising  money.  To  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church  it  was  indebted  for  a  site  on  which  to  build,  having  received 
from  that  body  a  grant  of  land  considerably  larger  than  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  amounting  to  several  acres,  forming  a  part  of  what  was 
then  called  the  Church  Farm,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  inhabited  por- 
tion of  the  island.  This  donation,  though  at  the  time  of  vital  iin|K)r- 
tance  to  the  infant  institution,  in  default  of  which  it  might  have  failed 
to  become  permanently  established,  was,  in  view  of  the  source  from 
which  it  came  and  of  the  conditions  accompanying  it,  not  without  an 
influence  seriously  prejudicial  to  its  immediate  interests  ;  for  it  tended 
to  estrange  yet  more  widely  those  who  had  been  opposed  to  it  from  the 
begmning,  and  whose  good  will  it  was  most  desirable  to  conciliate. 
The  land  received  from  Trinity  Church,  though  it  supplied  the  im- 
mediate need  of  a  site  for  the  College,  was  for  many  years  otherwise 
unproductive.  With  the  gro>\i;h  of  the  town,  however,  it  at  length  fell 
into  demand  for  building  lots,  and  thus  gradually  became  a  source  of 
income.  The  amount  actually  raised  in  money  to  set  the  College  in 
operation  in  the  beginning  fell  considerably  short  of  thirty-five  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  less  than  nine  thousand  dollars  of  our  present  currency. 
At  the  end  of  about  a  dozen  years  the  need  of  additional  resources 
began  to  be  so  severely  felt,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  Sir  Henry 
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Moore,  the  Royal  Governor  of  the  Province,  for  relief  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  of  public  land.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  a  tract  equal  to 
about  one  township  of  land  was  awarded  to  the  College,  situated  very 
advantageously  on  the  northeast  border  of  the  Province ;  but  this,  in 
the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  New 
York  and  Xew  Hampshire  (which  then  included  Vermont),  fell  within 
the  territory  of  the  neighboring  State,  and  so  was  lost  to  the  College. 
After  this  the  records  of  the  College  furnish  no  evidence  of  any  bene- 
factions received  by  it  from  public  or  from  private  sources  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution ;  although  a  paper  apparently  designed  for  pub- 
lication left  behind  by  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  second  president  of  the  Col- 
lege, on  his  sudden  flight  in  1776,  and  quoted  by  President  Moore  in 
his  History  of  Columbia  College,  claims  that  "  since  the  passing  of  the 
charter,  the  Institution  hath  received  great  emolument,  by  grants  from 
his  most  gracious  majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and  by  liberal  con- 
tributions from  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  parent  country; 
from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and 
from  several  public-spirited  gentlemen  in  America  and  elsewhere." 
These  gifts,  whatever  may  have  been  their  number  or  importance,  were 
probably  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  library,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  apparatus ;  for  after  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  college  during  the  Revolution,  we  find  it,  on  its  revival  in 
1784,  so  feeble  financially,  that  its  governors  (then  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State)  hesitated  to  appoint  a  president,  "because  the 
deranged  state  of  the  funds  of  the  college  and  the  great  losses  it  had 
sustained,  rendered  them  unable  to  offer  such  a  salary  as  would  induce 
a  suitable  person  to  accept  thd  office."  The  institution  remained,  there- 
fore, for  three  years  without  a  head,  though  regular  exercises  were 
maintained,  and  degrees  were  conferred,  the  diplomas  being  signed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  corporation.  In  1792  the  wants  of  the  college  were 
in  a  measure  relieved  by  a  grant  of  seventy-nine  hundred  pounds,  about 
^20,000,  from  the  legislature,  and  an  annuity  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  or  about  ^1,900,  continued  for  five  years.  Encouraged  by  this 
liberality,  the  Trustees  commenced  the  erection  of  an  additional  college 
building.  They  also  established  a  School  of  Medicine,  and  appointed 
a  Professor  of  Law,  viz.,  Mr.  James  Kent,  afterwards  the  distinguished 
chancellor.  As  a  consequence  of  this  enlargement  of  their  scheme  of 
operations,  they  speedily  fell  into  sore  embarrassment,  and  in  1796  ad- 
dressed an  unavailing  petition  to  the  legislature  asking  for  a  contin- 
uance of  their  subsidy  beyond  the  time  named  for  its  cessation.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1802,  some  small  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  in- 
stitution was  received  from  a  grant  of  certain  lands  divided  by  the 
Regents  of  the  State  University  between  Columbia  and  Union  colleges. 
These  lands  were  situated  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George ;  and  a  report  from  a  committee  of  exam- 
ination, appointed  by  the  Trustees,  gave  reason  to  hope  that  they  would 
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prove  an  important  source  of  revenue.  This  anticipation  was,  however, 
disappointed,  the  lands  remaining  for  many  years  unproductive, 
though  subject  to  taxation.  At  length  in  1811  the  Crown  Point  lauds, 
known  as  the  Garrison  lands,  on  Lake  George,  then  in  the  equal  joint 
ownership  of  Columbia  College  and  Union  College,  were  sold  to  James 
Caldwell  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  one-half  coming  to  Columbia  College  ; 
and  seven  years  later,  in  1818,  the  remaining  Crown  Point  lands,  called 
the  farm  at  Crown  Point,  were  leased  for  five  years,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  $62.50.  In  this  same  year  a  portion  of  the  land  at  Ticonderoga, 
amounting  to  ten  acres,  lying  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  leased  to  James 
Caldwell,  the  purchaser  of  the  Garrison  lands  at  Crown  Point,  for  a 
term  of  forty  years,  at  a  nominal  rent  and  taxes,  conditioned  that  the 
said  Caldwell  should  "  construct  a  wharf  and  suitable  buildings  for 
passengers  within  two  years,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  and  direct 
the  course  of  travel  that  way  so  far  as  he  can."  On  the  3d  of  May,  1819, 
the  remaining  lands  at  Ticonderoga  were  leased  for  one  year  at  a  rent 
of  fifty  dollars ;  and  in  1823  the  eight  acres  at  Ticonderoga,  said  to  be 
then  remaining  unsold,  were  conveyed  to  the  heirs  of  Peter  Deale  for 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Finally,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1828,  the 
committee  previously  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  lands  at  Crown  Point, 
reported  that  they  had  sold  the  same  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  $3,213.34. 

The  entire  history  of  the  disj.x>sition  of  these  lands  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Trustees ;  but  from  the  ascertained  particulars 
above  given,  it  Ls  evident  that  they  went  but  a  little  way  to  supply  the 
then  urgent  wants  of  the  College.  These  wants  were,  during  all  this 
time,  exceedingly  great ;  and  as  the  legislature,  stimulated  by  the  en- 
lightened recommendations  of  the  early  governors  of  the  State,  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  foster,  by  liberal  grants,  the  infant  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State,  they  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
that  body  in  frequent  memorials.  The  earliest  of  these  representations 
was  made  in  1786  by  the  then  governing  Board  of  the  College,  styled 
the  Regents  of  the  University.  It  set  forth  the  wants  and  embarrass- 
ments of  the  institution,  and  also  the  defects  of  its  organic  law.  The 
legislature  responded  by  passing  an  act  placing  the  college  under  a 
Board  of  Trustees  with  clearly-defined  powers,  which  act  has  remained 
substantially  unaltered  down  to  the  present  time;  but  it  made  no 
provision  for  its  support  or  relief.  A  later  petition  was  successful  in 
securing  the  grant  of  seventy-nine  hundred  pounds  above  spoken  of, 
and  the  annuity  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  five  yeara;  but 
an.  application  made  in  1796  for  the  continuance  of  this  annuity  was 
unsuccessful.  An  application  in  1801  for  the  specific  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  complete  an  additional  l.niild- 
ing  then  in  progress,  received  no  attention.  Tliis  Vniilding  remained 
in  an  unfinished  state  for  many  years,  and  the  condition  of  things  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  in  a  memorial  adopted  by 
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the  trustees,  March  7,  1814,  iii  these  words :  "  The  foundation  of  a 
new  wing  to  the  edifice  laid  by  the  order  and  under  an  appropriation 
of  your  honorable  body,  has  been  for  years  a  heap  of  ruins  solely  for 
want  of  further  public  assistance."  The  memorialists  describe  the  con- 
dition of  the  College  as  on  this  account  and  many  others  discreditable 
to  the  city  and  the  State.  They  say  that,  "  Situated  in  the  most  im- 
portant city  of  the  State,  an  object  of  curiosity  and  remark  to 
strangers,  and  indispensable  in  its  position  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
students,  who  must  obtain  a  liberal  education  on  the  spot  or  be  de- 
prived of  it  altogether,  Columbia  College  presents  a  spectacle  mortify- 
ing to  its  friends,  humiliating  to  the  city,  and  calculated  to  inspire 
opinions  which  it  is  impossible  your  enlightened  body  would  wish  to 
countenance."  Of  the  wants  of  the  College,  they  say :  "  The  library 
of  the  College,  which  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  war  of  independence,  has 
never  been  replaced  but  in  so  slender  a  degree  as  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  ignominious  comparison  with  the  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  of 
other  American  colleges.  The  Philosophical  Apparatus,  originally 
good,  has  been  damaged  by  long  use  and  unavoidable  accident,  and  is 
now  incompetent  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 
There  is  no  proper  apartment  for  the  reception  of  a  decent  library, 
there  is  no  hall  fit  for  the  performance  of  public  exercises.  There  is  no 
astronomical  observatory,  which  is  of  essential  moment  both  to  our 
commercial  and  military  marine ;  a  solid  basis  for  such  a  structure  was 
laid  at  the  same  time  with  the  foundation  of  the  new  wing,  and  left 
unfinished  for  the  same  cause.  Your  memorialists  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  exacting,  in  two  instances,  the  labor  of  two  professorships  from 
one  person,  which  renders  the  toil  unreasonable  and  oppressive.  They 
have  found  it  due  to  the  state  of  science  and  to  public  opinion  to  insti- 
tute a  professorship  of  Chemistry  as  a  part  of  the  academical  course, 
and  have  appointed  a  professor  without  being  able  to  give  him  any 
compensation."  After  presenting  further  considerations  of  similar 
character,  the  trustees  go  on  to  say : 

"  Tour  memorialists  are  emboldeDed  to  hope  that  their  appeal  to  the  mag- 
Dauimity  of  your  huuorable  body  will  not  be  fruitless,  especially  when,  in 
additiou  to  the  preceding  view  tliey  respectfully  add  : 

"  1.  That  the  patrouage  which  Columbia  College  has  received  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years  has  been  very  limited,  and  has  not  in  the  aggregate  amounted 
(if  your  memorialists  are  correctly  informed)  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  benefac- 
tions made  with  the  most  praiseworthy  munificence  to  a  kindred  institution. 

**2.  That  Columbia  College  was  once  in  possession  of  landed  property 
which,  if  she  still  retained  it.  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  her  wants  and 
would  save  your  memorialists  from  the  afflicting  necessity  of  importuning  your 
honorable  body.  That  property  was  transferred  by  the  State  of  New  York  on 
^reat  political  considerations  to  other  hands.  It  was  entirely  lost  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  no  relief  under  the  privations  which  the  loss  occasioned  has  hitherto 
been  extended  to  her." 
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This  last  consideration  proved  effectual.  Indeed,  it  is  a  little  surpris- 
ing that  it  had  not  been  earlier  and  persistently  urged.  The  reference 
is,  of  course,  to  the  24,000  acres  of  land  constituting  the  grant  from  the 
colonial  government,  transferred  in  the  subsequent  adjustment  of 
boundary  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  By  an  act  passed  April  13, 
1814,  the  legislature  transferred  to  tlie  College  "  all  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  and  to  all  that  certain  piece  or 
parcel  of  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate  in  the  ninth  ward  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Botanic  Gai'den,  and 
lately  conveyed  to  tlie  people  of  this  State  by  David  Ilosack,  with  the 
appurtenances ;  "  but  this  grant  was  coupled  with  the  express  condition 
*'  that  the  College  establishment  shall  be  removed  to  said  tract  of  land 
hereby  granted,  or  to  lands  adjacent  thereto,  within  twelve  years  from 
this  time ;  and  if  the  said  establishment  shall  not  be  so  removed  within 
the  time  above  lunited,  then  and  from  thenceforth  this  grant  shall 
cease  and  be  void,  and  the  premises  hereby  granted  shall  thereujwri 
revert  to  the  people  of  this  State." 

Another  hardly  less  burdensome  condition  required  that  the  trustees 
of  the  College  should,  "  within  three  months  from  the  passage  of  this 
act,  transmit  to  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  State  a 
list  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs  in  said  garden ; 
and  that,  withm  one  year  thereafter,  the  said  trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege should  deliver  at  the  said  garden,  if  required,  at  least  one  healthy 
exotic  flower,  shrub,  or  plant  of  each  kind  of  which  they  shall  have 
more  than  one  at  the  time  of  application,  together  with  the  jar  or  ves- 
sel containing  the  same,  to  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  other  colleges  of 
this  State  who  shall  apply  therefor." 

The  estimated  value  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
cession was  875,000 ;  but  the  condition  that  it  should  be  continued  to 
be  maintained  as  a  Botanic  Garden  made  it  impossible  for  the  trustees 
to  derive  from  it  any  income  by  leasing ;  and  the  further  condition 
that  the  college  should  be  transferred  to  it,  and  that  its  builduigs 
should  be  erected  on  it  within  twelve  years,  when  means  were  lacking 
even  to  maintain  the  buildings  actually  existing  in  a  habitable  condi- 
tion, was  such  as  to  make  the  grant  a  benefaction  only  in  show. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  legislature  was  memorialized  to  repeal  these 
conditions. 

The  earliest  detailed  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Col- 
lege after  1800  which  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  is  of  the 
date  of  14th  Dec,  1805.  From  that  it  appears  that  an  income  had 
begun  to  he  derived  from  the  lease  of  portions  of  the  Chm-ch  Fann,  the 
land  granted  to  the  College  by  Trinity  Church.  The  amount  received 
from  that  source  within  the  year  was  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds 
fifteen  shillings ;  equivalent  at  ten  shillings  sterling  to  the  ik)Uik1, 
which  was  the  value  of  New  York  currency  at  the  time,  to  about  foui-- 
teen  hmidred  dollars.    Benefactions  from  unknown  sources  furnished  a 
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capital  which,  iuvested  in  bonds,  produced  something  ]pas  than  Tn'ir 
tnousaiid  dollars.  The  number  of  students  in  that  year  was  et?htv- 
nine ;  and  if  the  tuition  fee  was  then,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tew 
years  later,  one  hundred  dollars,  the  income  from  this  source  must  ^lave 
amounted  to  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  On  the  whole,  the  income 
fcr  the  year  was  therefore  not  far  from  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  At 
about  this  point  the  income  remained  for  many  years  nearly  stationary, 
a  gradual  increase  taking  place  from  the  rents  of  lots  on  the  Church 
Farm,  counterbalanced  by  diminished  receipts  from  tuition,  so  that,  in 
1819,  the  total  revenue  fell  short  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
\S'2'2  it  fell  to  a  little  over  thirteen  thousand;  though  the  income  from 
rents  had  risen  to  more  than  six  thousand  dollars.  Still,  though  by 
the  practice  of  a  severe  economy  the  working  expenses  were  kept 
usually  within  the  income,  the  unavoidable  outlay  attending  the  neces- 
sary repaii-s  and  enlargement  of  the  buildings  caused  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  a  debt,  wliich,  with  no  near  prospect  of  extinguishment, 
added  to  the  other  burdens  of  the  College  that  of  a  gradually  increas- 
ing interest  charge.  At  the  close  of  the  financial  year  in  1821  there 
appeared  a  deficit  of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars.  A  report  made 
in  fJanuai-y,  1823,  shows  a  deficit  for  the  year  preceding  of  nearly  four 
thousand  dollars,  and  predicts  a  i:>ermanent  annual  deficit  of  eight 
hundred  dollars.  The  deficit  for  1823  was,  however,  nearly  seventeen 
hundred  dollars ;  for  1824,  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  and  in  1829  it  had 
increased  to  more  than  two  thousand  dollai*s.  In  1837  the  income  had 
increased  to  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  rents  counting  for  nine  thousand 
of  this ;  but  the  deficit  was  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  After 
this  an  annual  deficit  seems  to  have  been  looked  for  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  the  debt  consequently  increased  till  we  find  it  in  1845  over 
sixty-three  thousand  dollars,  involving  an  interest  account  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

It  has  appeared  above  that  the  income  of  the  College,  early  in  the 
century,  amounted  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  In  1850  it  had 
increased  to  twenty  thousand ;  but  interest  and  other  charges  reduced 
this  to  sixteen  thousand,  and  in  1851,  the  available  income  fell 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In  1853  it  reached  seventeen  thousand, 
in  1855,  twenty-one  thousand,  and  in  1857,  upward  of  twenty- 
three  thousand;  after  which  the  increase  was  steady,  and  it  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time,  though  many  extraordinary  expenses 
attendant  on  the  regulation  of  the  lots  of  tlie  Botanic  Garden,  the 
establishment  of  the  Law  School,  and  the  removal  of  the  College,  caused 
the  annual  balance  to  be  continuously  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  books 
tor  more  than  twenty  years  ending  in  1863,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
tne  income  exceeded  the  annual  expenditure  by  rather  more  than  three 
tnousand  dollars.  The  subsequent  establishment  of .  the  School  of 
Alines,  and  the  necessary  provision  for  its  accommodation  and  its  outfit, 
turned  the  scale  the  other  way,  and  in  the  next  four  years  expenditures 
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exceeded  income  by  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  mean 
time  the  debt  had  been  largely  reduced  by  the  sale  of  the  site  previously 
occupied  by  the  College  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  of  sixteen 
lots  of  the  Botanic  Garden  property.  This  reduction  went  on  from 
year  to  year  progressively ;  and  in  1872  the  entire  debt  was  practically 
extmguished.  From  1867  the  available  income  has  rapidly  risen,  and 
it  is  from  this  time  only  that  Columbia  College  can  justly  be  described 
as  a  College  of  large  resources. 

If  therefore  our  College  is  to  be  called  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  for  the  use  she  has  made  of  the  means  at  her  command  m  ad- 
vancing the  liigher  education,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  on  her  behalf 
that  the  inquiry  should  not  extend  beyond  the  last  fifteen  years.  But 
within  that  period  she  may  confidently  challenge  any  institution  of 
similar  character,  of  this  country  or  of  any  other,  to  show  a  more  hon- 
orable record.  From  the  moment  in  which  she  secured  her  release 
from  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxation  which  had  weighed  her  down  to 
the  earth  for  half  a  century,  she  has  applied  her  revenues  with  a  most 
lavish  hand  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  her  teaching,  to  the 
strengthening  of  her  corps  of  instruction,  and  to  the  accumulation  here 
of  the  instrumentalities  which  are  necessary  to  make  instruction 
thorough.  The  degree  to  which  the  improvement  thus  made  in  her 
educational  efficiency  has  increased  her  attractiveness  is  easily  made 
evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  students  in  attendance  in 
the  different  departments,  and  in  all  the  departments  united,  in  1867 
and  in  1882.  It  is  by  such  comparisons  only  that  the  growth  or  decline 
of  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  public  estimation  can  be  correctly 
measured. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  total  number  of  students  matriculated  in  the 
College,  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  School  of  Law,  was  four  hundred 
and  fourteen.  The  School  of  Medicine,  not  being  financially  dependent 
on  this  Board  of  Trustees,  is  not  included  in  this  count.  The  total 
number  of  matriculates  in  the  same  three  departments  for  the  year  just 
ending  has  been  one  thousand  and  fifty-four.  The  difference  is  six 
hundred  and  forty,  showing  an  increase  on  the  whole  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.  The  number  of  undergraduates  matriculated  in  the 
college  in  1867  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  In  1882,  the  corre- 
sponding number  has  been  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  an  in- 
crease of  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  per  cent.  The  number  of 
matriculates  in  1867  in  the  School  of  Mines  was  one  hundred  and  nine. 
In  1882  it  has  been  two  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Here  the  increase 
has  been  again  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  In  1807, 
the  number  of  matriculates  in  the  School  of  Law  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six.  During  the  year  just  closing  it  has  been  four  hundred  and 
seventy-one.  In  this  school  the  increase  has  been  over  one  hundred 
and  eiglity  per  cent.  In  the  mean  time  the  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  annually  presenting  themselves  has  corresix)ndingly  increased. 
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In  18f*7  it  wvs  about  thirty  per  annum  in  the  College ;   it  is  now  one 
hiind'^ti  and  twenty-five,  and  is  constantly  growing. 

Th<^  Vaxjiilties  of  all  the  Schools  have  likewLse  been  greatly  strengtn 
ened.  In  the  School  of  Arts,  three  independent  ^professorships  have 
been  created,  representuig  Philosophy,  History  and  English  Literature, 
where  there  was  but  one  before.  Political  Economy  is  also  represented 
by  an  Adjunct  Professorship.  Chemistry*  and  Geology  have,  moreover, 
been  dissociated,  aftd  are  now  entirely  distinct  departments.  An  ad- 
junct Professor  of  Greek  has  been  likewise  appointed,  and  the  number 
of  officers  of  instruction  of  inferior  grade  is  large. 

Liberal  appropriations  have  been  annually  made  for  the  increase  of 
the  libraries  of  all  the  schools,  and  for  the  purchase  of  scientific  appa- 
ratus and  the  enlargement  of  the  collections ;  and  similar  appropria- 
tions are  annually  placed  at  the  disposition  of  every  head  of  department, 
to  provide  for  unanticipated  wants  and  to  defray  the  unavoidable  ex- 
penses of  the  lecture  rooms.  The  total  amount  of  these  departmental 
appropriations  for  the  current  year  in  the  College  and  School  of  jViines 
amounts  to  more  than  819,000.  In  the  School  of  Mines  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  Practical  Mining  has  been  established,  to  be  given  during 
the  summer  vacation,  of  which  the  design  is  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  actual  operations  of  mining,  by  themselves  going  into  the 
mines,  and  doing  the  work  of  operative  miners.  A  professor  has  been 
appointed  to  conduct  this  course  and  to  superintend  the  work,  and  large 
appropriations  have  been  annually  made  to  defray  the  attendant  ex- 
penses. No  part  of  our  system  of  instruction  in  Mining  Engineering 
has  been  more  profitable  than  this.  A  similar  practical  course  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering  has  been  also  provided  for,  to  be  carried  on  in 
like  manner  during  the  summer,  the  students  meeting  for  work  and 
instruction  in  the  great  foundries  of  the  city,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  proprietors,  have  been  thrown  open  to  them.  A  summer  course  in 
Geodesy  has  just  been  established,  which  will  make  its  first  excursion 
in  the  approaching  vacation.  The  Director  of  this  course,  specially  ap- 
pointed for  this  work,  has  been  successful  in  making  arrangements 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  (Jeodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  with  the  Director  of  the  Public  Survey  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  whereby  he  will  be  enabled  to  work  in  concert  with  them,  and 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  their  counsel  and  assistance.  Instruments 
for  this  work  of  superior  accuracy  have  already  been  purchased,  and 
also  ol>serving  tents  for  the  shelter  of  the  party  at  night  diu-ing  the 
summer  campaign.  An  Observatory,  which  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Instructor  in  Geodesy,  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  constructed 
strictly  with  a  view  to  scientific  usefulness  and  without  regard  to  cost, 
whi'ih  will  be  the  means  of  training  our  students  to  celestial  observa- 
tion, and  to  Practical  Astronomy.  A  Professor  of  Architecture  has 
been  appointed,  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  science  of  that  useful 
and  attractive  profession  has  been  already  opened.    For  the  equipment 
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ot  tf^yjA  department,  with  its  necessary  instruments,  models  and  di  aw- 
rni^s,  a  triend  of  the  institution  has  made  to  the  College  the  generouo 
dor.ition  of  six  thousand  dollars.  A  School  of  Political  Science,  witu 
nv^  instructors,  all  of  them  specially  trained  to  their  several  dunes, 
has  been  in  operation  two  years,  and  while  in  the  future  it  may  become 
self-sustaining,  it  is  only  at  present  maintained  at  a  considerable  annual 
outlay.  A  Graduate  Department  has  been  created,  which  offers  in- 
struction in  almost  the  entire  round  of  literary  studies  and  the  exact 
sciences,  in  which  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  stYidents  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  in  the  Danish 
Language,  and  in  the  Higher  Mathematics.  Our  scheme  of  instruction 
in  the  Modern  Languages,  which  has  been  above  described,  is  probably 
more  comprehensive  and  more  conjplete  than  any  other  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  modes  in  which  Columbia  College,  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  has  been  employing  its  enlarged  means  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  come  here  for  instruction.  In  their  prosecution, 
these  means  have  been  stramed  at  times  as  far  as  they  will  bear ;  and 
hence  it  happens  that  there  still  exist  in  our  general  educational 
scheme,  the  deficiencies  which  have  been  noted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
They  exist  because  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  the  College  is  not  financially 
strong  enough  to  fill  them  up.  Had  we  a  phalanx,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  our  sister  institutions,  of  liberal  and  sympathizing  friends,  to 
whom  we  might  successfully  appeal  when  we  see  our  fondly  cherLshed 
schemes  of  educational  improvement  rudely  frustrated  by  the  inexo- 
rable pressure  of  want,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  this  Board  of  Trustees 
would  not  rest  until,  in  everything  necessary  to  a  perfectly  aj)pointed 
university  of  the  highest  order,  Columbia  College  should  stand  without 
a  rival  upon  the  American  Continent. 

The  comparative  number  of  students  in  the  several  schools  in  1807 
and  1882  has  been  given  above.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  the  com- 
parative number  of  Professors  and  other  instructors  in  the  two  years 
named,  in  the  same  schools.  In  the  School  of  Arts  there  were  in  1807 
seven  Professors,  one  Adjunct  Professor,  two  Tutors,  and  one  Assistant ; 
in  all  eleven.  In  1882,  eleven  Professors,  two  Adjunct  Professors,  six 
Instructors,  eight  Tutors,  and  two  Assistants ;  in  all  twenty-nine.  In 
the  School  of  Mines  there  were  in  1807  eight  Professors  and  eight  As- 
sistants ;  in  all  sixteen.  In  1882  there  were  eight  Professors,  two  Ad- 
junct Professors,  one  Lecturer,  eight  Instructors,  and  nine  Assistants ; 
in  all  twenty-eight.  In  the  School  of  Law  there  were  in  1807  three 
Professors ;  in  1882,  five  Professors.  In  1807  the  total  number  of  offi- 
cers giving  instruction  in  all  the  schools  was  thirty;  or,  deducting 
four  giving  instruction  in  more  than  one  school,  twenty-six  ;  in  1882, 
the  corresponding  total  was  sixty-two ;  or.  making  deduction  of  nnie 
for  similar  reason,  fifty-three.  If  the  Medical  Instructors  were  aaueu, 
this  total  would  be  somewhere  between  eighty  and  ninety. 
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The  comparative  expense  of  malntainlDg  the  several  sdhools  in  the  j\f-, 
veais  named  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  liberality  with  wn'o/*  ^qv 
resci^rces  of  the  College  have  been  drawn  upon,  as  they  have  graduaijy 
grown,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  educational  eflBciency.  in  io(5/ 
the  total  amount  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  incurred  for  the  mamte* 
nance  of  the  School  of  Arts  was  968,020.48 ;  in  1882  this  amount  is  yet 
unascertained,  but  that  for  the  preceding  year  was  ^1 17,473.50.  In 
1807  the  similar  expenditure  on  account  of  the  School  of  Mines  was 
^9,634.43 ;  in  1881,  ^95,691.40.  The  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
School  of  Law  in  1867  was  918,586.01 ;  in  1881,  952,745.55.  The  total 
cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  in  all  its  schools  in  1867  was  9126,- 
249.92 ;  in  1881  it  reached  the  sum  of  9271,907.64.  In  this  latter  sum 
is  included  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  School  of  Political  Science  in 
1881,  a  school  which  did  not  exist  in  1867.  The  estimated  cost  for 
the  next  year  is  9287,572.44. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered  that,  during  these  last  fifteen  years,  the 
revenues  of  the  College  have  been  heavily  drawn  upon  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Mines,  erected  in 
1874,  involved  an  outlay  of  more  than  9150,000.  The  Arts  building  on 
Madij-'on  avenue,  and  the  boiler  works  and  heating  apparatus  in  tne 
quadrangle,  cost  between  9250,000  and  9300,000.  The  Law  building 
and  Library,  now  in  progress,  will  cost  nearly  9300,000.  The  necessity 
of  these  expenditures  has  very  prejudicially  affected  the  development 
of  the  educational  scheme.  And  it  is  a  reflection  which  must  till  the 
heart  of  every  friend  of  the  College  with  sadness,  that  these  expendi- 
tui*es  ai*e  only  the  beginning  of  a  succession  which  must  go  on  until 
the  total  shall  become  not  less  than  three  times  as  great.  The  Treas- 
urer has  informed  the  Board  that,  even  with  a  faithful  application  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  institution,  present  and  prospective,  the  surplus 
of  income  from  present  rents  over  expenditure  being  also  supposed  to 
continue  undiminished,  the  College  will  not  be  free  from  the  encum- 
brance of  debt  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  projects  of  building  which 
have  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  before  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1890.  But  even  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Since  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer  was  made,  in  which  the  statement  just  cited 
appears,  there  have  been  encountered  certain  unexpected  difhculties  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Library 
and  the  School  of  Law,  which  will  involve  unavoidable  additional  ex- 
penditures, of  which  the  amount  cannot  now  perhaps  be  exactly  esti- 
1.  ;*t^d,  but  which  is  certain  to  be  serious.  The  mill-stone  of  debt  will, 
therefore,  probably  hang  about  the  neck  of  the  institution  a  year  or 
tv'o  beyond  the  limit  of  time  fixed  by  the  Treasurer. 

But  certainly  the  Trustees  cannot  intend  that,  for  ten  entire  years 

f  :  Ji  the  present  time,  our  College  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  a 

£  _^le  additional  step  of  educational  advance.    Debt  is  no  doubt  a  great 

-    I  but  there  are  evils  worse  than  debt,  and  among  these  is  stagnation. 
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>  JtA^M  3if  nothing  wbico  so  animates  me  in  the  discharge  oi  a 
tx  vmatever  circumstances  in  life  they  may  be  placed,  as  tne  fee^ia^' 
Uliat  the  work  of  the  present  is  but  a  step  in  the  progress  upwara  x;o 
iomethiiij  higher  and  nobler  and  better,  so  there  is  nothing  which  so 
tfmds  to  repress  enthusiasm,  to  crush  down  ambition,  and  to  superin- 
du'^e  listlessness  and  indifference,  as  the  consciousness  of  being  henimed 
in  by  an  environment  which  paralyzes  effort,  and  makes  progress  im- 
possible. Certainly  it  would  be  better  to  spread  out  this  burden  of 
debt  over  a  larger  nmnber  of  years,  than  to  attempt  to  throw  it  off 
within  the  time  proposed,  if  for  the  sake  of  effecting  that  object  the 
development  of  our  educational  system,  now  so  happily  proceeding, 
should  be  even  temporarily  arrested.  It  is  true  that  the  operations  of 
an  institution  of  learning  cannot  be  conducted  without  buildings,  and 
that,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  academical  buildings  must  be  more  or 
less  costly.  It  is  also  true  that,  as  these  operations  are  expanded, 
buildings  must  be  enlarged ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  grave 
misfortune,  should  the  process  of  such  enlargement  be  found  to  involve 
conditions  which  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  very  expansion  for 
which  it  is  presumedly  intended  to  provide. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  policy  adopted,  the  day  will  come  at  laet 
when  the  oppressive  burden  to  which  we  are  forced  to  bend  our  necks 
toKiay  will  fall  away.  The  magnificent  possibilities  which  will  then 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  control  of  the  destinies  of  Columbia 
College  will  be  such  as  no  academic  board  in  this  country  or  abroad 
has  ever  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  as  perhaps  no  other  ever  will. .  As  we 
cast  our  eyes  forward,  and  contemplate  the  picture  of  our  favored  Col- 
lege, in  that  day  of  her  complete  emancipation  and  fully  gathered 
strength,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  glow  of  exultation  at  the  vision,  dashed, 
it  may  be,  with  a  natural  tinge  of  envy.  For,  but  for  the  burdens 
which  are  now  dragging  us  down  to  earth,  that  day  might  be  this. 

In  that  day  no  department  of  human  knowledge  wdll  be  without  its 
living  expositor  in  these  halls,  and  no  seeker  after  knowledge,  wl  at- 
ever  may  be  the  nature  of  his  aspiration,  will  fail  to  find  satisfaction 
here.  And  in  that  day  the  treasures  ofc  learning  here  accumulated  will 
be  offered  freely  to  all  alike,  without  invidious  distinctions  of  race, 
or  sex,  or  condition  in  life.  And  in  that  day,  instead  of  the  sixteen 
hundred  students  now  on  her  roll,  Columbia  College  will  gather  to- 
gether here  five  thousand — perhaps  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand.  And 
the  corps  of  her  instructors,  instead  of  numbering  eighty  as  at  present^ 
will  probably  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
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HOFWYL  AS  SEEN  BY  AMERICAN  EDUCATORS. 

VISIT  BY  PROP.  JOHN  QRISCOM  IN  1818  • 


FELLENBERO  AND  HIS  TRINCIPLEB  OK   EDUCATION. 

I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Fellcnbcrg  by  three  letters— two  from  Paris  and 
one  from  Geneva,  and  was  cordially  received,  having  recorded  my  name 
and  residence  in  a  book  in  the  office,  and  sent  in  my  card  and  letters.  He 
is  a  man  of  middle  age,  of  a  mild  and  agreeable  countenance,  and  of  polite 
and  genteel  manners.  He  seated  me  on  a  sofa,  and  entered  upon  an  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  of  bis  establishment,  and  tne  particular  views 
of  education,  which  had  induced  him  to  engage  in  it.  He  considers 
society  as  divisible  into  three  distinct  parts:  tlie  higher  (comprehending 
the  noble  and  the  wealthy),  the  middling,  and  the  i>oor.  The  greatest 
defects  of  education  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  two  extreme  classes,  and 
that  these  distinctions  or  classes  among  men  would  always  prevail  in 
every  civilized  country  he  believed  to  Ikj  incontrovertible;  and,  of  course, 
any  attempt  to  break  down  the  distinction  would  be  fruitless.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  consequence  that  they  should  lie  each  educaticd  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  their  situations,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop,  to  the 
highest  extent,  the  best  faculties  of  their  nature;  and,  while  it  preserves 
the  proper  relation  between  them,  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  encourage 
the  feelings  of  kindliness  and  sympathy  on  the  one  part,  and  of  respect 
and  love  on  the  other.  This,  he  thought,  could  be  effected  upon  no  plan 
so  effectually  as  by  bringing  them  up  side  by  side,  so  that  they  should 
have  each  other  constantly  in  view,  without  any  neces.sity  whatever  of 
mixing  or  associating.  The  rich,  by  observing  tiie  industry,  the  skill,  and 
the  importance  of  the  laboring  classes,  would  learn  to  entertain  just  senti- 
ments respecting  them,  and  the  poor,  by  feeling  and  experiencing  the 
kindly  influence  of  the  rich,  would  regard  them  as  benefactors. 

With  respect  to  the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  faculties  which,  in 
their  due  operation,  are  to  promote  the  permanent  happiness  of  men,  he 
considers  agriculture  as  affording  opportunities  and  advantages  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  next  to  this,  the  mechanic  arts.  Agreeably  to 
these  leading  views,  his  establishment  consists  of  two  distinct  parts;  a 
boarding-school  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  which  no  pains 
are  spared  to  provide  them  with  teachers  in  every  useful  science;  and  of 
a  school  of  boys,  taken  from  the  poorest  class,  who  are  clothed  and  fed  in 
a  very  plain,  coarse,  and  farmer  like  style,  and  who  work  diligently  in  the 
fields  at  employments  adapted  to  their  strength  and  skill.  During  two 
hours  in  the  day^  in  summer,  and  more  in  winter,  these  boys  are  instructed 
in  letters,  and  in  music.  They  are  likewise  introduced  into  the  work- 
shops, and  taught  the  business  of  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  wheelwright, 
a  cabinet-maker,  a  turner,  a  shoemaker,  or  a  worker  in  brass,  according  as 
a  particular  talent  for  any  of  these  may  manifest  itself.  The  produce  of 
the  labor  of  these  boys  bears  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance  and  instruction. 

WORKSHOP  AND  FARM-HOUSE. 

After  this  brief  explanation  of  his  principles,  Fellenberg  introduced  my 
companions  and  myself  to  Count  Louis  dc  Villevielle,  a  gentleman  from 
the  South  of  France,  who,  reduced  by  the  revolution,  has  attached  him- 
self to  Fellenberg,  and  appears  to  live  with  him  as  a  sort  of  companion. 

*  A  Tear  in  Europe,  1818-19.  By  Prof.  John  OriMom,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  FrleadM 
and  an  eminent  teadier  and  educator  iu  liis  flay. 
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He  attends  to  strangers,  and  goes  with  them  through  the  grounds,  shops. 
&c  ,  of  the  (establishment.  He  proved  to  lie  a  very  sensil)le,  well  informed 
nian,  and  allogelher  (hspose<l  to  satisfy  our  inquiries.  He  conclueted  us 
to  the  workshops  In  one  of  ihem  a  tire  engine  of  a  large  size  had  just 
been  completed  in  a  style  of  execution  which  would  do  credit  to  London 
or  New  York  In  these  shops  all  the  instrumeutsof  agrieultuieaie  made, 
and  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  principal  to  improve'upon  the  form  ancl 
structure  of  them,  and  to  invent  others  which  experience  may  indicate 
the  use  of.  As  they  make  more  than  the  farm  requires,  the  surplus  is 
sold  to  the  neighbors. 

In  the  evening  the  Count  conducted  us  to  the  farmhouse,  where  the 
class  of  the  poor  boys  are  lodged,  fed,  and  instructed.  We  l^ound  them 
at  supper,  on  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding,  with  \\hey  and  boiled  potatoes. 
They  breakfast  on  a  piece  of  bread  an<l  an  apple  or  something  as  simple; 
and  dine  between  eleven  and  twelve  on  vegetable  food  alone.  Once  a 
week  only  (on  first  day)  they  have  meat  and  wine.  They  are  thus  taught 
a  lesson  of  simplicity  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  The  furni 
ture  of  the  house  corresponds  with  the  dress  and  clothing  of  the  boys. 
After  supper  they  went  up  stairs  to  the  school-room  to  take  a  lesson  in 
music.  Their  teacher  (Vehrly)  is  a  young  man  of  very  extraordinar}' 
qualifications.  He  received  his  early  education  from  his  fathev,  who 
filled,  in  a  distinguished  manner,  the  onice  6f  schoolmaster  tor  thirty  years. 
He  began  at  an  early  age  to  assi.st  his  parent  in  the  discharce  of  his  office. 
On  coming  to  reside  with  Fellenberg,  his  views  were  farther  expanded, 
and  he  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  concerns  of  the  establishment, 
and  willingly  undertook  the  formation  and  direction  of  the  class  of  the 
poor,  in  all  their  exercises,  agricultural,  literary,  scientific,  and  moral. 
Ho  lives  with  them,  eats,  sleeps,  and  works  with  tlitm,  di esses  as  they  do, 
and  makes  himself  their  friend  and  companion,  as  well  as  their  instructor. 
He  is  eminently  fitted  for  such  an  occupation  by  his  genius,  his  address, 
his  temper  and  disposition,  and  above  all,  by  his  religious  ])rinciples. 
The  school -room  serves  also  for  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  probably  aecom- 
motlates,  occasionally,  the  tailor  and  harness  maker.  The  boys  always 
take  a  lesson  of  one  hour  between  supper  and  bed.  This  les.son  is 
frequently  confined  to  music.  They  are  taught  it  by  principles,  but  they 
use  no  instrument  but  their  vocal  organs,  t^ellcnberg  lays  great  stress  on 
music  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  "mind  and  heart  into  harmony  with 
truth,  and  of  inspiring  the  mild  and  Iwnevolent  alTections.  He  thinks  it 
has  been  very  beneficial  in  reclaiming  many  of  these  boys  from  the  vicious 
habits  they  had  acquired  from  the  low  and  exposed  ifves  they  had  been 
subject  to.  By  teaching  them  to  sing  religious  songs,  together  with  tho.se 
that  are  simply  patriotic,  he  says  their  attention  is  diverted  from  those 
vile  ballads  which  are  common  among  lowbred  people;  and  tliat  they 
find  in  this  new  entertainment  a  happy  substitute  for  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  expressions  to  which  they  were  addicted.  The  boys  of  this  class 
appeared  to  be  very  healthy  and  contented.  They  are  taught  to  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  cleanliness.  Their  clothing  in  stimmer  is  of  coarse 
cotton,  and  in  winter,  of  woolen  cloth.  They  go  barefooted,  except 
when  they  work  in  the  fields,  or  when  the  state  of  the  weather  reipiires 
them  to. wear  shoes  and  stockings;  but  their  Iieads  always  remain  iin- 
covercdi  Many  of  them,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  enter  tlie  school 
with  the  seeds  of  scrofulous  disorders;  but,  by  tlic  efl'ect  of  a  simple  and 
wholesome  diet,  cleanliness,  and  labor,  they  are  restored  to  liealth  w  ith 
scarcely  any  medicine.  Some  of  them  on  their  entrance  are  feeble  nn(l 
debilitxited,  unable  to  endure  cold,  heat,  or  labor;  but  when  once  they  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  re«jimen  of  the  school,  they  willingly  encounter 
rain,  storms,  and  severe  cold,  whenever  their  work  calls  them  abroad, 
without  shrinking  from,  or  regarding  the  exposure.  They  are  taught  to 
mend  their  own  clothes.'  In  summer  they  rise  at  five,  and  in  winter  at 
six;  and  after  having  dressed  themselves  and  said  their  prayers,  they 
receive  instruction  for  an  hour.  They  then  breakfast,  after  which  they 
go  to  work  until  half -past  eleven.     They  have  then  half  an  hour  ifor 
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dinner;  after  which  Vehrly  gives  Ihem  a  lesson  of  one  hour.  They  work 
out  till  six,  and  after  ealiug  their  supixT,  receive  further  instruction, 
which  concludes  with  praver,  and  they  ai-e  generally  in  bed  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock.  But  this  distribution  of  time  varies  according  to  the 
seasons.  In  winter  five  or  six  hoiu^  a  day  are  devoted  to  sedentary  in- 
stmction.  The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  always  devoted  to 
exercises  of  piety,  tmd  after  dinner  some  hours  are  given  to  instruction  in 
sacred  history.  But  their  lessons  are  by  no  means  confineii  to  the  school- 
room. Vehrly  lakes  pleasure  in  (luestioning  them  on  subjcKits  of  natural 
history,  geography,  religion,  morals,  or  any  otker  useful  topic,  while  they 
are  at  work  in  the  fields  or  shops;  and  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that, 
with  this  (kivotiou  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  occ»isions  will  per 
pi'tually  present  themselves  of  conveying  instruction  in  every  kind  of 
knowledge  calculated  to  expand  the  minds  of  children  and  to  cultivate 
tlieir  best  affections. 

MOTTVK8  TO  STUDY  AND  LABOR.— PESTALOZZl's  METHOD. 

With  regard  to  the  most  clTective  means  of  eliciting  the  powci-s  of  the 
mind,  and  of  conducitinij  the  literary  exercises  of  young  people,  gretU 
credit  is  due  to  Pestalozzi,  whose  veteran  labors,  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened teachers  of  the  age,  were  well  known  and  acknowledged  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  llofw}!  ]nstituth)n.  His  plans  of  com- 
municating knowledge  are  in  a  great  mejisure  practised  by  Vehrly. 
Mu(;h  pains  are  taken  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  time,  and  of  habits  of  industry;  and  from  the  reports 
that  have  been  published  by  commis  loaers  appointed  to  examine  the 
establishment,  il  is  evident  that  the  mobt  favorable  results  have  attended 
these  eudeavo.N.  .  The  children  are  so  effectually  redeemed  from  their 
former  vicious  habiLs,  that,  in  their  most  free  and  noi.sy  sports,  not  an  ex- 
])rcssion  is  hear.l  offensive  to  inno<:ence  or  good  manners.  After  working 
ten  hours  in  the  day.  they  give  themselves  up,  when  their  teacher  per- 
mits, to  the  liveliest  recreation;  but  a  woi*d  from  Vehrly  is  sntlicient  to 
induce  them  to  leave  their  sport  and  to  engage  in  some  other  exercise. 
The  progress  whi(th  they  make  in  kuowleilge  is  truly  suiprisinjr  when  it 
is  c()n-;i(iered  how  adverse  their  former  habits  have  been  to  nil  intellectual 
abstraction.  In  a  few  years,  or  even  in  less  time,  they  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  calculate  with  an  I  without  the  use  of  pencil  or  pen;  the  elements  of 
drawing  become  familiar  to  them;  and  they  acquire  good  notions  of 
geometry,  especially  in  its  relation  to  field  surveying,  and  its  application 
to  des<Tiptive  drawing.  Botany  and  mineralogy  constitute  part  of  their 
amusements.  They  become  well  ac(piainted  with  all  the  plants  of  llofwyl, 
and  their  different  qualities,  both  the  Simitary  and  noxious.  Of  the  min- 
erals also,  they  ac(iuire  the  names  and  principal  uses,  and  they  make  col- 
lections of  all  that  is  valuable  and  curious  in  minerals  and  vegetables. 
Some  of  them  are  very  attentive  to  the  arrangement  of  their  little  cabinets. 
Tlie  principal,  when  walking  with  them  in  the  fields,  is  often  called  upon 
to  (hutide  disputes  relative  to  the  nature  of  stones  or  vegetables.  But  the 
most  admirable  trait  in  the  chanicter  of  this  school  is  the  tone  of  religious 
feeling  which,  it  is  said,  nervades  it.  This  could  not  l)e  accomplishcHl 
were  not  Fellenberg  and  Vehrly  both  stnmgly  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
religious  obligation  and  unrcmittingly  attentive  to  awaken  those  senti- 
ments in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Thf?y  have  learned  by  heart  more  than 
fifty  hymns,  and  many  portions  of  sacred  history.  They  are  regularly 
attentive  to  one  practice,  which  is  a  pleasing  s<mrce  of  instruction,  and  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  demonstrate  the  progress  they  have  made  in  use- 
ful ac(iuirement8.  At  the  close  of  every  week  the^r  write  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  an  ac(!ount  of  whatever  has  impressed  their  minds 
with  the  greatest  force.  It  may  Ikj  either  a  mond  reflection,  a  description 
of  a  plant  or  an  instrument,  an  account  of  a  conversation,  or  an  extract 
from  something  they  have  read.  We  Siiw  some  of  these  journals;  they 
were  mostly  in  the  German  language,  and  the  greater  num})er  were  written 
with  remarkable  neatness.      Some  of    them    contained   drawings    that 
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evinced  no  inconsiderable  skill,  and  an  e3'e  accustomed  to  accuracy  of 
observation. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  a  plan  of  instniction  so  admirable,  and 
constantly  directed  to  tbe  lx*st  and  purest  alTectious  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
ran  s(!areely  fail  to  itnleeni  from  indolence  and  vice  those  whose  habits 
have  lK*en  the  most  degraded.  And  it  has  aeconlingly  happened,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Iwys  under  Vehrly's  eharge  liave  been  taken  from  the 
very  lowest  ranks,  and  some  of  them  the  children  of  beggars,  but  one 
instance  has  oeenrretl  of  such  inveterate  vice  as  to  render  it  eventually 
neceswiry  to  al>andon  the  culprit  to  his  corrupt  pi-opensities,  and  expel 
him  from  the  school. 

In  the  religious  exercises,  which  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  boys  of  the  poor  8i*hool  assemble  with  the  suiKTior  class,  but  on  no 
other  tccasion. 

AOnrCULTURAL  DEPARTMENT— FARM — GARDEN. 

After  breakfast,  we  repaired  to  Hofwyl,  ami  were  conducted  by  the 
cotint,  fii-sl  to  the  place  where  the  agricultural  mstruroents  are  deposited. 
The  drill,  or  mac  liine  for  sewing  seeds  of  various  kinds,  by  which  one 
half  the  seed  is  said  to  be  saved,  has  l)een  improved  by  Fellenberg.  The 
ea(ennin(Uoi\  lor  destroying  weeds,  and  the  aeanjicatar,  for  paring  the 
soil.  w(!re  among  the  things  in  this  collection:  but  1  was  surprised,  when 
FellenlK'rg,  in  reply  to  my  questions,  informed  me  that  no  attempts  had 
l)een  made  to  improve  the  common  ]>low.  That  which  appears  to  be  in 
universjil  practice  in  Switzerland  is  probably  the  same  used  by  the  great- 
grandfathers of  I  he  present  race,  and  is  much  more  awkwai*d  and  clumsy 
than  tin;  English  plow.  The  m(»uld  lioard  is  only  a  fiat  plank  placed  at  an 
angle  with  the  l>eam.  The  plank  is  often  changed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
j)low,  at  each  end  of  the  field,  so  as  to  throw  the  furrow  always  in  one 
direction. 'but  for  what  reason  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine,  except  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  casting  the  funows  down 
ward.  IJut.  as  these  plows  are  constructed.  1  am  persuaded  it  requires 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  team  to  perform  a  given  quantit}'  of  labor  as  in 
America.  1  noticed  in  the  yanl  a  new  sleigh,  designed  to  hold  about 
eighty  pei*«ms,  and  to  be  dmwn  by  fourteen  horses.  This  is  intended  for 
the  anuisement  of  the  higher  class  of  boys.  The  snow  is  often  very  deep 
in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  and  continues  some  months.  The  stables  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  the  largest  cows  1  ever  saw.  They  arc  kept  to  the 
stalls  atll  the  year,  and  are  fed  with  gi-a.^^s  in  the  summer.  The  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  economize  tlie  manure.  The  yard  which  receives  the 
litter  is  made  concave,  and  has  a  well  in  its  center,  whence  water  is 
thrown  over  it  in  dry  weather.  A  large  ivservoir,  lined  with  stone,  re- 
ceives the  wash  of  the  stables,  which  is  from  time  to  time  thrown  over 
the  contents  of  the  yard.  The  cows  wcr'  mostly  fat  enough  for  good 
iMxif.  They  seldom  give  more  than  twenty  four  bottles  in  a  day,  and, 
upon  an  average,  not  more  than  sixteen  bottles,  or  about  twelve  quarts. 
We  were  next  conducted  over  part  of  the  farm.  It  consists,  in  the  whole, 
of  240  acres,  and  certainly  nlTonls  a  neat  sncciraen  of  agricultural  skill. 
We  were  shown  the  garden  and  play  ground  of  the  upper  school,  and  the 
fixtures  for  their  gynmastic  exercises,  etc.  Among  the  latter,  throwing 
the  lance  is  practiced.  They  aim  from  a  distance  at  a  post,  the  top  of 
whicli  is  loo.<;(»ly  atta(!hcd  by  hinges  on  the  remote  side,  and  the  lance!*s 
endeavor  to  strike  with  sufilcient  force  to  overturn  it.  Each  of  them  has 
a  portion  of  garden  ground  as.signed  to  him,  which  he  cultivates  as  his 
own;  while  a  more  extensive  enclosure  belongs  to  them  in  common,  in 
the  labor  of  which  they  are  governed  by  rules  adopted  by  theniselves. 
They  have  their  choice  also  of  the  mechanic  arts,  facilitated  by  the  numer- 
ous workshops  on  the  premises. 

rROVISION   FOR  THE   RICH. 

The  Ilofwvl  establishment,  as  I  have  before  remaikcd.  consists  of  two 
classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  class  of  the  rich  contains  at  present 
about  eighty.     Twenty  of  these,  consisting  of  children  under  ten  years  of 
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age,  are  placed  under  the  care  of  a  respectable  gentleman  and  his  wife,  in 
a  house  beloneiug  to  Fellenlwrg,  situated  alMHit  a  mile  from  his  own  resi- 
dence. A  teaciier  or  two  have  the  charge  (»f  Uicir  instruction  both  in  and  out 
of  the  house.  From  this  house  and  ground  we  hail  a  magniticont  view  of 
the  eastern  Alps.  The  elevation  of  some  of  tlie  summits  in  this  nmge  is 
but  little  less  than  that  of  Mount  Blanc;  and  the  extent  of  the  chain  cov- 
ered with  snow  Wiis  much  greater  than  any  1  had  seen.  The  air  was  very 
clear,  exhibiting  the  rich  white  of  this  stupendous  ridge  of  mountains,  in 
the  finest  style  imaginable. 

The  other  sixty,  constituting  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  llofwyl 
institution,  are  providwl  with  more  than  twenty  teachers,  or  professors. 
Amons:  the  pupils  are  sevend  princes  and  the  sons  of  ministers  of  state,  &c 
The  price  of  bonrtl  and  tuitiim  varies  fn)m  £100  to  £300  sterling,  per  annum. 
We  were  not  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  building  occupied  by  theso 
students.  We  saw  none  of  the  perfoniumces  of  their  schools,  or  their 
exercises,  except  a  little  riding  on  horseback,  on  saddles  without  stirrups; 
the  horses  trotting  in  a  circle,  guided  by  a  rope  held  bv  a  boy  in  the 
center;  the  professor  standing,  likewise,  in  the  middle,  ana  directing  the 
rider  how  to  sit.  In  this  exclusion  from  the  interior  of  his  school  we  were 
treated  by  Fellenberg  like  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  visitors.  None  are  in- 
vited to  the  exercises,  and  none,  of  course,  would  go  in  without  inviUition. 
Either  the  trouble  and  distraction  which  the  general  admission  of  his 
numerous  visitors  would  occasion  oblige  him  to  adopt  this  course,  or 
there  is  not,  in  the  classification  and  operations  of  his  school,  enough  of 
refinemeut,  talent,  and  perfection  to  support  the  name  and  to  correspond 
with  the  character  of  eminence  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining.  My  own 
impression  is  that  both  these  causes  operate  in  pnxluciug  his  decision. 
The  daily  and  almost  hourly  attendance  and  interference  of  company 
would  certainly  be  extremely  troublesome.  lie  does  not  profess  either  to 
have  adopted  any  plan  by  which  his  pupils  are  rapidly  brought  forward. 
His  system,  as  he  explained  it  to  me,  is  even  opposed  to  a  hasty  progress. 
He  wishes  to  allow  his  plants  to  arrive  at  full  and  vigorous  growth  hv  a 
slow,  cautious,  and  well-directed  training,  and  by  carefully  removing 
from  the  soil  every  obstruction,  rather  than  urge  them  by  a  hot  bed  cid- 
ture.  He  justly  thinks  that  all  he  can  do  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation, 
that  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  business  of  a  whole  life.  Moral  and 
reliffious  principles  he  regards  as  the  basis  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  man; 
ancC  accordingly,  gi-eat  pains  are  taken  to  inculcate  the  dtxrtrines  of 
Christianity  as^reeably  to  the  profession  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
the  pupils,  'f  he  Catholic  scholars  have  a  clergyman  or  professor  of  their 
own  sect,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  has  provided  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Russian  pupils  in  the  principles  of  the  Greek  church.  Fellenl)erg*s 
character,  as  a  man  of  principle  and  piety,  is,  I  believe,  decidedly  in  his 
favor.  He  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  whole  exterior  of  his 
establishment  bears  the  marks  of  considerable  taste  and  judgment. 

\  Besides  the  three  schools  already  mentioneii,  he  has  another  about  half 
a  mile  from  Hofwyl,  where  young  men  attend,  during  the  winter,  to 
coui*ses  of  instruction  in  those  subjects  which  relate  to  agriculture,  and  he 
lectures  himself,  I  believe,  on  the  practical  operations  of  farming.  It  is. 
here,  too,  that  the  professor  of  chemistry  has  his  laboratory  and  lecture- 
room.     We  were  introduced  to  him  (Dr.  Strobe),  and  Judged  him  to  be  a 

•  good  chemist.  He  is  also  the  physician  of  the  establishment,  and  his 
laboratory  indicates  an  attachment  to  his  profession,  and  judgment  in  its 

■4ir&ctical  details,./ The  philosopical  apparatus  is,  liowever,  unworthy  of 
the  institution,  and  ought  not.  I  should  hope,  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
the  whole  interior.  In  taking  leave  of  Fellenberg,  he  exi)ressed  much 
regret  at  the  shortness  of  our  stay  and  the  conse<^uent  want  of  more 
opportunities  of  conversation.  I  cannot  but  regard  him  as  a  man  of  more 
than  mediocrity  of  talent;  a  man  of  penetration  and  judgment;  but  rather 
prone,  perhaps,  like  other  German  philosophers,  to  theorize  on  human 
nature,  and  to  fancy  that  new  ana  irf^nortant  discoveries  are  yet  to  be 
made  iii  the  principles  of  human  action. 

18 
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UNPOFUIiARITY  OP  HOFWTL  AT  HOME. 

Prom  the  Information  we  received  from  others,  as  well  as  from  the 
statements  of  Fellenbcrg  himself,  it  is  evident  that  his  plans  have  ever 
hecn  regarded  with  jealousy  by  a  great  number  of  his  niost  influential 
neighbors  and  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  at  first  condemned  as  a  vis 
ionary,  but  when  ho  had  fairly  clemonstruted  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  his  scliemcs  for  the  improvement  of  education,  they  accused  him  of 
sinister  views,  and  alleged  against  him  that  his  motives  were  mercenary, 
having  an  eye  chiefly  to  the  profits  of  the  establishment.  This  narrow- 
minded  spii-it  has  not  been  content  with  mere  expressions  of  disapproba 
tion  and  condemnation.  The  government  of  the  canton  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  lay  positive  obstructions  in  his  way,  and  to  threaten  him  with  the 
weight  of  their  aristocrat ical  authoritv.  He  had  a  few  years  ago  devised 
a  plan  for  diffusing  some  of  the  Ixinents  of  his  experience  in  ttie  govern 
ment  of  youth,  throughout  the  6inton.  He  invited  the  teachers  of  schools 
to  repair  to  Hofwvl  during  the  period  of  their  vacation,  and  there  to  uvuil 
themselves  of  sucn  information  as  the  institution  would  afford,  and  their 
time  would  admit  of.  This  offer  was  gladly  a(rcepte(l;  but  the  next  sea- 
son the  teachers  of  the  canton  were  most  arbitnirily  interdicted  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  resorting  to  Hofwvl.  Fellenbcrg,  thus  very  imgenerously 
thwarted  in  his  wishes  to  do  goocf,  opened  his  establishment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  cantons,  and  has  thus  had  it  in  his  power  to  extend  still  more 
widely  the  advantages  of  his  system.  His  great  desire  is  to  introduce  a 
taste  for  agricultural  pursuits  connected  with  an  amelioration  of  the  indi- 
gent classi^^  He  is  himself  of  a  patrician  family,  and  his  haughty  com 
peers  do  not  relish  what  they  foolishly  consider  as  a  diminution  of  the 
dignity  of  their  order,  by  his  resorting  to  the  task  of  an  instructor.  But 
though  the  Bernese  government  is  thus  actuated  by  ignoble  sentiments 
towe?d  the  Hofwyl  establishment,  the  most  distinguished  and  enlightened 
characters  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  are  decidedly  in  its  favor.  At 
Geneva  it  is  cimsidered  as  an  honor  to  Switzerland ;  and,  if  we  may  Judge 
from  the  patronage  that  its  founder  has  receiveil  from  other  countries, 
from  England,  Scotland,  Oermanj,  Russia,  &c.,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Fellenbcrg  system  of  instruction  is  highly  approved  by  the  most  com 
petcnt  judges  of  real  merit  in  Europe. 

STUDIES  AlTD  HOUTINE  IN  SUPERIOR  BCnOOU 

The  superior  class  consisted  of  nearly  100  pupils,  taught  by  upward  of 
thirty  professors.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  Qreek,  Latin. 
German,  and  French  languages  and  literature;  history,  civil  and  sacR*d; 
geography;  mathematics,  pure  and  mixed ;  natural  and  mental  philosophy; 
chemistry;  music;  drawing;  gymnastics,  including  riding,  swimming, 
dancing,  &c. ;  natural  history  in  all  its  branches;  and  religious  instruction. 

The  pupils  rise  at  six  in  winter  and  five  in  summer;  they  breakfast  at 
seven,  eat  a  little  at  ten,  dine  at  noon,  take  a  luncheon  at  five,  and  sup  at 
eight.  Five  hours  are  appropriated  to  study  in  the  forenoon  and  four 
in  the  afternoon ;  the  rest  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  their  gymna.stic, 
agricultural,  and  mechanical  exercises.  This  arrangement,  however,  is 
not  absolutely  restrictive,  but  is  made  to  conform  to  the  var}'ing  cin-um- 
stances  of  the  establishment,  the  health  and  genius  of  the  pupils,  etc. 
The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  their  moral  and  religious  sensi 
bilities.  The  language  chiefly  spoken  is  the  German.  The  internal  or 
civil  covcrnmcjnt  (if  it  may  l)e  so  called)  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  administered  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  for 
which  object  they  have  their  legislative  and  executive  ofllcers,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  principal.  The  motives  of  emulation,  as  they  ai-e  onli 
narily  excited  by  rewanls,  medals,  honors,  etc.,  or  by  a  division  into 
classes  in  the  numerical  order  of  first,  second,  thinl,  etc.,  form  no  part  of 
the  Fellenbcrg  system.  His  aim  is  to  addre.Hs  his  instructions  to  the  more 
reasonable  and  noble  principles  of  their  nature,  and  by  the  numl>er  of  his 
professors  (for  he  has  had  as  many  as  thirty-five  with  ws»  than  100  pupils), 
to  unite  all  the  advantages  of  private  with  those  of  public  instruction. 
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ORlfERAL  IMPBE88ION. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  from  all  tliat  I  have  read  and  all 
that  I  have  seen  of  this  establishment,  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  con- 
ducted upoq  principles  which  are  calculated  to  afford  the  very  best  kind 
of  education  which  it  is  possible  to  confer  upon  a  young  man,  whatever 
may  be  the  situation  which  he  is  to  fill  in  active  life.  As  it  regards  the 
poor,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  brought  up  m  a  way 
which  would  better  prepare  them  for  filling  the  stations  of  industrious 
skillful,  and  intelligent  laborers.  With  respect  to  the  rich,  whi]e  they 
are  cheerfully  pursuing  an  excellent  course  of  literary  and  scientific  in- 
struction, they  are  effectually  preserved,  by  the  principles  of  this  institu- 
tion, from  those  idle  and  vicious  habits  which  so  commonly  result  from 
the  vacant  time  of  colleges  and  universities.  By  turning  their  attention 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  by  inspinng  them  with  a  love  of 
labor,  or  at  least  of  a  useful  application  of  tneir  strength  and  muscular 
activities;  by  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  tools  and  instru- 
ments; by  familiarizing  them  to  an  attentive  observance  of  nature  in  her 
different  kingdoms,  and  in  the  revolution  of  seasons, — a  foundation  is 
laid  for  those  more  expanded  feelings  and  generous  sympathies  which 
bind  the  upper  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  and  eventually 
tend  to  exalt  the  condition  of  humanity. 

THB  MORAL  CHARM. 

But  the  greatest  recommendation  of  the  Pestalozzian  and  Fellenberg 
plan  of  education  is  the  moral  charm  which  is  diffused  throughout  all  its 
operations.      It  cannot  but  happen  (all  other  things  being  equal)  that 

Supils  thus  educated  will  become  not  only  more  intelligent  men  and 
etter  philosophers,  but  also  more  moral  and  dignified  members  of  society. 
I  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope  that  this  scheme  of  education,  of  combining 
agricultural  and  mechanical  with  literary  and  scientific  ins^ructioii,  will 
be  speedily  and  extensively  adopted  in  me  United  States.  TTam  aware 
that  it  would  have  to  contend  with  serious  difficulties.  The  prejudices 
and  habiUi  of  the  people  would  be  against  it.  1  be  high  Loiicns  of  inde- 
pendence, so  early  imbibed  and  strongly  cherished  among  us,  would  sub- 
mit, in  all  probability,  with  an  ill  erace  to  the  alternation  of  labor  with 
the  exercises  of  a  school.  The  pulse  of  the  nation  has  already  been  felt 
on  this  subject  by  a  benevolent  individual  (W.  Maclure),  who,  having 
visited  the  institutions  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  was  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  establish  one  or  more  schools  in  the  United  States  on  a  similar 
plan.  But,  after  traveling  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie,  he  could  find  no 
one  who  would  agree  to  second  his  views;  none  who  did  not  consider  the 
plan  as  either  unnecessary  or  impracticable.  Thus  discouraged,  he  relin- 
quished the  project,  though  few  persons  in  the  world  woiild  have  sup- 
ported it  by  greater  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Still  I  cannot  but  believe  that, 
if  it  were  once  introduced  and  brought  fairly  into  operation,  its  superior- 
ity would  be  immediately  manifest,  and  that  the  first  successful  example 
would  be  rapidly  followed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  but 
little  doubt  that,  on  a  good  productive  farm  of  250  or  800  acres,  provided 
with  suitable  buildings  (which  need  not  be  very  costly)  and  well  stocked, 
a  school  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys,  conducted  on  the  plan  of  Fellen- 
berg's  school,  would  maintain  itself,  and  leave  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  farm. 
A  few  such  schools  would  soon  impart,  to  a  large  and  populous  district 
of  country,  a  moral  tone  of  incalculable  importance  to  its  highest  interests 
and  welfare.  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  a  benevolent  and  wealthy 
individual  could  do  so  much  good,  at  the  same  expense,  as  by  erecting  one 
or  more  such  institutions,  in  any  of  our  Middle  States.  If  white  children 
could  not  at  once  be  obtained  to  begin  with.  I  would  take  the  children 
of  colored  people.  These  could  be  procured  at  a  suitable  age,  and  taken 
on  indentures  to  remain  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  until  they  were 
of  age,  if  it  should  be  found  requisite,  as  in  some  cases  it  might  be. 
Such  an  experiment,  with  persons  of  tfais  description,  would  be  highly 
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interesting.  It  would  put  to  flight  the  ridiculous  theory  of  those  who 
contend  for  an  organic  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  It  would  in 
time  produce  examples  very  beneficial  to  our  black  population;  and  in 
reference  to  the  scheme  of  colonization,  now  becoming  popular,  it  mis^ht 
prove  extremely  important,  by  furnishing  individuals  admirably  qualified 
by  education,  habits,  and  morals  to  aid  in  the  management  of  an  infant 
colony.  The  great  difficulty  would  be,  either  in  America  or  anywhere 
else,  in  finding  persons  qualified  to  conduct  such  schools.  Such  charac- 
ters as  Vehrly  are  rare.  Without  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  united  with  the 
proper  intellectual  endowments  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  scheme 
could  not  prosper.  Its  basis  is  the  mild  but  fervent  spirit  of  Christian 
love.  It  is,  however,  the  liappy  nature  of  such  a  temper  to  beget  its  own 
likeness  in  the  hearts  of  others;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
one  successful  example  would  readily  prepare  the  way  for  others. 

We  could  not  part  with  the  Count  de  Villevielle  without  feeling  and 
acknowledging  his  indefatigable  attentions.  He  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  the  Hofwyl  system.  "In  other  places,"  he  ob- 
served to  us,  *'  instruction  is  the  end,  and  education  is  only  secondary.  At 
Hofwyl,  education  is  the  end,  and  instruction  is  the  means  of  attaining  it.*' 

MR.  SmOND'S  VISITS  IN  1817-19. 
Mr.  Slmond  in  his  Tour  and  Residence  in  Switzerland  in  the  Tears  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,*  visited  Hofwyl  several  times,  and  wrote  the  first  elaborate 
account  of  the  Institute  for  the  English  reading  public  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (No.  64,  for  October,  1818),  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Academi- 
dician  for  June,  1819.  He  found  the  farm  in  excellent  order,  brought  so 
by  Mr.  de  Fellenberg's  application  of  sound  principles  of  husbandry,  and 
the  domestic  life  of  the  institution  in  advance  of  anything  he  had  seen  of 
boarding  schools.  Madame  de  Fellenberg  entered  heartily  into  the  plans 
of  her  husband.  She  presided  at  the  meals  of  the  large  family — the  table,  in 
the  horseshoe  shape,  holding  over  seventy  young  men  of  the  first  families 
of  Europe,  and  several  professors  with  their  families.  On  his  second  visit 
he  was  permitted  to  join  Mr.  Wehrly  [we  print  the  name  of  this  excellent 
teacher  Wehrli  of  the  Poor  School,  or  School  of  Industry,  as  given  in  the 
printed  account]  in  his  daily  round  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  house,  and 
saw  the  pupils  in  school  and  in  recreation.  We  give  here,  somewhat 
abridged,  his  account  of  the  School  of  Industry: 

The  school  was  instituted  in  1808  to  systematize  the  domestic  and  out- 
of-door  life  of  the  pupils,  with  a  view  or  showing  how  the  children  of  the 
extreme  poor  might  be  best  taught,  and  their  labor  at  the  same  time  might 
be  applied  to  their  own  support  and  education.  He  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  a  young  man  from  Thurgovia,  who  had  all  the 
natural  aptitudes  for  the  position,  and  a  zeal  and  willingness  born  of  high 
motives  of  action.  The  teacher  secured  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of 
his  poor  pupils,  by  living  and  working  with  them.  They  enter  on  the 
work  of  the  day  at  sunrise,  first  breaKfasting  and  taking  a  half  hour's 
lesson  in  the  school-room.  They  dine  at  noon  with  some  pastime  and 
another  school  les.son  of  an  hour,  and  work  in  field  or  shop  till  six.  The 
evening  is  given  to  music,  conversation,  and  working  up  the  memoranda 
and  accounts  for  the  day.  The  pupils  are  divided  according  to  a^e  and 
strength  into  three  classes,  and  an  account  is  kept  of  the  occupations  of 
each  class,  and  of  each  department  of  the  school — the  family,  the  occupa- 
tions, and  each  crop.  Every  day  each  account  is  posted  up — the  labor 
credited  to  its  proper  class,  building,  and  crop.     In  the  winter  and  in  wet 

*  Simoud'B  SwUterland,  S  vols.,  Bof  ton :  Wells  &  Lilly,  18S2.  Reriewed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  in  the  North  Amerioan  Review  for  October,  189S. 
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weatlicT  suitable  occupation  is  found  for  each  class  or  for  individuals,  for 
the  special  individual  aptitude  of  each  pupil  is  studied,  so  that  the  work 
is  done  with  a  will  and  with  better  results.  All  the  labor  of  the  farm  and 
the  school,  and  the  mending  of  the  implements  and  clothes — threshing, 
sawing  wood,  knitting — is  well  done.  The  boys  are  thus  trained  to  special 
industries  in  a  natural  way,  and  on  leaving  school  they  enter  at  once  on  an 
occupation,  without  a  prolonged  apprenticeship.  They  are  not  educated 
above  their  station,  and  become  at  once  farmers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and 
other  paying  work-people.  All  are  taught  music  and  the  manual  of  arms, 
and  leave  the  school  with  such  little  earnings  as  they  have  been  able  to 
lay  up  out  of  the  products  of  a  little  private  garden,  the  sale  of  seeds,  and 
other  emoluments  of  their  school  life.  This  school  was  at  first  a  chargo 
to  the  founder,  but  in  1818  it  met  its  own  expenses. 

"We  append  to  this  account  of  a  Swiss  Poor  School,  Mr.  Locke's  Plan 

of  a  Working  ScJuxjI  for  Enyluth  Poor  Children,  submitted  in  1697: 

WORKING  SCHOOLS — 1697. 

Locke's  plan  is  as  follows:  '*The  children  of  laboring  people  are  an 
ordinary  burden  to  the  parish,  and  are  usually  maintained  m  idleness,  so 
that  their  lal>or  also  is  generally  lost  to  the  public  till  they  are  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old. 

"  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this  that  we  are  able  to  conceive,  and 
which  we  therefore  humbly  propose,  is,  that,  in  the  fore-mentioned  new 
law  to  be  enacted,  it  be  further  provided  that  working  schools  be  set  up 
in  every  parish,  to  which  the  children  of  all  such  as  demand  relief  of  the 
parish,  above  three  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  whilst  they  live  at 
home  with  their  parents  and  are  not  otherwise  employed  for  their  liveli- 
hood by  the  allowance  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  be  obliged  to  come. 

**  By  this  means  the  mother  will  be  eased  of  a  great  part  of  her  trouble 
in  looking  after  and  providing  for  them  at  home,  and  so  be  at  the  more 
liberty  to  work ;  the  children  will  be  kept  in  much  better  order,  be  better 
provided  for,  and  from  infancy  be  inured  to  work,  which  is  of  no  small 
consequence  to  the  making  of  them  sober  and  industrious  all  their  lives 
after:  and  the  parish  will  be  either  eased  of  this  burden  or  at  least  of  the 
misuse  in  the  present  management  of  it.  For,  a  great  number  of  children 
l^iving  a  poor  man  a  title  to  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  this  allowance 
is  given  once  a  week  or  once  a  month  to  the  father  in  money,  which  ho 
not  seldom  spends  on  himself  at  the  ale-house,  whilst  his  children,  for 
whose  sake  he  had  it,  are  left  to  suffer,  or  perish  under  the  want  of  neces- 
saries, unless  the  charity  of  neighbors  relieves  them. 

"  We  humbly  conceive  that  a  man  and  his  wife  in  health  may  be  able 
by  their  ordinary  labor  to  maintain  themselves  and  two  children.  More 
than  two  children  at  one  time  under  the  age  of  three  years  will  seldom 
happen  in  one  family.  If,  therefore,  all  the  children  above  three  years 
old  be  taken  off  from  their  hands,  those  who  have  never  so  manv,  whilst 
they  remain  themselves  in  health,  will  not  need  any  allowance  for  them. 

••  We  do  not  suppose  that  children  of  three  years  old  will  be  able  at  that 
age  to  get  their  livelihoods  at  the  working  school,  but  we  are  sure  that 
what  is  necessary  for  their  relief  will  more  effectually  have  that  use  if  it 
be  distributed  to  them  in  bread  at  that  school  than  if  it  be  given  to  their 
fathers  in  money.  What  they  have  at  home  from  their  parents  is  seldom 
more  than  bread  and  water,  and  that,  many  of  them,  very  scantily  too. 
If,  therefore,  care  be  taken  that  they  have  each  of  them  their  belly-full  of 
bread  daily  at  school,  they  will  be  m  no  danger  of  famishing,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  be  healthier  and  stronger  than  those  who  are  bred 
otherwise.  Nor  will  this  practice  cost  the  overseers  any  trouble;  for  a 
baker  may  be  agreed  with  to  furnish  and  bring  into  the  school-house 
every  day  the  allowance  of  bread  necessary  for  aU  the  scholars  that  are 
there.  And  to  this  may  be  also  added,  without  any  trouble,  in  cold 
weather,  if  it  be  thought  needful,  a  little  warm  water-gruel ;  for  the  same 
fire  that  warms  the  room  may  be  made  use  of  to  boil  a  pot  of  it. 

"  From  this  method  the  children  will  not  only  reap  the  fore-mentioned 
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advantages  with  far  less  charge  to  the  parish  than  what  is  now  done  for 
them,  but  they  will  be  also  thereby  the  more  obliged  to  come  to  school 
and  apply  themselves  to  work,  because  otherwise  they  will  have  no  vic- 
tuals, ana  also  the  benefit  thereby  both  to  themselves  and  the  parish  will 
daily  increase;  for,  the  earnings  of  their  labor  at  school  every  day  increas- 
ing, it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that,  computing  all  the  earnings  of  a 
child  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  nourishment  and  teaching  of 
such  a  child  during  tliat  whole  time  will  cost  the  parish  nothing;  whereas 
there  is  no  child  now  which  from  its  birth  is  maintained  by  the  parish 
but,  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  costs  the  mrish  £oO  or  £60. 

"  Another  advantage  also  of  bringing  children  thus  to  a  working  school 
is  that  by  this  means  they  may  be  obliged  to  come  constantly  to  church 
every  Sunday,  along  with  their  schoolmasters  or  dames,  whereby  they 
may  be  brouglit  into  some  sense  of  religion ;  whereas  ordinarily  now,  in 
their  idle  and  loose  way  of  breeding  up,  they  are  as  utter  strangers  both  to 
religion  and  morality  as  they  are  to  industry. 

"In  order  therefore  to  the  more  effectual  carrying  on  of  this  work  to 
the  advantage  of  this  kingdom,  we  further  humbly  propose  that  these 
schools  be  generally  for  spinning  or  knitting,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  unless  in  countries  [that  is,  districts]  where  the 
place  shall  furnish  Some  other  materials  fitter  for  the  employment  of  such 
poor  children ;  in  which  places  the  choice  of  those  materials  for  their  em- 
ployment may  be  left  to  the  prudence  and  direction  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  of  that  hundred.  And  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  be  paid 
out  of  the  poor's  rate,  as  can  be  agreed. 

"  This,  though  at  first  setting  up  it  may  cost  the  parish  a  little,  yet  we 
humbly  conceive  (the  earnings  of  the  children  abating  the  charge  of  their 
maintenance,  and  as  much  work  being  required  of  each  of  them  as  they 
are  reasonably  able  to  perform)  it  will  quickly  pay  its  own  charges  with 
an  overplus. 

"ffhat,  where  the  number  of  the  poor  children  of  any  parish  is  greater 
than  for  them  all  to  be  employed  in  one  school,  they  be  there  divided  into 
two,  and  tbe  boys  and  girls,  if  thought  convenient,  taught  and  kept  to 
work  separately. 

"That  the  handicraftsmen  in  each  hundred  be  bound  to  take  every 
other  of  their  respt^ctivc  apprentices  from  amongst  the  boys  in  some  one 
of  the  schools  in  the  said  hundred  without  any  money;  which  boys  they 
may  so  take  at  what  age  they  please,  to  be  bound  to  them  till  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  that  so  the  length  of  time  may  more  than  make 
amends  for  the  usual  sums  that  are  given  to  handicraftsmen  with  such 
apprentices. 

"That  those  also  in  the  hundred  who  keep  in  their  hands  land  of  their 
own  to  the  value  of  £25  per  annum,  or  upwards,  or  who  rent  £50  per 
annum  or  upwards,  may  choose  out  of  the  schools  of  the  said  hundred 
what  boy  each  of  them  pleases,  to  be  his  apprentice  in  husbandry  on  the 
same  condition. 

"That  whatever  boys  are  not  by  this  means  bound  out  apprentices 
before  they  are  full  fourteen  shall,  at  the  Easter  meeting  of  the  guardians 
of  each  hundred  every  year,  be  bound  to  such  gentlemen,  yeomen,  or 
farmers  within  the  said  hundred  as  have  the  greatest  number  of  acres  of 
land  in  their  hands,  who  shall  bo  obliged  to  take  them  for  their  apprenti- 
ces till  the  age  of  twenty-three, or  bind  them  out  at  their  own  cost  to  some 
handicraftsmen;  provided  always  that  no  such  gentleman,  yeoman,  or 
farmer  shall  be  bound  to  have  two  such  apprentices  at  a  time. 

"  That  grown  people  also  (to  take  away  their  pretence  of  want  of  work) 
may  come  to  the  said  working  schools  to  learn,  where  work  shall  accord- 
ingly be  provided  for  them. 

"That  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  these  schools  and  among  other 
the  poor  people  of  the  parish  be  provided  by  a  common  stock  in  each 
hundred,  to  be  raised  out  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  poor's  rate  of  each 
parish  as  requisite;  which  stock,  we  humbly  conceive,  need  be  raised  but 
once;  for,  if  rightly  managed,  it  will  increase." 
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School  of  Induitry  at  Lin4fiM. 
In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  William  Allen,*  Secretary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society,  began  at  Lindfield,  Sussex  County,  an  Industrial 
School  for  the  children  of  agricultural  laborers,  which  had  great  influence 
in  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  engrafting  manual  labor  in  some 
form  mto  the  daily  routine  of  schools,  especially  for  Tagrant  children. 

The  proprietor  had  published,  in  1890,  a  little  tract,  Hinitfor  establith- 
infj  SchooU  of  Aprieuliare,  drawn  from  Fellenberg's  experience,  and  in 
18'^,  he  adopted  the  plan  himself,  by  making  provision  for  boarding, 
lodging,  and  clothing  twelve  boys  on  the  manual  labor  system.  Tms 
school  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since,  and  is  now  being 
enlarged.  One  great  point  is,  to  bring  up  the  boys  in  habits  of  industry, 
and  particularly  iu  the  knowledge  of  agriculture;  they  are  employed 
about  five  hours  a  day  upon  land,  when  the  weather  permits,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  a  person  well  skilled  in  husbandry;  when  they 
cannot  work  out  of  doors,  some  of  them  are  employed  in  weaving  linen, 
8om3  in  the  printing  office  attached,  some  in  shoemaking,  &c. 

The  boys  are  tauffht  to  do  everything  for  themselves  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable; they  make  their  own  beds,  keep  their  apartments  clean,  assist  in 
cooking,  clean  their  shoes,  ^to. 

Each  of  the  twelve  boys  has  a  little  apartment  to  himself,  about  eight 
feet  square,  and  ten  feet  to  the  ceiling,  in  which  is  a  be  d,  a  chair,  and  a 
table,  of  course;  they  each  have  a  separate  bed,  no  two  boys  in  the  estab- 
lishment being  suffered  to  sleep  togeUier. 

Each  boy  has  a  garden,  consisting  of  twenty-six  rods  or  perches;  two 
of  which  he  may  cultivate  in  flowers,  or  what  he  likes;  twelve  rods  are 
for  potatoes,  and  twelve  for  com.  The  expense  for  manure,  &c.,  is 
charged;  but  this  being  deducted,  he  receives  the  rest  for  pocket  money. 
The  average  last  year  was  1^.  6«.  8(2.  each,  or  more  than  6d.  per  week. 

The  boys  are  instructed  in  the  most  effectual  means  for  supplving  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  by  the  cultivation  of  the  lana  on  the 
spade  or  garden  plan.  These  boys,  beside  reading,  writins:,  and  arith- 
metic, are  taught  English  grammar,  geography,  the  use  of  the  globes, 
land  measuring,  and  such  omer  branches  as  are  found  practicable. 

A  book  is  fspt,  in  which  the  master  notes  from  time  to  time  the  con- 
duct and  progress  of  each  boy;  care  is  taken  that  they  be  well  instructed 
in  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli^n,  and  in  the  Bible. 

Each  boy  »  made  to  keep  a  diary,  m  which  he  enters  the  time  spent  in 
each  of  the  objects  of  his  study.  An  examination  generally  takes  place 
every  month  or  six  weeks,  when  a  summary  of  the  diaries  is  made,  and 
the  progress  of  each  is  noted ;  reference  being  had  to  the  conduct  book. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  establishments  are:  a  superintendent, 
who  is  also  a  teacher;  a  school-master;  a  school-mistress;  an  infant  school- 
mistress; a  laborer  in  agriculture,  who  works  with  and  teaches  the  boys. 

As  the  peasants,  in  ceneral,  are  so  ignorant  of  the  value  of  education, 
that  they  will  keep  their  children  from  school  if  they  can  get  employment 
for  them  that  will  bring  in  a  few  pence,  the  proprietor  of  the  schools 

fives  a  shilling  a  week  to  such  boys  as  will  work  for  a  certain  number  of 
ours  on  the  land,  and  go  to  school  for  an  equal  number  of  hours.    This 
plan  has  completely  succeeded ;  the  value  of  the  labor  being  found  equal: 
to  the  shilling  per  week,  so  that  the  schooling  ia  a  dear  gam  to  the  boy. 
All  the  boarders  who  are  old  enough  to  have  the  care  of  *a  boy's  farm, 
each  consisting  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  divided  into  twenty- f our ^ 
parts;  each  paxt  or  division  being  five  rods.    There  are  now  fourteen  such 
farms,  and  the  things  cultivated  are  precisely  those  recommended  in  a 
pamphlet  called  "  Colonies  at  Home,"  first  published  by  (he  proprietor  in! 
the  vear  1828  under  the  name  of  "  The  Three  Acre  or  Handicraft  Farm; " 
so  that  each  boy's  farm  is  exactly  the  fourth  part  of  a  farm  on  which  a| 
weaver,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  any  other  handicraft  mi^ht  be  carried  on  inl 

connection  with  agriculture. — Barnabd'b  Common  Senool  Journal,  1899. 
-■  ■  > 

*  See  Memoir  of  WilliSTn  Allen,  one  of  the  Proprietors  and  Foonden  of  Sayings  Bantam 
In  Barnaid*t  Journal  of  Edncation,  Vol.  X,  p.  8w. 
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Manual  Lobar  School  at  Ealing, 

Prop.  Bachb  in  his  Report  to  the  Tnietees  of  Girard  College  on  Educa- 
tion in  Europe,  in  1836,  describes  the  Manual  Labor  School  at  Ealing,  the 
expense  of  which  was  borne  by  Lady  Byron,  as  follows: 

The  Model  Industrial  School  at  Ealing,  a  villi^e  almost  five  miles  from 
London,  is  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  rural  schools  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  English  peasantry.  "  Its  leading  principles  are, 
that  the  children  should  early  acquire  habits  of  patient  industry;  that  they 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of  labor,  and  know  the  connection 
between  it  and  property ;  that  they  should  have  intelligence,  skill,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  that  the 
higher  sentiments,  the  social  and  moral  part  of  their  being,  should  receive 
a  full  development." 

Habits  of  industry  are  promoted  by  laboring  in  the  garden  attached  to 
the  school-house.  This  is  divided,  one  portion  being  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  another  being  subdivided  into  small  gardens  for  the  boys. 
The  pupils  work  in  the  first  under  monitors,  and  receive  a  compensation 
in  proportion  to  the  useful  results  of  their  labour.  The  second  they  hire 
at  nxe&  rates,  and  dispose  of  the  produce  as  they  please,  always  receiving, 
however,  the  market  price  for  it  from  the  school,  if  they  choose  to  dispose 
of  it  there.  The  younger  children  are  not  allowed  to  undertake  gardens 
on  their  own  account,  but  work  for  others  or  for  the  establishment.  Part- 
nerships are  sometimes  formed  among  them  for  the  more  advantageous 
cultivation  of  lareer  pieces  of  ground.  At  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  gar- 
dens were  planted  with  ve^tables  and  flowers,  and  many  of  them  taste- 
fully arranged.  All  exhibited  an  appearance  of  neatness,  and  during  the 
hours  of  work  the  renters  appeared  busily  occupied.  The  best  order  reigned 
among  all  the  children.  An  occasional  simple  song  was  sung  in  the  group 
who  were  working  for  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  a  monitor.  The 
master  directs  the  whole,  and  to  his  suggestions  they  are  indebted  for  many 
improvements;  it  is  their  privilege  to  resort  to  his  counsel  in  cases  of  difli- 
culty.  The  school  fumisnes  the  working- tools,  which  for  the  youngest 
children  are  merely  a  hoe  and  rake.  They  have  also  indoor  work  for  bad 
weather,  consisting  of  carpentry,  the  making  of  wooden  shoes,  etc.  I  was 
told  that  the  room  for  containing  their  gardening-tools,  where  there  is  also 
a  trough  for  washing,  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  pupils,  and  they  have 
shown  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  repairs  of  the  outhouses  attached  to 
the  school,  and  have  even  entirely  constructed  one  of  them.  In  the  begin- 
ning a  gardener  was  employed  to  teach  the  boys,  but  this  is  now  done  by 
the  master  and  monitors.  An  account  current  with  each  pupil  is  kept,  in 
which  he  is  charged  with  the  rent  of  his  ground,  and  the  seeds  and  plants 
which  he  has  purchased  from  the  stock,  and  credited  with  the  produce 
which  he  has  sold  to  the  school.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  a  considerable 
surplus  on  the  credit  side  at  the  end  of  the  year;  one  lad  is  stated  to  have 
gained  nearly  ten  dollars  from  a  sixteenth oi  an  acre;  another,  of  thirteen, 
to  have  gained  nearly  five  dollars  and  a  half,  from  the  gardening  between 
March  and  November;  another,  of  fourteen,  five  dollars;  and  a  third,  of 
eleven,  the  same  sum.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  so  to  arrange  that  the 
pupils  may  not  lose,  unless  by  providential  circumstances;  not  to  intrust, 
for  example,  a  youth  with  the  charge  of  a  garden  before  his  capability  to 
manage  it  is  sufficiently  proved;  and  not  to  allow  extravagances  or  glar- 
ingly injudicious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  little  gardeners.  The  ten- 
dency 01  these  measures  is,  incidentally  to  train  to  habits  of  respect  for 
property,  of  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  mutual  assistance,  quite  as  valuable 
as  those  of  industry.  The  time  employed  in  manual  labor  by  the  elder  pu- 
pils is  three  hours,  and  to  this  is  addea  three  hours  and  a  half  of  intellect- 
ual instruction.    The  younger  boys  are  four  hours  and  a  half  in  school. 


CHILD  LIFE  ACCORDING  TO  CHRIST. 

BY  RET.    STOPFORD  A.   BBOOKE. 


"FOR  OF  BUCn  18  THE  KTNODOM  OP  GOD."* 

It  is  a  happy  thought  that  the  children  who  climb  upon  our  knees  arc  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God,  living  blcHsings  which  have  drifted  down  to  us  from 
the  imperial  palace  of  the  love  of  God,  that  they  still  hear  some  of  the  faint 
notes  of  the  music  of  God's  life,  still  bear  upon  their  faces  traces  of  the 
uncreated  light.  Heathen  sage  and  Christian  poet  have  enshrined  the 
thought,  each  according  to  his  knowledge,  and  though  there  is  no  proof 
of  its  truth,  yet  we  cannot  neglect  as  quite  fruitless  in  wisdom  so  wido 
spread  an  intuition.  It  is  vain  to  sneer  at  it  as  poetry,  in  vain  at  least  for 
some  of  us.  He  cannot  scorn  this  thought  who  feels,  as  his  children's 
faces  light  up  at  his  coming,  not  pleasure  only,  but  an  inner  sense  of 
gratitude  that  things  so  pure,  so  close  to  God,  should  give  to  him,  with 
the  sense  of  his  unworthinessdeep  within,  so  much  and  so  unsuspectingly. 
Their  trust  seems  to  carry  with  it  something  of  tlie  forgiveness  of  Heaven. 
The  man  sees  the  tolerant  tenderness  of  God  his  Father  in  the  child  whom 
He  has  sent  him— that  his  little  one  believes  in  him,  bestows  on  him  the 
blessing  of  an  ever- renewed  hope. 

Nor  can  he  scorn  this  thought  who  on  philosophic  grounds  believes 
(hat  all  living  beings  are  held  in  God,  are  manifestations  of  part  of  the 
Divine  thought.  He  knows  that  a  phase  of  that  idea  which  Go<l  has  of 
the  whole  race  is  incarnate  in  his  child,  that  his  child  is  destined  to  reveal 
it,  that  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  God  sent  it  into  the  world.  There- 
fore hidden  within  this  speck  of  mankind  he  recognizes  a  germ  of  the 
Divine  essence  which  is  to  grow  into  the  harvest  of  an  active  life,  with  a 
distinct  difference  from  other  lives. 

And  if,  born  of  these  two  thoughts,  a  sadness  succeeds  the  first  touch  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  when  the  parents  think  how  soon  the  inevitable  cloud 
of  life  will  make  dim  the  heavenly  light;  how  long,  how  evil,  may  be  the 
days  of  their  child's  pilgrimage;  how  far  he  may  retreat  from  God — yet, 
we  who  believe,  not  in  a  capricious  idol  of  power,  but  in  a  just  Father 
who  loves — we  who  hold  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  in  God,  can- 
not distrust  the  end.  Our  children  are  in  His  hands;  they  will  some  time 
or  other  fulfill  the  work  of  revealing  God ;  they  miutf  for  God  does  not  let 
one  of  His  thoughts  fail.  If  all  life  be  in  God,  no  life  ever  gets  loose 
from  God;  it  is  an  absolute  imperative  of  the  philosophy  which  denies 
that  anything  can  be  which  is  not  of  God,  that  nothing  can  ever  finally 
divide  itself  from  Him.  Our  children,  like  ourselves,  are  already  saved 
by  right.     Tears  of  what  we  call  time  will  be  needed  to  educate  them 

*  Child  L{fe.^A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  James'  Chapel,  London,  hj  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  ChapIain-in-Ordlnary  to  the  Qaecn.  ^*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not:  for  of  inch  is  the  kingdom  of  Qod.**— Luke  xviii,  16. 

F  18^ 
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into  uniop  witli  God  m  fact,  but  that  end  is  as  certain,  if  God  exist,  as 
God's  existence. 

ThU  thought  of  whiii  I  may  coll  tho  divinity  of  childhood  is  still  further 
supported  by  the  exquisite  relation  in  which  Christ  put  Himself  to  chil- 
dren. The  heart  of  woman  will  never  forget  that  beautiful  wayside  story 
where  Ue  consecrated  the  passion  of  motherhood.  The  religious  spirit 
will  never  cease,  when  disturbed  by  the  disputes  of  the  worldlier  life,  to 
remember  his  words  when,  bringing  the  disciples  back  to  the  sweetness  of 
(uirly  Chanty,  He  to6k  a  t'hifd  and  placed  it  in  thdr  midst.  The  soui  dis- 
tressed with  questions  of  belief  remembers  with  a  touch  of  peaceful  pleas, 
ure  how  Christ  recalk»d  his  iwople  to  the  niitural  simplicity  of  faith,  to 
that  higher  and  deeper  religi<m  which  lives  beyond  the  wars  of  the  under- 
standing, when  He  said,  '"Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  My 
name  receiveth  Me." 

And  when  mistaken  religious  persons  press  hard  upon  the  truth  and 
tenderness  of  the  relation  of'  parents  to  children,  and  bid  the  one  look 
upon  the  othtg-  as  children  of  the  devil — corrupting  with  their  poison  the 
sweetest  source  of  feeling  in  the  world  and  the  love  which  of  all  human 
love  links  us  closest  to  the  heart  of  God,  we  fall  back  in  indignant  delight 
upon  the  words  of  the  Saviour:  **Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones;  for  1  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
l)ehold  the  face  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

And  once  more,  when  wc  think  that  Qo<l  revealed  Himself  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  Saviour,  the  thought  of  the  divinity  of  childhood  becomes 
still  more  rtMil.  To  us  it  is  much,  in  our  stormy  and  sorrowful  life,  to 
think  of  Christ  in  'his  manhood  conquering  and  being  made  perfect 
through  suffering;  but  when  we  wish  to  escape  into  a  calmer,  purer  air, 
we  turn  from  the  image  of  our  Master  as  **the  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief,"  dear  as  that  is  to  us,  and  look  with  infinite  pleasure 
on  the  earlier  days  at  Nazareth,  imagine  Him  playing  in  the  meadow  and 
rejoicing  in  the  simllght  and  the  flowers,  taking  his  mother's  kiss,  anci 
growing  in  the  peace  of  love — and  so  learn  to  dream  of  God,  revealed  not 
only  as  the  Eternal  father,  but.  in  some  not  unworthy  sense,  as  also  the 
Eternal  Child. 

It  is  a  thought  which  bathes  all  oi"^  children  in  a  divine  light.  They 
)ive  for  us  in  the  childhood  of  Christ;  they  move  for  us  and  have  their 
being  in  the  childhood  of  God. 

In  the  dircctest  opposition  to  all  this — to  the  poetic  instinct  of  Greek 
and  Christian  poetry  and  philosophy,  to  the  natural  instincts  of  the  human 
heart,  to  the  teaching  and  acts  of  Christ,  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  child- 
hood—is the  dreadful  explanation  which  some  have  given  of  original  sin. 
Children  are  born,  we  are  tohl,  with  the  consummate  audacity  of  theologi. 
cal  logic,  under  the  moral  wrath  of  God,  are  born  children  of  the  devil. 
I  have  already  denied  this  from  this  place,  ond  stated  instead  of  it  the  fact 
— that  we  are  bom  with  a  defective  nature  which  may  and  does  lead  to 
moral  fault,  but  in  itself  it  is  no  more  immoral  than  color-blindness.  I 
have  said  that  this  impcrfectness  is  the  essential  difference  of  human 
nature;  that  which  makes  man  differ  from  God,  from  angels,  from  bnites; 
that  which  makes  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  being  in  the  universe 
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capable  of  progress.  It  is  a  defectiveness  distinctly  contemplated,  dis- 
tinctly iultiateti  by  Qod,  who  wished  for  a  being  in  ilis  uuiviTsi-  the  hist 
ory  of  which  should  be  the  attainment  of  perfectness  through  struggle  and 
defectiveness.  As  such,  the  defectiveness  of  our  cliiUlreii,  us  well  us  our 
own,  has  in  it  a  thought  which  glorifies  it.  We  see  in  it.  first  develop- 
ments, and  in  the  way  in  which  the  spiritual  element  meets  it,  the  begin- 
ning of  that  noble  struggle  in  which  the  soul  will  have  the  glory  and 
pleasure  of  advance,  the  delight  of  conquest  as  well  as  the  misery  of  fail- 
ure; the  interest  of  a  great  drama,  and  the  final  resurrection  into  freedom 
from  weakness,  error,  and  restraint. 

Whatever  way  we  look,  then,  uppn  our  children,  our  flrst  feeling  should 
l>e  reverence,  for  the  divine  within  them,  infinite  desire  to  help  them  to 
recognize  that  divine  idea,  and  to  express  it  through  life,  in  a  noble  form. 
This  should  be  the  biisis  of  education.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  less 
bad  men  and  bad  women. 

For  we  should  remcmljer  that  children  on  whom  we  cim  make  almost 
any  impression  we  please,  so  ductile  is  their  wax,  will  Injcomc  what  they 
are  believed  to  be,  will  reverence  their  own  nature  when  they  feel  (bat  it 
is  reverenced,  will  believe  that  they  are  of  God,  and  know  and  love  him 
naturally  when  they  are  told  that  Qod  is  in  them. 

But  the  other  basis  of  education  has  an  irn^sistiblc  tendency  to  degrade 
them,  and  it  only  shows  how  near  they  are  to  Qod  that  it  does  not  degrade 
them  more.  What  conceivable  theory  is  more  likely  to  make  them  false, 
untrustful,  cunning,  ugly-natured,  than  thut  which  culls  them  children  of 
the  devil,  and  acts  as  if  the  one  object  of  eilucation  was,  not  to  develop 
the  God  within  them,  but  to  lash  the  devil  out  of  them?  Let  them  think 
that  you  believe  them  to  be  radically  evil,  and  the  consetjuences  be  on 
your  own  head.  You  will  make  them  all  you  think  them  to  be.  Every 
punishment  will  make  them  more  untrue,  more  fearful,  more  cunning; 
and  instc  id  of  day  by  day  having  to  remit  puni.shment,  you  will  have  to 
double  it  and  treble  it,  and  at  last,  end  by  giving  it  up  altogether  in  des- 
pair, or  by  making  your  child  a  sullen  machine  of  obedience. 

Instead  of  trusting  your  child,  you  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
stant suspicion  of  him,  always  thinking  that  he  is  concealing  something 
from  you,  till  you  teach  him  concealment  and  put  lies  in  his  mouth  and 
accustom  him  to  the  look  and  thought  of  sin;  and  then — having  done  this 
devilish  work  and  turned  the  brightness  and  sweetness  of  childhood  into 
gloom  and  bitterness,  and  having  trodden  into  hardened  earth  the  divine 
germs  in  his  heart — what  hapi)ens?  You  send  him  into  the  world  already 
a  ruined  chamcter,  taught  through  you  to  live  without  God  in  his  soul, 
without  God  in  the  world,  to  believe  in  evil  and  not  in  good. 

Do  not  complain  afterwards  if  he  disappoint  you,  if  he  turn  out  a  cruel, 
or  a  dishonorable,  or  a  miserable  man.  It  is  you  who  have  made  him  so, 
and  God  will  have  a  dreadful  reckoning  with  you.  *'  I  mistook,"  you  will 
say.  as  you  tremble  before  His  judgment-seat;  "I  did  it  for  the  best." 
Alas!  there  will  be  no  possible  excuse  for  you.  but  this,  which  links  you 
with  the  slayers  of  Christ,  '*  Father,  forgive  me,  for  I  knew  not  what  I  did." 

Teach  your  children  to  b^*lieve  in  the  gooilness  of  his  nature,  in  his 
nearness  to  (}o(l.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  first  characteristic  of  child- 
hood, faith;  faith   th(>  (]uality  whose  outward  form  is  trust. 
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It  spcuks  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  human  quality  of  fuitb  tliat  it  is  so 
lovely  a  thing  to  us  when  we  sec  it  pure  in  ehildhood.  No  pieuhui-c  is  so 
great  as  that  which  we  receive  when,  in  their  hours  of  joy,  stiii  mor  :  when 
sorrow  or  disease  attack  them,  we  sec  the  light  of  our  children  s  xaitn  in 
us  shining  in  their  eyes. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  spiritual  power  of  this  quality  that  it  has  on  us 
each  winning  force.  We  grant  to  it  as  we  recognize  it,  what  we  should 
grant  to  nothing  else — ^we  cannot  hold  back  from  its  often  mute  request 
anything  which  is  not  wrong  for  us  to  give.  It  overcomes  the  wo/d  in 
us:  it  leads  us  to  make  a  thousand  sacrifices.  It  charms  our  weary  aie,  it 
attracts  and  softens  our  sated  heart.  It  makes  us  feel  our  own  relation  to 
God,  and  what  it  should  be.  for  it  is  its  earthly  image.  The  p  .rents  who 
have  not  encouraged  and  loved  this  quality  in  children  towards  'hem- 
selves,  will  have  but  little  of  it  in  their  own  relation  to  God.  They  will 
give  no  pleasure  to  the  Divine  Father,  they  will  have  no  natural  power 
with  Him. 

Having  this  faith,  the  child  is,  as  long  as  it  is  unspoilt  by  us,  .'enricss, 
and  fearless  under  the  difficulties  of  a  vivid  imagination,  not  the  high  im- 
agination which  composes  images  towanls  an  artistic  end,  but  (he  untu- 
tored quality  which  works  without  an  impulse  or  an  aim.  On  the  child's 
receptive  heart  everything  makes  a  strong  impression,  numberless  images 
arc  received.  And  at  night,  when  no  new  impressions  are  made  by  out- 
ward objects,  these  images  rise  up  a  thronging  crowd  in  the  bruin.  And 
the  work  of  the  brain,  just  beginning  to  learn  itself,  and  as  yet  under  no 
ordinance  of  the  will,  composes,  combines,  contrasts  these  images  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  forms. 

Spoil  the  child's  faith  in  the  world  being  good  to  it  and  pleasant; 
frighten  it  with  falsehoods  to  keep  it  quiet,  tell  it  a  single  lie,  and  let  it 
lose  a  grain  of  its  divine  trust  in  you;  show  yourself  violent,  unreasonable, 
harsh,  or  cruel,  and  every  one  of  these  images  may  take  a  frightful  form. 
What  it  has  suffered  from  you.  the  distrust  it  has  gained  from  you,  will 
creep  like  a  subtle  element  of  fear  into  the  creations  of  its  fancy,  and 
terror  is  bom  in  its  heart. 

Again,  this  unquestioning  faith  makes  the  child  think  that  everj'thing  is 
possible,  and  as  many  things  are  possible  which  the  fear  which  reasons 
detei-s  us  from  attempting,  the  child  often  does  feats  which  astonish  us. 
So  nations  in  their  childhoo<l,  and  men  inspired  by  intense  faith,  have 
l)elieved  in  themselves  and  done  things  called  miraculous. 

It  is  unwise  to  attack  too  rudely  even  this  self  confidence  of  childhood. 
Lessen  the  child's  faith  in  his  own  powers,  and  you  will  check  the  growth 
of  that  happy  audacity  which  in  boyhocHl  and  youth  wins  afterwards  so 
much — that  easy  daring  and  self-confidence  which,  when  it  is  limited  by 
good  manners,  is  so  charming  in  society. 

Nature  herself  will  teach  him  humility  soon  enough,  and  you  had  better 
let  him  find  out  his  limits  in  this  direction  for  himself.  She  has  a  way  of 
teaching  which  is  irresistible;  which,  though  it  stops  audacity  with  firm- 
ness, yet  shows  that  she  is  plejised  with  the  audacity;  which  points  out  a 
way  of  conquering  herself.  And  in  the  chiltl's  relation  to  his  home  and 
society,  you  yourself  can  check  the  fearless  self  confidence  when  it  degen- 
erates into  impertinence  or  thoughtlessness,  not  by  harsh  rebuke,  but  by 
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appealing  to  the  Datui*al  impulse  of  affection  The  limit  placed  by  saying 
and  enforcing  this — "Do  nothing,  my  child,  say  nothing,  which  will  give 
pain  to  others  "—is  not  a  limit  which  will  crush  the  natural  boldness  of 
the  heart,  it  is  a  limit  which  appeals  to  love,  and  the  desire  to  be  loved 
is  an  element  in  the  child's  nature  u.s  strong  as  faith.  It  will  be  seen  to  bo 
natural  and  reasonable;  it  will  be  accepted. 

Again,  as  to  this  faith  in  its  relation  to  Qod,  how  does  it  take  a  religious 
form?    The  child's  religious  faith  is.  first,  faith  in  you— mother,  father, 
guardian;  to  early  childhood  you  are  God.     And  when  you  come  to  give 
a  name  to  the  dim  vision  of  the  growing  child,  and  call  it  God,  it  will 
grow  into  form  before  him,  clothed  with  3'our  attributes,  having  your 
character.     If  the  child  learn  to  worship  an  idol — a  jealous,  capricious, 
passionate  God— it  is  not  his  fault  half  so  much  as  yours.     What  were 
you  to  him  when  he  wa.s  young?    Were  you  violent,  sulky,  exacting,  sus- 
picious, ruling  by  force  and  not  by  love?    Whatever  you  were,  his  God 
in  boyhood  will  wear  your  shape  and  bear  your  character,  and  he  will 
grow  like  the  character  he  contemplates.     As  he  grows  older,  he  needs 
more  direct  teaching.     He  asks  who  is  God,  what  is  His  character,  what 
His  will.     For  He  cannot  but  desire  to  know  these  things,  through  a 
vague  curiosity,  if  through  nothing  more.    For  by  and  by,  God  touches 
him.     Spiritual  impulses,  slight,  but  distinct,  come  to  him  in  hours  of 
temptation;  voices  make  themselves  heard  in  his  heart;  pa.ssion  renders 
life  exalted,  and  in  the  more  wakeful  state  it  genders,  the  germs  of  spirit- 
tial  life  push  forth;   nature  speaks  her  dim  message  in  .some  lonely 
moment  on  the  hills  or  in  the  wood,  and  he  is  conscious  of  uo  undefined 
^want.     What  has  he  to  fall  back  on  then?    What  ideas  have  you  given 
him  to  which  he  may  now  fly  for  solution  of  the  growing  problem?  what 
forms  of  thought  which  the  new  powers  of  spiritual  faith  and  love  may 
breathe  upon  and  make  a  living  God?    The  whole  spiritual  future  of  his 
youth  then  trembles  in  the  balance.     Fathers  and  mothers,  you  do  not 
know  often  what  you  are  doing;  what  misery,  what  bitterness,  what  hard- 
ness of  heart,  what  a  terrible  struggle,  or  what  a  hopeless  surrender  of  the 
whole  question  you  have  prepared  for  your  child  by  the  dismal  theology 
and  the  dreadful  God,  and  the  dull  heaven,  which  you  have  poured  into 
the  ear  of  childhood.     Long,  long  are  the  years.  l)efore  the  man  whose 
early  years  have  been  so  darkened  can  get  out  of  the  deadly  atmosphere 
into  a  clear  air,  and  see  the  unclouded  face  of  God. 

So  far  for  the  faith  of  childhood ;  on  its  love  I  need  not  dwell,  the  same 
things  apply  to  it  as  apply  to  faith;  but  on  its  joyfulness  and  the  things 
connected  therewith  we  speak  as  we  draw  to  a  concrlusion. 

The  child's  joy  comes  chiefly  from  his  fresh  receptivencss.  His  heart 
is  open  to  all  impressions  as  the  bosom  of  the  earth  is  to  the  heavenly  airs 
and  lights.  Nothing  interferes  to  break  the  tide  of  impressions  which  roll 
in  wave  on  wave — no  broo<ling  on  the  past,  no  weary  anticipations  of  the 
future.  He  lives,  like  God,  in  an  eternal  present.  The  world  is  wonder- 
ful to  him,  not  in  the  sense  of  awaking  doubts  or  problems,  but  as  giving 
every  moment  some  miraculous  and  vivid  pleasure,  and  it  is  pleasure  in 
the  simplest  things.  His  father's  morning  kindness  makes  him  thrill;  his 
food  is  to  him  the  apples  of  paradise.    The  sunlight  sleeping  on  the  grass. 
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the  &^t  fall  of  snow  in  winter,  the  daisy  stars  he  strings  uptm  the  meadow, 
the  fish  leaping  in  (he  stream,  the  warm  air  which  caresses  his  check  the 
passing  of  the  great  wagon  in  the  street,  the  swallows'  nest  alK>vc  his 
Ijcdroom  window,  the  hour  of  rest  at  night,  and  his  prayer  at  his  mother's 
Icnec — all  are  loved  li^itly  and  felt  Iceenly,  and  touch  him  with  a  poefic 
pleasure.  And  each  impression,  as  it  comcs»  is  clothed  in  isimple  words- 
words  which  often,  in  their  spontaneousncss,  their  fearless  unconscious- 
ness, their  popular  quality,  their  fitness  for  music^  have  something  of  a 
lyric  note,  something  of  the  nature  of  a  perfect  song.  For  the  child  lives 
in  a  world  of  unconscious  art  He  is  fearless  in  his  delight,  and  when  he 
is  happy  he  trusts  his  own  instincts  as  revelations:  and  if  we  could  get 
l)ack  in  after-life  something  of  this,  wc  should  all  lie  artists  in  heart.  One 
knows  in  the  highest  genius  that,  united  with  manhood's  trained  power  of 
expression,  tbcre  is  an  eternal  element  of  childhood.  Take,  for  example, 
the  perfect  song,  such  as  the  songs  of  Shakespeare  were.  They  were 
spontaneous,  sudden,  popular,  simple,  and  able  to  be  sung.  But  above 
ail,  they  derive  their  magic  and  winning  power  from  the  poet*s  fearless- 
ness, from  his  trust  in,  and  his  delight  in  his  instinctive  emotions.  The 
songs  of  other  poets  are  spoiled  by  their  fear  of  their  simplicity  being 
called  absurd  by  the  pubHc,  by  tlutt  doubt  whether  the  thing  is  quite 
right,  that  thinking  about  thought,  that  shyness  of  one's  own  feeling 
which  come  from  want  of  that  unconscious  trust  in  his  rightness  and  de- 
light in  it  which  a  cbild  possesses.  The  kingdom  of  a  perfect  song,  tbo 
kingdom  of  a  perfect  work  of  art,  is  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  one 
must  enter  it  like  a  little  child. 

"  Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear,'*  fear  which  has  its  thrill  of  joy,  % 
the  cbild  grows  into  union  with  the  world,  and  into  consciousness  of  his 
own  heart,  till  **  the  characters  of  danger  and  desire"  are  impressed  upon 
all  outward  forms,  and  day  by  day  more  vividly  that  great  enjoyment 
swells  which  makes 

The  Burfhce  of  the  unlTerMl  earth 

With  triumph  ajid  delight,  with  hope  and  fear, 

Work  like  a  sea. 

And  in  quieter  moments,  calmer  pleasures  are  his — pleasures  of  love  given 

and  received,  pleasures  of  childish  friendship,  pleasures  of  first  successes 

in  learning  ami  in  new  pursuits,  pleasures  of  oliscure  feelings  just  touched, 

not  understood,  which  make  in  after-life 

Those  recollected  hoort  that  have  the  charm 

Of  vifionary  thiiigf*,  those  lovely  forms 

Aud  sweet  sensations  which  throw  back  our  life, 

And  almost  make  remotest  infiincy 

A  visible  scene,  on  which  the  sun  is  shining. 

We  look  back  on  them  with  reflection,  but  there  was  no  reflection,  or  but 
little,  then;  the  life  was  natural,  unthoughtful,  only  now  and  then,  amid 
tlio  full  movement  of  unconscious  pleasure,  flashes  of  deeper  thought 
arose  and  passed  away,  a  faint  touch  of  something  to  come,  n  weight 
within  the  pleasure,  a  dim  sense  of  sublimity  or  calm,  a  suspicion  of  what 
duty  meant,  just  came  and  were  forgotten,  but  did  not  die.  They  went 
to  form  the  heart,  to  Imild  up  that  which  was  to  become  the  man,  and 
they  arose  afterwards  in  maturer  life  to  impregnate  and  to  elevate  the  mind. 
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Wc  spoil  all  this  divme  teaching  of  God  and  natun^  by  forcing  the  chii 
out  of  his  unconsciousncas  into  self-consciousness,  by  demanding  of  htm 
reflection,  by  checking  the  joy  of  his  rcceptivcncss  by  too  much  teaching, 
too  much  forcing.  Let  him  remain  for  a  time  ignorant  of  himself,  and 
abide  in  his  heavenly  father's  hands;  let  him  live  naturally,  and  drink  in 
his  wisdom  and  his  religion  from  the  influences  which  Go<l  makes  play 
around  him.  Above  all.  do  not  demand  of  him,  as  many  do,  convictions 
of  sin.  nor  make  him  false  and  hysterical  by  calling  out  from  his  imitative 
nature  (ieep  spiritual  experiences  which  he  cannot  truly  feel.  Let  him 
liegin  witli  natural  religion,  leaVe  him  his  early  joy  untainted,  see  that  he 
knows  God  as  love  and  beauty  and  sympathy.  It  is  horrible  to  anticipates 
for  him  the  days,  soon  enough  to  come,  when  sorrow  and  sin  will  make  of 
life  a  battle,  where  victory  can  only  be  bought  by  pain. 

But  if  wc  keep  these  early  days  pure  and  joyful,  full  of  the  blessedness 
of  uninjured  faith  and  unconscious  love,  wc  give  to  the  man  that  to  which 
he  can  always  look  back  with  hope,  and  use  for  the  kindling  of  effort  and 
aspiration.  For  the  dim  remembrance  of  their  pure  and  powerful  pleas- 
ure, the  divinity  within  them,  have  virtue  to  recall  us  in  after-life,  when 
high  feeling  is  dulled  with  the  cares  of  this  world,  to  loftier  and  better 
thoughts ;  to  nourish  and  repair  imagination  when  its  edge  is  blunted  by 
distress  and  doubt ;  to  exalt  the  soul  with  hope,  that  though  innocence  is 
lost,  yet  gomlness  remains  to  be  won;  to  tell  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  tran- 
sient and  the  perishable,  that  our  life  is  hidden  in  God,  and  our  spirit  at 
home  in  immortality.  It  is  true  that  inimita])l(>  innocence,  that  perfect  trust, 
that  belief  that  nothing  is  impossible,  that  fresh  and  honest  freedom,  that 
divine  joy,  cannot  bs  the  blessing  of  the  man.  He  has  been  driven  out  of 
Eden,  and  llie  swords  wave  forever  over  the  gate  and  forbid  return.  But 
there  is  a  noblrr  paradise  before  us,  the  paradise  of  the  soldier  spirit  which 
has  fought  with  Christ  against  the  evil,  and  finished  the  work  which  the 
Father  has  given  him  to  do.  There  the  spirit  of  the  child  shall  bo  min 
gled  with  the  power  of  the  man,  and  we  shall  once  more,  but  now  with 
ennobled  ]iassion  and  edupatcd  energies,  sing  the  songs  of  the  fearless 
land,  children  of  God,  and  men  in  Christ. 

It  is  true  that,  tossed  with  doubt,  and  confused  with  thoughts  which  go 
near  to  mastering:  the  will,  we  are  tempted  to  look  back  with  wild  regret 
to  the  days,  when  children,  we  dreamt  so  happily  of  God,  and  lived  in  a 
quaint  ami  (juiel  heaven  of  our  own  fanciful  creation,  and  took  our  dreams 
for  realities,  and  were  happy  in  our  belief.  But  after  all,  though  the 
simple  religion  is  lost,  its  being  ijow  more  complex  does  not  make  it  less 
divine;  our  faith  is  more  tried,  but  it  is  stronger;  our  feelings  are  less 
easily  moved,  but  they  are  deeper;  our  love  of  God  is  less  innocent,  but 
how  much  more  profound ;  our  life  is  not  so  bright  in  the  present,  but  its 
future  is  glorious  in  our  eyes.  We  are  men  who  know  that  we  shall  be 
made  partaker's  of  the  cliild's  heart  towards  our  Father,  united  with  the 
awe  and  love  and  experience  of  the  man.  And  then,  through  death,  again 
we  enter  the  imperial  palace  whence  we  came.  We  hear  the  songs  and 
voices  which  of  old  we  heard  before  we  left  our  home,  but  wc  hear  them 
now  with  fuller,  more  manly  comprehension;  we  see  again  the  things 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  but  our  vision  pierces  deeper.  We  worship  God 
with  the  delight  of  old,  before  we  went  upon  our  Wander- Year,  but  the 
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joy  is  more  stately,  for  it  is  now  the  joy  of  sacrifice;  and  all  things  now 
are  new  to  us,  for  we  have  grown  into  n>en,  and  we  feel  the  power  and 
joy  of  progress.  But  never,  as  we  look  to  Him  who  led  us  all  our  life 
long  until  this  day,  shall  we  lose  the  feeling  of  the  child.  Through  all 
eternity  the  blessing  of  the  child's  heart  shall  be  ours.  In  the  midst  of 
our  swiftest  work,  in  the  midst  of  our  closest  pursuit  of  new  knowledge, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  endless  labor  and  sacrifice  of  the  heavenly  life,  we 
shall  always  turn  with  the  sense  of  infinite  peace  to  God,  and  say,  Our 
Father,  suffer  a  little  child  to  come  to  Thee. 


THE  GREEN  PASTURES. 
I  walk'd  in  a  field  of  fresh  clover  this  mom. 

Where  lambs  play'd  so  merrily  under  the  trees. 
Or  rubbed  their  soft  coats  on  a  naked  old  thorn. 

Or  nibbled  the  clover,  or  rested  at  case. 

And  under  the  hedge  ran  a  clear  water  brook. 
To  drink  from,  when  thirsty  or  wear}'  with  play; 

And  so  gay  did  the  daisies  and  buttercups  look. 
That  I  thought  little  lambs  must  be  happy  all  day. 

And  when  I  remember  the  beautiful  psalm. 
That  tells  about  Christ  and  his  pastures  so  green, 

I  know  he  is  willing  to  make  me  his  lamb, 
And  happier  far  than  the  lambs  I  have  seen. 

If  I  drink  of  the  waters,  so  peaceful  and  still, 

That  fiow  in  his  field,  I  forever  shall  live; 
If  I  love  him  and  seek  his  commands  to  fulfill, 

A  place  in  his  sheep-fold  to  me  he  will  give. 

The  lambs  arc  at  peace  in  the  fields  when  they  play. 
The  lon^  summer's  day  in  contentment  they  spend; 

But  happier  I.  if  in  God's  holy  way 
I  try  to  walk  always  with  Christ  for  my  friend. — Mrs.Dunean 

THE  CHILD'S  DESIRE. 

I  think,  as  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old. 

When  Jesus  was  here  among  men. 
How  He  called  little  children  as  lambs  to  His  fold, 

I  should  like  to  have  been  with  them  then. 
I  wish  that  His  hands  had  been  placed  on  my  head. 

That  His  arms  had  l>cen  thrown  around  me, 
And  that  I  might  have  seen  His  kind  look  when  He  said, 

"Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me." 

But  still  to  His  footstool  in  prayer  I  may  go, 

And  ask  for  a  share  in  His  love; 
And  if  I  thus  earnestly  seek  Him  below, 

I  shall  see  Him  and  hear  Him  above. 
In  that  beautiful  place  He  has  pone  to  prepare 

For  all  that  arc  washed  and  forgiven; 
And  many  dear  children  are  gathering  there, 

"  For  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."— ITrf.  Luke, 


FROBEL'S  SYSTEM  IN  CONGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 

SESSION  HELD  AT  FRAN'KPORT-ON'TUE-MAiy,  IN  OCTOBER,  1869. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Congress  of  Philosophers  first  met  at  Prague,  on  the  call  of 
Prof,  von  Leohnardi,  of  that  University,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
and  continued  in  session  till  the  4th  of  October,  1868.*  There 
were  fifty-five  members  present,  and  one  hundred  more  responded 
in  letters  of  sympathy,  representing  the  prominent  chairs  of  phi- 
losophy in  European  Universities.  It  had  a  section  of  Pedagogy  in 
which,  among  other  phases  of  education,  Frobel's  system  and  the 
Kindergarten  were  discussed.  The  meeting  decided  to  hold  a  sec- 
ond session  in  October  and  November,  1869.  In  May,  1869  a  circu- 
lar was  issued  in  the  Augsbnrger  Alhjemeine  Zeitung^  in  which  due 
prominence  is  given  to  the  Pedagogical  section. 

True  pliihDsopby,  as  an  educator,  is  ever  active  to  clear  away  tlie  barriers 
tliat  stand  in  the  way  of  clear,  unbiased  comprehension  of  science  and  life  in 
their  relations  and  integrity.  Philosophy  niises  the  banner,  not  of  any  one 
special  science,  but  of  human  culture,  and  however  rcfjrarded  by  the  material- 
ists of  the  day  as  a  foolish  pursuit,  it  is  the  only  basis  of  rightful  education — 
nothing  less  than  which  has  been  the  aim  of  all  the  eminent  educators  of  our 
time,  such  as  Comenius,  Pestalozzf,  Diesterweq.  Frohel.  So  far  as  the 
General  German  Teachers'  Convention  and  the  Austrian  Teachers  build  on  tho 
foundations  these  men  have  laid,  they  work  for  tho  same  ends  as  the  Philoso- 
phers' Congress,  from  which  tiiey  are  only  distinguished  in  this,  that  they  have 
special  edticational  aims,  while  tho  Philosophers'  Congress  takes  into  considera- 
tion all  questions  of  interest  to  cultivated  jwrsons  and  society  at  large.  A  del- 
egation was  sent  to  tiie  Teachers'  Convention  at  Berlin,  asking  them  to  take 
part  in  the  Congress  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ;  to  aid,  by  word  and  co-opera- 
tion, to  solve  the  educational  problems  of  the  present,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  are  the  completing  and  remodeling  of  the  public  schools,  especially  the 
establishing  and  reorganizing  of  Kindergartens,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  FRuBKL. 

One  problem  to  be  solved  in  tho  establishing  of  a  philosophical  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  educators  and  teachers,  by  which  not  only  a  remodeling  and 
improvement  of  the  primary,  but  also  of  the  high-schools,  shall  be  attained. 
Finally  they  will  ask  for  an  improvement  in  female  education,  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  present  time  and  the  vocation  of  the  female  sex.  As 
these  points  are  felt  to  bo  of  importance  by  every  thinking  educator,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all  the  teachers  wQl  meet  with  confidence  and  good-will,  a  conven- 
tion of  thinking  friends  of  humanity,  to  devise  means  for  its  welfare. 

The  Berlin  Teachers'  Convention  responded  favorably,  and  was 
present  in  force  at  the  session  held  in  Frankfort,  Oct.  26,  1869. 

*  We  are  referred  hv  Dr.  Ilnrriii,  tn  the  JiufBhurgfr  AUgemein*  ZHtung  for  October,  1888,  and 
the  PkUo/topkiitehe  Monert$hafte.Vo\.  I,  p.  514,  Vol.  II.  p.  139,  236,  333.  434  ;  and  Leohnnrdi*t 
Die  Neuve  Zeit  for  1867-9,  fur  a  rull  account  of  the  proceedinp  of  the  Philosophers*  CongreM, 
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"  In  tlio  beginning  of  our  century,  education  needed  a  new  impulse ;  and  it 
was  given  by  Pestalozzi  and  Ficiite  who  broke  tlio  road  for  ilie  national  edu- 
cation of  (rennany.  But  the  question,  what  is  the  true  humane  mode  of  educa- 
tion, applicable  to  all  men  every  wliere,  comes  up  anew,  and  asks  for  the  right 
means  to  fultill  its  mission. 

"Friedrick  FiioBKL,  the  great  educational  reformer  of  our  era,  in  his  sys- 
tem of  educjtion,  promises  these  means.  But,  as  yet,J)is  meiliod  has  been  onl}' 
partly  and  inadequately  carried  out  in  the  widely-multiplying  Kindergartens. 
It  asks  for  a  thori>u^h  investigation,  on  the  part  of  sc-ientitic  men,  of  the  princi- 
ples on  wliich  it  is  based;  and  if  its  claims  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it  should 
be  recommended  to  all  governments  and  couuiiunities,  audits  adoption  decreed. 
In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  question,  an  educational  conmiittee, 
which  counts  eminent  scientitic  meu  among  its  members,  was  formed  last  year 
in  Berlin,  during  the  teacherd'  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  tiiking  the  matter 
into  consideration ;  and  they  are  invited  to  attend  the  Philoi«opliers' Congress 
as  members,  taking  active  pan  in  it,  discussing  the  general  educational  questions, 
and  devising  means  to  establish  a  central  normal  school  for  the  education  of 
male  and  female  teachers,  who  ma}'  meet  all  the  demands  of  our  time  in  all 
dlirections ;  and  an  address  to  the  government  and  school  authorities  of  Ger- 
many for  the  reform  of  l\iQ  normal  schools,  will  be  siibmitted  for  discu!«siou.'' 

The  subjects  thus  announced  in  the  manifests  of  the  Berlin  Teach- 
ers' Convention  were  discussed  in  the  Pedagogical  Section  of  the 
Philadelphia  Congress  at  Frankfort  from  Oct.  26th  to  Nov.  4th,  and 
the  conchisions  reached  in  the  fiehl  of  popular  education,  were  em- 
bodied in  a  Report  of  a'speeial  committee  of  which  Prof,  von  Fichte 
was  chairman.  Dnring  the  session,  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz- 
Biilow  gave  four  public  lectures  in  Frankfort  which  were  largely  at- 
tended, and  took  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"General  Educational  Union,'*  which  was  organized  in  1871-'72. 

Prof.  I.  II.  von  Fichte,  the  author  of  the  following  Report, 
was  a  philosopher  and  writer  of  great  eminence  and  remarkable 
versatility.  He  was  born  July  8,  1797,  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
philosopher  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  whose  writings  and  personal 
influence  are  world  renowned,  and  who  died  the  2Tlh  of  June, 
1814.  His  widow  died  five  years  later.  The  son  took  his  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1818,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  was  established  as  Privat-docent.  Later  he 
becanje  a  Gymnasial  teacher  in  Saarbriickcn,  and  subsequently  in 
DUsseldorf.  For  several  years  till  1840,  he  was  Professor  Extraor- 
dinary of  Philosophy  in  Bonn.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  Tubingen 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy,  where  he  remained  till  1863,  when 
he  resigned  and  removed  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  83.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  upon  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  on  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Pedagogics,  and  Theology, 
singularly  clear,  candid,  and  sensible,  earnestly  theistic  and  chris- 
tian. He  founded  the  journal  which  bears  his  name  and  has 
reached  the  78th  volume,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Germany  and 
wherever  German  Philosophy  is  studied* 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEMANDED  BY  THE  AGE, 

COXflDBKKD  X:f   CONHBCTION   WITH   THK    BD17CATIONAL  •YHTKM    OF  rRIKDKlCH   FKOBKL. 

By  Prof.  J.  H.  Von  Fichta* 


I.    EDUCATION — THE  PROBLEM  OF  TIIE  AGE. 

Since  Pestalozzi^s  great  movement,  it  has  become,  at  least  in  Germany, 
a  universally  recognized  conviction,  that  only  b}'  means  of  an  improved 
popular  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  civil,  social  and  family  life 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  a  better  future  be  assured  to  our  |)osterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  universally,  that  the  futc  of  a  people,  its 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  ultimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  thi*  next  axiom  :  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  varied  cultivation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin- 
cible to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  (tumen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles. 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  arc  far  from  being  limited  to 
these  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities  ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  National  education  must 
*  therefore  extend  beyond  the  popular  and  expedient ;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  rais^  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada- 
tion of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — and  "  idealizing  educators  '*  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off,  impossible 

*  TraoalBted  by  Emily  Meyer,  with  iligbi  verbal  alterBtioni  and  abridfenaenti. 
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problems  were  treated  of,  as  if  educational  Utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  after  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  could  say, 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmuch  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progressively,  our  highest  goal. 
For  national  education  is  a  work  so  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  favorable  periods  and  withm. 
very  circum.scribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  the 
consideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  :.im  by  beginning  at  this  point. 
We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sanction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our  manners  and  customs  remind  us  of  the  past.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man^s  labor ;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  zealous  effort  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  univcrml  human  culture,  and  what  his  particular  capacities  de- 
mand or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  future  **  struggle  for 
existence,*'  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  calling. 

This  now  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  readjusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  offers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  be  missed  of,  by  a  mis- 
taken arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognize  clearly  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces- 
sary grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  no  vacil- 
lation in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  correct  issues !  If  wo 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
points,  we  should  feel  that  wo  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim; 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  struggle  should  begin.  Whoever 
considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him ;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight.  This  spirit  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  in  a  leveling  equality,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individual  must  cultivate .  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  he 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  be 
entirely  untramnicled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
related  of  North  America,  where  tbe  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general.  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realised  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications ;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  '*  princts  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  see  in  a  full 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
educational  system.  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this  ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  futuro 
growtl}  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist — designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
concilable ho-stiiity.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
each  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  tQ  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  common  aim  of 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thus  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form. in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  does 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  they  can  recognize  it     This  gives 
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tbcm  a  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positive  form 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  negation ;  no  new  form  should 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themselves 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  They  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  perceive  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject.  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think,  thAt,  in  ridding 
themselves  of  certain  hindrances,  they  gain  creative  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  most 
revolutions  have  failed  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  never  escapes  punishment.  We  might  call  it  the  educa- 
tional law  of  the  world^s  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  these  fundamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of  education ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved : 

All  political  aiid  social  controversies  o/ the  present  concentrate  Jin  ally 
in  the  question  of  education;  hut  not  only  in  regard  to  what  must  be 
done  in  detail  and  immediately,  hut  more  universally  still,  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  education,  the  education  worthy  of  the  human 
heing  f 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological -ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers— only  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question :  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  ? 
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Without  prolonging  the  discussion  unreasonahl}',  we  can  not  omit,  at 
least  not  completely,  the  psychological  questions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  soul — what  is  received  from  without  into  its  growing  consciousness, 
and  on  the  other  hand  how  much  its  original  capacities  contribute  (o  its 
development.  The  controversy  concerning  these  psychological  princi- 
ples is  by  no  means  concluded,  and  it  can  not  be  even  briefly  discussed 
here.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  historically  the  tendencies  which  have 
become  prominent,  as  far  at  least  as  they  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
science  of  instruction. 

ir.     piiiLosopniCAL  principles  in  popular  education. 

At  present,  there  are  only  two  philosophical  systems  which  have  had 
a  controlling  influence  in  this  direction ;  those  of  Herbart  and  Benekc. 

Johann  Friedrieh  fferhart 

Herbart  deserves  particular  attention,  because,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
it  was  his  educational  studies  which  incited  him  to  psychological  re- 
searches. He  says,  *'  The  incentive  to  these  researches,  which  arc  not 
easy,  was  my  conviction  that  a  great  part  of  the  defects  of  our  ed- 
ucational S3'stems  was  traceable  to  an  ignorance  of  psychology,  and  that 
we  must  first  understand  this  science,  indeed  must  destroy  the  blind 
which  we  now-a-days  call  psydiology,  before  we  can  safely  say  what  work 
we  have  performed  correctly  and  what  incorrectly  in  our  teachings." 

He  starts,  in  his  system,  with  strict  consistency,  from  the  conception 
of  the  soul  as  a  simple  and  in  itself  an  unchangeable  essence.  Intuition 
may  be  called  acts  of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  wMth  which 
it  responds  to  impulses  which  act  on  it  from  without.  Consciousness  is 
only  the  sum  of  the  relations  between  the  soul  and  the  external  world. 

Out  of  this  arises  the  necessity  of  education,  i.  €.,  a  correct  outward 
influence  upon  the  undeveloped  man.  For  the  soul  possesses  no  fixed 
original  capacities;  man  is  only  physically  a  being  who  brings  with 
him,  into  the  world,  the  germs  of  his  future  shape ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
soul  may  be  compared  to  a  machine,  constructed  wholly  and  entirely 
of  ideas. 

For  this  very  reason,  it  possesses  an  unlimited  capacity  of  culture,  and 
this  decides,  on  the  whole,  the  possibility  of  education.  A  systematic 
education  should  seek  to  preserve  the  pupil  from  ruin,  and  raise  him  to 
inner  freedom,  by  teaching  him  guiding  conceptions  and  by  rousing  his 
intellectual  interests,  while  in  the  midst  of  its  present  life  and  under  its 
influences,  from  which  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  advisable  to  withdraw 
him  ; — n»oral  culture  is  its  aim. 

The  object  of  education,  is  "an  equally  developed  variety  of  intellect- 
ual  interests,"  subject  to  the  aim  of  moral  culture.  **  All  must  be  lovers 
of  every  thing,  each  one  must  excel  in  one  branch."  This  is  Herbart** 
highest  canon  for  education  and  instruction.  This  signifies,  if  it  is  cor- 
rectly and  comprehensively  understood,  the  height  to  which  human  cul- 
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them  a  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positive  form 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  negation ;  no  new  form  should 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themselycs 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  They  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  perceive  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject.  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think,  that,  in  ridding 
themselves  of  certain  hindrances,  they  gain  creative  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  most 
revolutions  have  failed  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  never  escapes  punishment.  We  might  call  it  the  educa- 
tional law  of  the  world*s  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  these  fundamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of  education ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved :  • 

All  political  and  social  controversies  o/ the  present  concentrate  finally 
in  the  question  of  education;  hut  not  only  in  regard  to  what  must  he 
done  in  detail  and  immediately y  hut  more  universally  stilly  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  education,  the  education  worthy  of  the  human 
heing  f 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological-ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers — only  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question :  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  ? 
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Without  prolonging  the  discussion  unreasonabl}',  we  can  not  omit,  at 
least  not  completely,  the  psychological  questions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  soul — what  is  received  from  without  into  its  growing  consciousness, 
and  on  the  other  hand  how  much  its  original  capacities  contribute  io  its 
development.  The  controversy  concerning  these  psychological  princi- 
ples is  by  no  means  concluded,  and  it  can  not  be  even  briefly  discussed 
here.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  historically  the  tendencies  which  have 
become  prominent,  as  far  at  least  as  they  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
science  of  instruction. 

ir.     pniLosopuiCAL  principles  in  popular  education. 

At  present,  there  are  only  two  philosophical  systems  which  have  had 
a  controlling  influence  in  this  direction ;  those  of  Herbart  and  Benekc. 

Johann  Friedrieh  Herbart 

Herbart  deserves  particular  attention,  because,  as  ho  himself  confesses, 
it  was  his  educational  studies  which  incited  him  to  psychological  re- 
searches. He  says,  ^'The  incentive  to  these  researches,  which  arc  not 
easy,  was  my  conviction  that  a  great  part  of  the  defects  of  our  ed- 
ucational systems  was  traceable  to  an  ignorance  of  psychology,  and  that 
we  must  first  understand  this  science,  indeed  must  destroy  the  blind 
which  we  now-a-days  call  psychology,  before  we  can  safely  say  what  work 
we  have  performed  correctly  and  what  incorrectly  in  our  teachings." 

He  starts,  in  his  system,  with  strict  consistency,  from  the  conception 
of  the  soul  as  a  simple  and  in  itself  an  unchangeable  essence.  Intuition 
may  be  called  acts  of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  with  which 
it  responds  to  impulses  which  act  on  it  from  without.  Consciousness  is 
only  the  sum  of  the  relations  between  the  soul  and  the  external  world. 

Out  of  this  arises  the  necessity  of  education,  i.  «.,  a  correct  outward 
influence  upon  the  undeveloped  man.  For  the  soul  possesses  no  fixed 
original  capacities;  man  is  only  physically  a  being  who  brings  with 
him,  into  the  world,  the  germs  of  his  future  shape ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
soul  may  be  compared  to  a  machine,  constructed  wholly  and  entirely 
of  ideas. 

For  this  very  reason,  it  possesses  an  unlimited  capacity  of  culture,  and 
this  decides,  on  the  whole,  the  possibility  of  education.  A  systematic 
education  should  seek  to  preserve  the  pupil  from  ruin,  and  raise  him  to 
inner  freedom,  by  teaching  him  guiding  conceptions  and  by  rousing  his 
intellectual  interests,  while  in  the  midst  of  its  present  life  and  under  its 
influences,  from  which  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  advisable  to  w^ithdraw 
him  ; — moral  culture  is  its  aim. 

The  object  of  education,  is  "an  equally  developed  variety  of  intellect- 
ual  interests,"  subject  to  the  aim  of  moral  culture.  ""  All  must  be  lovers 
of  every  thing,  each  one  must  excel  in  one  branch."  This  is  Herbart's 
highest  canon  for  education  and  instruction.  This  signifies,  if  it  is  cor- 
rectly and  comprehensively  understood,  the  height  to  which  human  cul- 
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ture  can  attain.  Herbart's  premises,  in  his  conception  of  the  soul,  we 
must  consider  insufficient  (why,  and  why  also  to  the  injury  of  hi^  peda- 
gogical theories,  we  shall  show  below),  but  he  has,  nevertheless,  given  us 
safe  guides  for  education  and  instruction,  in  his  conception  of  the  capac- 
ity of  culture  and  his  sharp  and  unprejudiced  study  of  child  and 
man,  and  above  all,  in  his  psychological  observations  of  the  inner  gra- 
dations, through  which  the  growing  consciousness  pnsscs,  especially 
those  that  banish  what  is  injuriously  eccentric  and  extruvagnnt,  and 
preserve  what  is  essential  and  necessary.  We  find  in  ahnost  no  work, 
as  fur  as  pedagogical  literature  is  known  to  us,  so  many  practically  com- 
prehensive hints,  precepts  and  warning-:,  in  as  small  space,  as  in  Herbart^s 
**  Outlines  of  pedagogical  lectures."  They  betray  every  where,  the  sharp 
glance  of  the  experiencetl  teacher  which  Herbart  really  was. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  why  the  principles  of  his  pedagogism 
do  not  satisfy  us.  They  are  the  same  which  compelled  us  critically 
to  oppose  his  fundamental,  psychological  views.  Here  wo  will  take  note 
only  of  what  has  flowed  from  his  psychological  into  his  pedagogical 
reasonings,  which  he  has  conducted  with  sharp,  steadfast  logic. 

AccorJin;^  to  those  principles,  the  conscious  condition  of  the  soul,  each 
given  moment,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  conceptions  which,  through  the 
ps^'chical  mechanism,  have  collected  in  it,  by  means  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  soul  and  other  beings ;  and  the  course,  the 
change  of  its  conscious  condition,  is  again  strictly  dependent  upon  this 
psychical  mechanism.  The  soul  itself  is  only  to  be  considered  as  es- 
sentially idualess,  as  the  unalterable  soul-unit  which  is  roused  to  self- 
assertion,  ,by  objective  influences.  Each  conscious  state  of  the  soul 
is  thus  a  common  product  of  those  two  factors,  one  formal  (because  it 
does  not  disturb  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  soul)  self-assertion,  on 
the  part  of  the  soul,  and  one  variously  composed  excitement  of  ideas, 
on  the  part  of  the  object,  by  which  (as  a  critic  of  Hirbart's  theory  says) 
**  the  definition  of  objective  truth  is  naturally  lost  to  our  recognition." 

Each  single,  so  created  idea  expresses  itself  in  consequence  of  its  op- 
position to  others,  as  a  "  force,"  by  which  a  mutual,  greater,  or  smaller 
check  is  caused  among  the  ideas.  Through  this,  motion  is  first  intro- 
duce<l  into  the  mass  of  ideas,  which  form  among  themselves  combina* 
tions,  complications,  and  groups.  The  relations  between  objects  and 
their  corresponding  ideas  are  not  all  equally  strong;  one  displaces, 
strengthens,  obscures  the  other ;  the  .suppressed  ideas  wait  at  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  until  the)'  can  rise  again  and  unite  with  simi- 
lar ones^  and  then  press  forward  with  combined  power.  The  working 
ideas,  repelled  jit  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  waiting  only  in  the 
dark,  we  call  sensations. 

Th  y  express  themsvlves,  in  proportion  as  their  struggles  forward  are 
more  or  less  successful,  as  *' desires.**  Desire  becomes  will,  when  it  is 
united  to  the  hope  of  success.  Will  is  not,  according  to  this  definite  ex- 
planation, a  real  and  acting  self-determination,  arising  out  of  the  funda- 
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mental  nature  of  the  soul,  against  excitements  from  without,  but  only  a 
manifestation  of  ideas,  which  forms  itself  in  the  soul  by  means  of  an  in- 
voluntary, psychological  mechanism.  We  believe  that  we  ourselves  will, 
but  both  the  will  and  the  belief  in  it  are  only  the  necessary  products 
of  the  conlinuously  running  machine  within  us.  We  will,  because  we 
must,  I.  ^.,  because  the  forward  struggling  mass  of  ideas  is  finally  concen- 
trated into  the  idea  of  a  subject  which  wills,  and  an  object  which  is  willed. 
According  to  this,  what  is  called  in  common  language,  fancy,  memory, 
understanding,  reasons,  desires,  will,  etc.,  or  what  is  cited  as  the  sup- 
posed faculties  of  the  soul,  is  only  a  certain  activity,  in  a  certain  mass 
of  ideas,  the  conduct  of  the  ideas  toward  each  other. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  education  presupposes  a  mutability 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  in  the  course  of  his  ideas,  which  the  educator 
must  be  able  to  control,  at  least  under  certain  conditions.  He  can  direct 
his  attention  to  those  states  only,  not  however  to  their  real  subject,  which, 
as  soul,  is  the  immutable  foundation  upon  which  the  intellectual  life,  i. «., 
the  variety  of  results  occurring  in  and  between  the  ideas,  constructs, 
ennobles  or  degrades  itself,  and  in  which  appear  the  principal  tenden- 
cies through  which  the  signs  of  human  nature  first  become  visible. 

It  follows  from  this  that  psychology  must  become  the  fundamental 
science  of  pedagogism.  As  pedagogism  is  first  brought  to  perfection  as 
a  doctrine  by  the  aid  of  thorough  psychological  knowledge,  so  again, 
through  the  same  knowledge  alone  can  educational  activity  rise  to  the 
rank  of  art  Psychology  shows  finally  the  causes  of  the  fluctuations 
of  minds  between  truth  and  error,  between  good  and  evil,  and  thus 
teaches,  that  a  need  of  education  is  present  in  them,  and  that  this  is 
even  necessary,  in  order  to  plant  what  is  essentially  human  in  the  soul. 

All  educational  activity  may  be  divided  into  the  three  functions,  gov- 
ernment, instruction,  discipline.  The  child  is  born  without  a  will ;  a 
personal  will  is  formed  gradually  in  him.  During  this  time,  all  kinds  of 
disorder  and  impetuosity  make  their  appearance;  it  is  the  business  of 
government  to  keep  these  within  bounds.  What  nature  teaches  by  ex- 
perience and  intercourse,  is  too  imperfect  and  irregular,  is  scattered  and 
fragmentary.  An  artistic  activity  must  perfect,  arrange,  and  unite  the 
mass  of  ideas  thus  collected.     This  artistic  activity  is  instruction. 

The  goal  of  instruction  is  not  solely  or  chiefly  to  be  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  or  the  acquisition  of  an  outward  technical  skill,  but  directly 
the  improvement  of  the  pupil  by  its  means,  the  most  important  part  of 
education.  Therefore,  education  more  closely  defined,  is  the  systematic 
conception  and  cultivation  of  ideas,  as  the  elements  of  the  souPs  life, 
until  that  "  variety  of  interests "  is  attained,  out  of  which  spring  the 
ability  and  readiness  to  will,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  ^*  taste/* 
or  *^  moral  aesthetic  judgment'* 

Discipline — Sd/- Education, 
The  idea  of  discipline  points  at  something  which  does  not  yet  exist, 
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but  that  is  hoped  and  intended,  for  the  future,  to  which  the  pupil  must 
first  be  led.  Discipline  is  principally  applied  to  the  wiU.  It  consists  in 
influencing  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  with  the  view  of  ennobling  him  and 
developing  him  morally,  which  can  only  be  done  by  training  his  will  to 
be  corre(;t  and  steadfast.  Its  object  is  the  formation  of  character. 
Character  is  the  art  of  ruling  the  will,  the  peculiar  individual  construc- 
tion of  the  inclinations,  in  their  quantitative  relations.  The  subjective 
part  of  character  is  **  taste,"  moral  sBsthetic  judgment,  whose  ofiice  it  is 
to  criticise  the  objective  element 

Finally,  the  highest  goal  and  most  perfect  success  of  education  is  the 
ability  of  self-education.  Out  of  the  moral-aesthetic  power  of  **  con- 
scientious judgment,"  can  arise  a  pure,  unselfish  enthusiasm  for  good- 
ness, united  with  courage  and  prudence,  through  which  genuine 
morality  is  strengthened  into  character,  and  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
dividual practices  a  preserving,  restoring  and  improving  art  upon  him- 
self— self  education. 

In  accordance  with  these  three  aspects  of  government,  instruction,  and 
discipline,  special  maxims  and  precepts  are  developed  whose  truth  and 
manifold  practical  value  can  not  be  disputed,  even  though  one  may  not 
acknowledge  these  principles.  They  are  emphatically  recommended 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  educator,  particularly  every 
teacher,  and  to  constant  self  trial  for  his  educational  deportment.  We 
scarcely  presume  too  much,  when  we  assert  that  Herbart  was  the  first 
among  all  the  German  pedagogical  writers,  to  introdu<^e  order,  light,  and 
a  comprehensive  gradation  of  pedagogical  problems,  as  also  a  quiet  in- 
sight into  pedagogical  procedures,  into  the  previously  fragmentary  mass 
of  observations  and  precepts. 

Others  followed  their  instincts,  or  tradition,  and  a  certain  practiced 
routine,  whose  results  might  be  successful  or  not;  and  this  is  still  gen- 
erally done.  Herbart  rejects  this  entirely ;  he  demands  for  the  whole, 
an  educational  art  which  shall  reach  back  to  the  first  principles  of  psy- 
chological life,  and  carefully  follow  its  development,  thereby  founding  a 
soundly  arranged,  educational  art;  for  details,  a  constantly  conscious, 
psychologically  controlled  application  of  those  universal  precepts.  He 
has  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  pedagogism. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  asserting,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  these  pedagogical  precepts  is  by  no  means  a  guaranty  for  the 
truth  of  his  psychological  first-principles,  and  for  the  correctness  of  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul.  For  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  do 
not  find  that  these  precepts  are  deduced  from  this  as  a  principle,  or  are 
simply  confirmed  by  it  even,  and  that  they  would  be  unt  nable  without 
it,  but  that  they  are  derived  from  sharp  and  extensive  observation,  and 
thus  possess  an  absolute  value,  independent  of  the  judgment  which 
one  may  be  obliged  to  pronounce  upon  the  principle  itself. 

On  the  contrary,  we  might  say,  as  far  as  the  principle  has  had  any 
real  influence  upon  Herbart's  pedagogical  theories,  it  has  placed  them  in 
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open  contradiction  to  experience.  Uis  theory  of  the  formal  simplicitj 
of  the  8oul*s  nature,  of  its  deficiency  in  all  original  capacities,  has  com- 
elled  him  to  exaggerate  the  work  of  instruction,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  value 
which  experience  by  no  means  confirms.  This  contradiction  does  not 
arise  because  the  educational  art  recommended  by  Herbart  is  a  faulty 
one,  but  from  the  deeper  and  more  universal  cause,  that  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul  is  quite  different,  more  richly  giUed,  than  Herbart, 
compelled  by  metaphysical  and  not  psychological  reasons,  can  ac- 
knowledge. 

According  to  that  principle,  of  course,  education  can  make  what  it 
pleases  out  of  the  wholly  indifferent  soul ;  it  needs  only,  after  its  known 
laws  of  ps^'chical  mechanism,  to  supply  it  with  correct  ideas,  in  appro- 
priate strength,  order,  and  clearness,  in  order  to  make  them  the  con- 
trolling ones,  in  its  consciousness,  against  which  the  others,  conceived 
by  chance  and  unfit,  are  powerless.  As  he  holds  further,  that  the 
human  soul  is  deficient  in  all  original  gills,  so  it  must  follow,  that,  by 
means  of  education,  instruction,  and  discipline,  each  can  become  what 
educational  art  intends  to  make  of  him,  if  only  odtward  circumstances — 
not  inner  endowments — allow  the  completion  of  the  educational  work. 
For,  according  to  these  fundamental  views,  man,  in  his  intellectual  per- 

■ 

manence  and  grade  of  culture,  is  the  product  of  outward  influences,  be 
it  of  chance,  which  ought  not  to  be,  or  of  art,  which  just  education 
must  accomplish.  Every  thing  is  brought  into  the  empty  soul  by  in- 
culcation. This  view  can  not  recognize  original  talents,  fundamental  im- 
pulses, and  various  predispositions  for  one  thing  and  against  another ; 
which  belongs  to  the  "myths"  of  the  old  psychology.  On  the  contrary, 
we  might  expect,  that,  by  means  of  an  exti'nsive,  psychological  calcula- 
tion, the  strength  could  be  exactly  stated,  which  an  idea  in  the  consci- 
ousness must  receive,  in  order  to  make  it  victorious  over  all  others.  And 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  apply  that  calculation  to 
each  pupil  correcti}*,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  instruction.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  prove  that  this  collective  view  of  man  contradicts 
collective  experiences,  and  not  only,  by  daily  confirmed  examples,  that 
the  same  education  produces  different  results  in  different  persons,  which 
necessarily  presupposes  the  existence  of  different  intellectual  prelimi- 
nary conditions,  but  more  thoroughly  still,  when  we  examine  the  deeper, 
•psychological  conditions  which  make  historical,  and  cultivated  progress 
possible.  We  can  speak  of  this  briefly  here,  inasmuch  as  our  psychology 
may  hope  to  have  answered  the  question,  by  proving  a  universal  in- 
dividuality. The  simple  consideration  is  here  sufficient,  that  what  is 
brought  into  the  intellect  from  without,  by  inculcation,  can  still  be  only 
something  old  and  previously  existing;  that,  in  admitting  that  every 
thing  in  the  soul  originates  in  this  way,  we  deny  just  that  principle 
which  constitutes  the  signature  of  all  real  individuality  (genius),  the 
creative,  inventive  power  of  the  intellect,  through  which  alone  all 
which  is  important  and  universally  historical,  and  all  progressive  cul- 
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tare,  has  entered  into  human  history.  After  this  comprehensive  obser- 
vation, it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  also  for  another  psychological,  basis. 

On  the  other  side,  nevertheless,  the  relative  or  subordinate  claims  of 
Herbart*s  pcdagogism  can  not  be  denied ;  and  we  would  like  to  say  the 
same  of  it,  which  our  psychological  criticism  asserted  of  his  conception 
of  the  soul ;  that  it  is  not  incon-ect,  but  it  is  incomplete,  and  only  when 
it  is  rightly  completed,  can  it  maintain  its  independent  claim. 

Here  is  something  perfectly  analogous.  We  can  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  his  pedagogical  precepts,  even  though  we  reject  the  curious 
deductions  which  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  conception  of  the 
soul ;  for  those  have  an  universal  value ;  we  shall  even  find  that  they 
are  capable  of  more  varied  applications,  when  we  underlay  them  with 
another  definition  of  the  soul,  more  in  keeping  with  our  experience. 

Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke.'^ 

Beneke^s  services  consist  in  having  exposed,  in  a  very  apt  manner, 
the  cause  of  the  one-sidedness  which  we  meet  in  Herbart*s  pedagogism. 
He  says  Herbart*8  theory  is  indeed  based  upon  experience,  but  the  con- 
ceptions of  experience,  in  their  direct  form,  appear  to  him  full  of  con- 
tradictions which  must  be  removed,  not  through  an  extensive  and  exact 
examination  of  facts,  and  hence  through  a  more  searching  experience, 
but  in  an  artificial  way,  by  means  of  a  logical  process  of  thought.  So  we 
see  him  resume  already  in  the  second  step,  the  construction  out  of  mere 
conceptions  of  that  which  he  had  rejected  in  the  first  He  has  arrived 
at  his  conception  of  the  soul  along  this  path  of  logical  metaphysical  con- 
struction. Because  it  is  a  logical  contradiction  to  think  of  a  reality  with 
several  qualities,  wo  should  insist  upon  considering  the  soul  as  a  strictly 
simple  being,  essentially  unchangeable,  as  the  really  normal  unit  of  the 
changes  which  are  wrought  upon  and  not  by  it.  For  the  same  empty 
logical  methodological  reasons,  he  has  rejected  the  harmless  and  even 
fruitful  conception  of  faculties,  instead  of  determining,  by  careful  observa- 
tion and  treatment  of  psychical  facts,  what  the  soul  really  is,  and  what 
preliminary  conditions  underlie  its  growing  consciousness.  Finally,  he 
has  retained,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  psychology,  the  most  universal  culti- 
vating form  of  the  already  conscious,  cultivated  soul  (*Hhe  forming  of 
ideas*')  incorrectly,  as  a  really  original  and  universal,  fundamental  form 
of  the  same,  and  operates  further  with  the  ideas  as  if  they  were  real  br- 
ings, independent  of  each  other. 

These  critical  objections  to  Herbart^s  psychology  fully  account  for 
the  principal  deviation  in  Beneke^s  fundamental  pedagogical  views. 
Beneke's  dependence  upon  Uerbart  has  been  too  strongly  and  incor- 
rectly intimated.  It  is  none  other  than  that  the  follower  has  the  right, 
yes,  is  in  duty  bound  to  criticise  his  scientific  predecessors.  One  may 
assert  that  Beneke*s  psychology  is  fashioned  intrinsically  upon  an  antith- 
esis  to  Herbart's,  and  if  his  educational  precepts  do  not  widely  dificr 

*  See  BArnaid*!  Jooroftl  of  Edueation,  zzTiii,  p.  SO. 
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from  HcrbartV,  this  may  be  less  a  dependence  upon  him,  than  a  con- 
forniitj  of  thtMr  practical  judgment,  which  also  in  Herbart^s  theory 
have  shown  themselves  tolerably  independent  of  his  own  psychological 
principles. 

Tiie  cardinal  question  of  all  psychological  art  is  this,  what  docs  the 
soul  contribute  from  itself,  in  its  unconscious  being,  to  the  process  of 
consciousness,  and  what  comes  to  it  from  without?  « 

Beneke  answers  this  question  quite  differently  from  Herbart,  but  wo 
arc  convinced  not  search ingly  and  therefore  not  in  a  way  that  touches 
upon  the  real  point  of  difference.  He  starts  from  the  fundamental 
thought  that  the  soul  is  not  simple,  but  consists  of  a  plurality  of  single 
powers,  and  that  the  abilities  of  the  soul  are  not  at  all  fundamental 
powers.  All  kinds  of  intellectual  activity,  as  the  ideas  of  the  imagina- 
tion, conceptions,  conclusions,  etc.,  are  to  be  considered  as  derived,  from 
their  relation  to  the  sensuous  perceptions.  For  perceptions  first  furnish 
the  material  for  the  ideas  and  conceptions ;  these  again  are  the  founda- 
tions for  judgments  and  conclusions,  up  to  the  most  complicated  proces- 
ses of  thought.  But  even  the  sensuous  perceptions  arc  not  the  first  and 
most  simple.  Every  perception  is  a  coniplex  of  sensations  and  only  in 
these  do  we  possess  that  which  is  really  original  and  first  in  the  con- 
sciousness. But  the  ability  of  the  soul  **  to  feel "  is  not  abstract  and 
uncertain,  it  is  divided  into  sharply  defined  provinces,  into  sensations 
of  sight,  henring,  taste,  etc.  And  these  simple,  sensuous  powers  of 
feeling  must  be  accepted  finally,  as  that  which  is  truly  primitive  and 
inherent  in  the  human  soul. 

These  [)rimitivc  abilities,  however,  need  a  stimulus  to  awaken  them, 
and  thus  ari.ses  what  we  call  sensation.  The  soul  retains  a  trace  of  every 
action,  where  the  stimulus  excites  the  ability.  Accordingly,  the  forces 
and  abilities  of  cultivated  souls  consist  of  previously  excited  sensations. 

If  the  stimulus  is  only  sufficient  to  fill  the  ability,  perception  arises; 
if  it  is  too  small  for  the  receiving  ability,  displeasure ;  if  it  is  overflow- 
ing, the  sensation  of  pleasure;  if  it  is  gradually  increased  to  super- 
fluity, satiety  and  ;stupefaction ;  if  the  superfluity  is  sudden  and  strong, 
pain. 

If  several  impressions,  left  .by  perception,  are  homogeneous  and  mix, 
they  become  ideas.  If  the  same  perception  is  repeated  upon  differ- 
ent things,  it  is  accepted  as  common  to  all  things;  a  conception  is 
formed.  All  conceptions  together  constitute  the  understanding.  If  a 
new^  perception  is  added  to  a  conception,  what  is  common  to  both  mixes 
and  forms  a  conclusion  ;  the  sum  of  conclusions  is  the  ability  of  making 
conclusions. 

Sufficient  htinuilants  furnish  clear  ideas  and  thus  satisfaction  and 
pleasure ;  insufficient  stimulants  form  positive  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
pleasure. According  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulants,  and  their  re- 
sults, there  arise  in  the  soul,  inclination  or  aversion,  propensit}'  and 
passion.     That  which  affords  satisfaction  is  a  treasure  which  the  soul 
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strives  afler,  the  opposite,  an  evil  which  it  repels.  Single  endeavors 
miZf  after  tlic  )aw  of  analogy,  and  arrange  themselves  in  ranks  and 
groups.  These  ranks  and  groups  are  wishes,  and  the  sum  of  all  the 
endeavors  and  wishes  of  the  soul,  is  the  will. 

The  form  of  feeling  is  not  in  the  same  degree  a  fundamental  form,  as 
that  of  ideas  and  desires.  Feeling  is  based  upon  ideas,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  simulUineoasly  and  rapidly  arising  ideas,  and  the  aroused 
volition,  thus  appears  in  the  soul  as  feeling.  The  difference  of  the 
feelings  develops  with  the  ideas,  and  their  vivacity  is  in  a  correct  pro- 
portion to  the  vivacity  of  the  ideas  in  which  they  originate.  In  the 
greater  vigor,  vivacity,  and  susceptibility  of  the  higher  senses,  which, 
above  all  others,  create  in  us  those  ideas  out  of  which  conceptions  and 
conclusions  arc  formed  whoso  contents  are  both  goodness  and  beauty, 
lies  the  reason  why  feelings  for  truth,  goodness  and  beauty  are  found  in 
all  men.  Therefore,  the  rank  which  the  individual  will  win  in  intellect- 
ual culture  and  moral  freedom,  depends  upon  the  correct  proportion  in 
which  the  higher  senses  develop,  in  opposition  to  the  lower. 

This,  according  to  Bcneke,  is  what  is  common  to  all  men.  The  in- 
dividualizing momentum,  he  places  in  the  various  grades  of  *' force" 
"vivacity  "  and  ** susceptibility,"  with  which  those  original  abilities  arc 
endowed.  Intellectual  activity  is  more  or  less  strong  and  compre- 
hensive, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  force,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  susceptibility,  more  or  less  rapid  and  mobile.  In  proportion  to 
this  vivacity,  one  person  can,  in  the  same  time,  form  and  retain  a 
greater  number  of  ideas  than  another. 

But  he  reminds  us  at  the  same  time  that  these  three  forms  of  temper- 
ament by  no  means  cover  equally  all  inherent,  primitive  abilities ;  that, 
on  the  contrar}',  each  may  have  its  peculiar  fundamental  nature,  so  that 
the  same  man  nmy  have  as  many,  possibly  different  'temperament*,  as 
he  has  sensuous  original  abilities;  (a  position  which  single  observations 
seem  indeed  to  confirm,  but  with  which  scarcely  one  psychology,  based 
upon  the  laws  of  "  psychophysics,"  and  holding  fast  to  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  soul,  can  coincide).  The  aforementioned  phenomenon  has 
a  deeper  source,  lying  in  the  individual,  fundamental  quality  of  the  soul, 
and  in  its  original,  but  variously  distributable  measure  of  force. 

Every  degree  of  susceptibility  can  originally  unite  with  every  degree 
of  force,  to  which  then  later  acquirements  are  added;  for  the  soul  re- 
tains a  trace  of  every  thing  which  is  developed  perfectly ;  and  in  that 
inherent  difference,  and  in  the  quality  of  those  traces,  in  the  number 
and  peculiar  shapes  of  these  connections,  originate  not  merely  the  most 
heterogeneous  knowledge,  skill,  habits,  but  also  inclinations  and  per- 
sonal characteristics. 

Finally,  the  individual  differences  which  we  meet  among  men  arc 
created  and  explained  by  the  co-operation  of  all  those  traces  and  the 
conse<]ucnt  capacities  of  the  soul.  This  individuality  is,  in  its  contents 
and  peculiar  construction,  the  collective  result  of  what  is  imparted  to 
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the' soul  from  without  The  formal  cn;rgy,  the  degree  of  "susceptibil- 
ity," "vivacity"  and  "vigor"  are  all  which  is  inherent.  These  can  he 
cherished  and  increased  by  education  and  culture,  but  not  extended 
beyond  its  original  limits.  For  to  what  is  inhtTent  is  added,  as  individ- 
ualixing  momentum,  only  the  difference  of  the  degree  with  which  the 
susceptibility  meets  the  different  provinces  of  the  senses. 

Thus  Bcne'kc,  in  keeping  with  his  pnncriples,  completely  answers  the 
question,  what  is  inherent  in  the  soul,  and  what  cntera  our  conscious- 
ness from  withou'.?  The  cultivated  man  is  not,  as  Herbart  holds,  the 
product  of  his  suiTOundings,  education,  and  culture;  his  individuality 
does  not  lie  in  any  ideal  capacity  of  the  intellect,  but  in  the  original 
diflfercnces  of  temperament.  For  nothing  is  inherent  in  the  human  soul, 
except  the  universal  quality  of  its  sensuous  foundation,  certain  degrees 
of  susceptibility,  vivacity,  and  force. 

From  the  preceding  outline  of  psychological  theory,  one  can  judge 
as  to  what  Beneko  has  contributed  to  pedagogism.  According  to  him, 
the  educator  has  no  other  direct  means  of  influencing  the  pupil,  than 
through  the  sensuous  sensations  and  perceptions  which  he  excites  in 
him,  either  of  himself  or  of  other  things.  This  course  can  have  a  three- 
fold purpose;  the  perceptions  are  furnished  him  for  their  own  sakes, 
or  for  the  sake  of  the  traces  whith  are  retained,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  inner  capacities  which,  through  them,  can  be  awakened  and  culti- 
vated. To  the  first  and  second  belong  the  foundations  of  all  element- 
ary, inner  culture;  the  third  includes  the  combinations  and  other  changes 
and  improvements  of  that,  of  which  the  elements  already  exist  in  the 
soul.  The  direct  influence,  considered  alone,  is  essentially  the  same  in 
the  first  moments  of  the  child's  life  as  in  the  latest  periods  of  education, 
and  even  beyond,  throughout  the  whole  life.  Only  with  regard  to  what 
is  to  be  (level<)pe<l  from  within,  do  the  educational  means,  which  are 
suitable  to  different  ages,  differ. 

Beneke  recognizes  the  prominent  worth  and  importance  for  education 
of  those  elenienlary  materials  of  culture,  and  imparts  at  the  same  time 
a  succession  of  practirally  useful  precepts  for  first  instruction,  which 
also  includes  th  j  commencements  of  training.  But  these  precepts  are 
chiefly  of  a  j)rjventive  kind ;  are  rather  warning  against  the  mistakes 
of  the  previous  educational  and  instructional  metho<1,  than'  positive 
directions  how  ihj  self-activity  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  aroused,  early,  and 
in  every  direction;  and  they  do  not  reach  back,  energetically  and  with 
clear  consciousness,  to  thnt  starting  point  of  all  education,  in  which  we 
shall  find  the  signal  merits  of  FrObers  educational  thought.  Beneke 
demands  for  the  development  of  the  sensuous  sensations  and  percep- 
tions, that  the  child  should  not  be  burdened  and  stupefied  by  over  stim- 
ulation, should  not  be  urged  from  one  thing  to  another,  thus  preventing 
it  from  comprehending  the  details  and  arriving  at  a  correct  contemplation 
of  its  SJ'nsntions ;  that  one  should  give  the  child  the  object  itself,  rather 
than  the  picture  or  model  of  it,  that  one  should  give  him  complete  in- 
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tuitions,  rather  than  words,  clear  ideas,  rather  than  conceptions,  alto- 
gether what  is  simple  and  concrete  and  thoroughly  definite,  rather  than 
the  abstract  and  universal.  The  formation  of  ideas  must  also  precede  the 
ability  to  understand,  judge  and  decide;  the  perfection  of  the  growing 
understanding  depends  upon  the  perfection  with  which  the  separate 
ideas  were  originally  formed  and  preserved,  as  "  the  conception  origi- 
nates only  in  the  attraction  of  the  equal  constituents  of  the  single  ideas 
and  sensations.''  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  un- 
derstanding, than  an  inattentive  apprehension,  a  mere  heaping  up  of 
superficial  material.  The  sooner  the  abstract  working  up  of  the  intui* 
tions  begins,  the  less  will  be  collected,  the  sooner  will  the  material  be 
exhausted.  Ho  lays  down  the  universal  canon  :  "  Nature  means  that 
man  should  be  at  first  predominantly  sensuous,  then  predominently  re- 
productive, and  then  last  of  all  become  productive  in  intellectual  things. 
The  educator  should  not  disturb  this  order." 

Who  can  not,  even  with  wider  fundamental  views,  coincide  with  this 
useful,  in  must  points,  desirable  advice?  Bcneke,  hand-in-hand  with 
Pcstalozzi's  simple,  great  idea — to  base  all  instruction  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  elementary  intuitions,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  rouse 
the  self-activity  of  the  pupil — has  always  sought,  through  these  prin- 
ciples, to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellectual  capacities, 
memory  and  thought;  and  his  influence  has  certainly  been  beneficial  to 
elementary  instruction  in  many  parts  of  Qermany.  For  he  has  found 
scholars  and  followers  who  have  defended  his  principles  theoretically, 
and  introduced  them  into  practice. 

But  what  is  wanting  in  his  theory  of  education,  what  shows  it  to  bo 
unsuitable  to  become  the  starting  point  of  a  reformatory,  entirely  re- 
modeled system  of  education  and  instruction,  such  as  the  present  needs, 
is,  as  with  Uerbart,  the  faults  of  his  psychology.  It  is  predominently 
sensualizing;  it  has  also  injured  his  pedagogism.  It  does  not  recognize, 
or  mistakes  what  is  intellectually  original  in  man,  his  (^  priori)  uncon- 
scious, fundamental  tendencies.  Consequently,  it  does  not  gain  a  com- 
plete insight  into  the  organizing  centre  of  all  education,  and  its  final 
goaL  According  to  him,  the  pupil  is  born  only  with  the  capacity  to  re- 
cjive  sensuous  sensations  and  intuitions,  to  cherish  them,  to  unite  and 
separate  them  in  proportion  to  their  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  to  culti- 
vate the  inclinations  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  etc.,  etc. 

The  work  of  education  can  only  be  to  bring  art  and  rule  into  this 
psychological  process,  which  is  self-forming,  and  only  defined  by  out- 
ward things.  In  this,  there  can  be  no  ideal  of  education  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  conduct  men  toward  their  common  ethical  destiny ;  for  the 
psychological  consequences  of  this  theory  do  not  allow  of  such  a  com- 
mon destiny.  Each  becomes  only  that  which  his  surroundings  make  of 
him,  (accidentally  or  through  education).  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  an  all- 
determining  success  is  ascribed  to  education,  which  it  does  not  in  reality 
possess ;  on  the  other  side,  its  final  value  is  still  a  subordinate  one,  for 
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It  concerns  only  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  the  position  which  lie  is 
to  occupy  in  life,  and  not  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  individuality. 
As  Bencke*s  psychology  has  not  paid  duo  attention  to  this  deeper 
i^tudy  of  man,  so  his  pedagogical  principles  have  not  hecn  able  to  re- 
trieve it ;  and  so  the  pedagogical  debate  can  only  be  carried  to  decisive 
conclusion  upon  another,  the  psychological  field. 

III.      PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLE  IK  MODERN  PEDAGOOT. 

Thus  far,  our  examination  shows  us  two  things,  the  pedagogical  ques- 
tion is  at  all  times  and  in  the  last  degree  a  psychological  one.  The 
previous  criticisms  have  given  us  the  right  to  turn  from  the  two  psy- 
chological systems  which  were,  till  now,  bu.sy  in  remodeling  pedagogism, 
and  to  seek  another  psychological  fundamental  view  of  man.  The  author 
can  not  be  blamed  for  returning  to  his  own  psychological  results,  which 
he  has  made  known  in  his  two  principal  works  upon  roan,  "Anthro- 
pology "  and  *'  Psychology,"  as  also  in  his  '*  Ethics."  They  will  be  here 
judged  fi'om  a  new  point  of  view  that  we  may  Icarn  if  a  more  successful 
reform  of  education  may  bo  expected  from  them,  than  from  previously 
accepted  principles. 

At  the  same  time,  tho  curious  fact  will  appear,  that  what  our  psychol- 
ogy ought  to  demand  of  a  future  educational  theory,  is  already  furnished 
us  in  the  underlying  thought  of  FrubePs  educational  method.  Both 
agree  in  what  we  hold  to  be  the  decisive  starting  point  of  all  in- 
structional reforms,  while  at  the  same  timo  we  must  as.<^!rt,  that  in  both 
systems,  this  is  not  recognized  or  at  least  not  sufficiently.  Education 
can  create  nothing  in  the  pupil,  can  not  give  him  any  thing  from  with- 
out; it  can  only  develop  into  consciousness  the  talents  which  he 
already  possesses,  by  arousing  his  activity.  Only  what  he  has  produced 
in  himself  and  can  continue  to  produce,  has  an  enduring  value,  for  that 
becomes  a  constituent  part  of  his  conscious  being.  Every  thing  else 
is  an  accidental  or  fleeting  possession.  Education  and  instruction  should 
concern  themselves  with  this  latter  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  for  it  is 
only  a  means  for  that  first  and  real  aim  of  education. 

To  realize  the  extensive  importance  of  this  axiom,  we  must  consider 
the  following  :  No  sharp  observer  of  men  has  ever  been  able  to  avoid 
the  reflection,  that  every  human  individual,  not  only  in  consequence  of 
his  manner  of  living,  but  already  in  his  earliest  childhood,  differs  dis- 
tinctly from  his  companions  who  have  grown  up  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. It  is  well  known,  that  children  of  the  same  father  and  mother 
are  quite  dissimilar  from  the  beginning;  that  talents  suddenly  appear  in 
the  son.s  qf  which  the  parents  have  never  shown  a  trace,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  lack  capacities  in  which  their  ancestors  were  rich.  A 
new  intellectual  element  enters  into  that  which  is  undeniably  inherited, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  but  is  still  of  an  origin  prior  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual.  In  another,  the  thread  of  inherited 
peculiarities  is  lost,  or  reappears  periodically  in  the  grandchildren.  In 
20 
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this,  there  is  much  that  ix  apparently  lawless  and  ambiguous ;  but  the 
more  reliable  is  the  universal  fact,  that  each  human  being  is  peculiarly 
constructed,  and  not  merely  a  similar  sample  of  his  species;  that  further, 
this  peculiarity  does  not  come  to  him  from  without,  but  is  the  most  orig- 
inal dowry  out  of  that  region  of  his  being,  which  precedes  consciousness. 
It  is  just  as  undeniable  an  experience,  tliat  these  original  peculiarities 
are  never  fully  extinguished  or  transfonned  into  others,  through  life; 
but  that,  iuvstcad,  they  are  all  which  is  really  enduring  in  (he  changes  of 
the  same,  and  they  peep  involuntarily  through  the  highest  culture, 
through  the  best  controlled  character,  quite  perceptibly  at  least  to  the 
possessor.     It  is  true  of  the  human  being,  what  the  poet  says, 

*'  S<i  muit  thou  be,  caiitt  not  e*ca|)e  thyself. 
And  neither  time  nor  power  cnn  ever  rnimble 
The  consciout  form  which  lire  develops." 

In  more  strongly  endowed  individuals,  who  on  that  account  are  called 
talented  geniuses^  this  individuality  is  mostly  a  prevailing  fundamental 
force,  around  which,  as  around  a  centre,  the  others  gather  and  support 
it,  or  at  least,  are  subordinate  to  it  in  strength.  This  force  is  never 
directed  towards  anything  merely  Utopian  and  unreal;  but  in  deep, 
inner  interchange  with  the  objective  world,  finds  in  it  its  sure  comple- 
ment, which  finding,  however,  does  not  consist  in  passive  reception,  but 
in  self-active  appropriation.  Every  thing  intellectually  creative  and 
progressive  springs  from  such  inherent,  fundamental  forces. 

Tt  may  bo  doubted,  and  this  doubt  would  be  a  principal  objection  to 
the  fundamental  view  of  man  which  we  hero  defend,  if  this  quality  of 
genius  reaches  down  to  the  countless  crowd  of  unimportant  men,  whom 
experience  shows  us,  at  a  superficial  glance,  to  be  mere  samples  of  the 
human  species  only,  because  of  the  worthless  and  disagreeable  aspects 
w^hich  sensual  impulses  and  passions  have  stamped  upon  them.  If  this 
doubt  had  any  foundation,  then  mankind  would  be  separated  by  a  deep 
chasm,  it  would  be  a  strictly  divided  double  race ;  on  the  one  side,  a 
thinly  scattered  community  of  intellectually  gifted,  progressive  geniuses, 
on  the  other,  a  stationary  mass,  incapable  of  being  intellectually  aroused. 

The  violence  of  the  rent  which  would  be  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  this  supposition,  should  teach  us  how  daring  and  untimely  such 
a  conception  would  be.  By  the  unlimited  gradations  of  real  culture, 
and  possible  capacity  of  culture,  which  are  visible  in  the  human  race,  it 
is  actually  impossible  and  contradictory  to  draw  an  absolute  border  line 
between  this  side  and  that  one,  where  genius  might  still  exist,  and 
where  it  might  be  completely  extinguished. 

But  experience  contradicts  this  disparagement  of  the  human  race  still 
more  directly.  Where  we  succeed  in  approaching  the  apparentl}^  most 
stupid  race  of  human  beings,  that  which  is  perverted  l>y  entire  want  of 
culture,  or  wholly  incorrect  culture,  near  enough  to  study  it  clovsely,  we 
shall  discover  also  in  it  the  first  beginnings  of  a  present,  or  the  (ruin- 
ous) remnants  of  a  vanished  cultivation.     Not  a  tribe  is  so  animalized. 
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that  it  is  incapable  of  rising  above  mere  natural  needs ;  every  where  we 
find  attempts  of  human  invention  to  improve  the  purely  natural  state, 
with  the  dimly  working  impulsi^  to  choose  practically  among  different 
means;  every  where  we  find  the  beginnings  of  customs  and  habits 
which  regulate  social  life.  But  even  the  weakest  examples  of  this  hu- 
manity can  not  be  thought  of,  without  presupposing  a  creative  capacity, 
not  imposed  from  without,  but  originating  within,  which  responds  to  the 
willing  imitation  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  In  short,  we  must  recog- 
nize also  here  a  process  of  culture,  small  and  of  limited  operation ;  but 
so  weak  and  sporadic,  that  no  progressive  cultivation  like  that  of  the 
"  civilised  races  "  can  be  developed  out  of  it. 

Psychology  has  treated  all  this,  according  to  its  deep,  fundamental 
conditions,  under  the  names  of  "active"  and  "passive,"  "imparting 
and  receiving  genius,"  sufficiently,  to  venture  this  assertion,  ba5u;d  upon 
experience,  that  individuality  is  every  where  present  in  all  human  races. 
And  the  cherishing  of  just  this  element  is  assigned  to  education. 

This  gives  a  much  wider,  thoroughly  universal  significance  to  educa- 
tion itself.  The  more  advanced  civilized  races  can  and  must  become 
educators  of  the  backward  ones,  in  a  full  and  real  sense;  all  the  activity 
of  foreign  missions,  all  missions  to  the  heathens,  ought  to  have  only 
this  meaning  and  result ;  i.  «.,  it  should  offer  nothing  foreign,  or  obtrude 
its  own  outlived  and  decaying  precepts ;  but  in  the  first  place,  develop 
the  universal  consciousness  of  human  morality,  and  then,  just  as  with 
the  child,  rouse  the  slumbering  religious  feelings,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning, should  not  bo  in  the  least  dogmatical.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  no 
secret,  how  little  in  accordance  with  pcdagogisra  the  missionaries  have 
performed  their  high  work  ;  and  thus  it  is  clearly  explained,  why  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  healthy  and  lasting  fruits. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  uncertain  results  of  .single,  "practical" 
observations,  do  not  sufiice  finally  and  thoroughly  for  a  decision  upon 
the  cardinal  points  of  culture  and  education,  but  that  neither  does  an 
abstract  theory,  mide  up  of  imperfect  premises;  that  we  must  inquire 
of  experience,  and  onl}'  of  experience,  but  experience  of  the  widest 
possible  kind.  The  question  is,  what  are  the  common  fundamental  im- 
pulses in  man  ? 

To  develop  these,  and  to  bring  them  into  ruling  and  serving  harmony 
with  each  other,  is  certainly  the  real  aim  and  highest  success  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  collective  people^s  life,  as  well  as  in  the  narrower  province 
of  pedagogism.  But  this  success  will  first  be  assured,  when  the  con- 
trolling fundamental  forces  are  raised  out  of  the  natural  form  to  the 
level  of  character,  clear  insight,  and  free,  conscious  will.  This  self 
emancipation,  this  transition  from  obedience  and  trusting  subjection  to 
authority,  to  self-education  and  self-control,  education  should  make  its 
second  principal  aim,  while  it  prepares  the  pupil  through  gradual  de- 
velopment for  that  self-control.  The  starting  point  and  goal  of  all  ed- 
ucation and  human  culture  is  thus  designated ;  roan's  education  is  never 
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truly  finished,  as  long  as  he  lives.  Tt  should  only  be  withdrawn  more  and 
more  from  outward  influences,  and  enter  into  original,  free,  conscious 
self  determination. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  only  given  the  framework  of  certain 
universal  conceptions,  which,  as  such,  can  claim  to  be  truthful,  but 
which  are  practically  too  abstract  and  indefinite  to  afford  a  basis  for  edu- 
cational laws.  For  that,  it  is  necessary  to  study  more  closely  our  funda- 
mental impulses  and  their  innermost  relation  to  each  other,  also  to  dis- 
cover what  **  temperament "  and  what  "  character  "  signify,  and  how  the 
direct  natural  form  of  the  will  may  be  raised  gradually  into  character. 
All  this,  rich  and  comprehensivo  as  it  is,  can  only  be  disposed  of  by 
scientific  psychology.  May  we  be  allowed  to  express  the  results  of  our 
researches  in  a  brief  statement? 

1.  Man  enters  life,  through  conception  and  birth,  as  a  psychical  indi- 
vidual, a  specifically  limited  **  sensuous  being,"  along  with  other  partially 
.  similar,  partially  lower  beings,  who  are  endowed  with  the  impulses  of 
this  sensuous  being.  Seen  in  this  light,  man  is  only  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation.  It  would  be  insufficient  to  say  he  Juia  this,  like  other 
transitory  impulses.  For  the  uninterruptedly  accompanying  feeling 
(consciousness)  of  himself,  changes  as  uninterruptedly  into  the  impulse 
of  the  assertion  (preservation)  of  himself  Therefore  this  impulse  ac- 
companies him  with  equal  certainty  through  the  most  various  changes 
and  disguises  of  real  selfishness;  as  its  dual  form  (^* individual "  and 
**  sexual  *^  impulse)  is  the  most  energetic  and  obstinate.  It  must  there- 
fore, in  both  respects,  become  the  principal  object  of  watchful  educa- 
tional aclivit}'. 

That  impulse  appears  in  the  child  with  the  first  signs  of  life,  as  yet 
only  in  an  ingenuous  natural  form.  It  is  far  from  conscious  selfishness. 
But  because  of  the  feeling  of  weakness  and  helplessness,  it  acts  involun- 
tarily, as  self-aim,  treating  every  thing  else  as  a  means.  In  opposition 
to  this  instinctive  feeling  for  self,  education  must  develop,  as  early  as 
possible,  the  feeling  of  obedience,  subjection  to  foreign  authority.  It 
will  be  shown  out  of  what  slumbering  capacity  this  is  possible. 

As  long  as  the  child  is  growing,  and  has  not  attained  to  the  full  feel- 
ing of  his  individuality,  only  one  side  of  the  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion prevails,  viz.,  the  impulse  of  individuality.  When  the  human 
being  is  advanced  (grown  up)  to  organic  full  personality,  then  there 
comes  out  upon  the  dark  background  of  his  being,  which  is  based  upon 
the  oneness  of  the  sexes,  and  includes  all  human  individuals,  the  sexual 
impulse,  the  second  form  of  the  fundamental  impulse.  This,  however, 
proves  to  be  the  mightiest  and  most  profound  form  of  the  self-preserving 
impulse,  because  in  it,  not  only  the  individual,  but  also  the  race  is 
affirmed.  Therefore,  it  works  as  something  overpowerful,  more  than 
individual,  in  and  through  the  individual ;  it  destroys  involuntarily  its 
reserved  self-satisfaction,  and  compels  it  to  open  itself  to  the  completing 
other,  to  find  first  in  this  union  its  self-satisfaction, — at  the  risk  of  losing 
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its  individuality ;  so,  surely,  this  inner  relation  of  both  impulses  announ- 
ces already  upon  the  plane  of  temperament,  that  the  solitary  individual 
is  witliout  value  and  importance,  and  first  receives  these  when  it  yields 
self-sacrificingly  to  the  whole,  the  race. 

Now  it  is  most  significant,  and  a  strong  proof  that  man,  already  con- 
sidered as  a  sensuous  being,  is  more  than  a  mere  sensuous  being,  that 
sexual  love,  in  order  to  preserve  the  human  form,  must  be  feelingly 
individualized  from  the  heart.  The  one  sex  does  not  seek  the  other  till 
an  individually  sympathetic  choice  takes  place.  The  impulse  receives 
the  character  of  tender  inclinations  (gemiithsneigung),  which  for  good 
reasons,  is  most  easily  recognized  and  prominent,  as  a  normal  appear- 
ance,  in  the  sexual  love  of  women. 

As  the  moral  fostering  of  this  impulse  as  a  rule  lies  beyond  real  ed- 
ucation and  should  be  left  to  self-education,  we  shall  not  consider  these 
important  and  interesting  relations  in  the  following  remarks.  But  for 
the  sake  of  comprehensive  completeness,  we  will  hint,  that  just  the 
tender  form  of  human  sexual  love  should  become  the  means  of^ raising 
this  whole  province  of  feeling  into  the  specially  moral  one.  In  mar- 
riage, in  the  family,  the  whole  supplementary  "idea  of  communion," 
the  real  principle  of  morality,  is  placed  in  direct,  natural  form  before 
the  eyes  of  men. 

Moreover,  we  must  suggest,  and  this  view  is  very  important,  that 
roan  is  not  yet  really  individualized  within  the  sphere  of  the  impulse  of 
self-preservation,  or  as  a  sensuous  being.  That  double  impulse  is  com- 
mon to  all  without  exception;  and  it  must  be  so,  for  it  is  the  strong  in- 
dispensable foundation,  by  means  of  which  the  individual  and  the  race 
is  able  to  assert  itself;  therefore,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  the  universal 
condition  out  of  which  tliu  other  individualizing  impulses  can  spring. 
The  individual  difference  of  that  double  impulse  consists  solely  in  the 
relatively,  greater  or  smaller  strength  with  which  it  maintains  itself  in  the 
consciousness  of  different  individuals,  which  degree  of  strength  is  also 
original  and  involuntary.  It  can  indeed  be  modified  by  education  and 
culture,  but  it  is  always  essentially  felt,  and,  where  it  is  strong,  needs 
constant,  self-educating  watchfulness. 

2.  Now  psychology  proves  through  the  presence  of  ** ideas"  in  human 
consciousness,  that  man*s  individuality  is  not  alone  the  sensuous  and 
superficial  one,  whose  fundamental  impulse  and  its  dependent  instincts, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  animal  world,  reach  their  goal  and  destiny  in  the 
double  preservation  of  thu  individual  and  species,  but  (hat  man  is  at  the 
same  time  intellectually  individualized  through  the  peculiar  direction  of 
his  knowledge,  feeling  and  will,  in  which  all  originally  differ.  We  have 
called  this  individuality  '*  genius,"  and  already  upon  this  ground  assert- 
ed the  universality  of  genius,  as  a  point  of  experience. 

These  points  of  individuality  are,  therefore,  only  the  realizing  means 
and  the  matter,  in  which  this  higher  individuality  forms  itself.  Genius 
becomes  sensualized  by  these  natural  conditions,  but  while  it  degrades 
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them  to  its  means,  it  spiritualizes  them  at  the  same  time ;  the  human 
organization  i«  elevated,  gradually,  to  a  copy  as  well  as  an  instrument 
of  the  spirit.  The  former,  in  physiognomy,  glance,  voice,  in  all  the 
bodily  motions  which  mirror  the  intellectual  character;  the  latter  in  the 
practical  functions  and  technical  arts,  in  which  the  body  is  practiced ; 
finally,  in  the  control  and  harmony  of  the  sensuous  feelings  and  impul- 
ses, which,  being  subjected  to  a  spiritual  aim  of  life,  cease  to  claim  in- 
dependent rights  and  to  find  their  own  aim  in  their  gratification.  We 
characterized  this  as  *'  the  making  the  impulses  ethical  ^'  (ethisirung), 
and  its  collective  result  is  what  can  be  called  human  culture. 

The  work  of  leading  the  growing  being  in  all  these  ways  toward  hu- 
mane culture  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  This  work  is  many  sided  and 
makes  great  demands,  but  its  "value  is  only  introductory.  It  prepares 
man  to  become  the  capable  active  instrument  of  *  the  idea  *;  but  it  does 
not  awaken  him  to  the  consciousness  of  what  the  nature  of  the  idea  is, 
or  in  ^hat  peculiar  form  it  is  represented  in  his  endowments.  This  is 
the  essential,  positive  work  of  education,  its  centre  and  goal. 

For  even  as  genius  is  that  which  truly  individualizes  man,  so  it  is  plain 
that  the  only  purpose  of  human  historical  existence,  is  to  develop  this 
genius  to  its  full,  conscious  realization,  at  least  approximately,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  conditions  which  its  earthly  existence  and  particular 
social  position  allow. 

But  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  highly  injurious  error  to  combat,  an 
error  which  must  paralyze  all  true  educational  progress,  as  it  would  prac- 
tically serve  to  justify  all  the  retarding  regulations  in  Germany,  which  we 
now  lament  It  is  the  almost  universal  idea,  that  genius  is  indeed  a  very 
desirable,  but  only  exceptional  gift  of  privileged  intellects,  of  which  no 
trace  can  be  discovered  among  the  majority  of  men ;  but  that  education 
has  only  to  consider  this  majority,  the  average  of  men.  And  this  opin- 
ion is  thus  further  expressed;  that  if  that  'Miighest^*  measure  be  ap- 
plied to  education,  it  would  become  wholly  impracticable,  would  neg- 
lect the  common  needs,  and  merge  into  an  extravagant  chase  after  the 
impossible,  in  order  to  satisfy  an  idealistic  phantom.  And  indeed  all  the 
controversies  against  the  **  hollow  educational  theories  of  the  present 
time,'*  against  the  "  haughtiness  *'  which  they  nurse  in  man,  against  the 
rebellious  spirit  which  denies  all  authority  and  even  attacks  the  sancti- 
fied truths  of  faith,  in  short,  all  that  which  we  see  in  education,  st^tte  and 
church  rising  up  against  the  new  reformatory  efibrts,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  common  dogma,  that  the  majority  of  men  are  only  similar  samples  of 
their  species,  who  must  be  led  by  authority,  that  nothing  savoring  of  ge- 
nius, nothing  peculiar,  can  be  discovered  in  them,  which  would  capaci- 
tate them  for  intellectual  freedom  and  independence. 

This  is  really  the  old,  truly  pagan  illusion,  that  an  impassable  divis- 
ion line  exists  in  the  human  race,  which  destines  the  majority  to  believe, 
obey  and  serve,  and  provides  6n1y  the  few  \iith  the  right  to  rule  and 
command.     Also,  that  the  truths  of  faith  arc  finished  and  complete,  and 
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that  conscience  has  only  to  receive  and  submissively  acknowledge  them. 
Its  maxim  is.  education  should  prepare  the  way  for  this  spirit  of  subinis- 
sivcncss.  Formerly  and  again  recently,  various  means  for  such  educa- 
tional training,  indeed  a  whole  sy.stem  of  directions  for  it,  have  been  con- 
trived. And  even  though  the  wiser  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  present 
have  turned  away  from  the  generalities  of  that  principle,  they  still  do  not 
dare  to  reject  its  consequences  and  workings  and  to  clearly  confess  to 
themselves  that  education  should  strive  towards  just  the  opposite  goal ; 
to  develop  the  independence  and  peculiarities  of  men  at  all  (fancied) 
risks,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  great  work. 

The  way  in  which  individuality  is  still  treated,  when  it  appears,  may 
serve  as  a  proof,  that  this  warning  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  Where  it 
really  forces  a  path  for  itself,  it  can  not  be  killed,  but  it  is  willingly  al 
lowed  only  in  the  impracticable  province  of  art,  or  in  the  department  of 
useful  and  practical  inventions.  When  it  seeks  to  work  productively  in 
the  state,  and  church,  in  science  and  education,  it  is  considered  highly 
inimical  an<l  inconvenient  and  must  expect  most  obstinate  resistance. 

8.  It  will  indeed  not  bo  easy  to  extirpate  these  fatal  and  far  reaching 
errors  in  their  principle  and  its  roots.  It  can  only  be  done,  finally  and 
completely  (which  must  be  said,  even  though  it  will  not  be  willingly 
heard),  through  philosophical  culture,  by  exhaustive  psychology  and 
ethics,  inasmuch  as  these  actually  prove,  by  a  complete  exposition  of  all 
the  forms  of  genius  (individuality),  that  in  this  genius  alone  lies  the 
true  and  most  effectual  incentive  to  all  the  intercourse  among  men, 
which  is  not  based  upon  direct  sensual  aims.  Only  because  men's  origi- 
nal capacities  are  intellectually  different,  are  they  involuntarily  and  con- 
stantly urged  to  mutual  completion,  even  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes.  Altogether,  each  can  arrive  to  full  self-development  only  in  sup- 
plementary association  with  others,  influencing  and  being  influenced  by 
them.  This  is  because  others  are  able  to  offer  them  something  peculiar, 
and  also  to  receive  the  like  from  them,  i.  «.,  it  is  because  of  the  originally 
different  endowment  of  each,  or  as  psychology  expresses  it,  the  relative 
"productive''  and  •* receptive"  genius. 

Further  still  this  mutual  devotion  is  the  source  of  true  morality.  Men 
can  enduringly  and  successfully  conquer  this  most  mighty,  continually 
wakeful  power  within,  this  impulse  of  individuality  (self  preservation 
impulse)  only  by  being  compelled  to  subordinate  and  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  good  of  others  and  the  community.  Only  the  mightier  incentive,  the 
•higher  love,  is  able  effectually  to  weaken  and  obliterate  the  lower. 

But  just  this  becomes  the  most  enduring  spring  of  man's  self  satisfac- 
tion, objectively  of  his  perfection,  subjectively  and  in  the  feeling  of  this 
perfection,  of  his  felicity.  It  is  so  continually  affirmed  by  experience, 
that  this  can  be  found,  not  in  hollow  brooding  over  one's  self,  or  in  self- 
ish plans  and  velleities,  but  alone  in  devotion  to  the  community  and  in 
enthusiastic  love  for  it,  that  it  needs  here  no  further  proof.     That  coth- 
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munity  is,  therefore,  with  all  which  depends  upon  it  and  all  which  it 
helps  to  realize,  the  objective  good  for  all,  and  for  each,  in  a  peculiar  way 
his  own  good,  the  source  of  his  perfection,  of  his  morality,  of  liis  felicity. 

4.  If  now  beyond  all  doubt  the  true  goal  of  the  collective  education  of 
youth,  .and  of  every  continued  self-education,  is  only  to  bo  found  by 
making  the  individual  more  iit  for  that  ethical  intercourse,  it  follows 
that  this  can  be  done  on  principle  and  primarily,  only  by  developing  his 
intellectual  faculties  on  all  sides  into  consciousness,  into  free  conscious 
possession  and  enjoyment,  or,  as  ethics  more  clearly  and  universally  ex- 
presses it,  by  raising  man  out  of  the  form  of  temperament,  which  is  ser- 
vile and  instinctive,  into  that  of  character,  which  is  con:scious  and  helf- 
rccognizing.  The  forming  of  character  in  a  word  in  that  universal  and 
pregnatU  sense,  is  the  only  goal  of  all  education  and  the  certain  result  of 
a  successful  one. 

Every  other  principle  of  education  be  it  wholly  or  only  partially  at 
variance  with  these  views,  should  be  rejected  as  false,  or  at  least  insuffic- 
ient. This  conception  can  also  serve  as  a  critical  rule,  by  which  to  clas- 
sify previous  instructional  theories,  according  to  their  worth  or  woilh- 
lessness.  For  one  who  has  not  the  richest  and  deepest  conception  of 
man,  can  not  grasp  fully,  and  not  in  its  depths,  the  work  of  his  educa- 
tion. Lit  it  not  be  considered  presuming,  therefore,  if  we  are  obliged 
to  assert,  supported  by  those  philosophic  fundamental  views  of  man,  that 
the  highest  precepts  of  education  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  if  dis- 
covered, have  at  least  not  yet  been  referred  to  their  final  clearly  con- 
scious principle. 

[t  can  not  be  denied  that  the  instinct  of  genius,  a  sure  practical  glance, 
has  often  hit  upon  (he  right  thing;  indeed  it  should  be  emphatically  recog- 
nized. If  it  is  demanded,  which  demand  certainly  can  not  be  refused,  that 
this  partial  .hucccss  be  insured,  that  the  fundamental  thought  contained 
in  it  be  raised  to  its  full  and  enduring  recognition  and  at  the  same  time 
be  realized  for  all  pedagogical  nieds,  this  can  be  attained  only  through 
elcar  insight  into  principles,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  is  still 
left  for  the  future  to  do,  but  for  a  future  which  may  begin  immediately  ; 
for  that  highest  principle  is  discovered,  at  least  on  the  part  of  philoso- 
phy through  the  theory  of  the  universality  of  genius. 

IV.    TOe  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALL  EDUCATION. 

On  another  occasion  we  ventured  the  assertion,  that  the  theory  which  we 
represent,  is  the  first  which,  at  least  through  its  principle  and  with  the  de- 
cided consciousness  of  its  opposition  to  all  previous  views,  is  qualified  to* 
found  a  science  of  the  intellect,  suitable  to  the  presmt  Christian  plane  of 
the  world.  For  what  it  proves  of  the  endowment  which,  previous  to  all 
experiments,  lies  in  every  human  being,  and  which  is  destined  to  leave 
its  concealnunt  and  appear  in  the  light  of  consciousness,  is  precisely 
the  same  which  the  Christian  faith  has  announced  as  its  fundamental 
truth,  which  on  the  contrary  was  and  always  remained  inaccessible  to 
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the  ancient  world,  in  oriental  culture  and  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
classical  people ;  that  all  men  without  exception,  are  equal  before  God, 
because  they  are  created  in  his  *^  image/*  are  his  *'  children/*  i.  e.^  are 
spirits  in  that  words*  deepest  significance. 

This  lias  hunccforth  become  the  new,  practical  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  containing  a  fullness  and  depth  of  blissful  consequences, 
which  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  fathomed.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  experienced  consciousness  of  a  cultivation  which  develops  all  ideas 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  perceive  the  omnipresence  and  intensive  power 
of  genius,  and  to  remodel  after  it  the  science  of  the  intellect. 

We  cnn  say  the  same,  and  for  just  the  same  reason,  of  the  principle 
of  the  education  which  is  to  satisfy  the  Christian  era  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  fundamt^ntal  law  of  all  intellectual  life,  that  knowl- 
edge and  theory  can  only  be  formed,  when  the  fact  has  been  ascertained, 
with  all  its  power  and  essentiality,  here  also  the  correct  method  and  the 
complete  execution  of  the  same,  can  first  appear  when  all  preparatory  at- 
tempts have  been  tested,  their  unfitness  discovered,  and  urgent  practical 
needs  have  proved  indisputably  the  necessity  of  something  new. 

We  believe  we  have  proved,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  this  moment 
has  noiD  arrived ;  nevertheless  it  will  surprise  no  one,  if  we  add  that,  on 
this  account,  the  direct  practical  demands  should  not  be  too  exorbitant. 
Also  for  education,  all  the  consequences  of  the  Christian  principle  arc  not 
yet  deduced,  nay  are  scarcely  hinted  at  And  when  science  does  it,  it 
should  add  the  cautious  acknowledgement,  that  this  is  only  an  ideal 
project,  which  can  not  be  put  into  execution  either  immediately,  or  in  all 
its  parts  simultaneously.  Nevertheless,  it  is  invaluable ;  for  it  casts  a 
sure  light  upon  future  development  and  the  nearest  problems,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  it  ^hows  what  the  only  con'ect  beginning  of  all  educa- 
tion must  be,  to  enable  us  to  turn  safely  into  the  new  road.  It  destroys 
forever  false  starting  points  and  mistaken  premises.  Finally  it  offers  a 
sure  critical  measure  by  which  to  recognize  what  was  ins^ufficient,  false, 
even  preposterous,  in  the  previous  practice.  And  it  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant practical  point,  to  devote  the  latter  to  destruction,  unrelentingly 
and  immediately.  **  To  understand  every  thing  "  is  not  only  to  **  forgive 
every  thing"  as  was  once  correctly  said,  but  also  to  designate  clearly  the 
limits  of  forgiveness  and  the  moment  of  reform,  in  order  to  break  the  road 
decisively  for  the  change. 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  first  axiom  of  Christian  pedagogism,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  God — and  just  this  is  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  new  period — can  only  consist  in  this;  that  equal  education, 
nurture,  and  care  should  be  furnished  to  each  child,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  being.  The  fact  that  this  work  is  unattainable  in  its  full  ac- 
tual permanence,  should  not  prevent  us  from  seeking  its  solution,  at  least 
approximately,  and  step  by  step. 

(1.)  It  includes  two  things:  All  education  should  be  popular  or  gene- 
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ral,  and  the  first  object  of  this  education  should  be  to  cherish  the  body 
and  its  health.  This  is  the  only  thorough  beginning  of  all  education,  for, 
as  a  solid  basis,  it  is  indispensable  to  future  culture.  It  will  be  shown 
at  the  close,  what  direct  practical  results  of  the  highest  importance  follow 
from  this  principle. 

(2.)  IIencc>,  education  should  begin  in  the  lap  of  the  family  and  remain 
in  this  circle  as  long  as  possible.  With  this  assertion,  pcdagogism 
reaches  back  to  the  ethical-political  problem,  to  found  a  better  family 
life,  to  cultivate  proper  parents,  conscientious  fathers,  wise  and  dutiful 
mothers  ;  so  that  upon  these  conditions,  the  results  of  a  better  education 
mu.st  be  already  presupposed,  in  order  to  make  the  commencement  of 
correct  education  for  the  future  generation  possible,  otherwise  it  would 
never  come  to  this  con^mencement 

The  practical  circle  which  here  lies  before  us,  meets  us  in  all  great 
problems  of  historical  culture.  What  is  new  and  what  is  to  be  in  the 
future,  must  nevertheless  already  exist  in  order  to  insure  that  future  for 
the  community.  Human  history,  or  more  correctly  the  more  than 
human  power  ruling  in  human  history,  which  we  fittingly  call  **  provi- 
dence," breaks  this  circle  energetically  by  rousing  up  geniuses  in  the 
right  places  and  at  the  moments  of  the  greatest  needs.  To  the  future  of 
what  is  to  be,  it  sends  beforehand  more  highly  gifted  individuals  who, 
enthusiastically  full  of  the  new  idea,  hold  up  a  picture  of  the  same,  as  a 
problem,  to  the  gaze  of  the  backward  race,  and  arc  thus  the  practical 
prophets  of  that  future.  In  this  way  every  idea  of  culture  first  en- 
tered into  history;  it  urges  on  kindred  minds,  and  these  do  not  rest 
until  they  have  given  it  its  appropriate  realization. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  (and  this  fact  should  be  noted),  that  the 
idea  must  appear,  in  its  clearness  and  ripeness,  in  him  who  is  first  moved 
by  it,  for  much  that  is  foreign  and  unsuitable  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple may  indeed  be  mixed  with  it,  either  through  incompleteness,  or  one 
sided  extravagance.  This  cla.ssification  must  be  left  to  the  future ;  and 
we  shall  also  have  grounds  in  the  present  case  for  referring  to  these  fair 
cautions. 

(3.)  The  second  axiom,  the  result  of  more  thorough  psychological  in- 
sight, would  read  thus ;  that  education  and  instruction  should  bring 
nothing  into  the  pupil  from  without,  because  indeed  this  is  impossible 
if  what  is  won  is  to  become  his  lasting  possession.  The  right  educa- 
tion can  only  develop  gradually  the  capacities  which  alread}'  exist  in 
him,  antl  that  portion  of  instruction  which  is  to  be  won  by  inculcation 
only,  must  be  refi-ired,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  self-activity  of  the  pu- 
pil. On  the  whole  the  principle  must  be  asserted ;  no  knowledge  except 
it  aims  at  development  by  performance. 

At  a  first  glance,  one  would  think  that  the  more  cultivated  pedagogues 
of  the  present  time  must  already  coincide  on  this  point.  When  we  look 
more  closely,  however,  we  shall  see  that  the  necessary  clearness  in  regard 
to  the  highest  and  final  consoquences  of  it,  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
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Also  here,  a  profound  antagonism  of  principles  still  divides  the  previous 
methods  of  education  from  those  whose  beginnings  in  the  present  and 
whose  completion  in  the  future  we  wish  to  vindicate.  The  wide-spread 
view  which  we  saw  strengthened  by  the  theories  of  Herbart  and  Beneke 
holds  that  education  with  a  certain  omnipotence  can,  through  the  right 
application  of  artificial  means,  make  what  it  chooses  out  of  the  pupil. 
This  illusion  rests  mainly  upon  the  prejudice  that  what  is  true,  good,  and 
holy  can  be  imparted  to  man,  can  be  taught  him,  and  thus  become  a 
part  of  his  mind  for^  ver,  and  make  a  new  man  of  him.  Daily  experi- 
ence must  convince  educators  and  teachers  of  the  people,  that  this  is  not 
possible.  While  they  seek  the  cause  of  their  failure  in  the  wrong  place, 
they  neglect  to  attend  to  right  and  more  effectual  means,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  high  powers  which  arc  originally  given  to  man,  but  which 
these  teachers  wish  to  furnish  him  from  without. 

(4.)  Upon  the  neglect  of  what  is  inherent  in  man  depends  the  funda- 
mental view  which,  in  religious  education,  and  in  the  most  important 
part  of  instruction,  the  religious,  has  brought  its  injurious  results  into 
the  present  period,  where  it  still  strives  to  gain  ground.  It  asserts  that 
the  ** natural"  man  is  corrupted  by  the  "fall,*'  by  •* original  sin,"  bur- 
dened with  an  original  capacity  for  evil;  out  of  himself,  out  of  this  natu- 
ralness, no  good  can  come.  He  must  be  awakened  by  **  grace,''  must  be 
born  again.  But  this  '*  grace"  can  not  come  to  him  through  or  out  of 
himself,  but  from  without,  through  faith  in  divine  revelations,  and 
through  the  "  way  of  salvation,"  described  therein. 

We  surely  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  deep  eternal  truth  which  is  con- 
tained in  these  expressions,  nor  to  attack  it  But  it  must  submit  to  being 
freed  from  its  psychologically  incorrect  form,  it  will  then  expand  in  itself. 
The  abrupt  and  direct  dualism  which  is  arbitrarily  erected  between  the 
natural  and  renewed  spirit  of  man,  will  not  escape  a  psychological  revis- 
ion. Tt'must  be  led  back  to  the  energetic  distinction  between  "tempera- 
ment" and  "character."  If  the  hypothesis  of  the  "  fall"  (historical  or 
prehistorical)  is  necessary  to  explain  the  presence  of  "  radical  evil  "  in 
man,  that  is,  as  Kant  very  cautiously  expresses  it,  "  the  i)redominant  in- 
clination to  receive  into  his  will  sensuous-selfish  motives,"  it  should  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  psychology,  and  pedagogism  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  its  very  precipitate  consequences.  The  facts  alone  on  which 
psychology  is  based  will  not  be  changed  by  it 

The  asserted  outwardness  of  the  appropriation  of  faith,  and  the  histo- 
rical form  which  is  given  to  revelation,  must  submit  to  a  thorough  cor- 
rection. They  are  not  only  unessential  additions  which  may  be  carried 
as  hannlcss  ballast,  but  through  the  exclusive  importance  which  is  at- 
tached to  them,  they  mislead  one  to  mistake  the  real  kernel  of  life  in 
those  truths,  and  lead  to  errors  which  have  not  only  injured  the  religious 
life  of  the  church,  but  also  the  effectual  awakening  of  relii^ton  in  young 
minds, — and  religious  pedagogism,  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole. 

(5.)  This  finally  brings  us  to  the  third,  and  most  important  point 
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What  must  be  the  highest  goal  and  central  point  of  all  education  and  hu- 
man culture  ?  And  here,  least  of  all,  can  doubt  or  disagreement  exist 
*''  The  formation  of  moral  character/*  is  this  goal ;  the  ancients  called 
it  ** wisdom;*'  the  present  time  calls  it,  the  rule  of  whatever  is  good 
and  purely  human,  *'  humanity.**  There  has  never  been  any  division 
in  opinion,  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  moral  will,  the  character  of  **  good- 
ness,** the  sign  of  humane  intention  for  what  is  good,  wliat  ought  to  be, 
bears  in  itself  its  unmistakable,  never  denied  token. 

(6.)  An  essential  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  about  the  road  to  this 
goal  and  the  secondary  conditions  which  insure  its  attainment,  which  we 
can  not  thoroughly  discuss  here  (this  was  done  in  our  previously  men- 
tioned works),  and  in  regard  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  to  explain 
which  of  the  two  alternatives  we  choose.  These  are  vital  questions  of  such 
far  reaching  importance,  that  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  tbem  would  re- 
quire comprehensive  expositions.  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
such,  then  he  has  the  right  to  give  a  summary  decision,  without  having 
to  fear  the  reproach  of  superficialty  or  unnecessary  arbitrariness. 

Some  one  speak  of  human,  self-conceived  morality,  either  acquired  or 
based  upon  instinct;  of  its  being  entirely  independent  of  religion  and 
pious  emotions,  and  not  in  the  least  inffuenced  by  the  religious  emotions 
of  fear  or  hope;  and  that  it  is  self-sufficient  and  in  itself  its  own  re- 
ward, as  it  is  only  the  involuntary  expression  of  a  noble  nature  full  of 
humane  feeling.     We  shall  not  omit  to  consider  the  claims  of  this  view. 

(7.)  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  such  sober  morality,  planted  in  mere 
unconscious  impulses,  and  instinctive  emotions,  they  must  remember 
that  this  morality,  with  all  its  forms  and  expressions,  still  continues  upon 
tlie  natural  plane,  has  not  risen  to  the  form  of  conscious  *'  character,** 
alone  worthy  of  man.  They  are  the  still  dark  and  sporadically  working 
unenlightened  impulses  of  the  originally  present  (^  priori)  idea  of  good, 
but  which,  mixed  with  other  impulses  as  changeable,  can  offer  no  picture 
of  conscious,  therefore  in  itself  certain,  morality.  Therefore,  because  it 
is  wanting  in  continuance,  this  form  of  morality  is  a  very  frail  dowry  for 
lifv.*,  and  it  can  not  in  the  least  give  to  man  the  inner  satisfaction  which 
religion  yields  him.  Therefore,  they  further  assert,  with  very  good  rea- 
son, that  the  perfected  morality  which  is  clearly  conscious  in  its  motives, 
the  ^*  ethos  **  upon  the  plane  of  character,  can  only  be  won  within  the  pale ' 
of  religion.  For  the  will  first  frees  itself  from  all  wavering  variance  and 
deviation  upon  the  plane  of  religious  morality,  because  in  each  moral 
achievement,  even  down  to  the  single  deed,  it  seeks  to  satisfy  only  the 
one  idea  of  goodness,  (or  as  Kant  more  formally  expresses  it,  *'  duty  for 
duty*s  sake**).  We  have  thus  become  one  with  the  eternal  will  of  good- 
ness, and  its  instrument,  at  least  in  intention  and  conscious  sentiment. 
This  conception  is  here  decisive,  because  it  first  fully  explains  the  whole 
fact  of  conscious  morality.  That  an  eternal  will  of  goodness  is  in  God 
we  experience  in  ourselves,  when  we  are  truly  moved  by  that  moral  en- 
thusiasm which  transforms  our  self- will    For  this  reason  morality  has 
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become  religion,  not  so  that  it  alternates  with  religion  or  supplants  it,  but 
in  this,  that  it  perfects  itself  in  religion  by  receiving  from  it  the  clearest 
and  highest  disremmcnt  of  its  own  true  being  and  with  it,  the  feeling 
of  sincerest  self-certainty. 

(8.)  True  religion  or  piety  in  its  culmination  is  nothing  more  than  the 
continually  present  con.<^riousness  of  the  true  source  out  of  which  we  draw 
our  moral  strength,  and  through  which,  alone,  every  moral  consumma- 
tion is  possible.  It  is  continual  devotion  to  God,  for  it  is  conscious  that 
it  works  only  out  of  that  highest  and  holy  will ;  hence  it  attributes  all  its 
single  achievements  to  him,  not  to  itself.  This  is  the  deepest  and  indis- 
soluble oneness  of  religion  and  morality.  Inversely,  this  restores  its 
highest  value  and  essential  truth  to  theoretical  religion,  in  regard  to  what 
'^  faith  "  is.  and  what  it  is  essential  to  teach. 

On  the  contrary,  a  morality  without  religion  is  without  foundation  and 
superficial,  therefore  cold  and  barren  ;  for  it  lacks  it<«  inspiring  incentive. 
A  religion  without  morality  would  be  abstract  and  dead,  a  mere  thing  of 
perception,  or  better,  an  outwanlly  received  faith,  remaining  a  stranger 
to  our  innermost  being.  Both  lack  that  enthusiasm  which  penetrates 
and  snnctilies. 

(9.)  Tlie  foregoing  hints,  while  they  can  not  scientifically  exhaust  the 
matter,  are  still  fully  sutticicnt  to  conduct  us,  to  the  highest  and  conclud- 
ing axiom,  in  regard  to  the  educational  question. 

To  rouse  true  piety  in  us,  in  the  .»jense  designated  above,  to  make  re- 
ligious opinion  the  constant  snppoiter  and  companion  of  our  life  and 
deeds,  must  constitute  the  higliest  aim  of  education,  the  goal  of  all  its 
special  achievements;  for  the  formation  of  moral^character,  in  an  endur- 
ing and  clearly  conscious  manner,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  true  piety. 

Hence,  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  pupil  should  not  be  nourished  in- . 
cidcntiUy  and  sporatlically,  but  every  thing  in  perception,  emotion  and 
will  should  awaken  this  sentiment,  confirm  it  and  help  to  found  it  in  the 
right  way.  But  this  is  only  possible  when  religion  wins  a  universally 
humane  form,  when  it  harmonizes  with  and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  most 
reliable  researches  of  .science,  and  by  the  noblest  fruits  which  art  and 
human  culture  are  able  to  offer. 

(10.)  The  greatest  injury  however — and  this  pedagogical  mistake 
ought,  first  of  all,  to  be  removed — is  when  the  young  deeply  sensitive 
mind  is  expected  to  receive  doctrines  of  faith  which  are  unintelligible,  in- 
deed wholly  unapproachable  by  it,  and  which  afterward — this  is  the 
unavoidable  result — must  be  denied  by  his  maturer  judgment,  and 
reckoned  the  trumpery  of  an  obsolete  religious  culture.  Thus,  in  the 
most  important  questions  in  regard  to  which  man  needs  clear  convic- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  his  cultivation,  doubt  and  discord  are  sown, 
where  peace  and  the  strongest  confidence  should  be  implanted.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  surveyed  in  detail  how  much  has  been  missed  or  over- 
rated hy  wiser  religious  teachers,  in  the  well-meant,  but  short-sighted 
fear  of  deviating  from  old  traditions.     But  that  the  results  are  most  un« 
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profitable,  is  shown  by  the  inefficiency  for  after  life  of  the  religious  cul- 
ture thus  received.  And  indifference,  dull  listlessness  are  not  the  worst 
results  of  such  a  mistaken,  wholly  unpedagogical  treatment  of  the  most 
important  subject.  In  stronger,  more  resolute  spirits,  disinclination  and 
disgust  are  the  natural  results ! 

We  acknowledge,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
religious  reform  of  our  time — and  no  sensible  person  will  deny  the  need 
of  such  a  reform — to  form  something  new  and  eternally  valuable  out  of 
what  is  old  and  superfluous,  gradually,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  no  of- 
fense shall  be  given  to  pious  spirits,  while  what  is  superfluous  shall  be 
less  and  less  valued.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  practical  means  of  lead- 
ing the  older  part  of  the  community  to  a  freer,  sincerer  and  clearer  view  of 
Christianity,  when  they  see  the  wholesome  workings  of  the  same  upon 
their  children.  Numerous  attempts  at  an  improved  religious  instruction 
have  been  made  in  Germany.  None  have  been  found  reliable,  and  thus 
the  subject  has  remained  an  open  question.  But  it  must  be  solved,  be- 
cause of  its  urgent  importance.  A  thorough,  enduring  reform  can  also 
here  first  come  from  above ;  the  future  preacher  should  be  allowed  a 
free  philosophical  theological  culture,  he  should  be  released  from  all  dog- 
matical compulsion,  and  freedom  should  be  afforded  him  to  proclaim  un- 
hindered his  religious  conviction  as  his  own — as  we  have  seen  philoso- 
phers and  naturalists,  who  have  done  this,  have  particular  effect  upon  be- 
lievers also,  because  their  word,  bursting  forth  out  of  their  independent 
convictions,  just  as  convincingly  worked — and  from  this  renewed  and 
deepened  religious  life  at  the  head  of  the  parish,  a  better  and  more  ef- 
fective introduction  into^the  Christian  fiith  may  be  expected  also  for  the 
growing  believers. 

It  is  desired  thnt  the  oU  failh  of  our  ancestors  may  be  restored  to  us. 
We  share  in  this  wish  with  our  most  fervent  convictions;  we  also  are  not 
willing  to  miss  any  of  the  power  and  blessings  of  this  faith.  But  it  can 
no  longer  be  forced  upon  us  with  the  old  means;  no  road  leads  back- 
ward. The  new  period  must,  in  accordance  with  its  collective  culture, 
reconstrui  t  it  out  of  the  eternally  flowing  spring  of  religion  ;  this  new 
form  does  not  therefore  reject  what  is  historical  in  it,  but  wins  it  again  in 
a  full  historical  sense.  And  this  is  not  merely  an  indefinite  wi.sh,  a  vain 
effort;  the  process  of  this  ** discernment  of  faith"  has  already  begun. 
One  must  resign  himself  to  it,  only  gazing  forward  and  trusting  to  the 
indestructible  power  of  religion. 

• 

V.    THE  IDEA  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  THIS  PRINCIPLE. 

From  this  outline  of  universal  principles,  and  the  highest  goal  of  all 
education,  we  may  claim  the  right  to  decide  the  practical  question  also ; 
where,  in  the  present,  is  the  only  correct  starting  point  given,  from  which 
to  remodel  education  and  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  higher  de- 
mands of  our  time? 

We  can  expect  before  hand,  and  oar  fatherland  may  be  exceedingly 
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proud  of  itf  that  this  roost  important,  not  only  national,  hut  universallj 
human  question  will  first  he  solved  in  Germany,  where  it  was  first  pro- 
posed. Just  as  the  church  reformation  could  only  proceed  out  of  the 
religious  depths  of  the  German  spirit,  so  the  two  most  important  prob- 
lems of  the  present :  a  new  reform  of  the  church,  growing  out  of  a  con- 
tinuously developed  theology,  and  a  national  education  which  is  also 
destined  to  be  the  elementary  culture  of  the  whole  race  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  the  energy  and  depth  of  the  Gkrman  mind.  Both  problems, 
however,  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  pedagogical,  are  more  interiorly 
connected  than  may  seem  at  a  glance.  We  have  learned  that  all  educa- 
tion finds  in  the  cultivation  of  religious  sentiment  its  final  goal  and 
firmest  support.  A  more  effectual  and  thorough  religious  education 
will  be  satisfied  only  with  a  spiritually  renewed  church,  and  inversely, 
religious  education  can  go  hand  in  hand  only  with  a  settled  religious  re- 
form. For  the  best  understanding  must  exist  between  the  liberal  peda- 
gogue and  the  church  believer,  if  it  is  to  go  well  with  the  religious  cul- 
ture of  the  parish.  We  will  leave  it  to  unprejudiced  observers  to  judge 
if  this  harmony  already  exists.  In  both  respects  we  are  referred  to  the 
future,  but  to  a  future  whose  commencements  are  already  given. 

Pestalozti — Intuitional  Method, 

As  regards  the  pedagogical  part,  we  have  already  proclaimed  at  the 
beginning  of  our  article,  and  we  believe  we  have  thus  asserted  nothing 
new  or  objectionable,  that  we  recognize  that  memorable  starting  point 
in  Johann  Ueinrich  Pestalozzi,  because  he  has  discovered  the  only  cor- 
rect  foundation  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  child.  It  may  bo 
still  less  known  in  all  circles,  what  in  his  intended  educational  and  in- 
structional reform  is  eternally  true  and  should  be  consistently  developed. 
We  consider  it  not  yet  superfluous  to  return  to  Pestalozzi's  fundamental 
thought,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  scope,  and  where  something  else,  partly 
supplementary,  and  partly  corrective,  can  be  added. 

What  we  hold  to  be  the  really  memorable  deed  of  Pestalozzi,  what 
through  him  is  forever  won  for  human  culture — is  the  simple  truth,  that 
a  system}! tic  development  of  the  child*s  earliest  consciousness  must  pre- 
cede all  real  instruction — an  achievement  full  of  infinite  blessings,  not 
only  in  its  direct  pedagogical  operations,  but  also  in  the  incidental,  subor- 
dinate result,  that  it  has  opened  the  way  for  a  physical  care  and  hygiene 
of  childhood,  more  in  harmony  with  nature.  And  just  here,  Friedrich 
Frdbel,  his  highly  deserving  follower,  inaugurated  his  plan  of  reform. 
He  has  decidedly  promoted  that  educational  art  of  childhood,  and  if  we 
do  not  err,  completed  it.  But  there  remains  an  unlimited  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  for  the  realization  and  propagation  of  this  educational 
idea.  There  have  been  but  few  beginnings  made  and  these  are 
really  sporadic  and  incidental,  the  varied,  highly  important  work  is  not 
yet,  as  a  whole  and  in  the  intrinsic  parts,  a  national  question.  It  must 
be  raised  up  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  personal  and  private  efforts,  it 
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must  be  given  to  the  legal  organs  of  state  government,  to  be  put  into 
execution.     In  what  way,  and  within  what  limits,  we  shall  here  show. 

Pestalozzi  has  confessed,  with  a  touching  conscientiousness,  that  nu- 
merous partially  unsuccessful  attempts  were  necessary,  before  he  could  see 
clearly  into  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  educational  reform.  As  it 
was  merely  a  starting  point  which  he  won,  and  indeed  only  one  of  the 
starting  points,  as  will  be  shown;  as  further  he  and  his  followers  held 
the  one  for  the  whole :  so  it  will  be  understood,  how  it  could  be  spun  out 
to  such  a  superfluous  and  helpless  breadth,  that  there  was  danger  that 
the  principle  might  be  forgotten  or  overlooked.  Pestalozzi  designated  the 
old  style  of  instruction  as  the  "  monkish-gothic  "  educational  indolence, 
congealed  in  superstitiously  honored  formulas.  We  may  have  shaken 
off  the  "  monkish -gothic,"  but  not  the  countless  remnants  of  superfluous 
trumpery,  which  ever}'  new  educational  method  carries  with  it,  as  life- 
less dregs,  and  from  which  its  representatives,  through  indolence  or  habit, 
expect  the  real  success. 

Every  educational  method  is  in  danger  of  this  ossification,  this  diffu- 
sion into  an  unnecessary  breadth,  if  it  prematurely  mistakes  its  details 
for  generalities,  the  mere  beginning  for  the  end,  the  part  for  the  whole. 
In  this  case  what  is  unessential,  changeable  and  indifferent  will  be  over- 
rated, and  an  illusory  value  attached  to  it,  which  gives  the  opponents  an 
unfailing  opportunity  to  declare  the  whole  principle  to  be  false  and  worth- 
less. We  must  remark  already  that  Frobel's  theory  appears  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  same  dangerous  point  which,  in  the  beginning,  threatened 
the  niethod  of  his  predecessor,  Pestalozzi,  and  a  chief  design  of  the 
following  discussions  is  to  free  it  from  this  danger. 

Pestalozzi  speaks  with  decisive  clearness,  in  one  of  his  later  works,  of 
the  principle  of  his  educational  and  instructional  method,  at  the  same 
time  indirectly  designating  its  limits. 

"When  I  look  back  and  ask  myself  what  have  I  accomplished  for  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  I  find  I  have  placed  the  first  prinriple  of  in- 
struction in  the  recognition  of  intuition,  as  the  absolute  l)asis  of  all 
knowledge,  and  by  the  rejection  of  all  single  theories,  sought  to  discover 
the  essence  of  the  theory  (of  learning  and  teaching)  and  the  primal  form, 
through  which  nature  itself  must  determine  the  culture  of  our  race.*' 
By  **  nature,"  Pestalozzi  means  here,  as  the  sense  of  the  whole  requires, 
not  the  outwardly  objective,  but  the  interior  nature  of  man,  his  original 
capacities.  These  and  only  these  should  be  roused  to  self-consciousness, 
in  order  to  discover  the  **  primal  form"  of  their  culture. 

He  expresses  very  clearly  what  he  means  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  theory  of  intuition,*'  by  the  "art  of  intuition."  The  "intuition,"  from 
which  all  knowledge  must  proceed,  to  which  it  must  be  referred,  or 
through  which  it  must  be  controlled,  does  not  consist  of  passive  acqui- 
escence, but  of  self-active  reception.  From  the  tenrlerest  age,  the  child 
must  be  practiced  in  attentive  observation,  in  discerning  between  what 
is  accidental  and  essential,  and  must  be  guarded  against  all  merely  play* 
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ful  inspeotion.  At  the  same  time,  the  pedagogical  intuition,  by  means  of 
certain  psychologically  arranged  exercises,  must  become  the  '*art  of  in- 
tuition** whiih  afterwards  draws  into  its  circle,  moral,  aesthetic  and  intel- 
lectual intuitions. 

Out  of  the  "  intuition''  of  the  thing,  won  in  this  way,  its  '•  name  " 
arises.  (The  child  should  hear  no  name  which  must  remain  for  him 
empty  word-sounds,  which  he  can  neither  see  nor  understand;  a  highly 
important  unexceptional  form  of  all  instruction,  which  we  still  utter,  as 
a  warning,  for  all  teachers  of  morality  and  religion.)  After  naming  it, 
we  should  proceed  to  designate  its  qualities;  the  definition,  the  distinct 
**  conception "  of  the  thing,  is  developed  from  its  clear  description. 
"Definitions  without  intuitions  create  a  baseless,  fungous  wisdom  which 
({uickly  dies  under  a  cloudless  sky,  sunlight  being  the  poison  of  its  exis- 
tence.'' How  true  is  this  last  remark  of  the  immature  and  unfinished 
wisdom  which  is  furnished  to  the  child ! 

It  is  well  known  that  Pcstalozzi  first  developed  this  art  of  intuition 
from  the  simplest  geometrical  forms,  from  numbers  and  speech ;  hence 
nuulbcr^i,  form  and  speech  arc  the  elementary  objects  of  an  analytical 
dissection  which  he  has  most  extensively  cultivated.  Unfortunately  for 
his  method,  it  was  long  ago  condemned,  and  not  on  its  own  account 
is  it  mentioned  here,  but  only  to  warn  against  a  similar  fault  in  the 
present  case.  A  method,  fundamentally  inspiriting  and  influential,  can, 
by  pausing  too  long  at  the  beginning,  work  itself  into  an  empty,  burden- 
some formality  which  detains  the  pupil  wearisomely  upon  the  lowest 
plane.  That  which  can  and  should  enliven,  has  then  just  the  opposite 
result,  it  becomes  a  deadening  mechanism.  Also  what  is  unessential 
and  incidental  is  easily  stamped  as  essential  and  characteristic.  Finally, 
unintellectual  mediocrity  takes  hold  of  it,  makes  these  unesstntials  the 
peculiar  domain  of  its  efforts,  and  caricatures  a  noble  thing. 

What  Pestalozzi,  in  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  conviction  meant, 
and  what  has  become  the  kindling  spark,  indeed  still  more  what  it  can 
become,  now  and  for  all  time,  is  the  thought  that  only  that  can  become 
the  true  and  intellectual  property  of  the  child  and  also  the  man,  which 
he  has  raised  to  transparent  intuition  i.  e.,  thought  through  and  through, 
and  in  free  perceptive  activity,  brought  forth  out  of  himself.  It  is  then 
for  the  first  time  one  with  his  consciousness,  his  conviction,  which  he 
can  commmand  theoretically  and   practically  every  moment  of  his  life. 

And.  it  was  this  also  which  J.  G.  Fichte  has  greeted  as  the  memora- 
ble deed  of  Pestalozzi,  constituting  an  epoch,  as  the  only  means  of  heal- 
ing an  age  sunken  in  dead  traditions.  A  national  education,  based 
upon  this  principle,  and  continued  energetically  through  several  genera- 
tions, must  awaken  a  new  popular  spirit;  even  more,  must  place  man  in 
this  latter  period  of  his  existence,  "for  the  first  time,  upon  his  own 
feet."  Verily,  the  oAen  lamented,  idealistic,  extravagant  boldness  of 
this  assertion,  docs  not  consist  in  this,  that  the  thought  is  in  itself  false, 

or  controvertible — it  is  rather  perfectly  evident — but  essentially  because 
21 
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its  execution  is  not  impossible,  but  subject  to  very  mediate,  preliminary 
conditions ;  hence  that,  in  its  intelligible  operations,  it  can  become 
visible  only  gradually  and  late.  Fichte  wanted  immediate  results; 
he  wished  the  instant  rise  of  a  new  generation  through  that  means ; 
and  in  that  he  erred,  or  rather — in  order  to  expose  the  essence  of  his 
reasonings — he  wanted  to  fulfill  a  clearly  recognized  duty,  to  place  that 
goal  befi)re  all  eyes,  unconcerned,  or  leaving  it  undecided  whether  thai 
goal  could  be  reached  through  his  suggestions  or  not. 

And  yet  neither  Pestalozzi  nor  Fichte  have  spoken  in  vain.  They 
flung  the  ferment  into  futurity;  the  claims  of  a  national  education  are 
universally  admitted,  and  its  commencement  established  ;  but  its  accom- 
plishments must  bo  continually  si  fled  and  improved,  by  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  on  which  it  rests. 

VL    WHAT  THE  PRESENT   HAS  ACCOMPLISHED  THROUGH  PESTALOZZI,  STILL  MORE 

THROUGH  FR.  FROBBL. 

But  this  principle  itself  first  needs  to  be  supplemented  and  underlaid 
by  a  deeper  lying,  two-fold  element  We  must  here  consider  two  things, 
namely : — 

First,  The  earliest  spiritual  life  of  man,  of  the  child,  does  not  by  any 
means  consist  chiefly  in  the  appropriation  and  independent  working  up 
of  the  **  intuitions,"  but  intuition  is  preceded  by  sensations,  involuntarily 
accompanied  by  "feelings"  of  comfort %nd  discomfort,  of  acceptableness 
and  ofli:nsiveness,  whose  collective  contents  must  first  be  sifted,  and 
separated  into  distinct  groups,  out  of  the  obtrusive  confusion  with  which 
they  burden  awakening  consciousness. 

The  child  lies  in  a  dull  chaos  of  such  sensations  and  feelings,  which 
ceaselessly  change  and  urge  bim  on  with  them.  How  does  he  ever  raise 
up  out  of  this  confusion  any  thing  single  and  certain ;  still  more,  how 
does  he  himself  rise  out  of  that  flood,  and  ''  give  birth  to  himself  as  I," 
as  Fichte  designates  it,  and  in  which  he  correctly  finds  the  first  germ  of 
all  that  is  specifically  human  ? 

Surely  this  "growing  I,"  this  self-birth  of  I,  can  still  less  be  given  him 
from  without,  poured  into  him,  than  any  thing  else  which  he  is  himself  to 
become.  His  own  inner  power  must  raise  bim  to  it  But  the  birth  can 
be  lightened,  forwarded,  the  whole  beginnings  of  consciousness  contained 
in  it  gain  an  advantage  in  clearness  and  energy,  which  will  place  the  pu- 
pil, thus  cultivated,  a  grade  higher  in  his  general  spiritual  ability. 

This  first   transition  of  man  to  "  I,"  to  a  more  conscious,  energetic, 


*  In  a  pamphlet  hiU>eito  liuleetteemad,  written  in  1807  for  a  particular  occasion,  "  The  Patriots,'* 
two  convertatioiM  itaued  before  tha  AdilrcM  to  the  German  nation,  be  make*  the  following  retort, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  "  whether  he  really  hoped  to  persuade  thune  who  stand  in  the  hi»h 
places  of  the  nation  so  much  as  to  frasp  the  idea  of  a  national  system  of  education,  not  to  men' 
tion  the  resolution  to  incur  the  neeetsary  expense  of  such  a  system  V* 

*'As  I  have  already  stated,  [  do  not  care  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  whnt  is  or  is  not  to  be 
hoped ;  and  amnnf  all  the  obacuritiea  which  may  exist  in  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  one 
which  1  am  well  conlMt  to  endure,  acd  which  I  do  not  with  to  have  cleared  up.** 
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finally  inseparable  self-comprehension,  in  opposition  to  all  outwardness 
(all  not  I);  this  absolutely  epoch-making  tranKition  (for  human  existence), 
must  not  be  left  to  chance  or  the  unsystematized  operations  of  the 
child^s  first  surroundings,  but  education  must  strive  to  guide  him  by 
psychological  art,  if  ho  is  to  become  conscious  of  his  correct  beginning. 

This  is  done,  in  the  first  place,  by  clearing  up  the  earliest  conscious- 
ness as  to  its  elementary  sensations,  according  to  a  firm  rule  and  a  grada- 
tion in  which  the  consciousness  itself  develops.  The  child  must  first  be 
made  capable  of  deciding  whether  he  is  hungry  or  sleepy,  whether  he 
tastes  or  smells,  etc.  Out  of  this  the  discriiuination  between  the  various 
sensuous  regions  must  develop,  and  the  elementary  sensations  within  the 
same,  the  fundamental  colors,  simplest  figun.>H  and  proportions  of  sound, 
fundamental  tastes,  and  whatever  else  in  this  region  of  sensation  and 
feeling  is  found  capable  of  culture,  must  be  brought  to  plainly  discerning 
consciousness;  and  what  is  inseparable  from  it,  be  designated  by  fixed 
signs.  Here  is  the  true  beginning  of  the  **  theory  of  words,"  and  not, 
as  Pestalozzi  thinks,  in  the  naming  of  already  finished  objects,  burdened 
with  complicated  qualities,  in  order,  as  he  says,  **  to  make  the  pupil  ac- 
quainted as  early  as  poi^ible  with  the  whole  compass  of  the  word  and 
names  of  familiar  things."  This,  on  the  contrary,  plunges  the  pupil 
immediately  into  the  misty  world  of  opaque,  unintelligible  and  thence, 
for  him,  empty  idea.^  and  imparts  to  him  the  first  sample  of  all  later  su- 
perficiality of  discernment ;  he  is  satisfied  now,  as  well  as  later,  with 
transmitted  words,  inst^Mid  of  really  recognized  object*.  All  that  the 
pupil  upon  this  plane  can  really  undcrstanfl  and  consequently  designate, 
is  the  world  of  sensations  and  feelings  which  he  has  lived ;  it  is  also  for 
him,  that  which  is  first  evident  and  irrevocable,  in  which  he  can  first  ex- 
perience the  highly  important,  even  through  dim  consciousness  of  con- 
viction, according  to  the  decisive  canon  of  all  education  and  all  human 
culture,  that,  only  that  has  become  our  conviction,  which  we  have  in- 
wardly experienced  and  thus  embodied  in  our  consciousness. 

This  then,  is  the  first  foimdation  which  should  be  laid  under  Pes- 
talozzi^s  theory.  Thy  '*A.  B.  C.  of  intuition"  which  he  gave  in  his 
"Book  for  Mothers,"  should  be  preceded  by  an  "A.  B.  C.  of  sensations 
and  feelings,"  which  should  be  the  very  first  book  for  mothers.  It  will 
be  shown  what  has  been  done  toward  such  an  one.  But  we  must  re- 
mark that  in  just  these  beginnings  of  education  which  are  to  be  left  to 
the  mother,  or  family  surroundings,  the  execution  will  alyrays  remain 
most  defective  and  insufficient  What  mother  is  in  the  position,  even 
though  she  were  intellectually  sufficiently  cultivated,  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  youngest  child,  aside  from  the  others,  so  as  to  make  its  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  clear  to  it,  and  to  keep  its  first  attempts  at  speech  in 
continual  and  exact  relation  to  these  sensations  and  feelings  I 

Ami  this  is  the  perfectly  coinciding  objection  which  can  be  made  to 
the  introduction  of  such  exercises,  particularly  when  they  strive  after 
a  certain  systematic  thoroughness,  as  indeed  has  already  been  attempted. 
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Hence,  though  wc  hold  fast  to  the  general  thought,  we  must  neverthe- 
less still  declare  such  systematic  breadth  theoretically  superfluous,  prac- 
tically even  wearying  and  weakening ;  for  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the 
pedagogical  aim,  to  experiment  with  the  child  through  the  whole  system 
of  human  senses  and  sensuous  feelings,  but  rather  to  waken  it  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  nearest  and  most  obtrusive,  and  within  this  com- 
pass at  least,  accustom  it  to  give  close  attention. 

Notwithstanding  this,  or  perhaps  on  this  account,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
complete  System  of  pedagogics  to  designate  this  problem,  at  least  in  its 
general  outlines,  and  to  call  attention  to  its  fundamental  significance  for 
the  life  of  childhood,  leaving  to  a  detailed  practice  to  use  what  it 
can  of  it.  Wo  will  show  later  what  Frdbel  has  done  in  this  direction. 
But  the  nature  of  man  is  by  no  means  merely  theoretical,  least  of 
all  the  nature  of  the  child.  The  impulse  of  self  activity  is  just  as  origi- 
nally awake  in  him;  and,  as  in  his  later  life,  his  actions  and  knowledge 
must  continually  harmonize,  so  also  must  that  inherent  impulse  of  activity 
be  early  developed  in  the  child,  led  into  regulated  paths,  and  also  be  made 
the  earliest  clement  of  his  cultivation.  By  these  means,  the  real  central 
point  of  the  intellect,  the  inner  unit  of  its  inseparable  theoretical  and 
practical  forces  is  first  touched ;  for  in  reality,  there  can  be  no  knowl- 
edge which,  through  its  involuntarily  accompanying  feeling,  does  not  call 
forth  a  fixed  practical  conduct,  just  as,  invoi*seIy,  each  practical  fulfill- 
ment must  be  guided  by  theoretical  activity  (thus  involuntarily  awak- 
ening attention  and  judgment)  upon  the  development  of  knowledge. 

First,  and  this  is  the  second,  still  more  important  supplement 
which  FrObel — ^for  he  must  be  referred  to  again  here — has  added  to 
Pestaloxzi's  method.  He  has  gone  back  to  the  original  impulse  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  child  (**  impulse  of  play^*),  and  has  made  a  fruitful  ground 
of  varied  preparatory  cultivation  out  of  this  previously  neglected,  barren 
or  rankly-growing  spiritual  element  This  is  what  is  new  and  memora- 
ble in  his  pedagogical  accomplishment.  But  we  are  first  able  to  appreciate 
this,  when  wc  understand  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  syst-cm. 

We  also  believe,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  obliged  to  follow  all 
of  Frobers  propositions,  directions,  and  precepts.  To  us,  these  seem 
often  to  be  lost  in  trifles  and  peculiarities,  even  in  extravagances  or 
absurdities.  And  these  externals  which  have  been  seized  and  cherished 
by  his  common  followers,  have  obscured  the  great  importance  of  his 
pedagogical  principles,  or  at  least  have  prevented  their  universal  recog* 
nition.  Instead  of  such  externals,  we  must  obtain  possession  of  the 
deeper  lying,  fundamental  thought  which  is  capable  of  most  varied  and 
hetsrogeneous  cultivation,  and  adapt  the  practical  application  of  the  same 
to  the  given  circumstances. 

FrObel  is  the  psychologian  of  the  life  of  childhood.  With  rare  individ- 
uality and  instinctive  comprehension,  he  has  thought  himself  back  into 
the  beginnings  of  the  child,  and,  permeated  by  the  deeply  religious  and 
humane  belief  that  primitive  human  nature  can  contain  nothing  false 
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or  delusive,  seeks  only  to  develop  its  inherent  capacity,  gradually,  and  in 
every  direction.     This  is  the  collective  work  of  earliest  education. 

Therefore,  this  education,  at  flrst,  must  offer  nothing  new  to  the  child, 
.plant  in  hitu  nothing  alien ;  neither  can  it  do  it,  it  can  only  call  forth 
what  was  already  concealed  and  present  in  him.  For  the  you*ng,  grow- 
ing, human  being  will  yet  w4sh,  even  though  unconsciously,  for  what 
is  best  in  itself  and  for  him,  and  moreover,  in  the  appropriate  form  which 
be  feels  he  has  the  capacity,  power  ami  means  to  produce  as  can  be  ex- 
plained by  analogous  examples  of  animal  life.  Hence,  every  active, 
prescribing,  determining  and  encroaching  theory,  instruction  or  educa- 
tion, must  necessarily  operate  destructively  upon  the  normal  human  being. 

This  fundamental  thought  which  FrObel  continually  enjoins  in  all  its 
Tariations,  loads  to  a  deeper  one  which  has  also  not  escaped  his  notice. 
He  expresses  this  only  axiomatically  indeed,  in  the  following  form. 

**  In  every  thing  there  rules  and  operates  an  ^'  eternal  law,"  which  is 
always  expressed  with  equal  clearness,  outwardly  in  nature,  inwardly  in 
the  spirit,  and  in  life,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two.  An  omnipotent  unit 
underlies  this  omnipotent  law — God.  The  Godlikeness  reposes,  operates 
and  rules  in  all  things.  And  all  things  exist  only  through  the  Godlike- 
ness which  operates  in  them,  and  the  Godlikeness  operating  in  every 
thing  is  the  essence  of  this  thing. 

**  Therefore  the  destination  and  the  vocation  of  every  thing,  is  to  develop 
and  represent  its  essence,  its  Godlikeness,  to  manifest  and  reveal  God, 
through  outwardness  and  transitoriness. 

"The  particular  destination,  the  particular  vocation  of  every  perceiving 
and  reasonable  liunian  being  is  to  become  himself,  fully  conscious  of  his 
essence,  his  Godlikeness,  to  win  a  vigorous  and  clear  insight  into  it,  so 
as  to  practice  it,  self  determinedly  and  freely  in  his  own  life,  and  to  make 
it  efifeetual  in  all  the  directions  which  are  prefigured  in  his  inner 
capacity. 

"The  awakening  (the  treatment  of  man  as  a  being  of  growing  con- 
sciousness) to  the  inviolate  representation  of  the  inner  law,  of  the  God- 
likeness, with  consciousness  and  self  determination,  and  the  supplying  of 
the  means  for  it,  is  the  education  of  man." 

"The  aim  of  education  is  the  represent-ition  of  a  dutiful,  pure,  invio- 
late and  therefore  holy  life;  the  Godlikeness  in  man,  his  essence,  is  to  be 
developed  and  raised  to  consciousness  by  education,  and  thus  he  is  to 
attain  self  knowledge,  peace  with  the  world,  and  union  with  God." 

Thus,  for  him,  the  whole  human  culture  culminates  in  religion.  It  is 
for  him  at  the  same  time  the  starting  point,  centre  and  goal  of  all  true, 
successful  education.  But  this  religious  education  urges  immediately  to 
industry.  "  As  early  culture  is  highly  important  for  religion,  so  is  it  just 
as  important  for  genuine  industry.  Early  labor,  its  inner  significance 
judiciously  directed,  enhances  and  confirms  religion.  Religion  without 
industry  is  in  danger  of  becoming  empty  dreaminess;  just  as  labor 
without  religion  makes  of  man  a  beast  of  burden  and  a  machine.     But 
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religion  and  labor  should  not  only  operate  outwardly,  they  should  also 
react  upon  the  interior  man.  Thus  abstinence,  temperance  and  econo- 
my will  bo  produced.  Where  religion,  diligence  and  sobriety  work  in 
union,  there  is  an  earthly  heaven,  there  is  peace,  joy,  grac«  and 
blessing.** 

The  fundamental  condition  of  all  this,  however,  is,  that  each  shall 
really  find  in  life  his  appropriate  vocation,  the  destination  which  his 
being  demands,  or  at  least,  that  education  shall  prepare  him  for  it,  and 
thoroughly  capacitate  him  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  vocation. 

But  the  practical  application  of  these  pedagogical  principles  shows 
immediately  a  highly  important  result.  Where  education  really  permits 
an  unhindered,  inviolate  development  of  the  original  capacities,  there  the 
inherent  diversity  among  individuals  becomes  instantly  visible,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  each  child,  even  though  only  in  the  germ,  is  distin- 
guishable from  other  children.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  correct, 
conscientious  education  must  never  generalize,  but  instead,  must  be  cal- 
culated for  the  individual  capacity. 

But  this  result  is  not  less  important  for  the  psychological  view  of  man, 
than  for  pedagogism.  It  is  the  actual  proof  won  by  careful  pedagogical 
observations:  first,  that  each  otherwise  healthy  and  normal  human 
being,  a  fixed  variety  of  spiritual  capacities  and  impulses  unite  in  the 
unit  of  essence,  through  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  its 
kind ;  secondly,  that  these  capacities  and  their  peculiar  union  do  not, 
through  education  or  artificial  culture,  enter  into  him  from  without,  but 
that  they  are  present  in  him,  as  an  original  dowry,  before  his  conscious- 
ness develops,  and  are  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  that  con- 
sciousness, are  what  maybe  called  the  ^^Godlikencss'*  speaking  afler 
Probers  manner,  and  according  to  our  own  definition,  the  ^^  genius**  or 
individuality  of  each  mind. 

Branching  ofif  a  moment  into  philosophical  definitions,  we  express  it  in 
other  words :  Frobel  found,  through  pedagogical  insight  and  personal 
experience,  the  same  thesis  which  the  psychological  study  of  man  shows, 
as  its  highest  and  deepest  result  It  is  what  we  have  called  the  ^*  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  genius  **   in  the  human  race. 

That  nevertheless  this  only  scientifically  recognized  truth,  if  it  should 
become  universal  conviction,  if  it  should  enter  into  life  with  all  its  prac- 
tical consequences,  would  cause  a  complete  transformation  of  our  civil 
and  social  afiairs,  would  open  to  us  a  kingdom  of  freedom  ^*  by  the  grace 
of  God,** — this  assertion  will  not  seem  extravagant,  when  we  have  learn- 
ed what  the  root  of  all  the  misery,  discontent  and  moral  corruption 
of  the  human  race  really  is ;  the  stinting,  the  restriction,  even  the  at- 
tempted extermination,  of  its  original  capacities. 

We  must  leave  this  path  of  ever  increasing  depravity;  and  in  this 
simple  demand,  all  the  various  social  problems  of  the  present  can  be 
summed  up.  And  it  also  includes  the  solution  of  the  religious  problem, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  become  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  truth. 
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Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  how  immeasurably  important  educa- 
tion is  for  this  process  of  the  restoration  of  humanit3\  The  first  obliga- 
tory condition  of  return  lies  in  it,  and  it  is  able  to  prove  through  its  suc- 
cessful accomplishment,  that  such  a  return  is  possible.  What  man  in 
his  "  obscure  strivings  ^*  is  capable  of  becoming,  he  perhaps  will  finally 
become  upon  earth  we  do  not  yet  know  it,  because  the  correct  all- 
awakening  eUucation  could  never  yet  reach  him,  or  only  rarely  and  ex- 
ceptionally, and  even  then  imperfectly — an  education  which  no  single 
arrangement  will  ever  be  able  to  vouchsafe,  which  can  be  completely 
successful  only  in  a  highly  cultivated  commonwealth.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  next,  most  urgent  and  most  indispensable  problem  of  this  common- 
wealth, this  state,  to  pledge  every  thing  for  a  thorough  reform  of  tho 
educational  system.  The  states  of  the  present  period,  at  least  those  of 
German  lineage,  generally  recognize  this  duty,  but  are  on  the  whole  very 
far  from  applying  the  right  means  for  its  fulfillment  They  seldom  ad- 
vance beyond  an  experimental,  blind  groping,  whose  unavoidable  results 
are  mistakes,  even  retrogressions  and  the  spoiling  of  otherwise  healthy 
beginnings.  In  the  foregoing  we  referred  to  examples  of  this  kind,  which 
are  based  upon  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of  the  real  needs  and 
the  appropriate  means. 

VII.    THB  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDHOOD  ACCORDIKO  TO  FKuBEL. 

In  the  foregoing,  the  highest  criterion  was  found  by  which  to  judge, 
not  only  of  the  value  of  education,  but  also  of  the  only  correct  educa- 
tional method.  According  to  those  premises,  we  can  scarcely  be  accused 
of  over- valuation,  if  we  find  in  FrObers  theory,  the  only  correct  starting 
point  for  the  national  education  of  the  present  time.  Not  however, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  propositions  and  arrangements  on  which  FrObei 
first  stamped  his  principle,  but  his  principle  in  itself,  has  that  value  for 
us;  for  it  possesses  a  fruitfulness  and  power  of  development,  which  might 
be  made  effectual  in  directions  as  yet  untried.  We  shall  show  still 
more  definitely  what  we  mean  to  say  by  this. 

First,  we  must  recognize  FrObel  as  that  educator  of  the  newer  time, 
who  has  succeeded,  with  full  consciousness  and  clearness  as  to  the  conse- 
quences contained  therein,  in  paving  the  way  for  a  system  of  education 
which  completely  corresponds  to  the  maturer  insight  of  modern  psy- 
chology, indeed  alone  forms  its  pedagogical  supplement.  As  we  have 
also  proved — no  matter  if  this  is  every  where  effectively  recognized,  or  not 
— that  the  real  and  eternal,  fundamental  truth  of  chri.stianity  lies  in 
that  higher,  merely  humane  recognition  of  the  being  of  man ;  so  this 
educational  theory  then,  is  the  only  one  which  corresponds  to  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  consequently  will  be  equal,  wholly  and  com- 
pletely, to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  era  of  the  future,  even  though 
this  future  may  not  yet  be  fully  understood,  in  that  spirit,  either  by 
the  educators  or  by  our  present  civil  rulers. 

Probers  essential  and  exclusive  service  is  in  having  perceived  more 
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religion  and  labor  should  not  only  operate  outwardly,  they  should  also 
react  upon  the  interior  man.  Thus  abstinence,  temperance  and  econo- 
my will  bo  produced.  Where  religion,  diligence  and  sobriety  work  in 
union,  there  is  an  earthly  heaven,  there  is  peace,  joy,  grac«  and 
blessing." 

The  fundamental  condition  of  all  this,  however,  is,  that  each  shall 
really  find  in  life  his  appropriate  vocation,  the  destination  which  his 
being  demands,  or  at  least,  that  education  shall  prepare  him  for  it,  and 
thoroughly  capacitate  him  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  vocation. 

But  the  practical  application  of  these  pedagogical  principles  shows 
immediately  a  highly  important  result.  Where  education  really  permits 
an  unhindered,  inviolate  development  of  the  original  capacities,  there  the 
inherent  diversity  among  individuals  becomes  instantly  visible,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  each  child,  even  though  only  in  the  germ,  is  distin- 
guishable from  other  children.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  correct, 
conscientious  education  must  never  generalize,  but  instead,  must  be  cal- 
culated for  the  individual  capacity. 

But  this  result  is  not  less  important  for  the  psychological  view  of  man, 
than  for  pcdagogism.  It  is  the  actual  proof  won  by  careful  pedagogical 
observations:  first,  that  each  otherwise  healthy  and  normal  human 
being,  a  fixed  variety  of  spiritual  capacities  and  impulses  unite  in  the 
unit  of  essence,  through  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  its 
kind ;  secondly,  that  these  capacities  and  their  peculiar  union  do  not, 
through  education  or  artificial  culture,  enter  into  him  from  without,  but 
that  they  are  present  in  him,  as  an  original  dowry,  before  his  conscious- 
ness develops,  and  are  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  that  con- 
sciousness, are  what  may  be  called  the  **  Godlikcne.ss  '*  speaking  afler 
Probers  manner,  and  according  to  our  own  definition,  the  ^*  genius"  or 
individuality  of  each  mind. 

Branching  ofif  a  moment  into  philosophical  definitions,  we  express  it  in 
other  words :  Frobel  found,  through  pedagogical  insight  and  personal 
experience,  the  same  thesis  which  the  psychological  study  of  man  shows, 
as  its  highest  and  deepest  result  It  is  what  we  have  called  the  ^*  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  genius  "   in  the  human  race. 

That  nevertheless  this  only  scientifically  recognized  truth,  if  it  should 
become  universal  conviction,  if  it  should  enter  into  life  with  all  its  prac- 
tical consequences,  would  cause  a  complete  transformation  of  our  civil 
and  social  afiairs,  would  open  to  us  a  kingdom  of  freedom  *^  by  the  grace 
of  God," — this  assertion  will  not  seem  extravagant,  when  we  have  learn- 
ed what  the  root  of  all  the  misery,  discontent  and  moral  corruption 
of  the  human  race  really  is ;  the  stinting,  the  restriction,  even  the  at- 
tempted extermination,  of  its  original  capacities. 

We  must  leave  this  path  of  ever  increasing  depravity ;  and  in  this 
simple  demand,  all  the  various  social  problems  of  the  present  can  be 
summed  up.  And  it  also  includes  the  solution  of  the  religious  problem, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  become  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  truth. 
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Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  how  immeasurably  important  educa- 
tion is  for  this  process  of  the  restoration  of  humanit}'.  The  first  obliga- 
tory condition  of  return  lies  in  it,  and  it  is  able  to  prove  through  its  suc- 
cessful accomplishment,  that  such  a  return  is  possible.  What  man  in 
liis  "obscure  strivings**  is  capable  of  becoming,  he  perhaps  will  finally 
become  upon  earth  we  do  not  yet  know  it,  because  the  correct  all- 
awakening  education  could  never  yet  reach  him,  or  only  rarely  and  ex- 
ceptionally, and  even  then  imperfectly — an  education  which  no  single 
arrangement  will  ever  be  able  to  vouchsafe,  which  can  be  completely 
successful  only  in  a  highly  cultivated  commonwealth.  Tlierefi>rc,  it  is 
the  next,  most  urgent  and  most  indispensable  problem  of  this  common- 
wealth, this  state,  to  pledge  every  thing  for  a  thorough  reform  of  tho 
educiitional  system.  The  states  of  the  present  period,  at  least  those  of 
German  lineage,  generally  recognize  this  duty,  but  arc  on  the  whole  very 
far  from  applying  the  right  means  for  iU  fulfillment  They  seldon)  ad- 
vance beyond  an  experimental,  blind  groping,  whose  unavoidable  results 
are  mistakes,  even  retrogressions,  and  the  spoiling  of  otherwise  healthy 
beginnings.  In  the  foregoing  we  referred  to  examples  of  this  kind,  which 
are  based  upon  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of  the  real  needs  and 
the  appropriate  means. 

VII.    THB  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDHOOD  ACCORDIKO  TO  FKuBEL. 

In  the  foregoing,  the  highest  criterion  was  found  by  which  to  judge, 
not  only  of  the  value  of  education,  but  also  of  the  only  correct  educa- 
tional method.  According  to  these  premises,  we  can  scarcely  be  accused 
of  over-valuation,  if  we  find  in  FrObcrs  theory,  the  only  correct  starting 
point  for  the  national  education  of  the  present  time.  Not  however, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  propositions  and  arrangements  on  which  FrObel 
first  stamped  his  principle,  but  his  principle  in  itself,  has  that  value  for 
us ;  for  it  possesses  a  fruitfulness  and  power  of  development,  which  might 
be  made  effectual  in  directions  as  yet  untried.  We  shall  show  still 
more  definitely  what  we  mean  to  say  by  this. 

First,  we  must  recognize  FrObel  as  that  educator  of  tho  newer  time, 
who  has  succeeded,  with  full  consciousness  and  clearness  as  to  the  conse- 
quences contained  therein,  in  paving  the  way  for  a  system  of  education 
which  completely  corresponds  to  the  maturer  insight  of  modern  psy- 
chology, indeed  alone  forms  its  pedagogical  supplement.  As  we  have 
also  proved — no  matter  if  this  is  every  where  effectively  recognized,  or  not 
— that  the  real  and  eternal,  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  lies  in 
that  higher,  mcTcly  humane  recognition  of  the  being  of  man ;  so  this 
educational  theory  then,  is  the  only  one  which  correspon'ls  to  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  consequently  will  be  equal,  wholly  and  com- 
pletely, to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  era  of  the  future,  even  though 
this  future  may  not  yet  be  fully  understood,  in  that  spirit,  either  by 
the  educators  or  by  our  present  civil  rulers. 

Probers  essential  and  exclusive  service  is  in  having  perceived  more 
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religion  and  labor  should  not  only  operate  outwardly,  they  should  also 
react  upon  the  interior  man.  Thus  abstinence,  temperance  and  econo- 
my will  be  produced.  Where  religion,  diligence  and  sobriety  work  in 
union,  there  is  an  earthly  heaven,  there  is  peace,  joy,  grace  and 
blessing.*' 

The  fundamental  condition  of  all  this;  however,  is,  that  each  shall 
really  find  in  life  his  appropriate  vocation,  the  destination  which  his 
being  demands,  or  at  least,  that  education  shall  prepare  him  for  it,  and 
thoroughly  capacitate  him  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  vocation. 

But  the  practical  application  of  these  pedagogical  principles  shows 
immediately  a  highly  important  result.  Where  education  really  permits 
an  unhindered,  inviolate  development  of  the  original  capacities,  there  the 
inherent  diversity  among  individuals  becomes  instantly  visible,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  each  child,  even  though  only  in  the  genu,  is  distin- 
guishable from  other  children.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  correct, 
conscientious  education  must  never  generalize,  but  instead,  must  bo  cal- 
culated for  the  individual  capacity. 

But  this  result  is  not  less  important  for  the  psychological  view  of  man, 
than  for  pedagogism.  It  is  the  actual  proof  won  by  careful  pedagogical 
observations:  first,  that  each  otherwise  healthy  and  normal  human 
being,  a  fixed  variety  of  spiritual  capacities  and  impulses  unite  in  the 
unit  of  essence,  through  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  its 
kind ;  secondly,  that  these  capacities  and  their  peculiar  union  do  not, 
through  education  or  artificial  culture,  enter  into  him  from  without,  but 
that  they  are  present  in  him,  as  an  original  dowry,  before  his  conscious- 
ness develops,  and  are  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  that  con- 
sciousness, are  what  may  be  called  the  **Godlikene.ss'*  speaking  after 
Probers  maimer,  and  according  to  our  own  definition,  the  ^^  genius*'  or 
individuality  of  each  mind. 

Branching  ofif  a  moment  into  philosophical  definitions,  we  express  it  in 
other  words :  Frobel  found,  through  pedagogical  insight  and  personal 
experience,  the  same  thesis  which  the  psychological  study  of  man  shows, 
as  its  highest  and  deepest  result  It  is  what  we  have  called  the  **  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  genius'*   in  the  human  race. 

That  nevertheless  this  only  scientifically  recognized  truth,  if  it  should 
become  universal  conviction,  if  it  should  enter  into  life  with  all  its  prac- 
tical consequences,  would  cause  a  complete  transformation  of  our  civil 
and  social  afiairs,  would  open  to  us  a  kingdom  of  freedom  **  by  the  grace 
of  God,*' — this  assertion  will  not  seem  extravagant,  when  we  have  learn- 
ed what  the  root  of  all  the  misery,  discontent  and  moral  corruption 
of  the  human  race  really  is ;  the  stinting,  the  restriction,  even  the  at- 
tempted extermination,  of  its  original  capacities. 

We  must  leave  this  path  of  ever  increasing  depravity ;  and  in  this 
simple  demand,  all  the  various  social  problems  of  the  present  can  be 
summed  up.  And  it  also  includes  the  solution  of  the  religious  problem, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  become  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  truth. 
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Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  how  immeasurably  important  educa- 
tion is  for  this  process  of  the  restoration  of  humanit3\  The  first  obliga- 
tory condition  of  return  lies  in  it,  and  it  is  able  to  prove  thiough  its  suc- 
cessful accomplishment,  that  such  a  return  is  possible.  What  man  in- 
his  **  obscure  strivings  ^*  is  capable  of  becoming,  he  perhaps  will  finally 
become  upon  earth  we  do  not  yet  know  it,  because  the  correct  all- 
awakening  education  could  never  yet  reach  him,  or  only  rarely  and  ex- 
ceptionally, and  even  then  imperfectly — an  education  which  no  single 
arrangement  will  ever  be  able  to  vouchsafe,  which  can  be  completely 
successful  only  in  a  highly  cultivated  commonwealth.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  next,  most  urgent  and  most  indispensable  problem  of  this  common- 
wealth, this  state,  to  pledge  every  thing  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
educational  system.  The  states  of  the  present  period,  at  least  those  of 
Qerman  lineage,  generally  recognize  this  duty,  but  are  on  the  whole  very 
far  from  applying  the  right  means  for  its  fulfillment  They  seldom  ad- 
vance beyond  an  experimental,  blind  groping,  whose  unavoidable  results 
are  mistakes,  even  retrogressions,  and  the  spoiling  of  otherwise  healthy 
beginnings.  In  the  foregoing  we  refcri'ed  to  examples  of  this  kind,  which 
are  based  upon  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of  the  real  needs  and 
the  appropriate  means. 

VII.    THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILOnOOD  ACCOKDINO  TO  FKuBEL. 

In  the  foregoing,  the  highest  criterion  was  found  by  which  to  judge, 
not  only  of  the  value  of  education,  but  also  of  the  only  correct  educa- 
tional method.  According  to  these  premises,  we  can  scarcely  be  accused 
of  over-valuation,  if  we  find  in  FrObePs  theor}',  the  only  correct  starting 
point  for  the  national  education  of  the  present  time.  Not  however, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  propositions  and  arrangements  on  which  Frobel 
first  stamped  his  principle,  but  his  principle  in  itself,  has  that  value  for 
us ;  for  it  possesses  a  fruitfulness  and  power  of  development,  which  might 
be  made  effectual  in  directions  as  yet  untried.  We  shall  show  still 
more  definitely  what  we  mean  to  say  by  tliis. 

First,  we  must  recognize  Frobel  as  that  educator  of  the  newer  time, 
who  has  succeeded,  with  full  consciousness  and  clearness  as  to  the  conse- 
quences contained  therein,  in  paving  the  way  for  a  system  of  education 
which  completely  corresponds  to  the  maturer  insight  of  modern  psy- 
chology, indeed  alone  forms  its  pedagogical  supplement  As  we  have 
also  proved — no  matter  if  this  is  every  where  effectively  recognized,  or  not 
— that  the  real  and  eternal,  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  lies  in 
that  higher,  merely  humane  recognition  of  the  being  of  man ;  so  this 
educational  theory  then,  is  the  only  one  which  corresponils  to  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  consequently  will  be  equal,  wholly  and  com- 
pletely, to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  era  of  the  future,  even  though 
this  future  may  not  yet  be  fully  understood,  in  that  spirit,  either  by 
the  educators  or  by  our  present  civil  rulers. 

Probers  essential  and  exclusive  service  is  in  having  perceived  more 
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deeply  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  child,  on  its  first  plane  of  life,  than 
^  any  one  before  him,  and  in  having  found  the  means  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  means  which  he  devised,  are  manifold  and  ingenious ;  but  they  arc 
not  artificial ;  they  are  drawn  out  of  the  child's  own  nature.  They  can 
all  be  reduced  to  the  highest  law  of  all  education.  FrObel  called  it  '*thc 
law  of  the  mediation  of  opposite^,''  thus  recalling  too  generally  and  too 
stron^^ly,  the  formulas  of  tlte  then  ruling  philosophy.  Perhaps  it  would 
more  clearly  designate  (Yobers  a<.hievements  to  call  it  the  law  of  the 
continuous,  oven  development  of  the  child's  consciousness  out  of  its  own 
activities.  Madame  Marenholtz,  who  has  a  dctp  understanding  of  Fro- 
bePs,  idea  concentrates  this  thought  very  happily  in  the  three  phrases, 
"  freedom  of  development,  labor  of  development,  and  connection  of  de- 
velopment." 

Accor»liniz:ly,  FrObel  demands  that  bodily  and  spiritual  development 
shall  be  united  from  the  first,  and  that  this  development  shall  begin 
with  the  beginning  of  childhooi).  He  thus  continues  and  completes  what 
Jean  Paul  in  his  Levana  began  by  single  hints.  He  has  thus  founded  an 
educational  system  for  the  infant  and  supplied  a  deficiency  which  Pesta- 
'loxzi  left  untouched.  The  entire  nature  of  the  child  upon  this  plane, 
conMsts  in  being  the  appropriating  eye.  Hence  he  must  receive  the  first, 
simplest,  sensations  as  powerfully  and  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
never  in  a  confusing  mass.  He  must  be  early  accustomed  to  a  certain 
order  and  consistency,  that  he  may  dimly  feel  that  he  is  subject  to  a 
higher,  beneficent  powt  r.  In  this  way  the  germ  of  the  dtsire  of  ruling, 
the  principle  of  "selfishness,"  which  exists  in  every  child,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  helplessness,  will  be  led  from  the  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  grow  into  a  habit  of  subordination  and  grateful  obedience. 
"It  is  highly  important  for  the  present  and  future  life  of  the  human  be- 
ing, that  it  siiould  imbibe  upon  this  plane,  nothing  sickly,  low,  coarse, 
nothing  doubtful  or  bad.  Therefore,  the  glance,  the  expression  of  the 
persons  surntunding  it,  should  be  pure,  and  calculated  to  awaken  and 
cherish  conlidince;  all  surroundin^zh  of  uir,  light,  space,  should  be  pure." 

The  first  feeling  in  common  whi.  h  unit.'S  the  child  with  its  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  is  the  earliest  germ  of  genuine  religion.  Dimly 
anticipating,  the  child  gains  thus,  nnd  also  through  the  habit  of  whole- 
some obedience,  the  feeling  of  being  suppoi  ted  by  an  all-embracing,  sav- 
ing, beneficent  power;  and  thus  the  healthy  germ  is  planted  in  his  mind, 
which  will  bring  him  nearer  and  in  the  only  right  manner,  to  the  idea  of 
God.  If  father  and  mother  wish  to  furnish  tluir  children  with  this  nev- 
er-wavering, never- vanishing  hold,  as  the  highest  dowry  for  life,  then  pa- 
rents and  childrin  must  always  appear  united,  if  Uiey  feel  and  recognize 
themselves  in  ur.ion  with  their  God  and  Father,  whether  in  their  silent 
chamber,  or  under  the  blue  heavens.  No  one  need  sav  that  the  children 
do  not  understand  it;  they  understand  it,  not  in  the  definition,  but  in 
their  interior  being.  The  religiousness,  (sincere  union  with  God),  in  all 
circumstances  and  situations  of  life,  which  does  not  grow  up  with  the 
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human  being  from  childhood,  will  later,  seldom  rise  to  a  full,  strong  vital 
force ;  as  also,  a  germinated  and  cherished  religious  sentiment  will  win 
the  victory  against  all  the  storms  and  dangers  of  life.'* 

These  are  Frobers  essential  educational  principles  for  the  first  epoch  of 
the  child's  life,  but  in  regard  to  which,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  has 
unavoidably  presupposed  much  which  belongs  first  to  the  following  stage 
of  consciousness.  This  is  also  true  of  what  he  says  about  the  earliest 
cultivation  of  the  religious  feeling.  We  admit  however,  indeed  wc  repeat 
emphatically,  that  he  has  in  general,  designated  the  only  correct  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  the  child's  religious  consciousness.  It 
would  be  well  to  consider  the  reform  of  the  religious  instruction  from 
this  point  also. 

If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  hang  balls  in  the  cradle  for  the  earlie.st 
cultivation  of  the  child's  intuitive  capacities,  that  it  may  gradually  be  im- 
pressed by  the  most  perfect  geometrical  figure,  the  sphere;  further,  if 
these  balls,  of  the  box  with  six  balls,  according  to  the  '*  first  play  gill," 
are  to  show  alternately  the  three  primitive,  and  the  three  mixed  colors, 
arranged  in  prismatic  order,  and  to  teach  him,  as  is  hoped,  *'the  dis- 
crimination of  colors,  and  the  law  of  opposites,  when  between  two  prim- 
itive colors  the  mediation  is  placed;"  these,  like  many  other  things  which 
a  playftil  system  has  further  devised,  are  things  of  disputable  value, 
whose  application  must  be  treated  as  an  open  question.  Opponents,  as 
well  as  disciples  nmst  be  careful  not  to  seek  in  such  things  the  real  spirit 
of  the  method,  and  -the  typical  sign  in  which  its  being  is  clearest  and 
most  evident     It  is  high  time  in  our  judgment  we  went  beyond  this. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  our  view  of  the  subject.  One 
of  the  most  jmlicious  advocates  of  FrobePs  theory.  Bertha  von  Maren- 
holtz-Bi'ilow,  whom  we  can  designate  as  the  best  living  representative  of 
his  educational  work,  insists  in  her  lectures  and  writings,  that  we  must 
grasp  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  method,  selecting  freely  out  of 
what  he  has  proposed  for  the  execution  of  the  details.  This  excellent 
lady,  filled  with  the  noblest  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  has  to  wage  a  double 
battle:  Fii*st,  with  the  prejudices  which  rise  up  from  without  against  the 
principle,  and  Second,  with  the  members  of  her  own  party,  who  make  the 
broad  spinning  out  of  details  their  chief  object,  and  thus  react  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  method,  paralyzing  it,  and  causing  it  to  be  misunderstood. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  she  expresses  herself  thus;  **Fr0ber8  mind 
selected  and  arranged  the  matter,  the  forms,  colors,  and  tones,  in  the  ele- 
mentary simplicity  in  which  they  can  penetrate  the  child's  soul,  without 
disturbing  the  stillness  of  its  budding  life,  without  awakening  it  violently 
or  artificially  out  of  its  slumber,  and  without  stifling  the  glimmering 
spiritual  spark  in  the  ashes  of  materialism.  He  found  the  rule  under 
whose  guidance  the  motherly  instinct  can  proceed  safely  and  freely,  in 
order  to  find  the  right." 

With  the  appearance  of  language,  the  nursling  period  ceases  and  that 
of  childhood  begins.     This  is  the  child's  essential  playtime ;  and  here  we 
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meet  one  of  FrObclV  happiest  and  peculiar  inventions.  He  has  organiz- 
ed play  and  developed  it  to  a  complete  system  of  practice  of  the  child*8 
power  and  self-activit}' ;  every  where  making  use  of  the  impulses  and 
instincts  of  the  child,  and  what  ia  not  less  significaiit  and  worthy  of  re- 
commendation,  keeping  the  child  as  much  as  possible  in  intercourse  with 
visible  nature,  and  teaching  it  to  observe  nature^s  regular  transactions. 

Hence  FrObel  says  correctly,  in  this  sense;  "Play  is  the  purest  intel- 
lectual production  of  the  human  being,  in  this  stage  and  also  the 
model  and  copy  of  the  entire  human  life,  of  the  inner,  secret,  natural  life 
of  man.  It  gives  birth  therefore,  to  peace,  freedom,  satisfaction  and 
quiet  peace  with  the  world,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  the  sources  of 
all  good  repose  in  the  child,  and  proceed  out  of  him.  A  child  who  plays 
capably,  with  quiet  self-activity,  and  perseveringly  until  overcome  by 
physical  weariness,  will  become  (if  later  education  does  not  destroy  the 
foundation  thus  laid),  a  capable  quietly  persevering  man  who  self-sacri- 
ficingly  promotes  his  own  and  others*  good.  The  plays  of  this  age  are 
the  heart-leaves  of  the  whole  future  life,  for  the  whole  man  is  visible  in 
them,  in  his  finest  capacities,  in  his  innermost  being.**  Wo  think  this  is 
excellently  said ;  in  the  instinct  for  a  certain  kind  of  play  and  sphere  of 
play,  ihii  ciiild*s  inherent  capacities  and  intellectual  tendency,  upon  the 
correct  knowledge  of  which  the  succeeding  education  has  to  build,  be- 
tray themselves  earliest,  most  involuntarily  and  therefore,  most  reliably. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  system  of 
plays.  In  this  field,  Frobel  has  elaborated  with  skillful  and  exhaustive 
perseverance,  all  forms  of  play,  in  order  not  to  disregard  any  part  of  the 
child*s  capacity  and  need  of  cultivation.  That  the  symbolical-didactic 
meaning  of  these  plays  may  not  be  overlooked,  he  has  furnished  each 
with  a  commentary  of  short  verses  accompanied  by  a  song. 

lie  must  have  intended  to  work  more  upon  the  parents  and  educators 
with  this  didactic  accompaniment,  than  upon  the  children.  For  wo 
think  he  mistakes  entirely  the  nature  of  the  child,  when  he  declares  it 
capable,  while  playing,  or  through  the  play,  of  becoming  conscious,  even 
with  only  half  a  rellection,  of  its  particular  design  or  its  higher  signifi- 
cance. It  is  absorbed,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  [>ure  activ- 
ity of  play ;  therefore,  only  those  kinds  of  play  can  be  recommended 
which  develop  without  any  secondary  meaning  or  reflection,  the  physical 
or  intellectual  capacity,  as  the  "  play  of  motion,"  little  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, "the  building  plays,"  "the  braiding  plays"  that  practice  them  in 
forming  and  inventing,  and  the  highly  important  and  emphatically  to  be 
recommended  "garden  plays,*Mn  which  the  children  are  led  to  cultivate 
the  beds  of  their  common  garden,  one  of  whicl)  each  child  should  own 
and  care  for.  Flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  here,  and  these 
serve,  by  watching  and  examining,  to  make  the  still  course  of  nature's 
laws  clear  to  the  child*s  apprehension  in  actual  results,  "  if  he  can  not  go 
out  into  the  fields  or  woods,  in  order  to  watch  nature  there  in  her  work- 
shop, to  learn  to  sing  from  the  birds  and  to  observe  the  insects." 

**  The  child  should  grow  up  under  the  influences  of  nature.     There  it 
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should  gradually  learn  that  laws  underlie  all  organic  formation ;  should, 
through  the  loving  care  of  animals  and  plants,  prepare  itself  for  the  lov- 
ing care  of  human  beings,  should,  in  imitating  the  works,  find  and  love 
the  great  Master  as  the  Creator  of  nature,  and  its  own  Creator,  should 
breathe  in  the  peace  which  rules  in  nature  and  in  the  occupations  wilh 
it,  before  the  noise  of  the  world  and  sin  enter  its  breast^' 

These  ore  indeed,  eternally  true  principles  of  education  and  capable 
of  endless  application ;  the  Kindergarten  has  only  to  strive  more  and 
more  adcr  their  realization,  to  be  certain  of  its  blessing.  But  it  must 
avoid  what  is  superfluous  and  small,  or  where  this  has  already  crept  in, 
throw  it  overboard  as  injurious  ballast,  so  as  not  to  compromise  and  in- 
jure the  idea.  And  if  Frobel's  example  should  only  prevent  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  children  into  small,  close  city  buildings,  and  send  the  infant 
and  other  schools  out  into  gardens,  or  garden  surroundings,  he  would 
have  accomplished  a  very  important  work.  Also  the  crowding  together 
of  children  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  evils,  because  it  prevents  all 
pedagogical  individualization  and  paralyzes  educational  activity.  FrObel 
wished  to  limit  the  number  of  children  in  one  Kindergarten,  to  thirty 
or  forty,  so  that  one  teacher  could  completely  oversee  and  lead  them. 
All  these  evils  and  hindrances  to  success  can  only  very  gradually  be  re- 
moved. But  it  is  our  next  duty  to  pave  the  way  for  their  introduction 
and  diffusion  by  a  growing  understanding  of  the  subject. 

These  important  aims  and  their  consequent,  but  slowly  spreading  re- 
sults, however,  can  fur  this  very  reason,  no  longer  be  left  to  the  single  or 
temporary  activity  of  benevolent,  private  persons  and  private  societies. 
A  durable,  all-embracing  systematically -progressive  organization  should 
be  secured  to  them,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  state  and 
the  communities.  But  Probers  educational  precepts  must  henceforth 
become  the  altogether  controlling  principles  of  state  pedagogism ;  and  the 
Kindergartens  in  which  a  part  of  these  ideas  has  been  carried  out,  must, 
as  we  shall  also  demand  for  the  Krippen  (creches),  he  introduced  into 
the  system  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state  and  the  commune. 

The  suitable  point  of  connection  already  exists.  The  need  of  so  called 
*■  child-saving  institutions*  for  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  is 
universally  acknowledged,  and  in  the  richer  communities  of  our  cities 
and  villages  is  supplied  as  far  as  the  means  allow.  To  raise  these  *  sav- 
ing institutions  '  already  existing,  or  yet  to  be  erected,  to  those  higher 
organized  **  play-schools,"  should  be  the  next  step,  and  is  not  too  difficult, 
if  we  can  find  suitable  teachers. 

This  however,  calls  for  the  solution  of  another  question  of  our  time, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  most  urgent;  to  open  new  spheres  of  calling 
and  braiu'hes  of  labor  fur  the  female  sex.  We  will  speak  again  of  this 
part  of  the  pedagogical  question. 

The  fear,  that  all  these  reforms  will  heap  financial  sacrifices  upon 
the  state  and  community,  which,  with  the  present  taxes,  are  scarcely 
able  to  secure  a  scanty  income,  to  the  already  existing  teachers — this 
continually  repeated  consideration  must  not  be  a  reason  for  detracting 
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from  the  well  founded  right  of  such  demands.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  reason  more  why  tliis  many  sided  provisional  condition  in  which  we 
live,  in  civil  intercourse  and  in  social  arrangements,  can  have  no  dura- 
tion, and  should  he  shortened  hy  all  lawful  means.  It  would  he  extreme- 
ly inconsistent  to  wish  to  postpone  the  necessary  reforms  to  a  better  fu- 
ture, with  the  oft  repeated  excuse  that  they  are  impossible  or  even  pre- 
sumptive, or  revolutionary.  What  is  proved  to  be  necessary  is  never 
revolutionary,  but  rather  truly  conservative.  And  that  can  not  be  pro- 
nounced impossible,  whose  first  preparatory  grades  already  exist,  and 
are  easily  recognizable.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  a  correct  bc- 
gihning  and  persevering  progress  upon  the  chosen  road.  It  is  variously 
shown,  also  by  this  opportunity,  that  the  only  right  commencement  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people's  condition,  is  in  educational  reform. 

VIII.   THE  KRIPPEN-DAY  NURSEBIRS. 

Frobel  left  a  gap  in  the  starting  point  of  his  educational  theory,  which 
the  present  trial  has  fortunately  filled.  And  the  means  is  planned  so  en- 
tirel}'  in  his  spirit,  that  it  can  bo  consistently  inserted  into  the  system  of 
educational  institutions  projected  by  him. 

The  earliest  period  of  childhood,  as  its  own  nature  and  general  custom 
nrequire,  should  be  passed  in  the  family  circle.  Here,  the  mother  is  every 
thing  at  once ;  she  nurses  it,  rears  it  and  waits  on  it,  and  what  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  child  and  what  repays  her  best,  she  cherishes  the  soul  of 
her  child.  But  how  few  among  the  mothers  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  country  and  in  cities,  are  in  a  position  to  fulfill  this  vocation  even 
approximately !  And  those  who  could  do  it  (outwardly),  do  it  only  im- 
perfectly, either  diverted  by  other  cares  or  interests,  or  they  lack  the  in- 
tellectual ability,  whilst  a  mass  of  ineradicable  prejudices  and  false  hab- 
its rule  them,  and  thus  often  make  a  very  doubtful  nurse  out  of  a  moth- 
er whose  duty  it  is  to  bestow  the  best  care  upon  her  children.  Hence  a 
normal  school  for  mothers,  which  is  not  theoretical  but  practical,  which 
shall  teach  by  example,  is  an  important,  almost  indispensable  element  in 
the  system  of  popular  education. 

Accordingly,  here,  as  in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, the  universal  family,  the  community,  should  furnish  the  assisting 
supplement,  by  erecting  an  asylum  in  which  mothers  can  leave  their 
nurslings  under  a  conscientious,  rational  oversight,  without  however 
withdrawing  their  care  from  them  entirely,  or  becoming  in  the  least  alien- 
ated from  them.  For  it  should  be  the  rule,  that  children  should  be  re- 
ceived only  through  the  daytime,  and  taken  home  again  by  thiir  mothers 
in  the  evening.  The  double  significance  of  this  arrangement  is  not  to 
be  mistaken ;  the  tenderest  age  of  the  child  is  cared  for  sufficiently  with- 
out loosening  the  family  ties,  and  the  mothers  witness  a  model  of  ra- 
tional childish  training,  whose  value  is  established  by  experience.  They 
learn,  and  are  themselves  indirectly  educated  by  it. 

This  aim,  the  public  protecting  institutions  for  children,  called  *'  Krip- 
pen"  (crdches),  in  memory  of  Christ's  manger  and  the  latest  creation  of 
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pedagogical  benevolence  seek  to  fill. '  In  their  limited  peculiarity,  they 
received  their  perfection  first  in  Paris,  while  we  must  mention,  that  pro- 
tecting institutions  for  children,  from  their  third  year,  were  introduced 
into  Germany  and  in  England,  much  earlier.  It  was  the  humane  Prin- 
cess  Pauline  of  Lippe  Detmold,  who  erected  the  first  children's  protect- 
ing institution  which  soon  spread  over  all  Germany,  and  latterly,  was 
particularly  fostered  by  the  ^*  inner  mission/'  In  England,  it  was  the 
great  socialist  Robert  Owen,  who  incited  by  a  plain  man  of  his  village, 
J.  Buchanan,  first  founded  a  children's  protecting  institution  and  school. 
The  example  worked  more  slowly  there  than  in  Germany,  because  its 
first  appearance  seemed  united  with  ideas  of  socialism,  whose  impracti- 
cability could  not  be  ignored.  The  clergy,  particularly,  opposed  obsti- 
nately and  effectually  all  these  efforts.  So  it  happened,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  that  this  important  member  of  a  system  of  popular  education, 
has  not  been  energetically  developed,  that  it  is  still  left  sporadically  and 
accidentally  to  the  care  of  benevolent  individuals  and  associations. 

In  France,  in  Paris,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  system  of  pro- 
tecting institutions  for  children,  has  been  completed  and  perfected,  by 
this  important,  even  indispensable  member.  Marbeau,  member  of  a 
committee  fur  children's  protecting  institutions  in  Paris,  first  grasped  the 
idea  of  such  an  institute,  in  order  to  displace  by  it,  the  institutions  for 
nurslings,  which,  as  the  enterprises  of  private  speculation,  beyond  the 
reach  of  pul>lic  control,  operated  injuriously,  rather  than  usefully.  He 
proposed  to  remove  these  evils  by  forming  public  societies ;  his  plan  was 
supported,  and  thus  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  Ilclene  of  Or- 
leans, the  first  **Krippo"  was  erected  in  Paris,  14th  November,  1844. 
From  Paris,  this  institution  spread  over  France,  Belgium  (where  in  Brus- 
sels a  model  Krippe  exists),  Germany  (Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart since  1868),  England  (London,  Manchester),  etc.  A  model  Krippe 
in  the  exhibition  at  Paris,  1867,  excited  the  attention  of  thousands  of  vis- 
itors, and  was  the  cause,  as  our  informant  says,  of  bani.>hing  many  falso 
judgments  and  many  an  apparently  well  founded  doubt. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Krippe  is  essentially  the  following.  Every 
week-day,  the  mother  brings  her  child  to  the  institution  in  the  early 
morning  houi*s  and  goes  after  it  again  in  the  evening.  She  either  pays 
nothing  for  it,  or  a  small  contribution — in  Paris  from  six  to  twelve  sous, 
in  London  three  pence,  in  Vienna,  three  kreuzersper  day;  the  child  is 
taken  care  of,  fed,  bathed,  busied  with  the  first  classified  attempts  at 
play  (preparations  for  the  ''  Kindergarten  '*)  and  generally  dressed.  Every 
institution  Ls  under  the  constant  care  of  a  regular  physician,  and  the 
further  control  of  a  voluntary  committee  of  ladies.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays,  the  institutions  are  closed,  because  there  is  no  urgent  need  of 
them,  and  also,  so  as  not  to  wean  the  children  from  family  life. 

The  results  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  through 
Mons.  de  Malarce,  the  Krippen  show  as  the  fruit  of  their  long  existence, 
are  favorably  portrayed  and  seem  very  credible ;  for  they  correspond  to 
what  was  expected  of  them.     Weakly,  neglected,  sickly  children  have 
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recovered  rapidly ;  also  their  morals  were  thoroughly  improved.  Irrita- 
bility, self-will,  restlessness,  which  had  made  them  burdensome  to  their 
parents,  particularly  to  the  father,  disappeared  gradually,  under  uniform, 
quiet,  patient  treatment.  They  grew  daily  bettor  behaved,  and  thus  dear- 
er to  their  parents;  an  important  promoter  of  family  discomfort  thus 
disappeared  forever,  and  the  parents,  particularly  the  mothers,  received 
the  wholesome  instruction  how  children  should  be  trained,  how  human 
beings  should  in  general  be  treated,  in  order  to  work  favorably  upon 
them.  My  informant  comprises  all  in  this;  ^Hhat  the  **Rrippe"  is  not 
only  to  be  considered  as  the  asylum  of  unprotected  children,  but,  if  it  is 
carried  out  in  the  right  spirit,  and  under  conscientious  superintendence, 
it  can  attain  the  next  and  just  as  important  double  aim  ;  to  become  the 
earliest  school  of  cultivation  for  children  (6cole  du  premier  &ge),  and  a 
normal  school  for  parents,  especially  for  mothers  (ccole  normale  des 
m^res),  in  which  they  can  learn  how  to  treat  their  children  physically 
and  morally.^*  For  all  these  reasons,  he  demands  their  general  introduc-' 
tion  into  the  systems  of  public  institutions  for  popular  education. 

With  this,  he  touches  a  subject  which  deserves  the  most  urgent  con- 
sideration ;  for  just  this  is  the  junction,  where  all  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  family  and  state  unite.  It  is  a  wide-spread  complaint, 
that  the  mortality  of  children  in  the  first  period  of  their  lives,  is  fright- 
fully great.  It  is  well  known  that  its  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mis- 
taken care,  or  entire  want  of  care  of  them,  oflen  the  result  of  unsettled 
family  life ;  and  thus  the  cause  of  the  mortality  of  children,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  uncultivated  condition  of  our  people. 

Here,  at  the  origin  of  the  evil,  the  first  lever  of  remedy  must  be  ap- 
plied. This  is  also  the  first,  most  practicable  and  most  direct  means. 
The  social  question  of  the  present  can  not  be  solved,  before  the  pedagog- 
ical problem  of  the  care  of  unprotected  childhood  is  solved.  The  social 
problem  is  ramified,  highly  complicated,  and  scarcely  to  be  grasped  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  divided  into  a  series  of  the  most  difiicult  propositions 
of  a  political,  finaiu-ial,  ethical  and  pedagogical  nature,  and  no  civil  wis- 
dom has  yet  shown  itself  equal  to  the  task.  Its  solutions  perhaps,  be- 
long to  a  distant  future.  It  is  different  with  this  important,  partial  prop- 
osition. The  energetic  introduction  of  *'  Krippen,''  of  protecting  insti- 
tutions for  early  childhood  in  general,  is  not  dependent  upon  preparatory 
intermediate  grades.  It  can  immediately  follow,  when  it  has  become,  as 
it  deserves,  the  object  of  the  general  public  care.  By  the  obligations,  un- 
der ivhich  the  state  and  the  community  are,  for  the  fostering  of  youthful 
culture,  and  by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  evils  which  are  to  be  com- 
bated, it  can  be  demanded  henceforth,  from  state  and  connnunity,  that 
every  where,  where  regulated  instruction  exists,  protecting  institutions  for 
earliest  childhood  shall  be  added.  The  monied  sacrifice,  necessary  for 
it,  can  not  be  considered,  for  it  would  be  barbarous  and  shameless,  for 
parents  to  wish  to  escape  this  duty.  The  opposition  of  irrationality  or 
habit,  wherever  it  appears,  must  be  broken  down ;  this  belongs  to  the  in- 
disputable **  guardian  "  duties  of  the  state. 
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The  judicious  proposals  of  the  medical  authorities  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  show  us  how  every  thing  Is  already  prepared  for  the  reali- 
zation of  this  highly  itnportani  aim,  how  the  means  need  only  to  be  or- 
ganized, in  order  to  make  with  them  an  effectual  beginning.  In  regard 
to  this,  I  quote  the  the  following : — 

"  The  pastor,  as  the  shepherd  of  his  parish,  whose  physical  and  spirit- 
ual weal  are  dear  to  him,  will  tind  this  subject  worthy  of  his  attention, 
and  ecclesiastical  and  also  municipal  authorities  will  realize  how  close- 
ly the  same  is  connected  with  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
community.  There  are  two  classes  of  vocations,  pre-eminently  in  whose 
power  it  lies,  to  work  beneficently,  or  to  breed  mischief;  the  surgeons 
who  are  nearest  the  people,  and  their  first  advisers  in  matters  of  health, 
and  the  mid  wives  who,  bc^^ide  their  care  of  the  new-born  babe,  wield  and 
are  called  upon  tu  wield  a  great  influence  upon  its  later  nurture.  Both 
should  well  preserve  the  good  which  they  have  learned  in  their  schools, 
realize  it  for  the  general  good,  and  not  sink  back  into  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  or,  in  order  to  please  them  and  win  their  favor,  support 
them  in  error.  Both  these  classes  should  also  closely  observe  the  limits 
where  Iheir  authority  and  capacities  stop,  in  order  not  to  do  injury  by 
encroaching  uptm  the  medicinal  province  lying  beyond  their  vocation. 

"A  broad  field  is  here  opened  for  individuals  and  societies,  in  the  sense 
of  humanity  and  good  w(»rks.  So  much  is  said  aV)out  the  care  for  the 
physical  and  moral  well  being  of  the  working  people ;  prizes  have  been 
bestowed  for  it  in  the  Paris  exliiI>iiioM.  In  addition  to  other  things  may 
the  new  born  chiUh'en  of  the  workmen  be  cared  for,  and  the  example  of 
a  factory  owner  in  Alsace  be  imitated,  who  allowed  his  working  women, 
six  weeks  after  the  birth,  to  cherish  and  nurse  their  children  and  also  la- 
ter, allowed  them  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  to  nurse  them  without  les- 
senin;:;  thiir  wages.  In  England,  ladies'  societies  exist,  whieh  make  it 
their  business  to  spread  by  word  an  I  deed  ideas  of  a  reasonable  nurture 
of  the  infants  within  their  circle.  Where  only  two  or  three  in  one  place 
unite  and  take  hold  rightly  of  the  matter,  there,  their  labor  will  be  salu- 
tary. An  objei  t  of  particular  attention  should  be  the  illegitimate  chil- 
dren who  nre  ])nt  out  to  board,  and  whose  lot  is  the  worst,  and  whose 
mortality  is  the  greatest.  Further,  the  Krippen,  as  benevolent  institu- 
tions belong  hero,  in  practical,  simple  and  inexpensive  abodes,  for  the 
protection  an  Inurture  of  infants,  through  the  day,  while  their  parents 
are  absent  from  home  at  work." 

It  is  clear,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  support  of  mothers,  particularly, 
and  of  the  female  sex  generally,  must  be  relied  upon.  But  we  must 
not  slop  half  way,  leaving  it  to  ladies,  unorganized  and  unprepared  (be- 
cause unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  their  duties.)  of  the  higher 
*'  cultivated  ranks,"  to  form  a  committee  which  alternately,  or  occasion- 
ally sh  dl  oversee  the  nurture  of  the  children,  which,  in  the  main,  is  trust- 
ed to  inferior  salaried  persons.  With  this,  one  seldom  rises  above  a  very 
injurious  dilettanteism  which  allows  room  for  secondary  interests  and 
thoughts,  and  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  work  is  mistaken,  the  contin- 
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uous  conscicntioasness  of  its  execution  neglected.  We  find  it  only  suf- 
ficiettt  for  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that  women,  deeply  moved  by 
the  holiness  of  their  vocation,  should  consecrate  themselves  to  it,  with 
undivided  interest,  and  that  they  should  have  passed  through  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  it. 

The  point  of  connection  for  all  this  already  exists, — the  "  inner  mis- 
sion "  has  made  the  nurture  of  children  one  of  its  works.  But  it  has 
been  done  only  .«*ingly,  and  more  as  an  experiment,  than  as  a  perfectly  or- 
ganized execution,  also  with  almost  invisible  operations,  in  view  of  the 
immense  greatness  of  the  need.  The  state,  the  community  have  not 
met  it  halfway,  have  not  yet  supported  and  enlarged  the  single  attempts; 
much  less,  received  the  whole  institution  into  the  organization  of  popular 
education  whose  starting  point  and  foundation  it  must  become. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  these  demands.  The  work  is  gre.it,  but 
possible ;  for  in  small  ways  it  is  already  performed,  and  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  a  greater  execution  lie  every  where  ready.  The  zeal  and 
devotion  of  private  individuals  is  insufficient ;  they  must  join  larger  socie- 
ties, or  call  them  forth.  But  above  all,  tlie  state  is  called  upon,  because 
it  alone  holds  all  the  threads  in  its  hands,  and  controls  all  the  factors 
whose  united  operations  are  necessary ;  viz.,  the  pedagogical  and  the 
medical  powers  of  the  land,  and  chiefly,  the  influence  of  the  state  upon 
the  communities.  And  as  the  necessary  means,  so  at  least,  the  German 
Chambers  have  never  refused  to  allow  the  state  the  sum  necessary  for 
purposes  of  popular  education ;  they  have  often  granted  even  njore  than 
was  wi.shed  or  asked  for.  Where  js  there  a  more  evident  obligation  for 
the  state,  a  more  urgent  need  for  the  people  and  the  community,  than  to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  first  education  of  childhood,  every  where, 
where  the  care  of  the  family  is  insufficient. 

A  law  for  the  introduction  of  Krippcn  and  Kindergartens  in  every  com- 
munity of  the  land,  would  surely  meet  with  objection  in  no  German 
Chambers,  from  no  political  party ;  for  this  is  no  party  affair,  but  the 
people^s  affair,  in  the  noblest  and  most  peculiar  sense. 

In  conclu.sion,  we  will  mention  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which 
must  be  considered  here.  It  has  often  been  felt  and  also  publicly  ex- 
pressed, that  woman's  social  position  must  be  different  in  the  future, 
more  independent  for  herself,  more  important  for  the  community.  Hence, 
new  vocations  have  been  sought  after,  so  as  to  provide  the  unmai-ried 
and  the  need}'  with  a  secure  and  I'espectable  position  in  life.  Inappro- 
priate palliatives  have  been  proposed,  to  place  girls  in  railroad  and  tele- 
graph offices,  or  to  employ  them  in  subordinate  services  in  the  law  de- 
partment. It  is  not  disputed,  that  they  are  capable  for  these  positions; 
just  as  little  also,  should  this  appropriate  occupation  be  grudged 
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Thb  Belgian  Educational  League,  a  national  association  of  the 
progressive  teachers  and  school  men  of  Belgium,  which  has  held  monthly 
meetings  for  papers  and  discussion  on  the  organization,  administration, 
instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools  of  every  grade,  public,  private,  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  Belgium,  has  made  arrangements  to  hold  a  General 
Assembly  of  Teachers  and  Educators  in  Brussels,  from  August  22d  to  the 
29th  inclusive — under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  by  the  League,  is  composed  of 
men  of  eminent  practical  ability,  of  which  H.  Augustus  Couvreur  is 
President,  and  M.  Charles  Buls,  Secretary-General. 

The  original  call,  issued  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  signed  by  many 
prominent  educators  from  all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  the  recent  Circular 
of  the  General  Committee  bears  the  names  of  some  three  hundred  individ- 
uals connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  theiuniversities, 
the  normal  schools,  and  other  institutions  and  the  Public  Press  in  their 
several  countries. 

The  programme  of  proceedings  issued  by  the  Gkneral  Committee  con- 
tains over  ninety  subjects,  on  which  special  papers  or  discussions  are 
invited,  and  in  the  main  provided  for.  These  subjects  are  assigned  to  six 
sections,  viz. :  (I)  Primary  Instruction,  including  Creches*,  Kindergarten, 
infant  schools,  etc. ;  (2)  Secondary  Instruction;  (3)  Superior  Instruction ;  (4) 
Special  Schools,  professional,  technical,  agricultural,  commercial,  nor- 
mal; (5)  Adult  Education;  (6)  School  Hygiene.  Each  section  has  a  secre- 
tary, and  will  hold  sectional  meetings,  and  certain  topics  belonging  to 
each  section  will  be  presented  in  written  papers,  and  for  discussion  in  the 
general  meeting  of  the  whole  congress. 

The  congress  is  composed  of  regular  and  associate  members.  All  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  who  register  their  names,  thereby  agreeing 
to  the  general  regulations.  Regular  members  will  pay  a  fee  of  twenty 
francs,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  printed  transactions,  and  to 
three  ladies*  tickets  to  the  meetings  of  the  congress.  Certificated  male 
and  female  teachers,  and  professors  of  secondary  schools  may  become 
regular  members  by  paying  a  fee  of  ten  francs. 

Educational  Societies  and  corporations  can  send  delegates. 

Speakers  and  contributors  of  papers  can  use  any  language  they  prefer — 
and  if  not  in  French,  the  substance  of  the  speeches  and  papers  will  be 
translated  by  olTlcers  of  the  congress. 

For  circular  giving  the  topics  to  be  discussed  and  other  information, 
address  Commissioner  John  Eaton,  Bureau  of  Education.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  who  will  forward  any  correspondence  of  those 
who  wish  to  become  members  for  the  purpose  of  attendance,  or  to  receive 
the  reports.  HsmiT  Babkard, 

22  Member  of  General  Chfl^f/uttee, 
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Proeeedtngi.* 

The  delegates,  and  their  associates  from  different  coantrie<t,  repre- 
senting every  dfass  and  grade  of  instruction  from  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  University  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ath^n^e  Royal,  the  great 
Secondary  School  of  Brussels,  on  the  morning  of  August  22,  1880, 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  president  of  the  General  Committee,  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  "  to  the  open  deliberations  of  a 
Congress  called  to  advance  the  intellectual,  material,  and  moral 
progress  of  mankind.*' 

Volume  of  Preliminary  Reportt, 

Each  member  was  presented  with  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  962 
paces  entitled  Rapporte  Preliminaires^mRde  up  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee out  of  the  Reports  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  in  res|X)n8e  to  assignments  made  by  them  six 
months  in  advance,  of  topics  representing  the  principal  phases  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  present  time,  and  which  could  or  might 
be  presented  for  written  or  oral  discussion  in  the  several  sections  to 
which  the  different  subjects  were  distributed.  It  is  a  volume  of  great 
permanent  value  to  all  educators,  and  if  it  were  the  only  result  of  the 
Congr*^  ss,  would  justify  the  originators  in  calling  such  a  Congress 
together.  The  volume  or  volumes  of  the  regular  proceedings  of  the 
Sectional  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Congress  have  not  yet  come 

to  hand. 

Section  1. — Primary  Education. 

The  Section  devoted  to  Primary  Education  was  organized  in  two 
Divisions,  A.  and  B.  In  Division  A.  the  Educational  System  of 
Froebnl  was  largely  considered,  its  originality  and  value  universally 
admitted,  and  the  position  taken  that  every  elementary  teacher  should 
give  evidence  of  having  mastered  its  principles  and  methods.  The 
neceasity  of  a  Transition  Class  between  the  Kind«'rjarten  and  the 
Primary  School  was  shown,  as  well  as  some  modifications  in  the 
c1hss«  8  and  instruction  of  the  latter,  by  which  the  intuitional  teaching 
of  the  former,  and  individual  development  began  under  Fix>ebers 
system  could  be  continued  through  the  entire  course. 

<  f  the  R'ipports  Preliminaries  in  the  Section  of  Primaiy  Instruc- 
tion devoted  to  the  Froebel  System  and  the  Kind^-rizarten  we  shall 
publi-h  those  by  Jules  Guilliaume,  Brussels;  M.  Fischer,  President 
of  the  Vieima  Froebel  Society ;  M.  Sluys,  Director  of  Model  Si'hool 
of  the  Belfrium  League;  Madame  de  Portugal),  Instructress  of  Infant 
School  in  Canton,  Geneva,  and  Miss  Caroline  Progler,  Directress  of 
the  8j)ecial  Course  for  Kindergartners  in  Geneva. 

*  896  American  Joanuil  of  EdacaUoo,  Vol.  xzxi ;  p.  1-a 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FROEBEL'S  SYSTEM. 

BT   A.   S.   FISCHBS. 

PruidaU  qf  tke  lOmdargartem  SoeUiy  at  Vienna, 


QUESTIONS   PROPOUNDED   FOR  THE   BRUSSELS  CONGRESS. 

Hm  the  FrObel  syttem  glTen  any  ground  for  well-founded  critlcinna? 
Is  there  need  of  a  special  normal  training  for  Kindnergartners  ? 
Is  it  proper  to  apply  the  principles  of  FrObel  in  primary  instmotion,  and  hy  what 
means  can  this  be  done  ? 

No  system  of  education  has  had  as  many  partisans  and  adversaries 
as  that  of  Frobel.  If  this  fact  does  not  furnish  the  best  demonstration 
of  the  practical  importance  and  extraordinary  scope  of  this  system, 
still  it  deserves  a  thorough  examination  on  account  of  the  bitter  and 
constantly  repeated  attacks  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  it,  and  of  the 
courageous  and  persevering  efforts  of  its  partisans  to  confirm  and 
secure  it.  The  bases  of  this  work  are  already  indicated  in  the  question 
mentioned  above ;  we  shall  find  them  in  the  fact  that  Frbbel's  system 
needs  ulterior  developments,  but  also  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
susceptible  of  them. 

Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  principles  of  Frobel  in 
his  works,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  his  system,  must  have 
found  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  in  this  pedagogue  the  true 
psychologj'  of  the  life  of  childhood.  Long  before  his  day,  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  an  educating  influence  in  the  first  period  of  life 
had  been  felt,  but  no  (»ne  had  discovered  the  means  of  conducting  and 
hastening  the  development  of  the  mind  and  body  in  the  earliest  years. 
Comenius  and  Postalozzi  had  preferred  to  pursue  the  development  of 
the  first  ideas  by  the  education  of  the  senses,  which  was  to  precede  all 
instruction,  properly  so  called.  We  know  very  well  all  that  Pestalozzi 
did  to  reform  teaching  in  general,  by  the  recognition  of  intuition  as 
the  absolute  foundation  of  evei-y  notion.  As  the  "  Book  for  Mothers  " 
points  out,  he  wished  to  exercise  the  child  from  its  tenderest  years  in 
attentively  examining,  in  distinguishing  what  is  only  accidental  from 
what  is  the  very  nature  of  the  object;  he  wished,  by  determined 
psychological  exercises  to  fashion  the  intuition  by  the  art  of  examining. 
Yet  as  man  cannot  be  considered  merely  as  a  being  seeking  to  know, 
but  also  as  a  being  of  sensibility ;  since  we  cannot  consider  him  com- 
plete except  with  the  two  faculties,  we  must  also  take  into  account  his 
need  of  activity  as  soon  as  he  enters  into  relation  with  his  fellow  mor- 
tals. Pestalozzi  considered  knowing  without  aptitude  as  the  most 
fearful  gift  which  a  malevolent  genius  could  bestow  upon  man.  But 
in  spite  of  all  his  investigations  he  did  not  find  the  simplest  means  by 
whose  assistance  art  can  educate  the  child  from  the  cradle  up  to  the 
sixth  year.    It  is  consequently  no  small  merit  in  Frobel  to  have  recog- 
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nized  better  and  more  profoundly  than  all  his  predecessors  the  nature 
and  wants  of  the  child,  and  to  huve  found  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  satisfying  these  wants.  If,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  the  plays 
and  occupations  imagined  by  Frobel,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  nio<le  of 
their  arrangement  for  the  kindergartens,  in  which  they  have  been  ex- 
clusively used  until  now,  the  latter  are  still  struggling  to  make  kno^m 
their  utility ;  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  less  in  the  system  of 
Frobel  than  in  the  broad  development  of  his  fundamental  ideas,  in  the 
mixture  of  what  is  chimerical  and  merely  accessory  with  the  important 
and  truly  valuable  things,  and  finally  in  the  practical  application  of 
his  ideas  by  his  successors. 

CRITICISM   ox  FROEBEL   SYSTEM   CONSIDERED. 

In  the  first  place  Frobel  is  indefinite ;  on  one  side  philosophic  reflec- 
tions serve  as  a  basis  for  the  application  of  a  simple  game,  that  of  ball, 
with  which  children  have  been  amused  from  time  immemorial  without 
racking  their  brains  about  it ;  on  another  side  they  are  lost  in  puerilities, 
oddities  and  absurdities.  These  external  appearances  have  obscured 
his  magnificent  pedagogical  principles,  and  have  prevented  many  people 
from  seeking  their  more  profound  and  diversified  use?,  and  giving 
them  the  desired  scope.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  plays  on 
which  Friibel  discants  in  a  striking  manner,  although  with  emphasis  in 
certain  passages  in  his  works.  lie  seeks  and  finds  in  every  play  of 
the  child  unity  and  conelations  and  influence  upon  its  future  years. 
But  the  child  imitates  in  his  way  what  he  sees  adults  do,  and  docs  not 
wish,  as  Frobel  thinks,  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  future  years  in 
his  plays.  He  lives  in  the  present  and  the  present  furnishes  tlie 
aliment  necessary  to  his  need  of  imitation  and  representation.  To 
give  an  aim  or  a  more  profound  meaning  to  the  play  is,  to  injure  its 
direct  and  immediate  utility  and  thereby  to  annihilate  all  the  child's 
pleasure.  When  in  the  movement  plays  we  direct  the  child's  attention 
to  what  ho  is  doing;  if  we  lead  him  to  reflect  upon  the  happiness  and 
innocence  of  childhood ;  if  we  force  him  to  sing  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  peace  and  concord  that  reign  in  the  village,  the  play  loses  all  its 
savor,  all  the  seasoning  which  give  it  a  charm  in  his  eyes. 

A  second  defect  consists  in  the  form  of  Frdbel's  poems.  Certainly 
he  is  fully  in  the  right  in  considering  poetry  an  essential  means  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  and  in  wishing  to  utilize  it  as  such.  Is  not 
childhood  itself  the  age  of  poetry  ?  And  cannot  every  mother,  every 
educator  convince  himself  of  the  salutary  effect  of  appropriate  poetry 
upon  the  child  ?  But  let  it  all  be  poetry  and  not  insipid  prose,  however 
moral.  How  many  rhymed  platitudes,  void  of  meaning,  we  find  in  the 
"Mother  Songs?"  When  the  defenders  of  the  cause  justly  think  that 
Frobel  in  this  part  of  his  poetry  only  wished  to  show  mothers  in  what 
way  they  were  to  exercise  the  minds  and  limbs  of  their  little  darlings, 
but  did  not  intend  to  constrain  them  as  to  the  form,  and  that  he  never 
offered  himself  as  a  model,  we  can  but  ask  them  why  they  have  pre- 
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served  this  form  which  they  deem  insuitable,  thus  injuring  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  master  without  use  to  the  cause  itself?  Is  it  not  nonsense 
and  want  of  reflection  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  older  children  the 
songs  Frobel  composed  for  the  mothet-s  so  that  they  might  sing  to  their 
infants?  When  for  instance  the  baby  of  the  kindergarten  sings 
*<I>oes  my  child  know  how  to  turn  his  little  hand?"  It  is  the  same 
with  the  ball  plays.  Id  the  "  100  ball  songs,*'  most  of  the  songs  ai-e 
beyoud  the  reach  of  the  child,  and  are  to  be  counted  among  the  most 
injurious  ones  because  they  accustom  the  children  too  easily  to  what  is 
ordinary  and  destroy  the  joy  that  belongs  to  the  true  plays.  If  the 
mother,  however,  can  use  any  of  tliese  common-place  things,  with  her 
infant,  when  every  sound  from  her  mouth,  every  intonation  of  her 
voice  has  a  fixed  meaning,  when  each  one  of  her  words  awakens  the 
child's  life,  it  appears  unnatural  to  let  these  rhymed  allegories  and 
personifications  be  sung  in  the  kindergartens.  Where  could  we  see  the 
demonstration  of  a  natural  development  when  the  impressions  that  the 
form  and  color  of  the  ball  make  upon  the  child  are  sung  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  **  Let  me  see  it  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  let  me  turn 
ic  this  way  and  that,  it  still  looks  like  a  round  ball  on  every  side  ?  " 

Or  thus :  "  My  dress  is  blue  like  the  sky,  mine  is  green  like  the 
meadows  in  spring,"  etc.  And  yet  these  phrases  are  pointed  out  as 
coming  from  the  personal  observation  and  experience  of  the  child. 
The  ball  may  and  ought  to  preserve  its  rights  in  the  kindergartens  as 
at  home  and  in  the  streets;  but  let  the  children  play  ball  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  company  of  their  little  comrades,  and  let 
them  practice  the  exercises  which  their  strength  permits  and  not  con- 
strain them  by  systematic  motions. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  gifts  of  Frobel.  Is  it  natural  to  initiate 
the  child  at  two  years  of  age  into  the  notions  of  time  and  space,  as  for 
example,  whep  the  mother  sings :  **  The  ball  occupies  its  place,  so 
where  it  is  the  cube  cannot  be  ?  "  Or  this  sentence :  **  He  who  desires 
much  very  easily  loses  what  little  belongs  to  him." 

We  acknowledge  in  general  that  songs  are  an  important  means  in 
education,  especially  for  the  heart,  we  only  speak  here  of  their  abuse. 

In  the  first  place,  singing  is  a  magnificent  means  of  teaching  children 
speech.  In  singing  they  are  constrained  to  articulate  the  words ;  sing- 
ing therefore  is  an  excellent  way  in  which  to  correct  many  a  defect 
which  children  show  on  their  entrance  into  the  kindergarten  in  relation 
to  language  and  the  volubility  of  speech.  So  singing  facilitates  the 
execution  of  different  plays  (plays  of  the  ring  and  marching),  in 
which  it  is  important  for  those  who  are  playing  to  observe  an  equal 
movement  regulated  by  the  exactitude  of  the  measure.  But  we  must 
not  abuse  this  gift  of  the  Creator.  Frobel  does  this  when  he  wishes 
every  play  and  every  occupation  to  be  accompanied  by  songs.  There 
is  a  little  song  for  every  ball  play;  they  sing  when  building,  when 
arranging  the  little  sticks,  before,  during  and  after  their  work. 
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Is  there  any  need  of  proof  that  this  unnatural  method  is  injurious 
to  the  development  of  the  child  in  more  than  one  point  of  view?  We 
know  that  in  the  best  kindergartens  every  thing  is  not  accompanied 
by  singing,  but  in  the  different  collections  of  songs  published  by  the 
partisans  of  kindergartens,  we  find  little  unformed  and  insignificant 
songs  and  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  they  are  put  there  for  some 
other  reason  than  the  literary  interest  they  may  inspire.  Then  let  us 
remove  these  purely  didactic  songs  which  are  unsuitable  for  children, 
and  replace  them  by  true  children's  sbngs  set  to  national  music. 

The  occupations,  partly  imagined,  partly  found  by  Frobel  in  the 
world  of  childhood,  but  which  he  brought  together  with  the  aim  of 
making  them  serve  for  a  systematic  development  of  all  the  powers,  ex- 
ercise the  internal  and  external  senses  of  the  child  (sight,  hearing, 
touch,  the  senses  of  form,  color,  size  and  number),  in  order  to  hasten 
the  exact  perception  of  objects,  their  signs  and  their  properties,  and  to 
put  children  in  a  condition  to  translate  immediately  all  these  apprecia- 
tions by  external  representation  and  thus  to  strengtheh  their  observing 
faculties.  But  here,  Frobel  has  not  known  how  to  keep  a  certain 
moderation.  He  wishes  to  neglect  no  side  susceptible  of  perfectibility 
in  the  child,  but  he  uses  many  things  that  are  too  fatiguing  for  children 
of  such  tender  age,  too  much  above  their  reach,  and  uses  precious  time 
in  these  mistaken  ways.  He  thus  misses  the  aim  of  education.  There 
is  one  very  important  point  of  view,  too  little  seen  heretofore,  which 
the  following  considerations  will  touch  upon. 

Each  occupation  must  answer  to  the  individual  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  physical  strength  of  the  child,  and  we 
must  carefully  set  aside  all  those  whose  execution  requires  a  greater 
skill  or  the  use  of  implements  with  which  the  child  might  hurt  him- 
self ;  we  must  observe  the  characteristics  of  each  mode  of  representa- 
tion, for  without  severely  setting  the  limits  of  each  of  these  modes,  the 
sense  of  form  would  not  be  assisted,  but  falsified.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  occupations  we  must  then  keep  rigorously  to  the  limits  indicated 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  child.  Let  the  free  activity  of  the  child 
have  full  scope ;  every  occupation  we  offer  him  is  as  welcome  to  him  as 
the  assistance  kindly  offered  him ;  but  after  every  demonstration  let 
him  have  the  opportunity  to  try  his  own  experiment;  that  will  ensure 
the  best  success,  as  every  thing  does  which  is  acquired  by  one's  self. 
Finally,  as  the  kindergarten  is  not  exclusively  to  serve  the  children  of 
well-to-do  families,  as  it  is  to  be  made  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  people,  it  must  take  into  view  the  practical  value 
and  utility  of  an  occupation  for  future  use. 

According  to  these  principles,  the  following  occupations  are  to  be 
used  in  the  kindergartens :  building ;  making  forms  with  little  planes 
and  sticks ;  the  use  of  rings,  small  shells  and  stones ;  folding  and 
weaving  of  paper ;  braiding,  embroidering,  drawing,  modeling.  In  all 
these  occupations  certain  limits  are  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the 
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separate  exercises.  Every  exercise  that  consists  in  tying  knots  or  prick- 
ing is  to  be  rejected  entirely ;  paper-cutting  and  |)ea-work  should  be 
i-eservt^d  for  the  oldest  pupils  just  before  they  leave  the  kindergarten 
for  the  school. 

Buitding  gives  the  child  a  free  career  for  his  activity,  which  inquires 
and  fashions  at  the  same  time.  The  first  two  building  boxes  are  suf- 
ficient for  this,  the  box  containing  eight  equal  cubes,  and  the  one  con 
taining  eight  equal  bricks.  For  older  children  may  be  added  a  few 
round  or  quadrangular  columns,  a  few  arches  and  forms  for  roofs 
necessary  for  the  representation  of  buildings,  bridges  and  iK)rticoe8. 
We  have  special  regard  for  the  architectural  forms ;  we  prefer  them 
to  the  constructions  sometimes  made  in  representation  of  such  ob- 
jects as  bottles,  kegs,  etc.,  whose  forms  contrast  too  much  with  the 
angular  projections  of  the  materials,  thus  sinning  in  favor  of  the 
lively  fancy  of  the  child  who  finds  the  most  distant  analogies  between 
objects ;  but  it  is  something  else  to  permit  the  activity  of  the  child  in 
free  invention,  and  intentionally  to  falsify  his  judgment.* 

The  conversations  upon  the  forms  of  construction  should  be  limited  to 
what  is  immediately  before  the  operator.  Every  useless  fact  should  be 
avoided  as  well  as  the  songs  that  accompany  every  form,  and  the 
mathematical  considerations  for  which  the  children  are  not  yet  ripe. 
The  building  exercises  may  be  used  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
kindergarten  instruction,  if  due  regard  is  had  to  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  children. 

The  laying  of  planes  will  well  exercise  the  senses  of  form  and  color. 
The  little  planes  should  be  painted  for  this  end,  and  each  form  (quad- 
rilaterals and  different  kinds  of  triangle.s)  should  have  two  colors.  In 
laying  the  geometric  forms,  as  well  as  the  artistic  ones,  care  should  be 
had  to  arrange  the  colors  in  a  truly  sesthetic  manner,  so  that  each  color 
should  be  opposite  its  complimentary  one.  This  occupation  should  b» 
given  to  children  already  somewhat  developed,  those  for  instance  who 
are  five  years  old,  to  whom  can  be  left  the  individual  invention  of  the 
forms. 

The  laying  of  little  stickf^  preferably  the  square  sticks,  is  particularly 
adapted  to  develop  the  sense  of  form  and  the  faculty  of  representation. 
As  these  little  sticks  represent  only  the  outlines  of  forms,  their  use 


•Mr.  Fincher  does  not  Juntify  himself  for  this  depnrture  from  FrObel's  series  of 
forms.  Wliy  not  u^e  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  in  building,  which  furnish  roofs  and 
eolunins  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  while  the  things  he  Interpolates  cannot  bo  coor- 
dinated with  the  rest  of  FrAbel's  building  material,  all  which  has  its  relations  to 
forms  used  in  other  occupations  ?  Why  destroy  the  wonderful  unity  of  design  which 
is  one  of  the  cliaractcristics  of  FrObel's  materials  ?  Mr.  Fischer  goes  a  little  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  others  who  hare  endeavored  to  improve  upon  FrAbel  in  this  country, 
to  suit  genuine  FrObelians,  while  in  his  previous  modifications  he  has  not  lost  the 
■pirit  of  the  groat  master,  but  only  vindicated  FrObel's  own  broadness  of  view,  for 
FrObel  wished  every  teacher  to  use  his  judgment  In  the  distribution  and  assignment 
of  the  material.— TV. 
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18  au  excellent  prepai'ation  for  drawing.  It  is  well  to  liave  these 
little  sticks  of  different  colors.  By  their  aid  tlie  children  can  also  get 
a  clear  idea  of  numbers.  It  is  also  one  of  the  favorite  occupations  of 
the  youngest  children.  Hitherto  the  most  absurd  forms  have  been  at- 
tempted with  thei>e  little  sticks,  such  as  flower-pots,  carrots,  ponds  for 
fishes,  carriages,  etc.  The  little  stiff  stick  is  absolutely  out  of  place  in 
the  representation  of  all  curvilinear  outlines,  even  when  cracked,  which 
does  not  destroy  its  rigidity.  The  imagination  of  forms  should  not  be 
falsified  in  such  a  way.  The  contoui*s  so  made  are  unnatural.  A  child 
naturally  taught,  whose  judgment  has  not  been  falsified  by  any  con- 
straint, would  sooner  take  up  some  clay  in  order  to  represent  a  flower- 
pot or  a  turnip.  The  representation  of  letters  and  figures  with  these 
little  sticks  also  is  an  injury  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  anticipates  in 
an  inexcusable  manner  what  belongs  to  the  school.  It  is  like  **  Lina's  " 
learning  to  read  and  write  when  six  years  old  with  little  sticks,  in- 
stead of  sitting  before  the  reading  tablet  with  a  pencil  in  her  hand. 

We  must  avoid  also  going  too  far  in  counting.  It  is  enough  for  the 
children  in  a  kindergarten  to  know  how  to  count  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve ; 
let  them  go  so  far,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  times,  and  let  them  know 
the  elementary  combinations  of  the  numbers,  as  2+2  etc.  Geometri- 
cal notions  should  be  developed  only  to  a  very  moderate  degree.* 

The  laying  of  circles  and  semi-circles  only  allows  the  formation  of 
sesthetic  forms,  which  always  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
aesthetic  sense ;  some  common  forms  can  also  be  represented  by  the 
combination  of  rings  and  little  sticks.  To  trace  contours  by  the  assist- 
ance of  fragments  (fractions)  of  circles  is  a  very  good  manual  exercise, 
but  not  before  the  children  have  reached  the  age  of  5  years.  The  pre- 
liminary exercises  with  1  to  3  fragments  are  too  tedious  for  little  chil- 
dren ;  a  definite  form  can  only  lie  formed  with  4  fragments. 

With  little  stones  and  t^Ji^Us^  which  children  cAn  collect  themselves  in 
abundance,  many  simple  and  graceful  forms  can  be  made.  This  occu- 
pation deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Folding^  which  necessitates  a  certain  skill  in  the  fingers,  and  great 
accuracy  in  laying  the  papers  exactly,  had  better  be  put  off  till  the  age 
of  5  years.  For  a  long  time  this  exercise  should  be  confined  to  the 
reproduction  of  known  forms,  like  letter  envelopes,  fish,  salt  cellars ; 
the  representation  of  more  complicated  forms  should  be  very  gradually 
attempted  and  also  a  few  artistic^ and  geometric  forms. 

Weaving  and  embroidering  are  well  known  and  favorite  occupations  in 


*For  the  earliest  deTelopment  of  geometrical  notions,  nothing  is  better  than  to  draw 
a  circle  upon  the  blackboard,  and  by  degrees  divide  It,  first  by  a  diameter  into  semi- 
circles, another  time  make  another  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  first  one,  thus  show- 
ing the  four  right  angles,  and  subsequently  show  acute  angles  of  various  sizes,  and 
lastl  y  an  obtuse  angle.  Such  a  circle  standing  permanently  on  the  comer  of  the  black- 
board vfjU  frequently  be  found  useful  in  a  kindergarten  for  reference  about 
angles.— TV. 
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kindergartens.  lu  these  works  the  cultivation  of  the  se»thetic  sense 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of ;  it  has  hitherto  been  too  much  disregarded. 
It  is  falsified  by  combinations  of  incongruous  colors  and  by  tasteless 
forms,  such  as  that  of  the  harlequin,  for  instance.*  liere  >ve  take  occa- 
sion to  repeat  that  in  the  choice  of  occupations,  along  with  the  value  of 
the  culture,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  tiie  use  which  tlie  child 
can  make  of  them  in  the  future. 

We  are  entirely  in  accord  with  these  who  object  to  choosing  the  occu- 
pations of  the  kindergarten  solely  in  reference  to  their  future  economi- 
cal vulue,  but  the  weaving  of  straw  as  well  as  of  paj^er  has  an 
educational  as  well  as  pecuniary  value,  and  may  be  introduced  into  the 
people's  kindergartens. 

Frobel  himself  described  the  merits  of  drawing  for  the  kindergarten 
in  the  following  words :  **  Drawing  is  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  development  for  early  childhood,  because  by  the  aid  of  drawing  the 
simplest  materials  and  the  smallest  effort  of  physical  strength  are  suffi- 
cient to  enable  one  to  recognize  quickly  and  easily  what  a  child  is  capa- 
pie  of  doing  by  himself."  True  and  exact  as  is  this  thought,  wisely 
consi<ler«?d  as  Frolters  guide  to  drawing  is,  the  reproach  which  we 
have  uttered  before,  condemns  its  indefinite  extension.  Frobel,  in 
imitation  of  Pestalozzi,  introduces  the  canvas  for  drawing ;  first  upon 
a  squared  slate,  later  upon  a  paper  canvas,  the  child  leiirning  to  trace 
straight  lines  from  one  square  (or  other  given  unit)  up  to  five  in  len^^th ; 
these  lines  are  at  first  vertical,  then  horizontal,  and  afterwards  oblique. 
They  are  studied  in  all  combinations,  in  angles,  in  combined  angles, 
and  in  closed  fi(;ures.  That  is  certainly  a  long  and  tedious  w  ay  to  reach 
an  end  that  can  be  reached  in  a  shorter  and  more  interesting  way  by 
drawing  forms  of  common  use ;  then  artistic  forms,  as  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren have  acquired  some  skill  in  drawing  straight  lines.f 

We  might  also  make  some  important  objections,  some  hygienic 
remarks  against  the  use  of  slates  in  the  first  drawing  exercises ;  but  for 
largely  attended  and  feebly  endowed  kindergartens,  these  objections 
will  have  to  yield  for  a  long  time  to  economical  considerations. 

The  modeling  work  (towards  the  end  of  the  5th  year)  will  only  be 
upon  the  ball  and  objects  derived  from  it  with  slight  modifications,  such 
as  the  cherry,  the  apple,  the  nut,  etc.  Later  the  cylinder  and  its  appli- 
cations, the  flour-bag,  sausages,  carrots,  etc ;  it  is  only  toward  the  end  of 
the  attendance  at  the  kindergarten  that  they  should  attempt  tools  or 
imapfes  of  organic  objects. 

The  pnp^r  cutting  and  pea-work  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  occu- 
pations which  can  only  be  given  to  the  older  pupils,  because  in  the 
paper-cutting  a  good  deal  of  judgment  is  required  in  the  use  of  the 
scissors,  and  the  pea-work  demands  an  already  patiently  acquired  skill, 

*Let  children  be  saved  as  long  as  possible  from  contemplating  grotesque  forms  or 
caricatures.—  TV. 
tMlsa  Moore's  modification  of  FrObel's  drawing  school  may  be  referred  to  here.— TV. 
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which  can  only  be  met  with  in  children  of  quite  advanced  physical  and 
moral  development.  But  even  for  such  pupils,  Fioberd  paper-cutting 
must  be  given  up.  We  can  only  begin  by  cutting  forms  that  have 
been  drawn  beforehand.  In  the  pea-work  we  must  limit  ourselves  in 
the  kindergarten  to  certain  common  forms,  and  to  the  cube  and  its 
simplest  applications. 

Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  everything  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  its  incontestable  means  of  development,  we  will  discuss  two 
things ;  the  observation  of  nature  and  the  cultivation  of  speech. 

In  order  to  observe  nature,  Frobel  puts  the  child  into  the  garden  of 
the  establishment.  There  the  child  not  only  receives  an  impression  of 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  which  leads  him  to  the  idea  of  God 
the  Creator,  but  he  also  strengthens  himself  in  the  exercise  of  duty  by 
an  attentive  examination  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  value  Fiobel  attaches  to  the  spoken  or  chanted  word  is  the 
theme  of  innumerable  passages  in  his  works.  He  says  of  stoi7  telling : 
**  To  tell  a  story  is  to  the  mind  of  the  child  like  a  strengthening  bath  ; 
it  is  an  exercise  for  the  soul  and  for  the  judgment,  a  school  of  tiial 
and  examination  for  the  appreciation  of  self  and  of  personal  feeling.*' 
Frobel  looks  upon  the  story  especially  as  a  means  of  culture  for  the 
intellect  and  the  character.  The  culture  of  thought  and  speech  is  at- 
tached to  all  the  plays  and  occupations.  If  we  cannot  approve  of  the 
instruction  specially  called  intuitive  in  the  kindergarten,  we  do  not  con- 
sider superfluous  the  conversations  upon  real  subjects,  whether  models 
or  images,  in  the  interest  of  material  and  {esthetic  education. 

If,  for  example,  real  objects  or  models  of  them  are  best  for  giving 
an  exact  idea  of  things,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  representation  of 
these  objects  by  pictures  has  no  educational  value.  We  cannot  always 
see  things  near  enough,  we  cannot  always  be  present  at  the  scenes  we 
wish  to  represent,  and  among  these  last,  historical  scenes  or  the  situa- 
tions drawn  from  a  story  are  particularly  invisible.  From  this  it  may 
easily  be  seen  what  should  l>e,  according  to  our  ideas,  the  images  repre- 
sented in  the  kindergartens ;  scenes  from  story  or  history,  pictures  of 
natural  history  or  of  human  activity.  Upon  one  and  the  same  picture 
should  be  found  only  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  or  scenes  which  are 
intimately  related.  Consequently  everything  should  be  avoided  of  a 
foreign  or  distant  kind,  and  especially  everything;  that  requires  a 
degree  of  imagination  and  experience  such  as  children  cannot  have 
acquired.  Baby  stories,  little  tales  and  poems  are  particularly  suitable 
to  develop  character,  sjieech  and  the  religious  sense. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  results  that  kindergartens  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  schools,  but  as  a  preparation  for  schools.  Every 
school  study,  every  work  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  trade,  every- 
thing which  might  injure  the  normal  development  of  mind  and  body, 
must  be  excluded.  Everything  is  to  be  based  upon  the  intellect  nal  and 
physical  education  without  the  child  being  made  to  feel  any  constraint, 
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without  his  aspirations  being  checked  by  the  order  that  tieTerthe- 
less  is  necessary ;  he  is  to  be  led  gradually  into  the  habit  of  serious 
work,  into  perseverance  irith  all  work  that  has  been  begun,  and  into  a 
taste  for  useful  occupations.  For  this,  the  instructor  must  know  accu- 
rately how  to  manage  all  the  material  and  be  able  to  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  school.  We  must  listen,  we  ought  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  teachers ;  while  some  think  the  pupils  from 
the  kindergartens  too  light  and  frivolous  and  dissipated  in  mind,  others 
complain  because  the  kindergartens  infringe  too  much  upon  the 
domain  of  the  school,  and  thus  are  robbed  of  their  peculiar  charm. 
These  claims  are  founded  and  these  complaints  justified  only  where  the 
children  have  the  misfortune  of  passing  the  age  which  precedes  the 
school  period  under  the  direction  of  persons  who  have  not  understood 
their  mission,  or  were  insufficiently  prepared  for  it. 

II.      SHOULD   KINDEROARTNERS   HAVE   A  NORMAL  TRAINING? 

This  leads  us  to  treat  of  the  second  question ;  have  the  teachers  of 
kindergartens  any  need  of  a  special  normal  training?  and  to  this  we 
reply  without  hesitation  in  the  affirmative.  If  kindergartens  are  ex 
pected  to  supply  the  place  of  the  paternal  home,  or  to  complement  its 
work  when  the  numberless  hardships  of  life,  or  the  want  in  the  mother 
of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  her  holy  mission,  or  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  means  necessary  for  its  performance  make  the  home  worth- 
less to  the  child,  so  much  the  more  is  it  necessary  that  those  who 
take  the  mother's  place  should  not  also  be  lacking  in  this  intelligent 
understanding.  The  deepest  feeling  can  never  completely  supply  the 
want  of  intelligence,  but  in  many  cases  the  mother,  full  of  true  mater- 
nal love,  will  by  instinct  treat  her  children  judiciously.  But  let  ns 
beware  of  thinking  that  feminine  sensibility  or  tact  alone  can  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  task,  any  more  than  a  certain  practically  acquired  dexter- 
ity for  bringing  up  and  suitably  occupying  a  large  flock  of  strange 
children.  If  it  is  now  undoubted  that  in  the  career  of  instruction 
especially,  a  special  education  besides  natural  gifts,  is  necessary,  these 
conditions  exist  in  an  equal  degree  for  the  instructress  of  a  kinder- 
garten, as  well  as  for  one  who  has  to  do  with  older  children.  Our  ideas 
upon  the  formation  of  teachers  for  the  kindergartens  are  chiefly  the 
same  as  those  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  creation  of  the 
normal  institutions  in  Austria.  Our  government  should  be  credited 
with  the  great  merit  of  having  regulated  by  law  the  foundation  of 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  children  who  have  not  yet  reached 
the  school  age,  and  also  the  formation  of  those  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  labor  in  such  institutions. 

As  natural  gifts,  we  require  of  every  kindergarten  teacher  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  life  of  childhood,  and  a  consistent  character  which 
shall  combine  a  certain  seriousness,  patience  and  amiability.  Conse- 
quently, care  must  be  taken  not  to  receive  very  young  girls  who  have 
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hardly  reached  adult  age  and  yet  require  overaight  themselves,  or  per- 
sons already  aged  and  soured  by  sad  experiences.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  an  age  for  the  candidates  for  normal  training ;  but  the  regulation 
of  the  Austrian  minister  of  public  instruction  requires  that  they  shall 
have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

They  must  also  have  an  agreeable  exterior,  irreproachable  morals, 
a  musical  ear  and  correct  voice,  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  for 
admission  into  other  normal  schools.  In  a  normal  course  in  FrobePs 
method,  the  qualities  specially  necessai'y  to  work  successfully  in  a 
kindergarten  are  a  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  childhood, 
knowledge  demauded  for  that  end  and  skill  and  trustworthiuess  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  duties  of  an  instructress.  The  branches  of 
teaching  in  the  normal  course  in  Austria  are :  1,  the  pedagogy  and 
theory  of  the  kindergarten ;  2,  the  exercises  practiced  in  those  estab- 
lishments ;  3,  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  and  uotious  about 
common  things ;  4,  drawing  with  a  free  hand ;  5,  the  work  of  forms ; 
6,  singing  ;  7,  gymnastics. 

This  plan,  drawn  up  by  ministerial  regulation,  forms  only  one  year 
of  study  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  We  will  make  our  observa- 
tions upon  it  based  upon  experience. 

The  education  of  kindergartners  is  triple ;  pedagogic,  scientific  and 
musical. 

The  pedagogic  education  must  be  both  theoretic  and  practical. 

The  first  embraces  the  principal  precepts  of  general  pedagogy,  based 
upon  anthropologic  (physiologic  and  psychologic)  principles,  and  special 
ideas  besides  of  the  theory  of  kindergartens.  If  we  wish  the  kinder- 
gartner  to  pursue  the  physical  and  moral  development  of  her  pupils 
with  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  she  is  doing,  she  must  learn  the 
laws  of  that  development,  not  in  a  scientific  form,  but  in  a  popular 
form.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  know  the  history  of 
P^agogy  from  Comenins  to  the  present  epoch.  She  should  know  that 
Frobel's  system  has  proceeded  out  of  the  earlier  pedagogic  systems, 
and  how  it  has  so  proceeded ;  that  its  creation  was  only  possible  by  the 
successive  efforts  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Fichte.  She  will  then  be  enabled  to  seize  clearly  the  princi- 
ples of  Friibel,  to  understand  the  numerous  adversaries  the  system 
has  raised  up,  and  in  what  the  progress  realized  by*  those  pedagogues 
consists. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  together  with  the  knowledge  of 
Frobel's  method,  she  must  also  acquire  great  practical  skill  to  be  a  good 
kindergartner.  As  the  plays  and  occupations  of  the  method  rest  very 
much  u{x>n  mathematics,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  kindergartner 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geometry.  By  assidu- 
ous and  well  chosen  reading,  and  by  numerous  exercises  in  the  art  of 
expressing  her  thoughts  viva  voce  or  in  writing,  the  kindergartner 
should  acquire  a  skill  in  the  use  of  her  mother  tongue,  which  will  make 
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her  capable  of  developing  and  forming  the  faculty  of  speaking  to  her 
little  pupila  by  means  of  conversation  and  story-telling. 

She  should  also  have  some  notion  of  the  natural  sciences,  particu- 
larly of  natural  history.  The  exact  understanding  of  Frobel's  princi- 
ples, which  recognized  the  laws  of  the  individual  and  those  of  natui*e 
as  identical,  is  impossible  without  the  knowledge  of  these  latter  laws. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  principal  animals  and  the  most  useful  in- 
digenous plants  would  furnish  the  kindergartner  with  materials  for 
conversations  on  subjects  and  pictures  of  natural  history. 

Without  this  knowledge  she  can  never  venture  to  give  such  lessons 
without  preparation.  How  many  times,  without  this  knowledge,  she 
may  find  hei-self  unable  to  name  an  insect,  a  plant,  a  mineral,  found 
by  one  or  the  other  of  her  pupils,  during  their  stay  in  the  gaiden,  or 
in  a  walk  in  the  country  I  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  will 
elevate  h<jr  general  education,  and  in  every  situation  of  life  be  the 
source  of  pure  and  noble  joys. 

A  kindergartner  must  not  neglect  her  musical  education,  at  least  to 
a  certain  degree.  It  is  not  enou^^h  that  she  has  studied  the  melodies 
adapted  to  tlie  movement  plays,  and  that  she  knows  how  to  sing  them 
perfectly.  She  should  be  able  to  read  an  easy  song  at  sight,  with  con- 
fidence and  sure  intonation.  If  she  knows  how  to  play  a  little  upon 
the  piano  or  violin  the  study  of  the  kindergarten  songs  will  be  much 
facilitated.  She  will  also  gain  in  reputation  and  be  able  to  ameliorate 
her  position  pecuniarily. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  normal  course  for  kii^dergartners 
should  not  be  limited  to  drawing  in  the  net,  but  as  the  Austrian  plan 
of  study  requires,  it  should  comprise  the  free-hand  drawing  of  figures, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  wunts  of  kindergartens  in  this  respect. 

In  gymnastics  it  is  of  special  importance  that  the  future  kindergart- 
ner should  learn  to  direct  the  movement  plays  with  precision  and  to 
watch  the  carriage  of  her  pupils  when  they  sit  down,  rise  up,  or  walk, 
in  order  that  she  may  avoid  everything  that  might  be  injurious  to  their 
growth  or  the  normal  development  of  their  limbs. 

If  we  consider  that  besides  this  theoretic  education  which  represents 
the  minimum  of  what  may  be  required  of  a  good  kindergartner,  one 
recommends  a  certain  practical  skill  as  soon  as  she  takes  up  her  em- 
ployment, a  skill  which  she  can  acquire  only  in  the  normal  course,  the 
necessity  will  be  clearly  'seen  of  extending  the  duration  of  her  normal 
studies  to  two  years. 

KINDERGARTNERS  SHOULD  PREPARE  FOR  SCHOOL. 

As  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  task  of  the  kindergartens,  we 
have  indicated  that  which  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  children 
for  the  school. 

But  if  we  wish  that  the  efforts  made  in  the  kindergarten  shall  bear 
their  full  fruit,  and  that  the  end  proposed  shall  be  fully  attained,  the 
kindergarten  must  be  included  as  an  organic  member  of  the  education 
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and  instruction  protected  by  the  government,  and  it  must  be  put  in 
relation  with  the  primary  schools  in  which  its  action  will  be  continued. 

This  demand  is  not  new ;  it  is  based  especially  upon  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  in  many  cases  would  acquire  a  more  intuitive  form  by  means 
of  the  activity  of  the  kindergartens,  and  that  this  activity  would 
receive  a  new  impulse  by  the  adoption  of  the  work  of  forms. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  recognition  of  this  fact  has  not  pene- 
trated everywhere ;  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ever  since  Comenius, 
all  the  educationists  of  any  note,  particularly  the  pietists  and  philan- 
thropists, Pestalozzi  and  Ficbte,  find  in  practical  work  an  important 
means  of  education,  even  in  our  times  many  voices  among  the  instruct- 
ors and  the  partisans  of  Frobers  method,  have  been  raised  against 
the  introduction  of  works  of  form  in  the  school.  Many  pedagogues 
who  had  come  forward  as  defenders  of  Frobel's  method  wished  to 
trace  a  line  of  separation  between  the  kindergartens  and  the  school, 
and  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  prote:it  against  the  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  primary  school.  We  should 
be  carried  too  far  if  we  should  enumerate  all  the  advantages  which 
would  result  in  a  very  short  time  both  for  the  primary  school  aud 
the  kindergarten  if  they  could  be  put  into  complete  relation  with 
each  other.  We  will  only  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  development 
of  the  faculty  of  representation,  the  supreme  end  of  the  kindergarten,  is 
only  a  mode  of  application  and  can  be  only  that ;  that  notwithstanding 
this,  the  applications  acquired  lose  their  effect  only  too  soon,  and  even 
lose  all  traces  in  the  actual  state  of  the  relation  between  tlie  two  estab- 
lishments ;  that  the  modern  school  will  njever  completely  fulfill  its  task 
as  long  as  it  will  persevere  in  its  traditional  point  of  view,  which  is  to 
impart  empty  knowledge  and  to  fill  the  heads  of  the  pupils  with  a  fixed' 
quantity  of  notions  which  the  school  alone  can  not  make  really  valuable. 

The  new  pedagogy  demands  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
forces  of  man.  There  can  be  no  question  that  if  we  furnish  the  true  ali- 
ment indis()ensable  to  this  necessity  of  creating  and  forming  which 
shows  itself  in  every  healthy  child,  the  occupations  of  Friibel  are  Uie 
true  means  of  attaining  this  end,  even  in  schools;  as  we  have  already 
said,  they  can  only  be  begun  in  the  kindergarten,  but  they  will  find 
their  continuation  in  the  school. 

We  will  instance  in  the  first  place  ihe  faying  of  the  Utile  sticks.  This 
exercise  can  serve  in  the  school  as  auxiliary  iiv  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, in  the  study  of  geometrical  forms  and  in  calculation.  While  in 
the  elementary  class  of  the  primary  school  the  child  represents  the  out- 
line of  things  by  the  help  of  the  little  sticks,  he  very  quickly  makes  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  fix  the  representation  by  drawing,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeds in  it  aft^r  the  drawing  exercises  in  the  net,  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted in  the  kindergarten ;  for  the  position  of  the  little  sticks  as  a 
material  line  facilitates  his  perception  of  form.  By  different  and 
often  repeated  representations,  we  may  also  in  the  simplest  manner  in- 
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culcate  upon  the  child  the  notion  of  vertical,  horizontal,  of  the  angle, 
the  quadrilateral,  the  triangle,  etc.  In  short,  the  little  sticks  which 
have  served  iu  the  kindergarten  for  the  intuition  of  numbers,  can  serve 
in  the  lower  class  of  Uie  primary  school  as  the  most  instructive  count- 
ing implements,  because  tlie  pupil  has  them  in  his  hands. 

Folding  can  be  couveniently  used  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  teacl}- 
ing  mathematics.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  simple  folding  leaf, 
it  shows  us  immediately  lines,  angles,  figures  of  all  kinds,  on  which 
depend  the  intuitions  of  form  and  size,  from  which  we  can  show, 
according  to  the  intelligence  and  degree  of  development  of  the  child, 
the  most  simple  geometric  laws.  The  fn^quent  folding  of  the  primitive 
form  of  the  paper  and  the  continual  repetitions  of  the  proportions, 
prepare  the  children  for  the  higher  steps  of  geometric  and  mathe- 
matical  demonstration,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rules  and  laws  will 
present  nothing  strange  and  difficult  to  their  apprehension.  The  fold- 
ing rightly  used  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  teaching  of  drawing. 

The  paper-cutting,  combined  with  paMingy  may  l>e  divided  into  geo- 
metric cuttings,  and  the  cutting  of  various  forms.  This  last  is  sub- 
divided into  special  cuttings  from  given  outlines  free  cutting  without 
preliminary  drawing,  and  fancy  cutting,  that  b,  cutting  from  the 
child's  own  fancy,  unaided.  The  cutting  of  forms  is  not  only  a  good 
preparation  for  drawing  for  children  from  seven  to  eight  years  of  age ; 
it  has  another  real  value,  for  if  at  that  age  drawing  cannot  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  the  representation  of  animals,  this  specialty  l>ecome.s  im- 
portant and  even  necessary  in  cutting.  While  cutting  the  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  flowers  and  leaves,  these  are  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  memory  of  the  children. 

Geometric  cutting  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  cutting  of  draw- 
ings by  the  difference  of  character.  This  character  no  longer  gives 
outlines  of  objects,  but  interrupted  surfaces  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
figures  are  to  have  an  exact  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  It 
follows  that  the  understanding  of  geometric  forms  immediately  awakens 
the  sense  of  harmony  and  symmetry.  The  cut  forms  are  then  to  be 
pasted  upon  the  colored  paper,  regard  being  had  to  the  exact  adaptation 
of  colors.  In  this  manner  our  children  will  form  groups  of  forms  which 
will  still  give  them  pleasure  when  along  time  after  they  attend  school. 

Embroidering,  which  in  the  kindergarten  is  an  occupation  for  both  boys 
and  girls  will  continue  to  be  such  only  for  girls  in  the  school  for 
whom  alone  it  can  have  any  practical  application ;  in  this  sense  it  con- 
stitutes, in  the  exact  perception  of  colors  and  their  shades,  an  exercise 
of  taste  for  the  ornamentation  of  divers  articles  made  bv  women. 

m 

Embroidering  has  this  advantage  over  cutting,  that  it  ocrupies  itself 
not  only  with  mere  outlines  but  with  the  great  lines  that  represent  ob- 
jects. The  principal  features  which  designate  the  parts  and  members 
of  the  organized  forms,  are  more  vigorously  salient  than  in  the  drawing, 
because  they  appear  one  after  the  other  and  thus  claim  special  atten- 
tion, and  also  because  they  are  detached  in  relief,  and  thus  are  clearer. 
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The  comhinaivm  of  U'tle  sticks  by  peas,  Utile  bits  of  cork  or  little  halls  of 
cloy  or  wax  can  be  made  as  interesting  as  instructive  in  the  school. 
AVith  these  materials,  the  children  reproduce  mathematical  forms  and 
the  forms  of  crystallization  which  by  their  transparency  are  under- 
stood more  clearly  than  in  any  other  representation.  Here  the  difTer* 
ent  axes  of  the  mathematical  solids  allow  themselves  to  be  clearly  seen, 
while  in  any  other  way  they  are  invisible.  The  mathematical  solids 
may  be  used  as  patterns  for  drawing  and  for  modeling  in  clay.  Besides 
this,  many  common  forms,  like  houses,  churches,  etc.,  sometimes  in 
connection  wi^h  folding,  sometimes  with  cuttings  in  imitation  of 
household  utensils,  or  garden  tools,  constitute  a  very  advantageous 
preliminary  exercise  for  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  technical  dexterity. 

The  clay  modeling  may  be  considered  a  preparatory  study  for  the 
plastic  arts,  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  bring  out  in  all  its  juvenile 
brilliancy  that  sense  of  form  which  has  already  been  cultivated  in  differ- 
ent ways  in  the  kindergarten.  Most  people  occupy  themselves  with 
the  effects  which  may  result  from  the  transposition  of  forms.  For  all 
these  an  early  education  of  the  taste  cannot  but  be  advantageous. 
Certainly  by  so  instructive  an  occupation,  the  natural  disposition  of 
some  future  artist  may  be  increased  to  a  shining  light,  for  it  is  espe- 
cially by  the  free  reproduction  of  isolated  forms  that  we  can  judge 
whether  the  child  possesses  any  such  native  tendency.  The  represen- 
tative domain  of  modeling  is  a  very  extensive  one  ;  nature,  art,  indus- 
try, the  family,  everything  furnishes  subjects  for  modeling  in  clay, 
which  may  also  be  perfectly  utilized  for  the  reproduction  of  mathemati- 
cal forms.  Box  making  is  particularly  useful  in  reference  to  these 
last  solids.  In  the  beginning,  the  materials  consist  only  of  cardboard 
which  is  easily  cut  and  managed,  and  which  changes  by  degrees  with 
the  help  of  a  very  liquid  paste.  The  art  may  be  begun  by  making 
little  boxes  for  seeds,  etc.  Later,  larger  boxes  may  be  made  for 
keeping  caterpillars  or  for  the  preservation  of  their  cocoons  ;  then  may 
follow  portfolios  for  collecting  and  preserving  plants.  All  these  should 
be  covered  with  colored  paper,  or  narrow  bands  of  different  colored 
papers  should  be  pasted  on  the  edges. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  that  has  been  touched  upon  here,  upon  the 
principle  of  concentration,  all  the  works  that  have  been  desiLrnated  as 
suitable  for  the  primary  school  must  be  put  into  relation  with  the  other 
branches  of  instruction  and  be  introduced  as  auxiliary  to  these.  In 
this  way  that  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground  which  is  so  often  re- 
peated, namely,  that  the  modem  school  embraces  too  many  topics  for 
it  to  be  possible  to  add  any  new  branches,  for  the  instruction  properly 
so  called,  gains  in  intuition  and  practical  value  what  it  may  lose  in  time 
by  the  introduction  of  these  new  branches. 

[Mr.  Fischer  closes  with  the  remark,  that  the  occupations  proposed 
for  the  school  do  not  necessitate  special  place  and  tools,  and  are  adapted 
to  girls  as  well  as  boys.    He  also  attaches  great  value  to  school-gardens.] 
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OF    FUOBEL'S    SYSTEM. 

BY  M.  JULE8  OUILLIAUMS. 

QUESTIONS   BEFORE   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS.* 

What  are  the  developments  and  adaptations  of  vhich  FrObel's  system  is  sus- 
ceptible? 
Is  It  BuiUble  to  apply  FrObel's  principles  to  Primary  School  Teaching,  and  by  what 

means  can  it  be  done  ? 

The  questions  thus  formulated  by  the  International  Congress  of 
E<lucation  are  of  the  highest  importance.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that 
there  is  not  only  disparity,  but  antagonism,  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  school :  in  the  one  we  see  regulated  liberty  ;  the  teacher  meets 
the  curiosity  of  the  child,  provokes  its  questions,  urges  it  to  incessant 
activity  and  motion,  and  play:  in  the  other,  constraint  dominates; 
silence  and  perfect  quiet  are  the  rule ;  the  child  has  not  the  right  to 
make  itself  heard;  the  monotony  of  interminable  lessons  is  scarcely 
allowed  to  be  broken  by  even  automatic  exercises  (rise,  sit  down,  clap 
your  hands,  etc.).  The  result  i^  tliat  the  wide-awake,  curious  pupils, 
— the  best  pupils  who  are  from  the  kindergartens, — are  homeless  in  the 
school  where  they  with  difficulty  escai>e  the  detentions,  double  tasks  and 
other  punishments  calculated  to  make  them  feel  that  work  is  a  punish- 
ment imposed  upon  men  since  the  remotest  antiquity ;  the  obtuse  and 
sleepy  scholars,  on  the  contrary,  who  need  to  be  excited  by  stimulants, 
are  generally  considered  the  good  pupils,  made  examples  for  their  wis- 
dom and  docility,  and  crowned  with  green  laurels  to  the  sound  of  trom- 
bones. In  all  the  countries  where  Frbbel's  method  has  been  planted, 
the  children  who  have  been  subject  to  it  are  marked  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  refractory  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  The  antagonism  duly  verified,  it  remains  to  examine  how  far 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  investigate  whether  Frobel's 
method,  which  is  still  a  blind  alley,  can  become  a  path  of  communica- 
tion to  conduct  the  child  to  its  destination.  First  we  must  take  account 
of  the  thoujj^ht  of  its  inventor  and  inquire  if  he  did  not  perceive  that 
there  was  a  solution  of  continuity  between  his  creation  and  that  of  his 
forerunnerif,  and  if  he  has  not  done  something  to  effect  a  transition 
between  the  two  stages  of  elementary  in^^truction. 

I.    THE  IDEA   OF   THE   KINDERGARTEN   UNIVERSAL. 

The  name  of  Frdbel  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  organization 
of  kindergai*tens.  The  education  of  early  childhood  is,  in  general 
opinion,  the  special,  unique  and  exclusive  work  of  Frobel,  the  mark  of 
his  individuality.     Until  his  time  it  had  been  thought  that  this  stage 

*  Ck>ngr^  International  del*  Enseignement.  Broxelles,  1880,  RapportM  PrilinUnairet, 
zlTi+d0H-9S-}-94+112+112+216»962.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 
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of  educatioQ  belonged  to  the  mother  who  did  the  best  she  could,  or  to 
the  nurses  who  had  learned  by  milking  cows  liow  to  educate  children  ! 
Frobel,  starting  from  the  principle  recognized  by  other  pedagogues, 
who  came  before  htm,  that  the  education  of  man  begins  at  tlie  moment 
of  his  birth,  had  the  original  idea  of  subjecting  him  to  a  rational 
method,  instead  of  abandoning  him  to  chance.  But  alter  ttie  seventh 
year  he  occupies  himself  no  longer  witli  the  child ;  he  delivers  him 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  school,  leaving  to  the  latter  the  care  of  re- 
placing the  maternal  milk  by  a  more  substantial  nourishment.  Such 
is  nearly  the  idea  of  those  people  wlio  take  the  kindergartens  for 
nursery  schools  where  children  are  instructed  by  mere  play. 

Frobel* g  Education  of  Alan, 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  tliat  nothing  is  more  false  than  this  conception  ? 
Before  he  became  the  creator  of  kindergartens,  Frobel  was  and  always 
remained  the  author  of  the  Education  of  Man,  his  Diductica  Magna^ 
unfortunately  unfinished,  which  embraced,  like  those  of  Comenius  and 
J.  J.  Kousseau,  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  human  being,  from  his  cradle  till  after  he  leaves  the  university. 
The  first  volume,  the  only  one  published,  leads  him  till  beyond  the  first 
childhood.  Far  from  admitting  that  there  are  gaps  between  the  periods 
designated  by  the  names  of  nursling  and  child,  boy  or  girl,  young  man 
or  girl,  man  and  woman,  old  man  and  matron,  Frobel  proclaims  on 
every  page  the  necessity  of  the  unification  of  education  in  oider  to 
arrive  at  the  unification  of  life:  "All  the  operations  of  the  mind,** 
he  says  in  the  beginning,  **  having  for  their  condition  as  phenomena  in 
the  end,  a  chronological  series,  a  consecutiveness,  a  succession,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  inevitable  that  if  man  has  neglected,  at  any 
epoch,  however  near  or  distant,  to  produce  his  strength,  to  raise  it  to 
the  condition  of  work,  or  at  least  to  display  it  in  view  of  a  work  or  an 
action,  he  will  one  day  be  sensible  of  some  imperfection  growing  out  of 
this  neplect ;  he  will  not  be  what  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  faith- 
fully wrought  out  his  vocation  by  utilizing  his  forces." 

The  mother-idea  of  the  book  is  the  organization  of  a  vast  scheme  of 
education  in  which  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  scattered 
and  parceled  out,  are  presented  to  the  child  serially  and  co-ordinated, 
then  broncrht  back  to  a  higher  principle,  unity.  I^ng  before  Fro!)el, 
his  precuranr  Comenius  had  already  traced  out  the  plan  of  an  institu- 
tion in  which  each  stage  of  instruction  should  form  a  whole  which 
should  be  reproduced  in  each  of  the  following  stages;  he  directly 
offered  to  the  pupils  an  encyclopedia  of  what  they  had  to  learn,  which 
was  to  be  developed  more  and  more :  "  Let  all  knowledge,"  he  said, 
"be  jriven  first  in  a  broad  and  coarse  sketch,  without  isolating  the  dif- 
ferent parts.  Every  language,  every  art  is  to  be  taught  first  from  its 
o>ini  most  simple  rudiments,  then  more  completely  by  rules  and  exam- 
ples, and  at  last  systenuitimiHy  with  the  addition  of  anomalies,  etc." 

Frobel  proceeds  equally  by  way  <rf  stratification.    As  he  never  ceases 
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to  repeat,  his  principles  as  well  as  his  educational  processes  apply 
not  only  to  the  kindergartens  but  to  every  subsequent  stage  of  the 
instruction  ;  not  only  to  youth,  but  to  manhood;  and  it  is  with  reason 
that  one  of  his  disciples*  required  as  a  primary  and  essential  condition 
of  the  playthings  of  the  child,  that  they  should  be  and  should  remain 
in  their  detail  and  in  their  totality,  his  elements  of  education  in  all 
the  stages  of  his  development,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  pupil  should 
constantly  discover  new  properties  in  them,  according  to  his  age  and 
his  faculties. 

If  this  is  true,  if  the  materials  of  the  kindergai*ten  are  sufficient  for 
the.  school  also,  the  questions  in  the  programme  of  the  Congress  are 
very  nearly  answered ;  for  it  is  no  longer  the  question  to  seek,  by 
means  of  mutual  concessions,  compromises  and  half-measures,  for  the 
means  of  reconciling  two  contrary  things ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  school  will  tolerate  a  part  of  the 
liberty  which  i-eigns  in  the  kindergarten,  if  we  did  not  point  out  at  the 
same  time  how  that  could  be  put  in  practice  without  order  having  to 
suffer  for  it;  nor  to  take  the  love  of  work  as  the  sole  motive  power 
without  also  having  the  means  of  making  the  work  interesting.  It  is 
clear  that  the  adaptation  of  Frober.s  principles  cannot  be  made  except 
with  the  views  and  means  which  he  has  himself  indicated.  From  the 
moment  that  he  is  no  longer  looked  upon  merely  as  the  founder  of  kin- 
dergartens, but  as  the  creator  of  a  system  of  education  of  all  degrees, 
the  question  is  only  to  assure  one*s  self  that  the  expedients  proposed 
by  him  are  as  suitable  for  the  school  as  for  the  kindergarten ;  every- 
thing is  reduced  consequently  to  a  simple  verification  based  upon  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  his  plays  and  occupations. 

In  the  Education  of  Man,  Frobel,  although  still  glued  to  the  formulas 
of  Pestalozzi,  gives  us  the  general  plan  of  his  own  conception ;  after- 
ward, and  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  it  is  to  the  Education  of  Man 
that  he  refers,  "  although,"  he  says,  "  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more  that  it  has  been  written  and  published,  it  has  been  rounded  out 
and  simplified  in  different  ways  in  its  methodology.'*  It  is  at  this 
fountain  that  we  must  seek  for  his  own  expasition  of  the  generation  of 
forms  of  which  the  different  plays  of  the  kindergarten  are  only  the 
applications. 

II.      DEVELOPMENT   OF   FORCE   IN    NATURE. 

Force  appears  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  and  of  every 
manifestation  in  nature;  it  is  force  which  effects  the  separation  of 
objects  and  thus  produces  their  individuality. 

Every  individuality,  all  diversity  claims,  besides  force,  a  second 
necessary  condition  of  fonn,  which  is  substance. 

Matter  and  force  constitute  an  undivided  unity ;  one  does  not  exist 
without  the  other ;  properly  speaking,  one  cannot  be  conceived  without 
the  other. 


*A.  KOhler,  Kindergarten  und  Elementar-KlMM,  1S61,  no.  4. 
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The  principle  of  the  transforniation  of  matter,  even  in  its  least  par- 
ticles, is  the  originally  spherical  effort  of  imniinent  force,  which  tends 
to  radiate  spontaneously  and  equally  from  all  parts.  When  force  de- 
velops itself  freely  in  all  directions,  the  material  manifestation  in  space, 
which  is  the  result,  is  the  sphere.  It  is  thus  that  the  spherical  form  is 
the  first  and  the  last  form  of  nature,  that  of  the  cell,  and  that  of  the 
great  celestial  bodies,  that  of  water  and  of  all  liquids,  that  of  air  and 
of  all  gaseous  forms.  It  appears  as  the  prototype,  the  unity  of  all 
physical  forms,  diverse  and  irreconcilable  as  they  may  seem.  It  con- 
tains them  all,  under  the  relation  of  their  essence,  of  their  conditions 
and  of  their  law.  No  point,  uo  line,  no  surface  predominates  in  it, 
and  yet  it  contains  all  the  points,  lines  and  surfaces  of  other  bodies. 

Tlie  action  of  force  in  different  directions,  and  the  relations  of  these 
directions  to  each  other,  have  for  their  immediate  and  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  heterogeneous  and  the  symmetrical  division  of  matter ;  it  is 
for  each  particular  case  the  essential  principle  of  every  definite  form 
and  figure. 

Force,  starting  from  a  center,  and  diverging  in  straight  lines,  acts 
necessarily  in  two  opposite  directions  in  the  same  line.  The  prepon- 
derance of  three  double  directions,  which  cross  at  right  angles  and 
i*emain  in  perfect  equilibrium,  gives  birth  to  the  cube^  each  of  whose 
eight  angles  shows  the  equivalence  and  rectangular  direction  of  three 
double  directions  which  meet  in  the  interior,  while  the  twelve  edges 
(3  times  4)  indicate  four  times  each  of  the  same  directions,  whose  six 
faces  present  the  six  extremities  at  their  center. 

In  this,  the  most  elementary  form  of  crystallization,  the  unity  of  the 
sphere  is  replaced  by  isolated  surfaces,  definite  points  or  angles,  distinct 
lines  or  edges.  The  points,  in  their  turn,  seek  to  develop  into  lines 
and  surfaces,  the  lines  again  seek  to  condense  themselves  into  points, 
or  to  extend  themselves  into  surfaces,  the  surfaces  to  transform  them- 
selves into  lines  and  points ;  the  three  double  preponderating  directions 
already  imagined  in  the  midst  of  the  six  cubic  faces  endeavor  to  maYii- 
fest  themselves  externally  by  producing  themselves  as  edge?.  The 
result  is  a  solid,  the  regular  octohedron,  which  counts  as  many  surfaces 
as  the  cube  has  angles,  as  many  angles  as  the  cube  has  sides,  and  the 
same  number  of  edges  as  the  cube,  but  in  intermediate  directions. 

Each  of  the  three  double  fundamental  directions  of  force  produces 
itself  in  the  cube  by  three  couples  of  sides  or  faces  ;  in  the  octohedron 
by  three  couples  of  angles  or  points.  There  must  necessarily  exist  a 
solid  in  which  the  same  directions  will  be  represented  externally  by 
three  couples  of  edges  or  lines ;  the  regular  tetrahedron  presents  us, 
indeed,  in  its  edges,  the  six  extremities  of  its  three  double  directions. 

The  spherical  action  of  force  manifests  itself  thus  in  three  bodies 
terminated  by  straight  lines  and  plane  surfaces  : 
The  cube,  whose  three  couples  of  faces  [  represent  the  three  coup- 

The  octohedron,  whose  three  couples  of  angles  \  les  'of    equivalent   and 
The  tetrahedron,  whose  three  couples  of  edges  I  fundamental  directions. 
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III  each  of  these  three  bodies,  the  axis  coincides  with  one  of  the 
three  principal  directions  and  is  confounded  with  it.  The  cube  rests 
in  a  stable  manner  on  one  of  its  faces ;  the  octohedrou  is  supported 
upon  a  summit,  the  tetrahedron  upon  an  edge,  and  thereby  the  two 
last  mentioned  bodies  tend  to  fall  upon  one  of  tlieir  sides.  Their  equi- 
librium upon  a  larger  base  brings  about  a  displacement  of  the  axis, 
which  then  no  longer  coincides  with  one  of  the  three  principal  direc- 
tions, but  cuts  them  all  three  at  equal  angles.  In  this  new  position  the 
elements  grouped  before  by  twos  or  by  fours,  appear  to  be  grouped 
three  to  three,  (3  and  3  sides,  3  and  3  edges,  3  and  3  summits).  The 
six  faces  of  the  cube  no  longer  are  seen  as  squares,  but  as  lozenges. 
The  principal  form  of  this  system  is  the  rhombohedron,  whose  deriva- 
tives, in  their  turn,  constitute  several  definite  series  determined  by  a 
principal  form  intimately  allied  to  the  primitive  form. 

The  two  systems  represented  by  the  cube  and  the  rhombohedron 
offer  differences  of  length  between  the  three  fundamental  directions ; 
or  rather  the  direction  which  coincides  with  the  axis  is  alone  greater 
or  smaller  than  the  two  others,  or  the  principal  directions  are  all  three 
unequal  among  themselves.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  six  crystalline 
types  generally  admitted  by  mineralogists. 

All  these  form^,  of  which  the  sphere  is  the  creative  unity,  present 
this  i^eculiarity,  that  their  members  are  multiples  of  two  or  multiples 
of  three,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  numbers  five  and  seven,  that  is  to 
say,  of  combinations  of  the  numbers  two  or  four  with  the  number 
three,  and  the  forms  which  result  from  them,  which  are  only  produced 
in  the  condition  of  disordered  or  accidental  forms. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  organic  world,  in  which  the  spherical  form  be- 
comes predominant;  life  there  is  subordinated  to  matter  (vegetables), 
or  matter  is  sulK)rdinated  to  vital  activity  (animals).  Vegetables  still 
obey  the  ntmierical  relations  of  solids;  plants  are  for  the  most  part  in 
limbs  of  2  and  2,  or  3  and  3 ;  where  the  number  5  appears,  it  is  in 
consequence  either  of  a  separation,  a  division  of  the  fundamental 
directions  of  the  parts  limbed  by  4  or  by  2x2  (2+-2-f-lJi  or  by  a 
contraction  of  the  fundamental  directions  in  the  plants  limbed  by  3 
and  3. 

The  number  5,  the  combination  of  the  numbers  2  and  3,  characterizes 
till*  force  which  has  risen  to  life  and  movement;  it  is  the  essential 
attribute'  of  the  hand,  the  principal  limb  of  man,  his  principal  instru- 
ment in  the  employment  of  his  creative  faculties. 

This  legality  of  nature,  this  manifestation  of  unity  in  diversity, 
Friibel  considers  not  only  to  be  found  in  forms,  he  discovers  it  in 
sounds,  in  colors,  in  language,  as  well  as  in  forces  and  substances. 

It  is  upon  this  vast  synthesis  that  he  builds  his  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  demands  that  the  child  shall  be  accustomed  early  to 
contemplate  nature  as  a  whole,  developing  of  itself  in  each  point; 
for  without  the  intuition  and  cognizance  of  unity  in   the  action  of 
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nature  and  of  the  diversity  which  is  derived  from  it,  there  exists  no 
true  scieuce. 

III.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  FORCE  DEMONSTRATED. 

The  gifts  of  Frobel  to  the  child  are  nothing  but  the  working  out  of 
his  theory.  After  having  presented  him  with  the  hall  in  his  first  gift, 
as  the  primitive  form  from  whence  issue  all  the  others,  he  offers  him 
the  cube  in  the  second  gift,  the  primitive  form  of  crystalline  action ; 
the  two  contrasts  are  connected  by  the  cylinder,  which  participates  of 
both.* 

Just  as  the  swelling  of  the  soap-bubble,  and  the  fall  of  a  stone  in  the 
water,  furnish  the  child  with  a  clear  intuition  of  the  production  of  the 
sphere  and  the  circle  by  the  symmetrical  radiation  of  force,  so  the 
perforation  of  the  cube  and  the  introduction  of  a  little  rod  through 
two  opposite  surfaces,  edges  and  summits,  show  him  from  the  first  the 
dbplacement  of  the  axes  and  their  change  of  direction.  Another  phe- 
nomenon not  less  important,  presents  itiself,  when  the  cube,  resting  by 
turns  upon  one  face,  one  edge,  or  one  angle,  is  suspended  to  a  double 
cord  or  a  thread  one  of  whose  extremities  passes  through  one  of  the  eye- 
lets, and  whose  two  halves  are  thus  twisted  together ;  the  whirling  of 
the  cube  in  a  different  direction  from  the  twisting  impresses  the  child 
with  a  rotary  motion,  which  is  made  more  and  more  rapid  by  pulling 
the  two  ends  of  the  cord  so  as  to  remove  them  from  each  other ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persistence  of  the  impression  upon  the  retina  the  edges 
are  thus  softened  and  effaced,  the  angles  become  pointless  and  rounded. 


*It  U  not  without  importance  for  the  history  of  the  deyelopment  of  FrObers  ideas 
to  remark  that  originally  the  second  gift  comprised  only  the  ball  and  the  cube.  The 
first  exposition  whieh  FrObel  made  of  It  in  the  SonntagBblatt  of  1^38,  Nos.  S— 12, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  cylinder  as  an  intermediate  fbrm.  Does  this  mean,  as  his 
biographer  Uansohmann  supposes,  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  connection  of 
contrasts,  upon  which  FrObel  established  his  whole  system  of  education,  is  not  found 
formally  expressed  in  any  of  his  writings  antecedent  to  the  year  1840?  This  is  far 
from  the  fact;  from  1826  we  see  it  perfectly  formulated  In  the  EduecUion  of  Afan  In 
these  terms  :  "It  is  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  immediately  to  one  great 
law,  which  dominates  in  nature  and  thought,  namely  :  that  between  two  things  or 
two  ideas  relatirely  different  there  always  exists  a  third  which  unites  the  two  others 
in  itself,  and  is  found  between  them  with  a  certain  equilibrium.*'  And  in  his  first 
description  of  the  second  gift,  in  1838,  FrObel  already  gives  himself  to  the  search  for 
an  intermediary  between  the  ball  aud  the  cube;  he  thinks  he  discovers  it  in  a  ball 
somewhat  elastic,  which  can  affect  the  form  of  the  cube  and  be  easily  restored  to  the 
form  of  the  ball. 

Later,  in  his  "  Complete  Exposition  of  the  Material  of  Occupation  in  the  Kinder- 
garten,*'  Fr&bel  does  not  keep  to  a  single  intermediary  between  the  ball  and  the 
cube;  he  introduces  a  second,  the  cone.  "As  the  cylinder,**  he  says,  "  excludes  the 
intuition  of  corners  and  the  fixed  rotation  upon  one  point,  it  calls  for  and  commands 
in  iu  turn,  a  body  Intermediary  between  the  three  others,  that  is  to  say,  uniting  the 
properties  of  the  three;  corners  (points),  edges  (lines),  sides  (surfaces),  plane  as  well 
as  curved;  it  is  the  revolving  cone  *'  In  this  new  conception,  the  second  gift  then 
comprised,  beside  the  cube,  the  three  round  bodies,  technically  speaking.  The  cone 
Is,  indeed,  the  intermediary  between  the  sphere  and  the  cube  for  the  series  of  pyra- 
mids, as  the  cylinder  with  the  two  parallel  faces  is  the  intermediary  for  the  series  of 
prisms. 
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The  cliild  discovers  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  priMii  and  the 
cylinder,  the  pyramid  aud  the  coue,  or  in  a  more  general  muuiier,  be- 
tween tlio  mauy-sided  aud  the  round  bodies. 

Fiobel  justly  Considers  it  very  essential  thus  to  give  the  child,  from 
its  earliest  ago,  a  norm  to  which  he  can  attach  the  other  objects  which 
circumstances  will  present  to  him  in  too  great  a  quantity  to.  be  all 
studied  and  analyzed  in  detail.  When  in  the  midst  of  typical^ aud 
fundamental  intuitions  or  repre^ntations,  he  has  understood  tlie  ball 
and  the  cube,  he  possesses  a  scale  for  the  appreciation  of  all  other 
bodies,  and  what  is  infinitely  more  precious  in  view  of  his  education, 
he  discovers  how  diversity,  plurality  and  totality  result  fiuin  unity, 
and  how,  after  having  issued  fi*om  it,  they  return  to  it  and  ]*eduoe 
themselves  to  it.  Tlie  symbolism  of  Friibel,  the  most  fruitful  of  his 
innovations  in  the  theoretical  domain  of  pedagogy,  has  especially  for  its 
object  to  teach  the  child  early  to  consider  a  single  thing  under  a  great 
many  points  of  view,  several  things  under  a  single  relation,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  there  is  common  in  different  individuals,  to  discern  what  is 
essential  from  what  is  accideutal,  what  is  permanent  from  what  is 
variable. 

"  When  the  child,"  says  Frobel,  "  considers  Uiese  three  bodies  under 
their  different  aspects,  what  have  you  shown  him  and  taught  him?  The 
intermediary  cylinder  furnishes  us  the  answer : 

**  What  is  round  would  unite  with  what  is  straight,  what  is  straight 
with  what  is  round ;  from  this  reciprocal  effoit  proceeds  the  union  of  the 
ball  and  the  cube,  the  cylinder. 

"  Thus  :  the  points  seek  to  become  lines  and  surfaces,  the  surfaces 
to  become  linis  and  points  ;  in  short,  each  endeavors  to  form  and  pro- 
duce all  the  rest,  everything  which  is  another. 

"From  the  law,  apparently  external,  of  contrasts  and  their  intermedi- 
ary, we  in  this  way  see  result  the  internally  organic  and  living  law  of 
transformation,  of  development." 

The  second  gift  thus  coustituted,  forms  the  pivot  of  the  materials  of 
occupation  proposed  by  Frobel ;  the  other  gifts  and  plays  are  only  di-riv- 
atives  of  this  gift  with  the  parallel  translation  of  bodies  into  surface^, 
lines  and  points,  by  the  aid  of  tablets,  folding,  box -making  and  cut- 
ting,— weaving,  little  sticks,  rings,  thread,  laths,  interlacing,  drawing. 
— ^pricking,  etc. 

The  following  gifts  present  us,  indeed,  with  simple  divisions  of  primi- 
tive bodies  ;  Frobel  indicates  them  in  the  following  manner  : 


Divisions  of  the  cube,       \  . 

[  1 


in  dice  or  cul)es,  8d,  5th,  7th  gifts,* 
into  bricks,  4th,  6th,  8th  gifte  * 


*The  7th  gift  is  derived  necessarily  from  the  5th ;  the  cube  appears  in  that  to  be 
dirided  three  times  each  way,  either  in  4  times  4  times  4  or  M  dice,  some  of  wUich  are 
divided  into  equal  parts  with  slanting  surfaces  >^,  Ht  3^f  l-^>  whoso  arrangement  in 
relation  to  a  common  center  permits  the  representation  of  the  principal  regular 
polyhedrons,  the  octohedron  and  the  dodecahedron,  as  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
cube  aud  developing  themselves  from  that.    This  game  la  very  important  as  showing 
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Diyisions  of  the  sphere. 


Divisions  of  the  cylinder, 


1.  Parallel  to  the  periphery  (or  curved  sur- 
face) either  in  half  balls  or  in  balls  one 
inside  the  other ; 

2.  Parallel  to  a  great  circle,  that  is  in  zones ; 

3.  Through  three  great  circles  cutting  at 
right  angles,  or  in  eight  equal  spherical 
triangles. 

1.  Parallel  to  the  cylindrical  suiiace,  con- 
sequently into  cylinders  of  different 
sizes; 

2.  Parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  or 
into  equal  zones ; 

3.  Through  the  two  planes,  cutting  at  right 
angles ; 

4.  Into  circles  or  rings  of  No.  1. 

1.  Parallel  to  the  curved  surface ;  (or  small 
cones) ; 

2.  Parallel  to  the  base,  in  zones ; 

3.  Through  the  two  planes  which  cut  at 
right  angles  in  the  axis ; 

4.  Into  conic  sections. 

The  child  thus  learns  the  ab  c  oi  things,  which  Pestalozzi  was  seek- 
ing all  his  life,  and  which  it  was  reserved  for  Frobel  to  discover.  He 
traces  the  march  of  nature ;  the  divisions  of  the  cube  initiate  him  into 
the  forms  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  those  of  round  bodies  introduce  him 
fully  into  the  vegetable  world.  The  concentric  divisions  of  the  cylinder 
give  him  a  presentiment  and  glimpse  of  the  law  which  presides  over  the 
growth  of  the  tree  as  plainly  as  the  divisions  of  the  cube  enabled  him 
to  discover  the  different  systems  of  crystals;  from  the  pith  to  the 
epideimis  the  force  develops,  following  the  direction  of  the  axes ;  every 
year  adds  a  new  zone  more  or  leFS  thick ;  the  root^  radiate  as  they 
plunge  into  the  earth,  the  trunk  radiates  as  it  rises  toward  the  sky,  the 
branches  ramify  in  their  turn.  Everywhere  the  same  spherical  action 
of  force  shows  itself. 


Divisions  of  the  cone, 


IV.      PRESENT  PRACTICE   DOES   NOT   REALIZE   THE  THEORY. 

The  practice  of  the  kindergartens  is  still  far  from  realizing  the  con- 
ception of  Frobel ;  in  general  it  has  kept  to  the  first  six  gifts  and  their 
dependencies.  The  round  bodies  of  which  glimpses  are  attained  by  the 
rotation  of  the  cube  attached  to  a  double  cord,  and  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner  by  the  aspect  of  the  cylinder  in  the  condition  of  an 
independent  body,  are  immediately  abandoned ;  thpy  are  no  longer  met 
in  the  building  plays  which  are  limited  to  some  of  the  divisions 


how  the  external  form  of  these  bodies  is  determined  by  their  center.  "  By  the  side 
of  the  7th  gift  is  presented  the  8th,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  7th  that  the 
eth  does  to  the  6th,  and  that  the  4th  does  to  the  3d."  (FrObel,  Complete  Bxpatition  nf 
the  material  of  oecuptUion  in  the  kindergttrten,) 
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and  sub-divisions  of  the  cube  at  rest  (3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  gifts).  All 
these  divisions  affect  the  prismatic  form  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pyra- 
midal series,  explicitly  pointed  out  by  Frobel  in  his  description  of  the 
7th  gift,  and  probably  comprised  in  his  thought  for  tlie  constitution  of 
the  8th  gift.  The  only  elements  which  result  are  prisms  whose  surfaces 
offer  us  only  the  square,  the  rectangulai*  parallelogram,  and  the  isosceles 
right  angled  triangle.  But  when  we  ))ass  from  the  bodies  to  the  sur- 
faces represented  by  the  tablets,  the  material  of  the  plays  in  use  presents 
us,  besides,  with  the  equilateral  triangle,  which  is  evidently  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  octohedron  constructed  by  means  of  the  7th  gift,  and  the 
scalene  triangle  which  has  its  origin  in  the  diagonal  division  of  the 
brick  of  the  4th  gift,  a  new  element  which  Frobel,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, introduced  into  the  8tli  gift. 

As  to  the  forms  terminated  by  curved  lines,  they  exist  in  a  permanent 
manner  neither  in  bodies  nor  in  surfaces.  They  only  appear  in  the 
play  of  the  rings  published  by  Madame  Frobel  as  a  complement  to  the 
little  sticks,  in  FrdbePs  school  of  drawing,  and  in  the  cutting.  It  is  nec- 
essary then  to  go  as  far  as  the  line  to  meet  with  forms  which,  in  Frobel's 
idea,  were  to  exist  equally  as  bodies  and  consequently  as  surfaces. 

The  elimination  of  a  whole  series  of  bodies  and  the  intrusion  of 
surfaces  which  are  attached  to  no  solid,  are  not  simple  questions  of 
more  or  less;  they  are  actually  breaches  into  the  system  imagined  by 
Frobel.  The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  form  in  their  totality 
and  in  their  details,  a  chain  which  starts  from  the  sphere  and  returns 
to  it  by  three  different  routes ;  the  hexahedron  passing  through  the  sur- 
faces, the  octohedron  passing  through  the  angles,  and  the  rhombo- 
dodecahedron  passing  through  the  edges.  Suppress  one  or  the  other  of 
these  bodies,  and  the  child  no  longer  comprehends  the  origin  of  the 
cube,  its  relations  with  the  ball,  or  th«  relations  of  the  different  solids  to 
each  other.  Suppress  the  intermediary  forms,  (the  cubo-octohedric 
and  the  cubo-dodecahedric)  he  no  longer  seizes  the  relations  between  the 
cube  and  its  derivatives.  It  is  then  an  important  matter  to  fill  up  all 
the  gaps  which  still  exist  in  practice.  The  creation  of  the  polyhedrons 
whose  principal  axes  are  rectangular  and  equal,  their  opaque  representa- 
tion, by  means  of  clay  or  other  ductile  substances,  and  their  transpar- 
ent representation  by  means  of  the  little  sticks  connected  by  peas,  and 
comparison  of  each  of  them  with  the  cubes  and  the  other  bodies  termi- 
nate the  exercises  of  the  first  stage.  The  child  has  seen  diversity  pro- 
ceed out  of  unity,  the  invisible  from  the  visible,  the  exterior  from  the 
interior ;  he  knows  that  the  same  form  may  exist  under  different  vol- 
umes, the  sanie  dimension  may  be  invested  with  different  aspects ;  the 
laws  of  size  and  form  (mathematics)  have  been  revealed  to  him  by  the 
doing,  by  simple  transformation^,  without  any  other  reflexion,  without 
the  least  word  of  explanation.  He  then  may  leave  the  kindergarten  ; 
he  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  intermediate  school. 

What  edifice  is  to  rise  upon  tliese  foundations  ?    Have  we  here,  have 
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we  at  least,  as  for  the  kindergarten,  a  plan  traced  by  a  master  baud? 
or  as  ^e  often  bear  it  said,  bas  Frobel  left  only  vague  indications  upon 
wbat  is  now  called  primary  instruction,  an<l  what  sbould  more  exactly 
be  called  the  second  stage  of  instruction  ?  * 

Tbe  E'furaiion  oj  Man  bas  already  answered  tbis  question.  Frobel 
in  bis  pressing  haste,  set  himself  particularly  to  dig  tbe  foundation  for 
his  work.  But  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  in  order  to  erect  it  at 
least  up  to  tbe  first  stage,  he  bequeathed  to  us  not  only  tbe  plan,  but 
most  of  tbe  materials. 

V.    frobel'b  last  thought. 

Besides  the  Education  of  Man,  we  possess  in  effect  tbe  last  will  and 
testament  of  Frobel,  the  letter  which  he  wrote  a  month  before  bis 
death  to  one  of  bis  pupils,  Emma  Bothmann.  One  might  say  that  at 
tbe  moment  of  setting  out  for  that  assembly  at  Gotha  where  bis 
method  was  to  be  consecrated  by  the  acclamations  of  the  German  in- 
structors, tbe  "juvenile  old  man"  had  a  presentiment  of  his  near  end 
and  wished  to  leave  to  tlie  world  his  last  wishes  and  instructions.  He 
had  organized  the  kindergartens  and  could  now  say,  Exigi  monument um. 
Tbe  question  now  was  to  solder  it  to  the  school  pro{)er,  **ihe  full 
school."  That  is  what  is  perfectly  done  in  that  letter,  dated  from 
Marienthal,  May  25,  1852.  Frobel  traces  in  that  very  exactly  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  first  two  stages  of  instruction:  "  In  the 
kindergarten,  the  question  is  only  of  intuition,  of  conception,  of  doing. 
of  the  exact  designation  of  a  small  number  of  objects  by  the  appropri- 
ate word«  but  not  yet  by  recognition  and  cognizance  so  to  speak,  de- 
tached from  the  object.  The  object  and  the  cognizance,  the  intuition 
and  the  word  are  still  under  many  relations,  an  intimate  unity  like 
that  of  soul  and  body  in  man.  This  stage  of  education  is,  then,  to  be 
limited  in  a  very  rigorous  manner,  by  the  kindergartners.  It  entirely 
excludes  pure  abstract  cognizance,  independent  thought,  which  it  is  to 
be  the  object  of  tbe  intermediate  school  to  prepare  for." 

There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  this  I'ecommendation  and  programme. 
Nor  do  they  result  from  a  preconceived  system,  but  on  the  contrary 
from  a  vei'y  exact  and  attentive  observation  of  child-nature,  and  tbe 
physiological  laws  of  tbe  development  of  the  human  being.  It  is  b^*- 
tween  the  sixth  and  seventh  year  that  the  preponderance  of  tbe  brain 
over  tbe  spinal  marrow  is  established  for  good ;  before  that  time  the 
cerebral  mass  is  not  only  smaller  but  softer  and  less  deeply  furrowed 
in  its  convolutions.  It  is  generally  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  that  the  child  begins  to  analyze  and  to  elaborate  the  impressions 
he  has  received  before,  and  which  hitherto  he  bad  confined  himself  to 


«The  division  established  by  FrObel  was: 

1.  Kindergarten. 

2.  Intermediate  class  or  sehool. 

3.  School  of  instruction  and  reasoning. 

4.  School  of  Toeation  and  life ;  professional  sehool. 
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accamulating ;  his  superficial  questions  take  a  more  reflective  character ; 
he  now  manifests  his  inclination  for  more  serious  occupations,  and  his 
desire  to  learn,  to  acquire  information,  except  indeed  when  a  premature 
constraint  has  extinguished  and  stifled  in  him  all  curiosity ;  for  nature 
avenges  herself  at  every  age  for  the  violence  that  is  done  to  her.  The 
beginning  of  the  eighth  year,  the  critical  epoch  of  the  second  dentition, 
marks,  among  well  constituted  children,  the  aptitude  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, properly  so  called,  in  as  definite  a  raanuer  as  the  swelling  of  the 
breast  and  other  symptoms  announce  later  the  approach  of  puberty. 
There  is  a  solstitial  point  of  physical  and  intellectual  development  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  fixing  the  school  age,  although 
in  reality  there  no  moie  exists  an  age  for  school  than  a  statui-e  for 
school ;  the  moment  of  the  passage  from  the  kindergarten  into  the 
intermediate  class  or  into  the  lower  section  of  the  primary  school 
depends  upon  the  preparation  which  each  child  has  received,  just  as 
the  change  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  school  is  regulated  neither 
by  the  age  nor  the  stature  of  the  pupils,  but  by  their  degree  of  maturity. 

Difference  between  Kindergarten  and  School, 
Frobel  thus  characterizes  the  difference  between  the  two  stages  of 
elementary  teaching  :  **  In  the  kindergarten  the  essential  thing  is  the 
child,  his  nature,  his  growth,  his  development,  his  education.  In  the 
school  it  is  the  opposite ;  the  essential  thing  is  the  object,  its  nature, 
the  knowledge,  intuition  and  understanding  of  its  properties  and  its 
relations,  its  designation,  etc. ;  the  education  that  results  from  it  is  the 
accessory,  the  accidental ;  the  principal  thing  is  the  comprehension  of 
the  object  by  the  thought,  the  internal  representation,  the  stripping 
off  of  the  body,  the  abstraction.  The  intermediate  school  thus  forms 
the  transition  between  the  real,  sensuous  intuition  and  the  abstract 
conception.  "  The  key  of  the  arch  of  the  occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  the  transformation  of  material,  and  therefore  the  cognizance 
of  the  relations  between  the  different  solid  (crystalline)  forms,  their 
derivation  and  the  connection  of  each  of  them  with  the  initial  unity. 
The  kindergarten  occupies  itself  but  little  with  drawing,  because  the 
fingers  are  still  too  weak ;  the  place  of  it  is  supplied  on  one  side  by  the 
little  sticks,  and  on  the  other  by  that  favorite  occupation  of  little 
children,  which  consists  in  making  *^  rounds  "  upon  the  slate,  and  which 
may  be  perfected^to  the  execution  of  simple  leaves  and  flowers.  Add 
to  that  the  introduction  into  life,  at  first  by  the  movement  plays,  and 
then  by  the  cultivation  of  little  garden  beds,  and  you  will  have  the  kin- 
dergarten in  all  its  extent.  *^  You  see,"  he  adds,  '*  upon  what  basis  and 
with  what  amount  of  living  germs  the  child  passes  from  the  kinder- 
garten into  the  intermediate  school.  The  preparatory  direction  fails 
him  at  no  point ;  the  impuUe  has  been  given  for  all  ulterior  progress. 
All  that  asks  only  to  be  developed  from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious, 
and  it  is  the  task  of  the  preparatory  school  of  which  the  kindergarten 
is  the  first  stage. 
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"  What  path  does  the  intermediate  school  follow?  It  attaches  itself 
very  intimately  to  the  acts,  to  the  phenomena  and  to  the  intuitions  of  * 
the  kindergarten  ;  but  it  gives  to  the  observation  of  each  individual  a 
general  significance,  an  intellectual  character,  and  a  form  of  thought ; 
for  example :  *  This  way,  that  way,  goes  my  ball ;  up,  down,  forward, 
back  (intuition  of  the  kindergarten).  I  can  imagine  everywhere  in 
space,  three  lines,  three  directions,  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles, 
in  a  point  (conception  of  the  intermediate  school).  A  whole  has  two 
halves ;  two  halves  make  a  whole  (intuition  of  the  kindergarten).  I 
can  divide  a  whole  iuto  two  equal  parts  and  join  these  two  halves  to 
make  the  whole  again  (intellectual  and  general  conception  of  the  inter- 
mediate school).' " 

Then  again,  the  child  playing  with  the  parallel  tablets  in  the  5th 

gift  has  had  more  than  one  opi)ortunity  to  convince  himself  that  if  he 

places  them  in  a  square  against  each  of  the  equal  sides  of  the  isosceles 

triangle,  he  uses  as  many  tablets  as  be  would  need  to  make  a  square 

upon  the  third  side.     He  has  repeated  the  same  experiment  with  the 

rectangular  scalene  triangles ;  the  school  will  only  have  to  resume  these 

impressions  and  to  generalize  them  in  order  to  deduce  the  theorem  of 

Pythagoras. 

Exercisei  in  Language. 

The  designation  of  the  object  by  the  word  and  by  the  sign,  and 
notably  writing,  with  reading  for  a  corollary,  belong  evidently  to  the 
same  phase  of  the  child's  development.*  In  the  Education  of  Man 
already  Frobel  assigned  to  the  exercises  of  language  the  study  of  the 
nford  itself,  entirely  separated  from  the  object  it  expresses,  and  treated 
speech  as  a  substance.  He  indicated  by  that  the  path  to  follow  in 
instruction,  and  traced  the  outlines  of  his  subsequent  pamphlet: 
<'  How  Lina  learns  to  write  and  read,"  that  is  to  say,  the  decomposition 
of  words  into  syllables,  the  dismembennent  of  the  syllables  and  the 
analysis  of  the  parts  that  compose  them  (vowels  and  consonants),  and 
in  the  last  place  their  graphic  representation  by  the  means  of  conven- 

•In  his  monograph  :  *'  How  Lioa  learnt  to  write  and  read  **  (and  not  to  read  and 
write),  FrOhel  fixes  in  a  precise  manner  tha  age  which  is  suited  to  learning  to  read  ; 
he  puts  this  occupation  in  the  last  year  of  the  kindergarten.  He  supposes  that  Lina 
has  attained  the  age  of  six  years,  and  that  having  observed  the  joy  of  her  father  at 
receiving  a  letter,  and  his  eagerness  to  answer  it,  she  has  conceived  the  most  intense 
desire  to  learn  to  write.  But  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  little  girl  had  been 
educated  without  suspecting  it,  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner,  or  as  FrObel  expresses 
himself  in  an  all-Bided  unity  qf  life ;  before  thinking  of  writing  a  letter  slie  had 
learned  to  execute  a  multitude  of  things  with  the  most  simple  playthings,  to  build 
beautifully  with  the  cube  and  its  derivatives  ;  to  make  pretty  designs  with  tablets  of 
different  forms  and  colors  ;  as  well  as  with  the  little  sticks,  etc.  Lina  then  was  a 
precocious  child,  and  the  age  at  which  she  begins  to  instruct  herself  cannot  be  taken 
for  a  rule,  when  the  question  is  of  children  who  have  passed  months  in  knitting  a 
garter  very  badly,  and  years  in  making  a  stocking  which  a  machine  does  infinitely 
better  in  a  few  minutes.  Such  children  become  adults  without  going  out  of  leading 
•trings.  FrObel  attributes,  in  a  great  part,  the  imperfection  of  our  schools  and  our 
teaching  to  our  instructing  our  children  without  their  feeling  the  want  of  it,  and 
even  after  having  extinguished  that  want  in  them. 
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tional  signs.  ''  When  the  scholar  shall  be  famiharized  with  the  visible 
manifestation  of  every  understood  word,  enunciated  or  simply  formu- 
lated in  tlie  thought,  we  will  seek  a  great  choice  of  expressions  which 
she  will  write,  or  indeed,  if  she  desires  it,  she  will  be  allowed  to  write 
words  or  little  phrases  herself.  The  correction  is  made  by  the  pupil 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  This  method  of  teaching 
naturally  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  orthography,  which  is  confounded 
with  that  of  writing;  she  thus  spares  the  pupil  that  dry  study,  so  long 
and  difficult  when  it  is  presented  to  her  in  an  isolated  form.  She 
already  knows  how  to  read,  according  to  the  fii*st  notion  which  is 
attached  to  that  word,  and  while  formerly  she  only  spelled  with  great 
effort  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  study,  she  now  learns  to  read  without 
fatigue  or  trouble,  after  only  a  few  days'  application." 

Number. 

The  process  iLsed  for  the  word  applies  equally  to  number ;  for  the 
method  is  a  key  which  opens  all  doors;  number  is  treated  according  to 
its  constituent  elements,  decomposed  and  recomposed,  analyzed  into  its 
parts  (equal — unequal,  binary  series  and  ternary  series),  and  finally 
represented  by  the  figure,  distinct  from  the  number  itself.  Here  again 
the  child  arrives  without  difficulty  at  numeration  and  ciphering. 

The  tracing  of  the  signs  representative  of  speech  atid  number  has  for 
its  first  condition  the  study  of  drawing ;  by  means  of  the  storeotyped 
netted  pajxsr,  the  child  is  enabled  to  reproduce  all  the  forms  he  has  had 
a  glimpse  of  before,  by  reducing  them  to  combinations  of  lines  the 
length  of  from  1  to  5  squares  of  the  net.  The  instruction  does  not  go 
beyond  that  for  the  moment,  because  all  the  subsequent  varieties  of 
number  are  already  given  or  at  least  indicated  by  the  number  5.* 

Form  and  Dimrnsion, 
For  want  of  time  and  space,  Frobel  limits  himself  to  sending  his 
pupil  to  the  Education  of  Man  for  what  touches  upon  language  and 
number ;  and  for  what  regards  form  and  dimension,  to  the  exposition 
and  lithographs  of  the  5th  gift  and  to  the  forms  of  knowledge  made 
with  different  triangles,  "  which  are  with  the  works  in  wood  the  most 
important  means  of  connection  and  transition  between  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  school,  while  passing  through  the  intermediate  class."  He 
advises  him  to  develop  what  the  kindergarten  has  given  him,  to  set  out 

•The  ImpoMlbility  of  finding  the  exact  relation  of  the  diagonal  to  the  Ride  of  the 
square  led  FrSbel  to  adopt  for  the  practice  of  drawing  a  sort  of  compromise,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  the  musicians  use,  in  order,  by  a  toleration  of  the  ear,  to  put  their 
gamut  in  unison  with  that  of  the  physicists:  the  side  of  the  square  being  5,  he  takes  the 
very  approximative  ratio  7  as  the  length  of  the  diagonal.  By  this  process,  as  simple  as 
It  is  ingenious,  the  child,  after  having  drawn  the  square  and  the  isosceles  right  angled 
triangle,  which  serve  as  types  to  the  binary  series  of  the  ."^th  gift,  translates  them 
without  the  assistance  of  the  compass,  Into  circles  and  seral-drcles.  As  soon  as  this 
expedient  has  become  familiar,  he  feels  no  difficulty  in  constructing  the  hexagon  and 
the  equilateral  triangle,  principles  of  the  ternary  series  of  the  6th  gift,  any  more 
than  he  does  the  ellipse,  a  curvilinear  translation  of  the  right  angled  parallelogram, 
which  belong  to  the  same  series. 
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from  the  cube  to  decompose  it  into  its  isolated  parts  by  rising  to  gen- 
eral intuitions  and  to  descend  thus  from  the  cube  to  the  square  tablets 
and  the  sui-faces,  from  the  edges  to  the  lines  and  the  little  sticks.  "  You 
may/*  he  said,  **  pursue  the  study  of  numbers,  setting  out  from  the 
knowledge  of  isolated  numbers  and  their  differences,  up  to  the  teach- 
ing of  relations  and  proportions,  f  rum  the  stage  of  intuition  up  to  that 
of  intellectual  conception."  The  same  material  is  thus  taken  up  again 
as  a  sub-work  and  treated  in  a  different  point  of  view.* 

Material  for  the  Intermediate  Class, 

Frobel,  however,  does  not  restrict  his  materials  to  the  gifts  for  the 
earliest  childhood ;  he  reserves  for  the  second  period  of  childhood  a 
whole  collection  of  new  playthings  contained  in  a  box  with  14  solids 
which  he  sent  to  his  pupil  as  the  support  of  his  exposition.  The 
object  of  this  collection  is  to  give  the  child  the  intuition  of  the  deriv- 
atives of  the  cube  with  their  intermediate  forms,  an  intuition  which 
the  school  in  its  turn  will  stall  later  fathom  and  generalize.  It  plays 
the  same  part,  in  the  intermediate  cl<iss,  as  the  second  gift  does  in  the 
kindergarten.  It  is  also  very  closely  allied  to  the  kindergarten.  The 
ball,  the  cylinder  and  the  cube  under  its  double  aspect  (first  as  a  pure, 
mathematical  cube,  then  as  a  cube  perforated,  and  adapted,  therefore, 
to  different  transformations),  form  the  first  four  of  fourteen  solids 
which  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  series;  one  comprises  the  foims 
which  go  from  the  cube  to  the  ball,  the  other  those  between  the  ball 
and  the  cube ;  two  lateral  compartments  contain  the  complementary 
parts  that  serve  to  reconstruct  the  cube-type ;  they  may  be  u.sed  for 
new  combinations,  and  thus  furnish  material  for  an  infinity  of  plays; 
Frobel  himself  points  out  as  an  excellent  recreation  the  recognition  of 
the  different  bodies  by  touch,  with  the  eyes  closed. 

To  these  four  bodies  of  the  kindergarten,  succeed  first  the  octohe- 
dron,  the  rhomlxidodecahedron  and  the  tetrahedron,  with  their  intermedi- 
ates, then  the  prisms  and  oblique  pyramids!  '*  These  fourteen  solids/' 
says  Frobel,  in  closing  his  letter,  "  introduce  you  into  the  whole  kingdom 
aud  domain  of  nature  and  bodies  in  their  three  principal  series  of  de- 
velopment, according  to  the  modifications  suffered  by  the  surfaces, 
edges  or  an<;jles.  The  formation  of  the  bodies  here  closes;  but  the 
development  is  pursued  by  means  of  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals, 
as  well  as  by  the  forms  of  thought." 

The  determination  of  the  solids  by  the  direction,  number,  size, 
union  or  separation  of  surfaces,  edges  and  angles,  is  a  constant  provoca- 
tive to  the  abstract  and  comparative  study  of  all  the  relations  of  exten- 
sion, and  consequently  an  initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  space,  form, 
number  and  dimension. 

The  intermediate  class  thus  prepares  for  the  study  of  crystallography 
and  its  laws,  in  the  same  way  that  the  kindergarten  gave  the  intuition 

•The  gooinetrical  paper-folding  of  KAhler  offen  one  of  the  happieit  appropriatloiw 
of  the  exercises  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  school. 
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of  bodies.  Tlie  school  will  have  but  one  step  to  take  to  teach  its  pupils 
that  salt  crystallized  iuto  cubes,  alum  into  octohedrous,  trtc ,  in  order  to 
lead  them  to  mineralogy  on  one  side,  and  to  chemistry  on  the  other. 

Ob.'^ervationx  of  Nature  in  Exi-ursiofiM, 
The  intuition  and  oonoeption  of  form,  dimension  and  number  lead 
anew  to  the  intuition,  the  conception  and  the  knowledge  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Here,  again,  Frobel  refers  to  the  Education  of  Alan,  in 
which  he  recommended  to  the  school-masters  to  take  their  pupils  at 
least  once  a  week  into  the  country,  '*  not  like  a  flock  of  sheep  nor  a 
company  of  soldiers,  but  as  cliildren  with  their  father,  younger  brothers 
with  the  elder,  making  tliem  observe  what  nature  offers  them  at  every 
season.  Do  not  let  the  village  teacher  say  in  reply  to  this  :  '  my  pupils 
are  in  the  country  all  day ;  they  run  about  all  the  time  in  the  o[)en  air.' 
Tliey  run  about  in  the  open  air,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  live  in  the 
country;  they  do  not  live  in  nature  and  with  it.  They  are  like  the 
inhabitants  of  a  beautiful  situation,  where  they  were  bt>rn  and  have 
grown  up,  but  who  have  no  suspicion  of  its  beauty.*'  Frobel  meets 
another  objection.  •*  Father,  instructor,  educator,"  he  says,  "do  not 
say  *  I,  myself,  know  notliing  of  that; '  the  question  here,  is  not  to 
communic;ite  acquired  knowledge,  but  to  arouse  new  knowledge.  You 
will  make  observations,  and  you  will  provoke  your  pupils  and  yourself 
to  the  consciousness  of  vihat  you  shall  have  observed.  To  know  the 
energetic  legality  of  nature  and  its  unity,  there  is  no  need  of  conven- 
tional denominations  of  objects  of  nature  or  of  their  properties,  but 
only  a  pure  conception  and  definite  designation  of  those  objects,  ac- 
cording to  tli»'ir  essence  and  the  essence  of  language.  The  knowledge 
of  the  name  already  given  to  the  object  and  in  general  use,  is  of  very  Pttle 
importance  ;  nothing  is  essential  but  the  clear  intuition  and  designation 
of  the  properties  not  only  in  particular  but  in  general.  Give  the  object 
of  nature  its  cornnifin  local  name,  or  if  you  absolutely  know  no  name  for 
it.  give  it  the  one  suggested  at  the  moment,  or  what  i-»  infinitely  better, 
make  use  of  Some  substitute  or  circumlocution  until  you  discover,  no 
matter  where,  the  name  ^zenerally  adopted,  and  thus  put  your  knowl- 
edge in  harmony  with  the  general  knowledge. 

"This  is  why.  when  you  lead  your  pupils  into  the  country,  you 
should  not  say  :  *  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  nature,  I  do 
not  know  their  names.'  Should  you  have  only  the  most  elementary 
instruction,  the  faithful  observation  of  nature  will  bring  you  infinitely 
more  elevating  and  profound  knowledge,  external  or  internal,  more  living 
knowledge  of  individuality  and  diversity,  than  the  ordinary  books  you 
would  be  able  to  acquire  and  to  comprehend  will  teach  you.  Besides, 
this  supposed  superior  knowledge  commonly  rests  upon  remarks  which 
the  simplest  man  is  able  to  make,  often  upon  phenomena  which  the 
simplest  man,  with  little  or  no  expense,  sees  better  than  the  most  costly 
experiments  will  show  him,  provided  he  always  takes  his  eyes  with 
him  to  see  with." 
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Fi'obel  attaclies  the  nataral  sciences  to  this  contemplation  of  the  exter- 
nal world  in  a  circumference  more  and  more  extended,  and  particularly 
as  a  germ  and  point  of  departure,  the  science  of  botany.  With  botany 
is  comiected,  in  an  entirely  organic  and  living  way,  the  knowledge  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  '*for  certain  plants  are  companions  of  the 
water,  and  grow  on  the  border  of  the  stream  or  river ;  others  prefer 
the  carpet  of  the  meadows  and  valleys,  or  the  fresh  and  balmy  air  of 
mountains ;  others  still  were  brought  from  distant  countries.  There- 
fore plants  are  excellent  guides  for  the  study  of  geography.  Also  bot- 
any always  seconds  the  education  of  the  sense  of  color  and  form,  by 
the  reproduction  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  drawing  or  painting." 

Such  are  the  suggestions  left  by  Frobel,  in  view  of  establishing  a 
bond  between  the  two  degrees  of  primary  instruction,  between  the 
concrete  and  the  abstract.  They  are  amply  sufficient  if  not  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  complete  programme  of  the  school  proper,  at  least 
for  the  immediate  organization  of  the  intermediate  class  or  the  lower 
section  of  the  primary  school.  By  carrying  back  to  unity  the  intui- 
tions and  knowledge  which  have  come  to  the  child  by  fragments ;  by 
restoring  the  principle  of  action  that  animated  antiquity,  so  as  to  com- 
bine knowing  and  doing  in  their  industry,  Frobel  gave  a  real  basis  to 
education.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  still  exists  in  the  realization 
of  his  gigantic  work  more  than  one  gap  and  more  than  one  want  of 
equilibrium.  But  he  has  traced  out  the  plan,  surveyed  the  ground,  and 
collected  the  materials ;  it  is  for  the  men  of  initiative  and  of  good  will 
to  do  the  rest. 
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XKTRODUCTION. 

KoAH  Wbbsteb,  in  his  ^^  Mi9ceUaneau9  Bemnrkg  on  Ditmom  of 
Property y  Oovernment^  Education^  Beligiony  Agriculture^  Ac.^  in  the 
United  8ta(ei,^*  written  at  Hartford  in  1789,  after  pointing  out  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  in  estab- 
lisbing  public  schools  and  collegers  aod  in  making  tlic  busiucss  of 
teaching  respectable,  by  employing  for  this  purpose  only  young  m(m 
of  character  and  education,  calls  attention  to  the  favorable  influences 
of  parish  libraries.  "They  are  procured  by  subscription,  but  they 
are  numerous,  end  have  made  the  disire  of  reading  univen-al.  One 
hundred  volumes  of  books  selected  from  the  best  writers,  read  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  village,  on  ethics,  history,  and 
divinity  will  have  an  amazing  influence  in  spreading  knowledge, 
correcting  the  morals,  and  softening  the  manners  of  a  nation.  I  am 
acquainted  with  parishes  where  almost  every  liouseholder  has  read 
the  works  of  Addison,  Sherlock,  Atterbury,  Watts,  Young,  and  sim- 
ilar writings,  and  will  converse  handsomely  on  the  sul>j  cts  of  which 
th«{y  treat.*'  In  visiting  every  part  of  the  State  in  1888  to  1843,  we 
noted  the  existence  of  over  fifty  of  these  libraries  prior  to  1800,  and 
could  in  nearly  every  instance  follow  the  results  of  reading  created 
and  fostered  in  the  families  of  their  members,  by  the  larger  number 
of  college  graduates  in  such  parishes,  and  the  many  persons  who  had 
become  influential  in  the  professions  and  public  life  from  these 
parishes  and  towns  as  compared  with  others  where  such  libraries 
had  not  been  established.  Wherever  libraries  existed  it  was  found 
that  newspapers  were  more  largt  ly  taken  and  read,  and  a  much  live- 
lier and  more  intelligent  public  spirit  prevailed.  Men  of  influence  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  Colony  and  the  country  were  sure  to  spring 
up  in  such  communities.  The  representative  m^  n  of  the  t^me  must 
oe  looked  for  in  towns  where  the  press  makes  itself  felt  through  books 
and  newspapers. 

These  library  associations  took  different  name^,  but  their  members 
were  generally  of  the  same  parish.  Durham  had  a  Book  Company  in 
1733;  Lyme  a  Social  Library  in  1735;  Guilford  a  Parish  Library 
in  1737;  and  prior  to  1800  upwards  of  fifty  were  in  op(  ration. 

*In  1803  the  first  Youths  Library  was  establibhed  in  Salisburr,  ]>y  a 
donation  of  books  from  Caleb  Bingham  of  Boston;  in  1838,  the  flr»t 
School  Library;  in  1888,  the  first  of  the  das  of  institutions  known 
as  Young  Men^s  Institute,  and  in  1889  the  first  Library  of  Reference 
('n  the  Connecticut  Historical  Socitty's  Collections  founded  in  1825), 
by  the  benefaction  of  David  Wat  kins  n  of  Hartford  in  1857. 
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United  Library  A89oeiati<ni^l740.* 
Miss  Lariheid,  in  her  Ilistory  of  Windhaia  County,  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  *' United  Library  Association/'  and  **Tlie  Wolf- 
llunt,"  which  together  give  to  Pomfret  an  enviable  position  in  the 
Ilisroryof  Conneciicnt.  Of  the  former — the  first  library  association 
in  Eastern  Connecticut — ^wc  give  a  condensed  account : 

Public  libraries  were  then  very  rare.  Books  were  costly  and  money  scarce. 
A  small  library  bad  been  collected  at  Yalo  College.  Library  aasociatloDs  were 
formed  in  Lyme  and  Ghiilford  in  173S,  but  Hartford,  New  London,  Norwich 
and  other  loading  towni  had  made,  as  yet,  no  provision  for  supplying  the 
public  with  reading.  In  Massachusetts,  assodationa  for  procuring  books  were 
becoming  very  common,  and  thence  spread  into  the  bordw  towns  settled  by 
Chat  Colony.  A  grand  Union  Library  Association,  embracing  the  citizens  of 
IVoodstockfi  Pomfret  and  Killingly,  was  projected,  perhaps  by  Colonel  John 
Chandler  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Btiles,  all  distinguished  as  the 
warm  friends  of  learning  and  literature.  A  meeting  for  this  object  was  held 
Beptcmbcr  25, 1739,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Williams.  Very  great  inter- 
a(fc  was  manifested.  Many  prominent  men  from  the  north  part  of  Windham 
County  were  present.  Colonel  Chandler  was  there,  as  fresh,  vigorous  and 
eager  in  promoting  intellectual  improvement  as  when  fifty  years  before,  he 
tauglit  the  Woodstock  children  how  *'to  write  and  cypher."  The  ministers  of 
ihe  respective  town?  and  parishes  were  present — ^Williams  of  Pomfret,  Stiles 
of  Woodstock,  Fisk  of  Killingly,  Cabot  of  Thompson,  and  Avery  of  Mortlake. 
Woodstock  was  further  represented  by  John  May,  Benjamin  Child,  and  Penuel 
Bowen;  Pomfret  by  Abiel  Cbeney,  Ebeneeer  Holbrook,  Joseph  Dana,  Joseph 
Bowman,  Ephraim  Hide,  and  her  two  physicians;  Mortlake  by  William  Wil- 
li: ms;  Thompson  by  Uosddah  Sabin,  and  Joseph  Cady,  the  richest  man  in  the 
parish,  together  with  William  Chandler  and  the  much-tried  Samuel  Morris 
from  the  bcmks  of  the  Quinebaug.  The  Hon.  John  Chandler  was  appointed 
moderator,  Marston  Cabot,  scribe,  and  a  most  elaborate  Triplicate  Covenant 
formally  adopted.  Each  individual  covenanted,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal, 
to  pay  a  certain  specified  sum,  "  to  be  used  and  improved  to  purchase,  procure, 
or  buy  a  library,  or  number,  or  collection  of  such  useful  and  profitable  English 
•books  as  the  said  covenanters  by  their  major  vote  taken  and  given  .  .  shall 
bo  agreed  and  concluded  upon,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever — 
which  said  Library  shall  be  oUled  and  known  by  the  name  of  The  United 
English  Library  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  and  Useful  Eiiowledge,  and 
the  covenanters  or  proprietors  thereof  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Tlie  United  Society  or  Company  for  Propagating  Christian  and  Useful 
Knowledge;  in  the  towns  of  Woodstock,  Pomfret,  Mortlake,  and  Killingly 
and  west  part  of  Thompson  Parish,  as  aforesaid. '* 

The  original  articles  of  regulation  and  ag^reement  were  then  agreed  to  by 
the  following  original  members  of  the  ''United  Society  or  Company  for  Propa- 

•  rintory  of  Windham  County.  ronn#»ct  cu^  B '  EMen  D.  Ltrnod.  1874. 
t  C  'I  Juhn  Chandler,  one  of  th<^  original  propHet.  rs  and  e«ttl  rsrf  Woodi^to^k,  wrb 
requested,  hy  thn  townsmen  In  their  flivt  town-moetlng  assembled  In  1690,  ^*t<»  teach 
au'i  instructc^ildrenandy  nth  h  w  to  writ«  an'l  cypher,* Mn  advance  ot  t"ec8*nbJit>h- 
m*  nt  of  a  public  ech<  ol.  Thili  ho  did  in  bit  own  bou  e  for  several  win'ert.  He  was 
town  clerk  and  tria«nrer,  and  for«»mo»t  in  all  public  aiEairs,  milita'y,  c  vil,  and  ecc  e- 
^iasrlral.  He  dfed  An?.  IS,  1788,  in  the  TVth  }ear  of  his  aee.  The  Boston  OazelU,  fn 
chroniclln?  his  decease,  tays:  '*  He  wa«  in  the  (Jommiss  on  of  Connrcticnt  forty  years ; 

,  fftiH  or  tbeCouncil  »ev>  n  y^  ars,  which  olftce^  h«  Sfrvedwith  much  honor  and  acceptance. 

'  He  WAS  a  sentleman  frrettly  delighted  with  ennverafttibn ;  of  a  mo  t  i^nfr«^us  and  h«>s- 
ifkible  ^s'osition.  He  loved  to  promote  everytbins  that  was  deceut  and  orderly.** 
Two   T  his  toae  graduated  at  Tale  Collide. 
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gating  Christian  and  Usefal  Knowledge"*  in  the  northeast  ooniar  of  Con- 
necticat: — 

John  Chandler,  Esq.,  twenty  poundflL 
Abel  Stiles,  clerk,  thirty  pounds 
John  May,  gentleman,  fifteen  pound& 
Benjamin  ChUd,  ^rantleman,  ten  pomid& 
Fennel  Bowen,  pelt-maker,  twelve  pounds: 
Thomas  Ifather,  physician,  fifteen  pomidsL 
Abiel  Cheney,  blacksmith,  ten  pomid& 
Ebenezer  Holbrook,  yeoman,  twenty  pOonds. 
Joseph  Bowman,  yeoman,  twen^  pounds. 
Joseph  Dana,  yeoman,  tenpounos. 
Ephraim  Hide,  yeoman,  fifteen  pounds. 
Ephraim  Aveiy ,  clerk,  twenty  pounds. 
William  Williams,  yeoman,  twenty  pounds. 
Ebeneser  Williams,  clerk,  forty  pounds. 
John  Pi^  clerk,  twenty  pounds. 
Marston  Cabot,  clerk,  twenty  pounds: 
Joseph  Cady,  Esq.,  sixteen  pounds 
John  HallowelL  physician,  sixteen  pounds. 
William  Chandler,  gentleman,  fifteen  pounds. 
Samuel  Morris,  Jun.,  trader,  ten  pounds. 
Hesekiah  Sabin,  yeoman,  ten  pounds: 
Noah  Sabin,  yeoman,  twenty  pounds. 
Edward  Payson,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Joseph  Craft,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Timothy  Sabin,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Jacob  Dana,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Isaac  Dana,  y^man.  ten  pounds. 
Darius  Sessions,  twenty  pounds. 
Seth  Paine,  ten  pounds. 
Samuel  Perrin.  fifteen  pounds. 
Nehemiah  Sabin,  ten  pounds. 
Samuel  Sumner,  ten  pounds. 
Benjamin  Griffin,  twenty  pounds. 
John  Payson,  ten  pounds. 
Samuel  Dana,  ten  ix>unds. 

Books  to  the  value  of  £418  12«.  were  ordered  from  London  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams. 

Among  the  books  belonging  to  the  library,  we  noticed,  JaeM  Law 
Dictionary,  Chambers*  Dictionary,  Unpin* s  History  of  England,  Bur^ 
neVs  History  of  his  own  Times,  CcUmefi  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
Bentlejfi  Sermons,  Locke  on  Government  and  Education,  Quarle$^ 
Emblems,  PrideauxU  Connections,  WatW  Logic,  Astronomy,  and  other 
publications. 

In  1745,  it  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
members  from  a  common  centre,  to  resolve  into  two  organizations. 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Chandler,  a  sepcLration  was  deemed  advisable. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  ''United  Company  for  Propagating  Useful  and  Christian 
Knowledge  in  Pomfret,  Woodstock,  &a,  met  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams', 
June?,  1745": 

"  Voted,  That  the  society  do  agree  to  divide  ve  books  into  two  parta  vis., 
one  part  to  Pomfret  and  Mortlake,  and  the  other  to  Woodstock  and  KilUngly, 
according  to  the  interest  that  the  respective  proprietors  in  said  towns  have 
therein,  and  to  hold  their  property  according  to  tne  abovesaid  division,  any 
vote  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Thirty-nine  volumes  were  then  assigned  to  Woodstock  and  Killingly,  and  the 
remainder  allowed  to  Pomfret  and  Mortlake.    The  residents  of  the  latter 

^  The  name  was  dmhtlesf*  snggesed  by  the  Ltndon  Society  for  the  Propagating 
Christian  and  Usefal  KnowK  dge. 
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towns  At  anoe  renewed  the  oovenant,  obliging  themselvoB  to  keep  that  part 

togetlier  which  belonged  to  the  towns  in  which  they  lived  as  a  United  library, 

and  to  remain  under  the  same  reg^ilations  and  restrictions  in  general  as  the 

former  company,  with  these  additional  conditions  : 

**  1.  That  the  said  Library  shall  be  governed  by  votes,  according  to  ye  in- 
terest which  the  several  persons  or  memDers  have  therein. 

2.  That  no  member  be  allowed  to  d  spose  of  his  right  out  of  said  towns 
at  all ;  nor  in  said  towns,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  ye  pro- 
prietors. • 

S.  That  each  proprietor  have  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  right  upon  his 
deceasejbo  any  one  of  nis  heirs  living  in  said  towns. 

4.  That  no  member  be  admitted  out  of  ssld  towns. 

5.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  Library  is  diminished  by  ye  division,  the  several 
proprietors  shall  take  out  books  in  proportion  to  their  subscription,  or  else  all 
shall  be  obliged  to  coxe  up  to  whaix  a  twenty  pound  subscripaon  paid;  which 
addition  shall  be  expended  for  purchasing  more  books—and  that  toe  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Avery,  and  Deacon  Holbrook  be  a  committee  to  lay  out  the 
money  that  shall  be  paid  for  this  end  in  such  books  as  they  shall  see  At 

6.  That  a  twen^  pound  right  shall  take  out  two  books  at  a  time,  though 
but  one  of  them  a  folio. 

7.  That  an  octavo  shall  be  returned  in  two  months,  a  quarto  in  three 
month&jand  a  folio  in  four  moni^ 

8.  That  if  an  V  book  be  abused  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  said  company, 
he  shall  be  obligea  to  make  it  good. 

9.  That  that  article  in  the  covenant  which  speaks  of  three  of  ye  same  tenor 
being  necessary  to  be  kept,  be  revoked;  one  being  kept  by  the  scribe  and  re- 
corded, being  sufficient. 

10.  That  Eph.  Avery  be  scribe  of  said  compcuiy  till  otherwise  ordered;  and 
shall  call  meetings  on  occasion  agreeable  to  ye  oovenank 

11.  That  the  comm  ttee  before  mentioned  shall  have  power  to  admit  new 
members  in  the  room  of  any  old  ones  or  such  as  were  never  members  before, 
as  they  shall  think 'fit;  i.  e.,  within  the  towns  aforesaid:  but  no  new  member 
shall  be  admitted  without  paying  equal  to  what  a  twenty  pound  subscription 
paid. 

12.  That  Mr.  Samuel  Bumner  be  keeper  of  said  Library  till  the  company 
shall  agree  otherwise— cmd  that  Mr.  Williams  accordingly  deliver  him  the 
books,  together  with  ye  case  made  to  keep  y*"  in.'' 

«The  United  Society  or  Company  for  Propagating  Christian  and  Useful 
Knowledge  in  the  towns  of  Pomfret  and  Mortlake,''  now  numbered  twenty- 
one  members.  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Sessions, 
and  Joseph  Holland  had  been  previously  admitted.  Ephraim  Hide  now  re- 
signed his  right  to  Abiel  Lyon.  The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  Library 
were  greatly  augmented  by  its  restriction  to  more  convenient  limits.  New 
books  were  from  time  to  time  added,  less  theological  and  polemic  in  character, 
and  many  residents  of  Pomfret  gladly  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges. 
The  afiCairs  of  the  Company  were  well  managed  by  a  faithful  and  efficient 
committee,  and  its  membership  in  time  embraced  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
township.  Pomfret's  Library  became  one  of  her  most  cherished  institutions, 
and  maintained  and  extended  her  reputation  for  Intelligence  and  culture. 

Just  one  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  ^*  United 
English  Library,"  the  editor  of  this  Journal  visited  the  towns  of 
Woodstock  and  Pomfret,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  handling  several 
of  these  old  volumes,  which  bore  evidence  of  much,  and  yet  care- 
ful, usage.  It  was  still  more  satisfactory  to  recall  at  their  ancestral 
hearth-stones  the  names  of  individuals  in  different  States  eminent  for 
professional  and  public  service,  the  germs  of  whose  influence  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  early  schools  and  libraries  of  Pomfret  and  Wood- 
stock— the  Chandlers,  Dwights,  Hydes,  McClellans,  PiitnaiLs, 
Lameds,  Notts,  Snmners,  Sec, 
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Common  School  Libraries. 

The  earliest  library  oonnected  with  a  Common  School  in  Connecticnti 
selected  in  reference  to  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  the  graduates  of  the 
school,  was  founded  by  Henry  Bameurd;*  and  the  first  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  State  was  suggested  in  his  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  CommisBloii- 
ers  of  Ck>mmon  Schools  in  1830: 

There  are  but  six  school  Lbraries  in  tne  State.  These,  with  two  exceptions, 
are  Uie  contributions  of  public-spirited  friends  of  schools.  The  testimony  oi 
teachers  and  committees  in  favor  of  their  happy  influence  is  uniform  in  the 
districts  where  they  have  been  introduced,  who  can  estimate  the  healthful 
gtimulus  which  would  be  communicated  to  the  youthful  mind  of  thi»  State — 
the  discoveries  which  genius  would  make  of  its  own  wondrous  powers — ^the 
vicious  habits  reclaimed  or  guarded  against— the  light  which  would  be  thrown 
over  the  various  pursuits  of  society — the  blessi^s  and  advantages  which 
would  be  carried  to  the  firesides  and  the  worksnops.  the  business  and  the 
bosoms  of  men,  by  the  establishment  of  well-selected  libraries,  adapted  not 
only  to  the  older  children  in  school,  but  to  adults  of  both  sexes,  and  embracing 
works  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  various  employments  of  life. 

In  an  act  concerning  schools  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1830,  in  pursuance 

of  the  suggestions  of  the  above  Report,  and  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Barnard,  there 

is  the  following  provisions  respecting  libraries : 

Any  school  district,  in  lawful  meeting  warned  for  this  purpose,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  lay  a  tax,  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars  the  first  year,  or  ten 
dollars  any  subsequent  year,  on  the  distnct  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  Common  School  Library  and  apparuus  for  the  use  of  the 
children  of  such  district,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  district  may 
adopt;  and  any  sum  of  monev  thus  raised,  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  disnict  taxes. 

In  his  Report  for  1841,  Mr  Barnard  recurs  to  the  subject,  in  connection  with 
the  District  Library  System  of  New  York: 

"  The  returns  of  school  visitors  show  that  but  few  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished diuing  the  past  year  in  the  several  school  districts  of  the  state,  and  that 
the  whole  number  in  existence  does  not  exceed  twenty.  These  are  all  the 
donations  of  individuals. 

'*  In  the  state  of  New  York,  during  the  same  period,  $106,000  were  appro- 
priated, and  $94,096.58  actually  expended  in  the  purchase  of  libraries  for  every 
one  of  her  ten  thousand  school  districts.  One  half  of  the  money  was  derived 
from  public  funds,  and  the  other  half  was  raised  by  direct  tax.  The  whole 
number  of  books  in  all  the  district  libraries  at  the  close  of  1840  was  422,450. 
At  the  close  of  1843,  $530,000  will  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  more 
than  two  millions  of  volumes,  accessible  to  every  family  and  every  individuaL 

*' '  Although  an  injudicious  choice  of  books,'  says  Governor  Seward,  in  his 
late  annual  message,  'is  sometimes  made,  these  lbraries  generally  include 
history  and  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  works  on  natural  history  and  the 
physical  sciences,  treatises  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and  the 
arts,  and  judicious  selections  from  modem  literature.  Henceforth,  no  citizen 
who  shall  have  improved  the  advantages  offered  bv  our  common  schools,  and 
the  Dislaict  Libraries,  will  be  without  some  scientmc  knowledge  of  the  earth, 
its  physical  condition  and  phenomena,  the  animals  that  inhabit  it,  the  vegeta- 
bles that  clothe  it  with  verdure,  and  the  minerals  under  its  surface,  the 
physiology,  and  the  inteUectual  powers  of  man,  the  laws  of  mechanics 
and  theur  practical  uses,  those  of  chemistry  and  f^ieir  application  to  the 
arts,  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  economy,  the  histonr  of  na- 
tions, and  especially  that  of  our  own  country,  the  progress  and  triumph  of 
the  democratic  prmciple  in  the  governments  on  this  continent,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  its  ascendency  throughout  the  world,  the  trials  and  faith,  valor  and 
constanc)r  of  our  ancestors,  ^th  the  inspiring  examples  of  benevolence,  virtue 
and  patriotism  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The 
fruits  of  this  enlightened  and  beneficent  enterprise  are  chiefiy  to  be  gathered 

♦  Mr.  Barna-d's  way  of  e:<^ttinsr  up  llbraripa  waa  to  c^r  to  give  a  crtain  n  mber  rf 
bonkrt  f'  r  thia  pnrpoae  to  any  dittdct  t  jat  wooli  build  a  achoo  uoaa^  aft .  r  a  plau  wldch 
htf  ahoold  api-rove. 
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by  oor  suoeenon.  But  the  present  generation  will  not  be  altogether  nnre- 
warded.  Altboogh  many  of  our  citizens  may  pass  the  District  Library,  heed- 
less of  the  treasure  it  contains,  the  unpretending  volumes  will  find  their  way 
to  the  firesides,  diffusing  knowledge,  increasing  domestic  happiness,  and  pro- 
moting public  Tirtue.' 

*'  'It  is  impossible,'  remarks  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  *to  contemplate  the  fruits  alreadj  realized'  from  this  part 
of  oor  system  of  publio  instruction,  without  the  highest  gratification.  Th3 
circulation  of  half  a  million  of  valuable  books  among  our  follow  citizens, 
without  charge  and  without  price,  is  a  greater  benefaction  to  our  raoa  than 
would  be  the  collection  in  anv  one  place  of  ten  times  the  number  of  volumes. 
And  when  we  reflect  that  in  five  years  there  will  be  two  millions  of  such  books 
in  free  and  constant  circulation  among  those  who  most  need  them,  and  who  are 
most  unable  to  procure  them,  whose  minds  will  thus  be  diverted  from  frivolous 
and  injurious  occupations,  and  employed  upon  tie  productions  of  the  learned 
and  wise  of  all  ages,  we  fixid  ourselves  unable  to  measure  the  mieh^  influences 
that  will  operate  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  state. 

'*  *  No  philanthropist,  no  friend  of  his  country  and  her  glorious  institutions, 
can  contemplate  these  results,  and  the  incalculable  consequences  they  must  pro- 
duce upon  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions  of  souls,  withouv  blessing  a 
kind  Providence  for  t*iutHrtfr  our  lot  where  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  human  mind  are  so  eminently  the  objects  of  legislatdve  care,  or  without 
feeling  that  every  citizen  in  his  station  is  bound  to  forward  the  great  work, 
until  we  are  as  hitelligent  as  we  are  free.' 

It  is  impossible  to  add  anything  to  the  force  of  the  above  example  or  re- 
marks, or  to  soften  the  humiliating  contrast  presented  in  the  simple  statement 
of  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  the  two  states.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
Ckmnecticut,  with  a  population  much  more  compact  and  homogeneous,  ani 
with  avails  of  public  funds  set  apart  for  the  education  of  every  child,  more 
than  four  times^as  great  as  is  similarly  provided  in  New  Tork,  will  hold  out 
some  inducements  for  school  societies  or  districts  to  provide  themselves  with 
libraries  of  well-selected  books  for  the  older  children  and  teachers  of  the  school, 
and  for  the  inhabitants  generally.  If  $12,000,  or  twice  that  amount,  of  the 
undivided  income  of  the  school  fund  for  the  past  year  could  be  set  apart 
as  'library  money,'  to  be  drawn  by  school  societies  or  districts,  as  the  public 
money  is  now  drawn,  on  condition  that  a  like  amount  be  raised  by  tax,  or 
individual  subscription,  and  both  sums  expended  by  the  school  visitors  in  the 
purchase  of  suitable  books,  it  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  schools,  and  diffuse 
a  permanent  interest  and  intelligence  through  the  community^  which  a  much 
lu-ger  sum,  expended  as  at  present,  can  never  accomplish. 

'*  Should  any  appropriation  be  made,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  the  whole  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
society  library,  and  the  books  placed  in  as  many  cases  as  there  are  districts, 
each  to  pass  in  succession  through  them  all,  instead  of  buying  as  many  distinct 
Ubraries  as  there  are  districts.  By  the  latter  course  there  will,  almost  of 
necessity,  be  many  books  of  the  same  kind  in  the  different  districts,  the  range 
of  selection  in  eadi  district  will  be  limited,  and  the  interest  of  novelty  be  soon 
lost  By  the  former,  each  district  will  at  any  one  time  have  access  to  as  many 
books  as  under  the  other  plan,  and,  in  the  end,  to  all  the  books  in  the  several 
districts;  and  the  interest  of  the  readers  will  be  kept  fresh  by  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  new  authors.  By  local  regulations,  the  cases  could  be  returned  to  the 
librarian  of  the  society  every  six  months  for  inspection,  as  well  as  exchange, 
and  thus  the  books  be  more  likely  to  be  preserved,  and  any  damage  or  loss 
assessed  to  the  proper  district"    Barnard's  liepori  for  1841. 

Mr.  Barnard  recurs  to  the  subject  in  his  Report  for  1842:  "Some  assistance 
has  also  been  rendered  to  districts  in  purchasing  and  procuring  libraries  and 
apparatus.  More  than  three  thousand  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  former, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  articles  have  been  supplied  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Some  further  legislation  is  necessary  to  induce  every  district  to  supply  itself 
with  a  library  of  useful  books,  and  with  som3  indispensable  apparatus." 
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THIRD  ARTICLE. 


HARY  AffTBLL  AND  HER  COLLB6E  FOB  YOXmO  LADIES. 

Mary  Astsll,  an  early  and  able  champion  of  the  rights  of  her  sex 
to  a  better  education  than  could  be  got  in  any  considerable  number  of 
the  homes  and  schools  of  England  in  her  day,  was  bom  in  Newcastle 
on  the  Tyne,  in  1668,  where  her  father  was  engaged  in  trade,  and  gave 
her  exceptionally  good  opportunities  of  study,  which  she  promptly 
improved.  Her  uncle,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  per- 
ceiving her  aptitude  and  diligence,  taught  her  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  logic,  to  which  she  added  the  Latin  language,  and 
thoughtful  reading  of  the  best  English  authors.  Her  publications 
show  sound  mental  discipline,  ready  wit,  and  clear,  logical  reasoning; 
and  she  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  what  she  did 
by  her  pen  and  life  for  female  education  and  social  advancement. 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  in  his  highly  interesting  Chronid4t4  of  CheUea^ 
devotes  a  chapter  to  Mary  Astell,  who  resided  in  Chelsea  from  1690  to 
1731,  when  she  died,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age. 

Mary  Astell  was  herself  a  learntni  lady  of  the  older  pattern,  understands 
ing  mathematics,  logic,  and  philosophy,  and  being  fnmiliiir  with  the 
writings  of  Plato.  Xenophon,  Epictetus.  C'icero,  and  Seneca.  The  decline 
in  female  education,  during  the  past  hundred  and  flftv  years,  had  been 
considerable,  and  she  look^  back  with  regret  to  the  davs  of  Katherine 
Parr,  Elizabeth,  and  Jane  Grey,  if  not  aspiring  to  the  intellectual  Elysium 
of  the  ancient  philoRophers.  At  the  same  time,  she  did  not  advocate  the 
acquisition  of  a  variety  of  languages,  or  the  perusal  of  a  large  number  of 
books,  but  rather  the  careful  study  of  a  few  well-selected  treatises,  being 
more  anxious  to  instruct  her  pupils  in  the  truth  according  to  the  best 
light  of  the  age  than  in  the  refutation  of  the  errors  of  bygone  centuries. 
In  thus  recommending  concentration  upon  what  was  practically  useful, 
she  rightly  indicated  the  objects  of  a  sound  education. 

But  how  was  her  excellent  advice  to  be  carried  out  amid  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  world,  in  a  frivolous  age.  when  youn^  ladies  were  surrounded 
by  gay  sparks  and  flatterers,  and  tempted  '*to  thmk  more  of  their  glasses 
than  of  their  reflections! '*  8he  herself  was  so  frequently  interrupted  in 
her  studies  by  the  intrusions  of  gossiping  idlers  that  it  was  a  joke  against 
her  that,  when  she  saw  certain  people  approaching  her  door,  she  would 
throw  up  her  window  and  call  out,  "Mrs.  Astell  is  not  at  home."  Such 
was  her  anxiety  that  her  sisters  might  escape  from  *'the  vanities  and 
impcrtinencies  of  the  world,"  and  from  the  contamination  of  the  coarse 
literature  of  the  times,  that  she  proposed  to  form  a  select  conununity, 
"to  make  seraphic  celibacy  popular  and  honorable  among  English 
ladies."  With  this  view,  she  wrote,  in  1694,  an  essay  entitled,  **  A  Seri- 
ous Proposaf  to  the  Ladies  for  the  Advancement  of  their  true  and  great- 
est Interest.  By  a  Lover  of  the  Sex."  In  this,  she  says  that  her  aim  is 
"to  fix  beauty  and  make  it  lasting,  permanent,  and  secure,  and  to  place 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  sickness  and  old  age,  by  transferring  it  from  a  cor- 
ruptible body  to  sen  immortal  mind."    She  wishes  her  pupils  to  be  not 
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only  as  lovely,  but  as  wise  as  angels,  and  asks  them  how  they  can  be  con- 
tent to  be  like  mere  tulips,  *'  to  make  a  fine  show  and  be  good  for  noth- 
ing." Thev  should  rise  to  a  high  moral  and  spiritual  life,  not  build  upon 
humor  ana  inclination,  which  are  sandy  foundations,  nor  think  that 
being  often  on  their  knees  will  atone  for  the  shortcomings  of  their  con- 
yersation.  The  college  which  Mary  Astell  proposed  to  found  was  to  be 
both  a  place  for  temporary  study  and  a  retreat  m  which  ladies  might  per- 
manently reside.  It  was  to  be  a '* paradise  without  serpents."  ''Here 
heiresses  may  be  kept  secure  from  tne  rude  attempts  of  designing  men; 
and  she  who  has  more  money  than  discretion  need  not  curse  her  stars  for 
being  exposed  a  prey  to  bold  and  rapacious  yultuies."  8uch  an  educa- 
tion, she  obseryes,"  will,  perhaps,  save  many  a  girl  from  being  married  to 
some  idle  fellow,  and  having  to  support  nim  and  a  race  of  beggarly 
children." 

After  reading  these  sentiments,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  another  of 
Mary  Astell's  works  was  "  Reflections  upon  Marriage."  Kot  exactly  an 
advocate  for  what  are  called  *'  women's  rights,"  she  admitted  that  none 
of  the  softer  sex  could  compete  with  the  ablest  men  in  power  of  mind, 
any  more  than  in  strength  of  body.  But  she  spoke  of  her  sisters  as  being 
oppressed,  could  not  believe  that  one  half  of  the  community  were  bom  to 
be  the  servants  of  the  other,  and  says  that  the  duty  a  woman  owes  to  a 
man  "is  only,  by  the  by,  just  as  it  ma^  be  any  man's  business  to  keep 
hogs;  he  was  not  made  for  this,  but  if  he  hires  himself  out  for  the 
employment,  he  is  bound  to  perform  it  conscientiously."  Although  she 
is  fond  of  calling  wives  '*  female  slaves,"  she  advocates  entire  submission 
to  their  husbands.  Obedience  is  to  be  strongly  inculcated  in  her  educa- 
tional system,  and  is  to  be  carried  so  far  that,  although  a  wife  knows  her 
husband  to  be  a  fool,  she  is  to  regard  him  as  wise  and  good,  and  as,  in  M 
respects,  the  best  of  men.  £he  nv  bo  cannot  arrive  at  this  is  not  fit  for 
matrimony.  And  although,  under  the^e  circumstances,  marriage  may 
not  be  altogether  desirable  for  a  woman  in  this  world,  it  may  benefit  her 
in  the  next;  for,  where  the  husband  is  unkind,  the  wife  will  have  more 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  will  find  afSiction  her  sincerest 
friend,  and  her  living  martyrdom  will  be  acceptable  to  God. 

Why,  she  asks,  is  there  such  eagerness  to  enter  the  married  state? 
What  woman  is  even  taught  that  she  should  have  a  higher  design  than  to 
get  a  husband — an  acquisition  thought  so  very  valuable  by  both  sexes 
*'that  scarce  a  man  that  can  keep  himself  clean  and  make  a  bow  but 
thinks  himself  ^ood  enough  to  pretend  to  any  woman."  Men  also  make 
their  selection  injudiciously.  "He  that  does  not  make  friendship  the 
chief  inducement  in  his  choice,  does  not  deserve  a  jrood  wife-  To  marry 
for  wit  or  beauty  is  as  bad  as  for  money ;  the  prolific  cause  of  unhappy 
unions  is  that  men  think  first  of  a  lady's  property;  though  it  is  true  that 
many  who  marry  for  love  alone  will  repent  their  rash  folly,  and  become 
convinced  that  there  was  no  real  kindness  in  making  each  other  miserable." 

Mary  Astell  tells  us  that  these  "reflections"  were  suggested  by  the 
case  of  the  Ducness  of  Mazarin,  who  had  lived  in  the  same  row  with  her 
at  Chelsea — a  lady  she  considered  not  to  be  so  much  endowed  with  sense 
as  with  wit  and  beauty.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  subiect  was  chiefly 
brought  before  her  owing  to  her  having  been  disappointed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  an  eminent  Divine. 

We  are  told  that  "a  great  lady"  very  much  approved  of  her  scheme 
for  a  college,  and  intended  to  give  ten  thousana  pounds  towards  the 
foundation  of  such  an  establishment.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  lady 
was  Queen  Anne:  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  oerson  in  ques- 
tion was  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  one  of  Lord  Huntin^aon's  daughters, 
who  was  not  only  a  munificent  patroness  of  many  charities,  but  occasion- 
ally augmented  Mary  Astell's  narrow  income  bv  presents  of  as  much  as 
eighty  pounds  at  a  time.  The  design  was  not,  nowever,  destined  to  suc- 
ceed. Miss  Astell  had  spoken  of  the  institution  as  "  a  place  of  religious 
retirement,  and  this  idea  was  to  be  carried  out  by  daily  cathedral  services 
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and  the  observance  of  the  fasts.*  She  was  a  High  Churchwoman,  and 
Bishop  Burnet  condemned  her  proposals  as  savoring  of  Popery. 

A  less  scrupulous  attack  was  made  upon  her  from  another  quarter. 
She  had  opposed  plays,  romances,  and  frivolous  works,  and  said  that  '*  a 
few  airy  fancies,  joined  with  a  great  deal  of  impudence  is  the  right  defin- 
ition of  modarn  wit."  Thus  she  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and 
justly  concluded  that  "  the  beaux  and  topping  sparks  of  the  town  would 
ridicule  her."  Her  high  aspirations  became  known  to  Swift,  and  he 
could  not  rei<ist  the  temptation.  He  saw  that  he  could  raise  a  good  laugh 
against  this  promoted  old  maid,  aod  the  **Tatler,"  with  which  he  was 
connected,  wanted  light  skirmishing  articles,  aiming  shafts  at  anything 
either  above  or  below  the  ordinary  level.  So  he  set  to  work  in  true 
Yahoo  style,  and.  after  representing  a  man  as  in  a  sad  state  of  perplexity, 
owini;  to  his  havinj^  fallen  in  love  with  a  Platonne,  says  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  clique  of  iadfes  of  quality  gave  out  "that  virginity  was  to  be  theur 
state  of  life  durin*;  this  mortal  condition,"  and  joined  to  establish  a  nim- 
nery ;  but  before  long  a  party  of  rakes  gained  admission  to  this  sacred 
retreat,  and  m?etiag  .Haoonnella  (Mary  Astell)  made  themselves  so  sgree- 
able  to  her.  that  soon  the  whole  company  were  walking  round  the  garden 
hand  in  hand,  the  final  results  being  lust  the  opposite  of  those  originally 
contemplated.  This  lampoon  is  marked  as  having  been  written  by  Addi- 
son; but  he  was  then  in  Ireland,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
really  the  work  of  the  more  scurrilous  man. 

In  a  later  numbor  of  the  **  Tatler,"  Steele  treats  Mary  Astell  with  more 
coa  tesy,  as  "Mri.  Comma,  the  great  scholar,"  and  in  another  place  rep- 
re  iants  her  as  "the  forewoman  of  the  jury,  a  professed  Platonist,  that 
h  ul  spc'nt  much  of  her  time  in  exhorting  the  sex  to  set  a  just  value  upon 
their  persons,  and  make  the  men  know  themselves."  In  the  same  period- 
ical, Con'j^reve  speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the  philosophic  Aspasia; 
and  Addison,  in  the  **  Spectator,"  is  supposed  to  allude  to  Mary  Astell  as 
*•  Leonora."  But  the  latter  described  the  lady's  library  as  one  where 
book -cases  alternated  with  ornamental  jars  and  tea-dishes,  and  piles  of 
pamphlets  were  surrounded  with  china  lions,  monkeys,  and  scaramouches. 
H.*,  however,  considers  her  to  be  more  valuable  than  those  of  her  sex 
who  only  employ  themselves  in  fashionable  diversions.  These  sketches 
would  .seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  lady  of  rank,  and  we  know  that 
many  were  influenced  by  Mary  Astell  s  teaching.  It  was  probably 
throii^i  her  instrum  ?ntality  that  Lady  Catherine  Jones.  Lady  Coventry, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  and  others,  founded  in  1729  a  school  in  Chelsea 
for  the  education  of  poor  girls  whose  fathers  were,  or  had  been  previ- 
ously, in  the  Royal  Hospital,  and  perhaps  this  early  institution  may  have 
conduced  in  some  degree  to  the  founoation  of  the  present  magnificent 
Asylum. 

Among  Mary  AstelKs  works  were  **  An  Enquiry  after  Wit,"  in  which 
she  opposed  some  of  the  unorthodox  views  of  her  contemporaries,  Locke, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Illustrious  Society  of  Kit-Kats."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  she  exercised  a  refining  infiucnce  upon  her  age,  and 
did  more  good  than  those  who  scorned  her.  She  was  by  no  means  ambi- 
tious of  fame,  and  always  wrote  anonymously,  which  lea  to  her  "Reflec- 
tions" being  claimed  by  *'an  In^'eniuus  Gentleman."  and  her  "Christian 
Religion  as  professed  by  a  Dausrhter  of  the  Church  "  being  attributed  to 
Atterbury.  Lord  Stanhope  writes  to  the  Dean,  "  You  have  fathered  a 
mighty  ingenious  pamphlet  on  one  Mrs.  Astell,  a  female  friend  and  witty 
companion  of  your  wife."  / 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Atterbury  to  Dr.  Smallridge,  an  old 
Westminster  schoolmate,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  this  lady: 

»  She  wrote:  **  A  fair  Way  with  the  Dipsenterff  and  their  Patrons,  not  writ  by  Mr.  Lind- 
say or  any  other  furioiin  Jacobite,  whether  clergyman  or  layman,  but  by  a  very  moderato 
person  and  dutiAil  subject  to  the  Qae«n." 
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Fkidat  Noon  (1706). 
''Dear  George^ — I  happened  about  a  fortnight  a^  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Astell. 
She  spoke  to  me  of  my  sermon,  and  desired  me  to  pnnt  it,  and,  after  I  had  given 
her  the  proper  answer,  hinted  to  me  that  she  would  oe  glad  of  perusing  it.  I  com- 
plied with  her  request,  and  sent  her  the  sermon  next  day.  Yester  night  she 
returned  it,  with  a  sheet  of  her  remarks,  which  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  to 
you,  because  I  take  them  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  considering  they  came 
from  the  pen  of  a  woman.  Indeed,  one  would  not  have  imagined  a  woman  had 
written  them.  There  is  not  an  expression  that  carries  the  least  air  of  her  sex  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  She  attacks  me  very  home,  you  see,  and  artfully 
enough,  and  under  pretence  of  taking  my  part  agamst  other  divines  who  are  in 
Hoaoly's  measures.  Had  she  as  much  good  breeding  as  good  sense,  she  would  be 
perfect;  but  she  has  not  the  most  decent  manner  or  insinuating  what  she  means, 
out  is  now  and  then  a  little  offensive  and  shocking  in  her  expressions ;  which  I 
wonder  at,  because  a  civil  turn  of  words,  even  where  the  matter  is  not  pleasing,  is 
what  her  sex  is  always  mistress  of— she  I  think  is  wanting  in.  But  her  sensible 
and  natural  way  of  writing  makes  amends  for  that  defect;  if,  indeed,  an^'thing  can 
make  amends  for  it.  I  dread  to  engage  her;  so  1  may  write  a  general  civil  answer 
to  her.  I  leave  the  rest  to  an  oral  conference.  Her  way  of  solving  the  difficulty 
about  swearing  to  the  Queen  is  somewhat  singular.'* 

The  Dean  had  probably  in  view  some  particular  passage  in  Mary 
Astell'fl  letter  when  he  spoke  of  her  want  of  courtesy,  for  her  language  in 
her  printed  works  is  far  more  temperate  than  that  of  most  of  her  contem- 
poraries. Between  her  and  the  Atterburys  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
constant  interchange  of  hospitalities;  but  Swift  never  mentions  her  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  at  Chelsea.  Probably  after  the  attack  in  the  "Tatler" 
she  did  not  wish  to  receive  him.  She  was  accustomed  to  mix  in  the  fash- 
ionable society  of  the  day,  but  disliked  the  levity  and  conceit  she  found 
in  it,  telling  the  be-wigged  beaux  of  the  period,  who  Quoted  St.  Paul 
against  her,  **that  the  woman  was  made  for  the  man/'  that  they  would 
do  better  to  consider  tliat  he  also  said  that  "if  a  man  wear  long  hair  it  is 
a  shame  unto  him. " 

Mary  Astell  was  ascetic  in  her  habits,  and,  we  are  told,  often,  for  a 
considerable  time,  her  daily  meals  consisted  of  only  a  crust  of  bread  and 
water,  and  a  little  small  beer.  Poverty  was,  perhaps,  sometimes  the 
cause  of  this  meagre  diet.  But  she  never  complaineq,  and  was  wont  to 
say  that  **  the  good  should  be  always  cheerful."  The  greater  part  of  her 
life,  from  the  age  of  twenty,  was  spent  at  Chelsea,  where  she  lived  in 
Paradise  Row ;  and  for  several  years  before  her  death  she  walked  every 
Sunday,  without  regard  to  the  weather,  to  St.  Martin's  Church  to  hear  a 
clergyman,  whose  preaching  she  admired.  When  she  perceived  that  her 
end  was  approaching,  she  ordered  her  shroud  and  coffin  to  be  made  and 
brought  to  her  bedside,  so  as  to  be  always  in  view,  that  she  mieht  be 
constantly  in  a  state  of  preparation.  Her  disease  was  cancer,  and  after 
undergoing  operations  for  it  with  exemplary  fortitude,  she  died  and  was 
buried  at  Chelsea  in  1781,  in  the  sixty-secona  year  of  her  age. 

Defoe,  in  his  Plan  of  an  Academy  for  women,  in  his  Etmy  upon 
Projects,  published  in  1696,  refers,  without  naming  the  author,  to  the 
*' method  proposed  by  the  ingenious  lady  in  a  little  book,  cal]ed  Advice 
to  the  LadieSy  as  impracticable,  although  possessing  ^'a  veiy  great 
esteem  for  her  proposals,  and  also  a  liigh  opinion  of  her  wit.  Women 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  going  to  Heaven,  but  the  levity,  which  is  a 
little  peculiar  to  them,  at  least,  in  their  youth,  will  not  bear  the 
restraint  of  a  nunnery.''  *^  The  academy  I  propose  should  differ  little 
from  a  public  school,  wherein  such  ladies  as  were  willing  to  study 
should  have  all  the  advantages  of  learning  suitable  to  their  genius  and 
their  quality ;  and,  \i\  particular,  music  and  dancing,  and  the  French 
and  Italian  languages.'' 
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To  Ms  Daughter, 

Ocean,  at  Malta,  Feb.  5, 1800. 

I  received  yoar  letter,  my  dearest  child ;  and  it  made  me  very  Imppy  to  find 
that  you  and  dear  Mary  were  well,  and  taking  pains  with  your  education.  The 
greatest  pleasure  I  have  amidst  my  toils  and  troubles  is,  in  tlic  expectation 
which  I  entertain  of  finding  you  improved  in  knowledge,  and  that  tlie  under- 
standing which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  you  both,  has  beon  cultivated  with 
care  and  assiduity.  Tour  future  happiness  and  respectability  in  the  world 
depend  on  the  diligence  with  which  you  apply  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
at  this  period  of  your  life ;  and  I  hope  that  no  negligence  of  your  own  will  be 
a  bar  to  your  progress.  When  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved  child,  so  much 
interested  am  I  that  you  should  be  amiable,  and  worthy  of  the  friendsliip  and 
esteem  of  good  and  wise  people,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  second  and  enforce 
the  Instruction  which  you  receive,  by  admonition  of  my  own,  pointing  out  to 
you  the  great  advantages  that  will  result  from  a  temperate  conduct  and  sweet- 
ness of  manner,  to  all  people,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  follow  that  you 
are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion  with  every  ill-judging  person ;  but,  after 
showing  them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from  their  opinion,  your  argument 
and  opposition  to  it  should  not  be  tinctured  with  anything  offensive.  Never 
forget  for  one  moment  tnat  you  are  a  gentlewoman, — and  all  your  words  and 
all  your  actions  should  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knew  your  mother — your 
dear,  your  good  mother — say  a  harsh  or  a  hasty  tiling  to  any  person  in  my 
life.  Endeavor  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick  and  hasty  in  my  temper;  my 
sensibility  is  touched  sometimes  with  a  trifle,  and  my  expression  of  it  sudden 
as  gunpowder;  but,  my  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune  which,  not  having  been 
sufficiently  restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused  me  much  pain.  It  has,  indeed, 
given  me  more  pain  to  subdue  this  natural  impetuosity  than  anything  I  ever 
undertook.  I  believe  that  you  are  both  mild ;  but  If  ever  you  feel  in  your 
little  breasts  that  you  inherit  a  particle  of  your  father's  Infirmity,  restrahi  it, 
and  quit  the  subject  that  has  caused  it,  until  your  serenity  be  recovered. 
So  much  for  mind  and  manners ;  next  for  accomplishments. 

No  sportsman  ever  hits  a  partridge  without  aiming  at  it;  and  skill  is 
acquired  by  rei»eated  attempts.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art ;  unless  you 
aim  at  perfection,  you  will  never  attain  it ;  but  frequent  attempts  will  make  it 
easy.  Never,  therefore,  do  anything  with  indifference ;  whether  it  be  to  mend 
a  rent  in  your  garment,  or  to  finish  the  most  delicate  piece  of  art,  endeavor 
to  do  it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible.  When  you  write  a  letter,  give  it  your 
greatest  care,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you  can  make  it  Let 
the  subject  be  sense,  expressed  in  the  most  plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant 
manner  that  you  are  capable  of.  If,  In  a  familiar  epistle,  you  should  be  pla}'- 
f ul  and  jocular,  guard  carefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so  as  to  give  pain 
to  any  person ;  and  before  you  write  a  sentence,  examine  It,  even  the  words  of 
which  it  is  composed,  that  there  be  nothing  vulgar  or  inelegant  in  them. 
Remember,  my  dear,  that  your  letter  Is  the  picture  of  your  brains ;  and  those 
whose  brains  are  a  compound  of  folly,  nonsense,  and  impertinence,  are  to 
blame  to  exhibit  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  the  pity  of  their 
friends.  To  write  a  letter  with  negligence,  without  proper  stops,  with 
crooked  lines,  and  great,  flourishing  dashes,  is  inelegant;  it  argues  cither 
great  ignorance  of  what  is  proper,  or  great  ignorance  towards  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is,  consequently,  disrespectful  It  makes  no 
amends  to  add  an  apology,  for  having  scrawled  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  bad  pens, 
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for  you  should  mcud  them ;  or  wont  of  time,  for  nothing  is  more  important 
to  you,  or  to  which  your  time  can  be  more  properly  devoted.  I  think  I  can 
know  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by  her  handwriting.  The  dashers 
are  all  impudcut,  however  they  may  conceal  it  from  themselves  or  others ;  and 
the  scribblers  flatter  themselves  with  a  vain  hope,  tliat,  as  their  letter  cannot 
bo  read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense.  I  am  very  anxious  to  come  to  England, 
for  I  have  lately  been  unwell.  The  greatest  happiness  which  I  expect  there, 
is  to  find  that  my  dear  girls  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning.  May  God 
Almighty  bless  3'ou,  ray  beloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet  Mary  too. 

Extract*  frwn  Letters  to  Lady  CdUingwood, 

This  day,  my  love,  is  tdie  anniversary  of  our  marriage;  and  I  wish  yon 
many  happy  returns  of  it.  If  ever  we  have  peace,  I  hope  to  spend  my  latter 
days  amid  my  family,  which  is  the  only  sort  of  happiness  which  I  can  enjoy. 
After  this  life  of  labor  to  retire  to  peace  and  quietness,  is  all  I  look  for  in  the 
world.  Should  we  decide  to  change  the  place  of  our  dwelling,  our  route 
would,  of  course,  be  to  the  southward  of  Morpeth ;  but,  then,  I  should  be 
forever  regretting  those  beautiful  views,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  exceeded, 
and  even  the  rattling  of  that  old  wagon  that  used  to  pass  our  door  at  six 
o* clock  in  a  winter's  morning,  had  its  charms.  The  fact  is,  whenever  I  think 
how  I  am  to  be  happy  again,  my  thoughts  carry  me  back  to  Morpeth,  where, 
out  of  the  fuss  and  parade  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  those  I  loved  most 
and  who  loved  me,  I  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  my  nature  is  capable 
of.    Many  things  that  I  see  in  the  world  give  me  a  distaste  for  its  finery. 

How  do  the  dear  girls  go  on  ?  I  would  have  them  taught  geometry,  which 
is,  of  all  sciences  in  the  world,  the  most  entertaining :  It  expands  the  mind 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  in  nature,  and  better  teaches  to  distin- 
guish between  truths,  and  such  things  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  truths, 
yet  are  not,  than  any  other.  Their  education,  and  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  sense  which  God  has  given  them,  are  the  objects  on  which  my  happiness 
most  depends.  To  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  everything  that  is  honorable 
and  virtuous,  though  in  rags,  and  with  contempt  for  vanity  in  embroidery,  is 
the  way  to  make  them  the  darlings  of  my  heart  They  should  not  only  read^ 
but  it  requires  a  careful  selection  of  books  ;  nor  should  they  ever  have  access 
to  two  at  the  same  time ;  but,  when  a  subject  is  begun,  it  should  be  finished 
before  anything  else  is  undertaken.  How  would  it  enlarge  their  minds  if  they 
could  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  creation !  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  generality  of  people,  and,  particularly,  fine  ladies,  only  adore  God  because 
they  are  told  it  is  proper,  and  the  fashion  to  go  to  church  ;  but  I  would  have 
my  girls  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  tlicy  may 
have  a  fixed  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  Being  who  could  be  the  author  of  such 
a  world.  Whenever  they  have  that,  nothing  on  this  side  the  moon  will  give 
them  much  uneasiness  of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  tliat  they  should  be  stoics,  or 
want  the  common  feelings  for  the  sufferings  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  they 
would  then  have  a  source  of  consolation  for  the  worst  that  could  happen.  .  .  . 

Do  not  let  our  girls  be  made  flne  ladies ;  but  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  they  have  to  live  in,  that  they  may  take  care  of  themselves  when 
you  and  I  are  in  heaven.  Tliey  must  do  everything  for  themselves,  and  never 
read  novels,  but  history,  travels,  essays,  and  Shakspeare^s  plays,  as  often  as 
they  please.  What  they  call  books  for  3-oung  persons  arc  nonsense.  The 
memory  should  be  strengthened  by  getting  by  heart  such  speeches  and  noble 
sentiments  from  Shakspeare  or  Roman  history,  as  descn'e  to  be  imprinted  on 
the  mind.    Give  them  my  blessing,  and  charge,  them  to  bo  diligent. 
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HANNAH  MORE,  b.  1745,— d.  1888. 

Hannah  More,  whose  name  was  prominent  in  English  literary 
history  of  the  last  century,  and  is  entitled  to  respectful  recognition 
in  the  annals  of  education  both  for  what  she  wrote,  and  for  what 
she  did  in  a  neglected  portion  of  the  Held,  was  bom  in  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  in  1745.  Her  father  was  teacher  in  a  small  Grammar 
School,  and  gave  his  five  daughters  a  substantial  education  for  the 
period.  The  eldest,  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one,  established 
a  boarding-school  for  girls  in  Bristol  in  1759,  in  which  she  was 
assisted  by  her  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  and  which  Hannah 
and  Martha  attended  as  pupils,  until  they  were  old  enough  to 
teach.  This  group  of  maiden  sisters  became  a  notable  institution 
of  charity  and  education  for  a  half  century. 

Hannah  More,  although  an  invalid,  was  a  diligent  scholar,  and 
became  known  as  an  author  of  the  religious  type  in  1773,  when 
she  published  the  pastoral  drama.  The  Search  after  Happiness^ 
and  in  the  year  following.  The  Inflexible  Captive.  These  dramas 
attracted  the  attention  of  David  Garrick  and  his  wife,  and  through 
them  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others  eminent  in 
art,  literature,  and  society.  Her  letters  from  London  until  she 
retired  to  quiet  literary  labor  and  charitable  work  to  Cowslip 
Green  (1785),  and  afterwards  (1789)  to  Barley  Wood,  give  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  that  great  literary  circle.  Miss  Kavanagh.  in  her 
volume  of  Women  of  Christianity,  thus  describes  her 

Schools  for  Poor  Children, 

At  some  distance  from  Cowslip  Green,  and  in  the  inunedlate  vicinity  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  lies  the  village  of  Cheddar,  a  decayed  market  town  of 
Somersetshire.  It  was  then  in  a  state  of  barbarous  iterance;  which 
caused  Mrs.  Hannah  More  to  observe,  that  "while  we  were  sending 
missionaries  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  India,  our  own  villages  were  in 
pagan  darkness.  '  In  more  than  pagan  darkness^ — would  have  been  as  cor- 
rect an  expression:  there  is  something  noble  in  the  free  life  of  the  savage; 
though  he  maj'  be  criminal  and  barfiirous,  he  cannot,  whilst  he  breathes 
the  pure  air  oi  liberty,  be  quite  degraded.  But  what  condition  is  that  of 
the  peasant  who,  to  physical  misery  unknown  in  the  savage  state,  unites 
the  vices  of  civilization  with  few  or  none  of  its  virtues!  1^  law,  indeed, 
the  spiritual  distress  of  Cheddar  and  its  vicinity  was  provided  for:  the 
vicar  of  Cheddar  resided  at  Oxford,  and  received  fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
duties  which  he  never  fulfilled;  the  resident  rector  or  Axbridge  "was 
intoxicated  about  six  times  a  week,  and  very  frequentlv  prevented  from 
preaching  by  two  black  eyes,  honestly  acquired  by  fightmg." 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  her  sister  Martha,  who  was  then  staying  with 
her,  resolved  to  go  amongst  those  heathens  of  Christianity,  and  see  what 
good  they  could  do  in  a  place  where  they  knew  not  a  single  individual: 
where  the  literary  fame  of  one  sister  was  unheard  of,  and  where  the  station 
of  both  was  not  likely  to  possess  much  infiuence  with  the  few  wealthy  and 
ignorant  farmers  whose  will  was  the  law  of  the  place.  It  possessed  no 
gentry,  and  of  the  two  thousand  inhabitants  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  miserably  poor.  A  clergjrmen  rode  over  from  Wells  once  every 
Sunday,  to  preaoi  to  a  congregation  of  eight  i)erson8;  and  in  the  whole 
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Tillage  there  was  but  one  Bible,  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a  flower-pot 
Hannah  More  and  her  sister  b^^an  by  taking  a  lod^ng  in  a  small  puolic- 
house;  then,  after  having  examined  the  state  of  things,  they  reBofved  to 
open  a  school.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Aiore  to  a  friend,  we 
find  the  following  accoimt  of  this  first  attempt:  "I  was  told  we  should 
meet  with  great  opiKwition  if  I  did  not  try  to  propitiate  the  chief  despot 
of  the  village,  who  is  very  rich  and  \try  brutal;  so  I  ventured  to  the  oen 
of  this  monster,  in  a  country  as  savage  as  himself.  He  begged  I  would 
not  think  of  bringing  any  religion  into  the  country;  it  made  the  poor  lazy 
and  useless.  In  vain  I  represented  to  him  that  they  would  be  more  indus- 
trious, as  they  were  better  principled  and  that  I  had  no  selfish  views  in 
what  I  was  doin^.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  knew  the  world  too 
well  to  believe  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  was  almost  discouraged  from 
more  visits,  but  I  foimd  that  friends  must  be  secured  at  all  events;  for  if 
these  rich  savages  set  their  faces  against  us,  I  saw  that  nothing  but  hostili- 
ties would  ensue;  so  I  made  eleven  more  of  these  agreeable  visits,  and  as  I 
improved  in  the  art  of  canvassing,  had  better  success.  Miss  "W-^—  would 
have  been  shocked  had  she  seen  the  petty  tyrants  whose  Insolence  I  stroked 
and  tamed,  the  ugly  children  I  praised,  the  pointers  and  spaniels  I  caressed, 
the  cider  I  commended,  and  the  wine  I  swallowed.  Alter  these  irresisti- 
ble flatteries,  I  enquired  of  each  if  he  could  recommend  me  a  house,  and 
said  that  I  Iiad  a  little  plan  which  I  hoped  would  secure  their  orchards 
from  being  robbed,  their  rabbits  from  being  shot,  their  game  from  being 
stolen,  and  which  might  lower  the  poor  rates.  If  efi'eot  be  the  best  proof 
of  eloquence,  then  mme  was  a  eood  speedi,  for  I  piined  in  time  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  whole  people,  ana  their  premise  to  discourage  or  favor 
the  poor  as  they  were  attentive  or  negligent  m  sending  their  children." 

A  house  in  which  to  establish  a  school  was  procured,  not  without  some 
difficulty.  The  poor,  for  whose  benefit  this  was  intended,  were  almost  as 
difficult  to  conciliate  as  the  rich;  but  patience  and  perseverance  ultimately 
overcame  their  prejudices.  The  school  was  opened  by  Hannah  Hore  and 
her  sister  one  Sunday  morning;  children  attended  it,  and  received  tbeii 
first  lessons  in  the  presence  of  Uieir  parents.  On  the  Sundays  they  were 
taught  reading,  ancf  received  religious  instruotlon ;  on  week-aays  the  girls 
learned  lo  kmt  and  sew.  The  two  ladies  soon  had  three  hundred  chil£en, 
whom  they  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  discreet  matron. 

Encouraged  by  success,  they  resolved  to  extend  the  benefits  they  had 
conferred  on  Cheddar  to  other  places,  where  it  was  fully  as  much  needed. 
Funds  were  required,  and  were  liberally  supplied  by  their  friends.  Thu8 
supported,  they  set  about  establishing  schools  In  the  neighboring  districts; 
but  everywhere  the  farmers  oppoeea  them;  and  when  lliis  obntacle  was 
overcome,  another  no  less  serious  existed  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  propei 
teachers.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  her  sister  had,  in  the  end,  to  teach  the 
teachers, — a  Kborious  and  fatiguing  task. 

Near  the  summit  of  Mendip  there  existed  two  mining  villages,  noted  f oi 
the  dcpraviy^  and  ignorance  of  their  inhabitants.  The  ladies  were  warned 
that  constables  would  not  venture  to  execute  their  ofllce  In  this  wild  r^on, 
and  that  by  seeking  to  penetrate  amongst  Oie^o  barbarians,  they  were  onl^ 
perlUins:  their  ow^n lives,  with  little  chance  of  doin^  good.  The^'  perslstea ; 
but  thcli*  reception  was  not  encouraging:  tiie  people  thought  tnev  wanted 
to  make  money  by  selling  their  children  as  slaves,  and  mat  if  uiey  were 
unfortunately  allowed  to  teach  them  for  seven  years,  they  would  mdubl- 
tably  acquire  the  rij^ht  of  sending  them  over  the  seas.  Spite  of  this 
unpropitious  beginning,  they  succeeded  In  securing  pupils;  their  number 
ultimately  exceeded  twelve  hundred,  and  parents  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  instruction  they  had  at  first  dreaded  for  their  cnildren. 

Hannah  More  has  not  recorded  all  the  difficulties,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  dangers,  which  beset  her  in  her  efforts  at  civilizing  rude  and 
degraded  peasants;  but  the  little  she  has  said  is  significant.  In  a  letter 
to  her  friend  Wilberforce,  from  whom  she  derived  both  aid  and  counsel, 
she  thus  describes  the  opening  of  a  school,  in  a  spot  more  aqandoned  and 
depraved  than  any  she  had  vet  visited :  "It  was  an  affecting  sight;  several 
of  the  grown-up  youths  baa  been  tned  at  the  last  assizes— three  were  tlM 
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children  of  a  person  lately  condemned  to  be  hanged — many  were  thieves! 
—all  ignorant,  profane,  and  vicious  beyond  relief.  Of  this  banditti  we 
have  enlisted  one  hundred  and  seventy :  and  when  the  clergyman,  a  hard 
anan,  who  is  also  a  magistrate,  saw  these  creatures  kncelmg  round  us, 
whom  he  had  seldom  seen  but  to  commit  or  punish  in  some  way,  he  burst 
into  t^^ars." 

The  bodily  wants  of  these  unhappy  people  were  not  forgotten  by  the 
benevolent  sisters:  their  purse  was  ever  open  in  seasons  of  famine  or  sick- 
ness, and  the  schoolmistresses  whom  they  appointed  were  the  ministers  of 
physical  as  well  as  spiritual  charity.  (Generally  speaking,  the  schools 
succeeded,  and  were  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  one 
parish  so  violent  a  nersecution  was  raised  by  the  clergyman,  (who  had, 
nowever,  been  the  nrst  to  invite  Mrs.  Hannah  More,)  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  her  task.  Repeated  attacks  of  ill  health,  and  the 
infirmities  of  age,  naturally  restrict^  her  labors;  but  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  what  she  could  not  always  do  herself,  was  done  by 
'  able  ajisistants :  many  of  whom  had  been  educated  in  those  schools  whoe 
they  now  taught  in  their  turn.* 

In  1802  Mrs.  Hannah  More  removed  from  Cowslip  Green  to 
Barley  Wood,  where  she  had  erected  a  mansion  large  enough  for 
herself  and  her  sisters,  who  gave  up  their  house  at  Bath  to  reside 
exclusively  with  her. 

In  1787  appeared  her  Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  the  Mannen 
of  the  Great  to  General  Society  ;  in  1791,  An  Estimate  of  the  Reltgum 
of  the  Fashionable  World,  and  about  the  same  time  her  Remarks  on 
the  Speech  of  M.  Dupont  in  the  National  Convention  of  France, 

In  1792  she  began  the  publication  of  little  tracts,  with  Village 
Politics,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plains ;  of  the  last,  two 
millions  copies  were  sold  the  first  year. 

In  1799,  ber  Strictures  on  Female  Education  were  printed,  and 
such  was  tbeir  popularity,  that  tbe  author  was  invited  to  draw  up 
a  plan  of  instruction  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  which 
was  published  in  1805,  as  Hints  toward  Forming  the  Character  of  a 
Young  Princess. 

In  1809  appeared  her  Coelebs  tn  Search  of  a  Wife,  which  had  a 
sale  of  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  in  America  thirty  editions  were 
printed  in  the  life  time  of  the  author.  She  herself  was  assailed 
from  many  quarters  with  offers  of  hand  and  fortune,  but  she  stood 
firm  to  her  original  refusal,  many  years  before,  of  Mr.  Turner, 
whose  friendship  she  retained  till  his  death.  She  was  from  the 
first  known  as  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

In  1811  was  published  her  Practical  Piety ;  in  1812  her  Christ- 
ian Morals  ;  in  1815  her  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St. 
Paul,  and  in  1819  her  i/biem  Sketches.  She  died  in  Clifton,  Sept. 
7,  1833.  Her  collected  works  are  issued  by  Harper  Brothers  in 
1 1  volumes,  and  her  meihoir  and  correspondence  in  2  vols. 

•In  1850,  R.  Carter  A  Brothers  pnbllrhed  ''Mmdip  HUU;  or  a  Narrative  of  the  Char- 
itable Labors  of  Hannah  and  Martha  More,  In  their  neighborhood— Being  the  Jovznal 
of  Martha  More  from  1780.''    On  the  school  Miss  More  spent  £960  yearly. 
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'  TVo  reproach  iho  sax  every  day  with  foUy  and  impertinenod,  while  I  am  con- 
fidant had  thoy  tho  advantages  of  education  equal  to  ns,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  less  than  ourselves'  He  complains  that  the  women  of  his  time  were  taught 
marely  tha  maehanlcal  parts  of  knowledge— such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
B3wlns— "Instaad  of  baing  exalted  into  rational  companions;  and  he  argues  that 
'men  in  tho  sama  class  of  society  would  cat  a  sorry  figure  if  their  education 
were  to  be  equally  neglected.' 

The  soul  is  pUiced  in  the  body  like  a  rough  diamond,  and  must  be  polished, 
or  the  lustre  of  it  will  never  appear.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  as  the  rational 
soul  distinguishes  us  from  brutes,  so  education  carries  on  the  distinction,  and 
makes  some  less  brutish  than  others.  Why,  then,  should  women  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  instruction?  If  knowledge  and  understanding  had  been  useless  ad- 
ditions to  the  sex,  God  would  never  have  given  them  capacities,  for  He  made 
nothing  needless.  What  has  woman  done  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being 
taught?  Does  she  plague  us  with  her  pride  and  impertiiienoe?  Why  do  w^ 
not  let  her  learn,  tmit  sue  may  have  more  wit?  Shall  we  upbraid  woman  with 
folly,  when  it  is  only  the  error  of  this  inhuman  custom  that  hinders  her  being 
maae  wiser?  .  .  .  Women,  in  my  observation  of  them,  have  little  or  no 
difference,  but  as  they  are  or  are  not  distingnished  by  education.  Tempers, 
indeed,  may  in  some  degree  influence  them,  but  the  main  distinguishing  part 
is  their  breeding.  If  a  woman  be  wdl-breo,  and  taught  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  her  natural  wit,  she  proves  generally  very  sensible  and  retentive; 
and,  without  partiality,  a  woman  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  part  of  Gtxi's  creation,  the  glorypf  her  Maker,  and  the  great  instance 
of  His  singular  regard  to  man,  to  whom  He  gave  the  best  gift  either  Qod  could 
bestow  or  man  receive:  and  it  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  folly  and  ingratitude  in 
the  world  to  withhold  from  the  sex  the  due  lustre  which  the  advantages  of 
education  g^ve  to  the  natural  beauty  of  their  minds.  A  woman,  well-bred 
«nd  well-tiHight,  f  umidied  with  the  additional  accomplishments  of  knowledge 
and  behavior,  is  a  creature  without  comparison.  Her  society  is  the  emblem  of 
Bublimer  enjoyments;  she  is  all  softness  and  sweetnesSi  love,  wit  and  delight; 
she  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  sublimest  wish:  and  the  man  that  has  such  a 
one  to  his  portion  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  reloice  in  h«r  and  be  thankful  I 
cannot  think  that  Qod  ever  made  them  so  delicate,  so  fflorious  creatures,  and 
furnished  them  with  such  charms,  so  agreeable  and  aelightful  to  mankind, 
with  souls  capable  of  the  same  enjoyments  as  men,  and  all  to  be  only  stewards 
of  our  homes,  cooks  and  slaves. 

The  persons  who  enter  (one  of  the  Houses,  of  which  there  should  be  at  least 
one  in  each  county,  and  ten  in  London)  should  be  taught  all  sorts  of  breeding 
suitable  to  both  their  genius  and  their  quality;  and  m  particular  music  and 
dancing^  which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  bar  the  sex  of,  because  they  are  their 
darlings:  but  besides  this,  they  should  be  taught  French  and  Italian;  and  I 
would  venture  the  injury  of  giving  a  woman  more  tongues  than  one. 

They  should,  as  a  particular  study,  be  taueht  all  the  graces  of  speech,  and 
all  the  necessary  air  of  conversation;  which  our  common  education  is  so 
defective  in,  that  I  need  not  expose  it;  they  should  be  brought  to  read  books, 
and  especially  history,  and  so  to  read  as  to  make  them  understand  the  world, 
and  be  able  to  know  and  judge  of  tiungs  when  they  hear  of  them. 

To  such  whose  genius  would  lead  them  to  it.  I  would  deny  no  sort  of  learn- 
ing; but  the  chiei  thing  in  general  is  to  cultivate  the  understandings  of  the 
sex.  that  they  maybe  capa&eof  all  sorts  of  conversation;  that  their  parts 
ana  judgments  bemg  improved,  they  may  be  as  profitable  in  their  conversa- 
tion as  tney  are  pleasant. 

In  short.  /  would  have  men  take  women  for  companions^  and  educate  them 
to  be  fit  for  it,  A  woman  of  sense  and  breeding  will  scorn  as  much  to  en- 
croach upon  the  prerogative  of  the  man,  as  a  man  of  sense  will  scorn  t3 
oppress  tae  weakness  ot  the  woman.  But  if  the  women's  souls  were  refined 
and  improved  by  teaching,  that  word  would  be  lost;  to  say.  The  Weakness  of 
the  SeXy  as  to  juigment,  would  be  nonsense;  for  ignorance  and  folly  would  be 
no  more  to  be  found  among  women  than  men.  I  remember  a  passage  which  I 
heard  from  a  verv  fine  woman,  who  had  wit  and  capacity  enough,  an  extraordi- 
nary shape  and  mce,  and  a  great  fortime,  but  haa  be^  doiOTered  up  all  her 
time,  ana  for  fear  of  beinff  stolen  had  not  had  the  liberty  of  b^ng  taught  the 
common  necessary  knowtedge  of  women's  affairs;  ana  when  she  came  to 
converse  in  the  world,  her  natural  w!t  made  her  so  sensible  of  the  want  of 
education,  that  she  gave  this  short  refiaction  on  herself : 

*Iam  a,sham^  to  tcUk  urith  my  very  maids^forldonH  know  when  they  do 
right  or  wrong  :  I  had  mare  need  to  go  to  schooi,  than  be  married,* 
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The  condition  of  the  College  is  now  such  as  to  justify  the  suggestion 
of  the  question  whether  its  advantages  should  not  be  opened  to  young 
women  as  well  as  to  young  men.  * 

Many  considerations  suggest  themselves  which  make  in  its  favor. 
In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  among  many  of  our  most 
judicious  thinkers,  and  possibly  with  even  a  majority,  there  exists  at 
this  time  a  profound  conviction  that,  in  the  interests  of  society,  the 
mental  culture  of  women  should  be  not  inferior  in  character  to  that  of 
men.  The  condemnation  of  that  kind  of  female  education  which  in 
past  years  has  been  too  prevalent — in  which  the  useful  has  been  made 
subordinate  to  the  ornamental,  and  what  are  called  accoi^lishments 
have  taken  the  place  of  solid  acquisitions — is  all  but  uni^rsal.  The 
demand  has  been  made,  and  its  reasonableness  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded, that  the  same  educational  advantages  should  be  offered  to  young 
women  which  young  men  enjoy.  But  when  the  question  is  raised  as 
to  how  that  demand  shall  be  met,  there  is  no  longer  found  to  prevail 
the  same  unanimity. 

One  obvious  method  is  to  improve  the  female  schools.  Of  such  in- 
stitutions there  are,  and  have  always  been,  a  sufficient  number ;  but 
the  fault  of  most  of  these  is  that  they  furnish  the  merely  superficial 
and  ornamental  education  of  which  complaint  is  made.  Such  cannot 
be  improved  except  by  reconstruction,  for  their  instructors  cannot  rise 
above  their  own  level,  and  their  proper  level  is  indicated  by  the  teach- 
ing they  have  been  accustomed  to  give. 

Another  method  is  to  create  colleges  for  young  women  identical  in 
form  with  the  existing  colleges  for  young  men,  embracing  in  the 
scheme  of  instruction  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  order,  and  confer- 
ring at  the  end  of  the  course  the  same  academic  degrees.  Examples 
of  this  kind  of  institution  are  seen  at  Vassar  College,  in  this  State,  and 
at  Rutgers*  Female  College,  in  this  city.  The  objection  to  these  is 
that  they  cannot,  or  at  least  in  general  will  not,  give  instruction  of 
equal  value,  though  it  may  be  the  same  in  name,  with  that  furnished  to 
young  men  in  the  long-established  and  well-endowed  colleges  of  highest 
repute  in  the  country ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  young  women,  when  ad- 
mitting their  right  to  liberal  education,  to  deny  them  access  to  the  best. 

In  England  the  reasonableness  of  this  objection  has  been  tacitly  ad- 
mitted by  the  creation  of  a  college  for  women  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  in  which  the  studies  are  the  studies  of  the  Cambridge  colleges, 
and  the  teachers  are  the  teachers  of  the  same  colleges.  Girton  College 
has  now  been  for  a  number  of  years  in  existence,  and  of  its  success  the 
most  glowing  accounts,  have  been  made  public.  So  encouraging  have 
been  the  results  of  the  experiment  that,  more  recently,  the  University 
of  Oxford  has  been  enlisted  in  a  similar  undertaking,  funds  having 
been  raised  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  for  young  women  in  the 
town  of  Oxford  itself. 

In  more  than  half  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  young  women 
are  admitted  on  tlie  same  terms  as  young  men,  and  attend  the  same 
instructors  in  the  same  lecture  halls  at  the  same  hours.  The  usage  is 
more  general  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  States.  But  we  have 
two  conspicuous  examples,  the  Cornell  and  the  Syracuse  universities, 
in  our  own  State ;  and  there  is  one  in  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity; and  one  in  Connecticut,  the  Wesleyan.  Yale  College  admits 
joung  women  to  her  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  the  Michigan  Uni- 
"versity,  which,  in  numbers  and  in  standing,  ranks  among  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the  countrv,  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  four 
ihundred  in  the  School  of  Letters  and  Science,  between  seventy  and 
•eighty  are  young  women.  The  colleges  of  the  country,  excluding  those 
under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are,  according  to  the 
latest  enumeration,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  number.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  open  to  students  of  both  sexes. 

In  many  of  these  colleges  the  students  are  permanently  resident, 
separate  buildings  being  provided  for  the  female  students.  The  Sage 
College  at  the  Cornell  University,  founded  by  the  liberal  friend  of 
education  whose  name  it  bears,  is  a  splendid  edifice  erected  for  this 
purpose.  In  others,  as  at  Syracuse,  the  students  of  both  sexes,  with 
few  exceptions,  attend  at  the  college  only  during  the  day,  and  out  of 
class  hours  reside  at  home  or  in  private  families.  This  arrangement 
relieves  the  instructors  of  responsibility  for  general  supervision,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  troublesome  questions  of  discipline. 

Objections  are  sometimes  made  to  the  plan  which  appeal  to  the 
reawn  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  conservatism  in  favor  of  immemorial 
usage.  Tlius  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  average  female  intellect 
is  inferior  in  native  capacity  to  that  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  hence 
infer  that  the  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  classes  will  have  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  standard  of  scholarship. 

Now  it  appears  that  at  Cornell  University,  during  the  years  which 
preceded  the  admission  of  young  women,  the  losses  during  the  year 
averaged  twenty-six  per  cent.,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  matriculates,  per  annum,  while  for  the  seven  years  that  have 
passed  since  that  date,  the  losses  have  averaged  only  sixteen  per  cent, 
per  annum.  During  this  latter  period  the  standard  of  attainment  for 
admission  has  been  twice  raised,  and  the  term  examinations  have  been 
made  steadily  more  and  more  rigorous.  Either  of  these  causes  miglit  have 
been  supposed  likely  to  increase  the  propoilion  of  losses,  yet  no  such 
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effect  has  followed  from  both  of  them  together.  It  has  been  added,  in 
a  statement  by  an  officer  of  the  University  recently  printed,  that  "  these 
seven  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
whole  institution  ; "  and  further — a  very  noteworthy  fact — that  during 
the  entire  period  ''  no  young  woman  has  been  dropped  from  the  rolls 
through  failure  at  examination."  So  far  as  the  experience  of  this  in- 
stitution is  concerned,  the  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  that  the  ad- 
mission of  young  women  as  students  into  college  classes  has  the  eUcct 
to  raise  rather  than  to  depress  the  standard  of  scholarship. 

Another  objection  to  the  plan  is  found  in  the  assumption  that  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  in  colleges  is  too  severe  to  be  attempted  with- 
out danger  to  the  delicate  constitutions  of  young  women.  This  propo- 
sition has  been  elaborately  maintained  by  an  eminent  authority,  whose 
views  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  have  to  some  extent  impressed 
the  public  mind.  So  far  as  these  views  are  founded  on  a  priori  consid- 
erations, they  are  mere  opinions,  to  which  the  opinions  of  other  author- 
ities no  less  weighty  may  be  opposed.  So  far  as  they  are  founded  on 
observation  of  injurious  results  presumed  to  have  followed  from  over- 
tasking the  physical  powers  by  excess  of  study,  it  would  be  easy  to  de- 
monstrate, by  similar  examples,  that  the  course  of  college  study  is  too 
severe  for  young  men  as  well. 

But  this  argument,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  study  which  harms,  if  study  harms  at  all,  either  young 
women  or  young  men  ;  it  is  the  quantity.  And  certainly,  valueless  as 
the  teaching  in  many  young  women's  **  finishing  schools  "  may  be,  it  is 
usually  heaped  up  upon  its  victims  to  an  extent  not  inferior  to  that 
which  the  college  course  requires.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  upon  the  solution  of  an  algebraic  problem,  or  the  in-* 
terpretation  of  a  passage  in  Homer,  can  be  more  exhausting  than  a 
similar  exercise  over  the  French  irregular  verbs;  or  even  so  much  so  as 
the  confinement  of  liours  daily  in  bending  wearily  over  the  drawing- 
table,  or  drumming  on  an  ill-tuned  piano.  The  argument  of  the  objec- 
tor, however,  begs  the  whole  question  by  assuming  that  this  is  really 
the  case,  while  his  opponent  might  reply  that  if  he  has  proved  anything, 
he  has  simply  proved  that  young  women  should  not  be  educated  at  all. 

Of  course  no  one  will  contend  that  excess  of  study  cannot  but  be  in- 
jurious to  the  young  of  either  sex.  If  young  women  in  college  commit 
this  error  they  will  suffer  for  it,  and  so  will  young  men.  We  see  exam- 
pies  of  this  kind  occasionally  in  the  youth  of  our  own  college;  but  how- 
ever we  may  regret  these,  we  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  discourage 
young  men  from  entering  college  on  that  account.  Could  it  be  proved 
that  the  studies  taught  in  college  offer  to  young  women  a  more  danger- 
ous temptation  to  excess  than  those  which  form  the  substance  of  the 
more  ornamental  education  they  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to 
receive,  the  fact  might  suggest  the  propriety  of  greater  vigilance  to 
arrest  this  tendency;  but  it  certainly  could  not  justify  us  in  cutting 
them  off  from  these  so  fascinating  studies  altogether. 
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There  is  one  consideration  bearing  on  the  plan  in  question  which  is 
positively  favorable,  and  is  not  without  importance.  The  presence  of 
young  women  in  colleges  is  distinctly  conducive  to  good  order.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  the  complete  isolation  of  young  men  in 
masses  from  all  society  except  their  own  tends  to  the  formation  of 
habits  of  rudeness,  and  to  disregard  of  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  life. 
No  degree  of  good  breeding,  no  influence  of  social  refinement  in  the 
family  circle,  can  effectually  secure  a  youth  against  this  danger.  It  is 
this  which  explains  the  frequent  participation  of  young  men  in  college 
in  acts  which  in  other  situations  they  could  not  be  induced  to  counte- 
nance, and  would  even  regard  as  reprehensible.  Any  circumstance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  destroys  this  isolation,  and  subjects  the 
youth  to  the  wholesome  influences  which  protect  his  moral  tone  in  the 
ordinary  environment  of  society,  cannot  but  be  beneficial.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  women  in  college.  On  this  point  the  under- 
signed is  able  to  speak  with  the  authority  which  belongs  to  knowledge 
experimentally  acquired.  As  an  oflicer  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
it  was  his  custom  for  years  to  invite  the  attendance  on  his  lectures  of 
classes  of  young  women  from  a  neighboring  female  seminary,  and 
others  resident  in  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa.  The  advantageous  effect 
of  this  upon  the  manners  of  the  young  men  was  a  subject  of  common 
observation,  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  example  was 
followed  by  other  officers  of  the  same  institution ;  so  that  scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  the  presence  of  young  women  in  one  or  another  of 
the  college  classes.  These  were  not  matriculated  students,  it  is  true, 
and  they  did  not  directly  mingle  with  the  young  men ;  but  this  circum- 
stance tended  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  influence  which 
their  presence  exerted,  and  yet  this  influence  was  very  decided. 

The  elder  Silliman,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  distinguished 
career  as  a  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy  in  Yale 
College,  was  accustomed  every  year  to  admit  to  his  lecture  courses 
classes  of  young  women  from  the  schools  of  New  Haven.  In  that  in- 
stitution the  undersigned  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  as  a  student, 
the  effect  of  this  practice,  similar  to  that  which  he  afterward  created 
for  himself  in  Alabama,  as  a  teacher.  The  results  in  both  instances, 
so  far  as  they  went,  were  good ;  and  they  went  far  enough  to  make  it 
evident  that  if  the  presence  of  young  women  in  college,  instead  of 
being  occasional,  should  be  constant,  they  would  be  better. 

But  it  is  still  objected  that  though  the  association  of  young  women 
with  young  men  in  college  may  be  beneflcial  to  the  ruder  sex  it  is 
likely  to  be  otherwise  to  the  gentler.  The  delicacy  and  the  reserve, 
which  constitute  in  so  high  a  degree  the  charm  of  the  female  character, 
are  liable,  it  is  said,  to  be  worn  off  in  the  unceremonious  intercourse  of 
academic  life ;  and  the  girl  who  enters  college  a  modestly  shrinking 
maiden  is  likely  to  come  out  a  romping  hoyden,  or  a  self-asserting 
dogmatist    Those  who  make  this  objection  argue  rather  from  assumed 
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premises  than  from  any  facts  of  observation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  experience  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country  fails  to  furnish 
ground  for  this  impression,  and  that  no  such  results  have  been  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  numerous  colleges  in  which  the  experiment  has 
for  years  been  tried. 

There  is  another  and  final  objection,  less  frequently  urged  in  these 
discussions  than  those  above  enumerated,  yet  probably  often  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  do  not  urge  it,  which  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
disturbing  influence  which  sentimental  causes  may  exercise  over  the 
spirit  of  study.  If  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  associated  in  the 
same  institution,  and  thus  permitted  to  meet  frequently  and  familiarly, 
their  thoughts,  it  is  imagined,  will  be  likely  to  be  more  constantly 
occupied  with  each  other  than  with  their  books.  An  appeal  might 
here  again  be  made  to  experience  to  show  that  this  danger  is  exagger- 
ated. And  it  might  be  said  with  justice  that  the  comparative  freedom 
of  school  intercourse  tends  far  less  to  excite  the  imaginations  of  im- 
pressible youth,  and  clothe  for  them  the  objects  of  their  possible  admi- 
ration with  unreal  charms,  than  do  the  more  constrained  and  less  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  mutual  converse  afforded  in  general  society. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  argument  is  inapplicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  particular  case.  Here  no  opportunities  for  intimate 
intercommunication  exist  at  all.  The  students  attend  only  during  a 
limited  number  of  hours  daily,  and  during  their  attendance  they  are 
constantly  in  class  and  occupied  either  in  listening  to  instruction,  or  in 
the  performance  of  their  own  scholastic  duties.  No  common  halls  of 
assembly  exist,  in  which  they  may  gather,  either  before  the  exercises  of 
the  day  commence  or  after  they  are  over.  From  their  retiring-rooms, 
which  will  be  entirely  cut  off  from  every  other  part  of  the  building,  the 
young  women  will  pass  directly  to  the  lecture-rooms,  and  at  the  close  of 
their  daily  tasks  will  retire  in  the  same  way.  Throughout  the  entire 
duration  of  the  college  course  they  will  be  resident  in  their  own  homes, 
and  surrounded  by  every  protecting  safeguard  that  parental  solicitude 
can  provide.  If  it  is  really  desirable  that  the  educational  advantages 
offered  to  young  women  should  be  equal  to  those  which  young  men  have 
been  so  long  permitted  to  enjoy,  it  would  seem  to  be  neither  reasonable 
nor  right  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  institutions  where  such 
advantages  exist.     If  it  is  not  desirable,  of  course  the  argument  fails. 

EXPERIKNCE   OF    ENGLAND.— QUEEN'S   COLLEGE. 

The  agitation  in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  England 
was  one  of  the  concomitants  and  consequence^  of  the  remarkable 
quickening  of  the  public  conscience  in  regard  to  education  in  general 
which  commenced  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  has  been 
among  the  most  striking  of  the  social  and  political  phenomena  of  re- 
cent times  in  that  country.  It  did  not  at  first  take  the  direction,  and  it 
is  only  now  beginning  to  take  the  direction,  of  a  distinct  demand  for 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  universities  on  equal  terms  with  men ; 
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it  commenced  merely  in  an  outspoken  revolt  against  the  superficial  and 
purely  ornamental  education  given  to  girls  in  the  so-called  "finishing 
schools/'  and  which  was  at  the  time  the  best  education  they  could  get. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  demand  for  the  creation  of  schools  or  colleges  for 
women  in  which  the  subjects  of  instruction  should  be  as  substantially 
valuable  and  as  educationally  profitable  as  those  taught  to  men.  The 
demand  was  resisted  on  several  grounds ;  first,  that  the  average  female 
mind  is  not  capable  of  grasping  the  more  difficult  subjects  of  the  uni- 
versity course ;  secondly,  that  the  average  female  constitution  is  not 
equal  to  the  strain  to  which  the  severity  of  such  a  course  subjects  the 
physical  powers ;  thirdly,  that  learning  converts  women  into  pedants 
— vulgarly  called  "blue-stockings" — ^so  that  its  general  prevalence 
among  the  sex  would  destroy  the  charm  of  social  life ;  and  fourthly, 
that  a  woman  is  not  a  man,  and  therefore,  ex  vi  termini,  she  should 
not  have  a  man*s  education.  The  advocates  of  reform  did  not  neglect 
to  reply  to  these  arguments,  but  they  correctly  judged  that  the  best 
refutation  which  could  be  given  of  them  would  be  a  refutation  taking 
a  practical  shape.  They  therefore  established  in  London,  twenty-five 
years  ago  (1854),  a  school  for  girls  called  Queen's  College,  having,  like 
many  of  the  American  collegiate  schools,  a  preparatory  department  and 
a  collegiate  department,  in  both  of  which,  in  intention  from  the  begin- 
ning and  ultimately  in  fact,  the  course  of  study  was  made  identically 
the  same  as  that  provided  in  King's  College,  an  institution  established 
more  tlian  twenty  years  before,  also  in  London,  for  boys.  The  practi- 
cal test  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  was  to  be  the  ability  of  the 
young  women  trained  in  it  to  pass  the  difficult  examinations  required 
for  graduation  in  London  University ;  and  it  was  the  ambition  and 
hope  of  the  founders  to  obtain  for  its  proficients  the  same  degrees  which 
are  awarded  by  that  university,  on  similar  evidences  of  proficiency,  to 
young  men.  That  ambition  has  been  at  length  gratified,  the  Lon- 
don Univei*sity  having  since  1878  made  no  distinction  of  sex  in  bestow- 
ing its  degrees. 

University  Local  Examination*  fiyr  Women, 
The  advocates  of  the  higher  education  of  women  were  not  quite  con- 
tented with  an  experiment  like  that  of  Queen's  College.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  educational  advantages  offered  to 
the  sexes  would  never  be  equal  until  not  only  the  subjects  taught  should 
be  identical,  but  the  teachers  should  be — and  should  be  known  and  tic- 
kuowledged  to  be— of  equal  ability  ;  which  was  another  way  of  claiming 
that  they  should  be  the  same.  A  step  of  progi*ess  toward  this  consum- 
mation was  secured  when,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  what  are  called  the  uni- 
versity local  examinations  were  opened  at  Cambridge  to  women.  These 
are  not  examinations  for  degrees ;  but  the  examiners  being  university 
men  their  experience  in  this  work  naturally  predisposed  them  to  look 
without  disfavor  on  such  further  efforts  to  promote  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  as  might  require  their  countenance  and  co-operation. 
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Girton  College, 
Such  an  effort  was  made  a  year  or  two  later  in  the  proposition  to  es- 
tiiblish  at  Girton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  a  college  for  young 
women,  "designed  to  hold  in  relation  to  girls*  schools  and  home  teiich- 
ing  a  position  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the  universities  toward  the 
public  scliools  for  boys;"  and  further,  "to  take  such  steps  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  thought  most  expedient  and  effectual,  to  obtain 
for  the  student  of  the  college  admission  to  the  examinations  for  degrees 
of  the  Univeisity  of  Cambridge,  and  generally  to  place  the  college  in 
connection  with  that  university."  It  was  further  understood,  and  waa 
a  part  of  the  plan,  that  the  immediate  instruction  should  be  given  in 
great  part  by  professors,  lecturers,  and  fellows  of  the  university  and  its 
colleges,  who  should  visit  the  new  college  daily  for  that  purpose.  The 
effort  was  promptly  sustained,  no  difficulty  having  been  found  in  se- 
curing the  assistance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
university,  and  the  college  went  into  operation  in  a  building  hired  for 
the  purpose  in  October,  1869.  Four  years  later  it  occupied  a  building 
of  its  own,  which  it  has  been  necessary  since  twice  successively  to 
enlarge.  From  the  opening  of  the  college,  up  to  June,  1^79,  eighty- 
six  students  had  been  admitted,  of  whom  forty-two  remained  in  resi- 
dence during  the  ensuing  year  (1881)  ;  and  of  the  rest  nineteen 
obtained  honors  according  to  the  university  standard:  six  in  classics, 
five  in  mathematics,  four  in  natural  sciences,  thi-ee  in  moral  sciences,  and 
one  in  history  ;  and  eleven  passed  the  examinations  which  qualify  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  the  examination  for  the  more 
recent  mathematical  triix)s  of  December,  1879,  it  has  been  announced 
that  a  Girton  student  ranked  as  eighth  wrangler. 

It  is  only  a  degree-standard  or  lionor-standard,  however,  which  is 
thus  secured.  The  degrees  are  not  granted  nor  the  honors  officially 
proclaimed,  for  the  reason  that  tlie  college  has  not  as  yet  attained  the 
recognized  connection  to  which  it  aspires  with  the  corporation  of  Cam- 
bridge University.  Instead  of  diplomas  the  college  gives  to  its  grad- 
uates what  ai-e  called  degree  certificates.  In  the  tripos  examinations 
for  1870,  two  students  attained  second-class  honors  in  natural  history, 
one  a  third-class  in  mathematics,  and  one  a  third-class  in  history.  Of 
the  regular  instructors  and  lecturers  in  Girton  College,  being  at  the 
same  time  university  or  college  professors,  lecturers,  tutors,  or  fellows  in 
Cambridge,  there  are  twelve,  and  in  1879  fully  thirty  more  gave  occa- 
sional instruction  or  special  courses  in  their  respective  departments. 

The  success  of  Girton  produced  a  profound  impression  in  England.  It 
di<l  not  satisfy  but  rather  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  the 
higher  education  of  women.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  formation  of 
a  "  National  Union  for  the  Improvement  of  Women's  Education," 
embiacing  among  its  members  many  men  and  women  of  high  distinc- 
tion, which  established  an  organ  for  the  inculcation  of  its  views,  and 
stimulated  the  erection  of  girls'  schools  for  superior  instruction  in  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  cor- 
poration organized  for  that  purpose. 

A  more  important  movement  having  the  same  general  end  in  view, 
but  tending  more  directly  to  secure  ultimately  to  women  not  merely 
university  education,  but  education  in  the  university,  was  the  forma- 
tion, about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  of  an  "  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women.**  In  the  articles 
of  association  of  this  body  it  is  set  forth  as  its  primary  object,  '*  to 
maintain  and  developthe  system  of  lectures  for  women  instituted  in 
January,  1870,  on  the  subjects  of  the  Cambridge  higher  local  examina- 
tions and  in  other  branches  of  academic  study."  The  president  of  the 
association  is  the  distinguished  astronomer,  Prof.  John  Couch  Adams ; 
and  in  the  list  of  its  membership  are  enrolled  most  of  the  professors  of 
the  university.  Practically  under  this  association  the  same  advantages 
were  offered  to  young  women  at  their  homes  in  Cambridge,  as  were 
attainable  at  Girton  with  the  disadvantage  of  residing  away  from 
home.  In  one  respect  it  presently  appeared  that  these  advantages  were 
really  g»-eater ;  inasmuch  as  the  professors  of  the  university  began  very 
soon  and  very  generally  to  open  their  lecture  rooms  to  the  young  women 
engaging  in  study  under  the  auspices  of  the  association.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  students  began  to  be  attracted  to  Cambridge  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  for  these  a  modest  hall  was  opened  in  1871 ;  but  as  the 
membei-s  rapidly  increased,  a  building  was  specially  erected  for  the 
purpose  sutiiciently  spacious  to  accommodate  upwards  of  thirty,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Newnham  Hall,  was  occupied  in  1875.  This  build- 
ing also  was  soon  found  to  be  overflowing ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  it  was  decided  to  erect  another  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  first,  to  be  called  Newnham  Hostel,  which  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  October  of  the  present  year.  Though  Newnham  Hall 
was  established  for  the  accommodation  of  students  coming  to  Cam- 
bridge to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  created  by 
the  Cambridge  **  association,"  the  council  of  the  hall  and  the  associa- 
tion were  two  separate  and  independent  organizations.  For  the  better 
accomplishment  of  their  common  object  it  was  resolved,  during  the 
year  1879,  to  unite  the  two  into  one  under  title  of  Newnham  College. 

It  U  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  Newnham  Hall  that  "  the  public 
lectures  of  thirty  of  the  university  professors  are  now  open  to  women, 
and  the  {permission  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  natural 
science  includes  the  privilege  of  gaining  access  to  some  of  the  natural 
science  museums  and  laboratories."  More  particularly  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Miss  Anne  J.  Clough,  the  Principal  of  the  College,  states 
as  follows  :  **  Our  students  are  allowed  to  attend  most  of  the  university 
lectures  in  preparation  for  the  natural  sciences  tripos,  and  for  the  his- 
torical tripos.  They  attend  some  of  the  moral  science  lectures  with 
the  men,  and  some  lectures  are  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  women 
at  a  different  hour. 
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**  The  women  are  also  allowed  to  attend  some  of  the  classical  lect- 
nres,  and  others  are  repeated.*  The  women  students  have  not  been 
admitted  to  any  mathematical  lectures.  They  study  by  means  of 
private  help.  Some  of  the  Newnham  Hall  students  have  been  allowed, 
by  the  kindness  of  university  friends  of  the  higher  education  of  women, 
to  have  the  papers  on  the  honor  examinations  in  classics,  the  mathe* 
matics,  the  moral  sciences,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences.  Eighteen 
of  our  students  have  come  out  in  honors,  and  there  have  been  four  first 
classes  in  this  number,  and  eight  second  classes.  One  was  placed  in 
the  first  class  by  two  examiners,  and  in  the  second  by  two.  •  •  • 
These  examinations  are  informal  as  yet,  and  should  always  be  so 
spoken  of.  But  the  papers  are  the  same  as  those  given  to  the  men,  and 
are  looked  over  by  the  same  examiners." 

Higher  Education  of  Women  at  Oxford, 

Oxford  was  nearly  ten  years  later  than  Cambiidge  in  yielding  to  the 
steadily  growing  demand  for  the  university  education  of  women.  An 
association  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  formed  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Cambridge,  was  organized  in  1878  or  1879.  Its  scheme  of  lectures 
lias  been  as  yet  in  operation  only  for  a  single  year.  Two  halls  have 
been  opened  for  the  reception  of  women  students,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Hall,  of  which  Miss  E.  Wordsworth  is  principal,  and  Somerville  Hall, 
under  Miss  Madelein  Shaw  LefevFe.  The  first  is  governed  by  a  super- 
visory board,  of  which  the  Rev.  Edward  Stuart  Talbot,  Warden  of 
Keble  College,  is  the  chairman ;  and  the  other  by  a  similar  board,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  S.  W.  Waite,  B.  D.,  President  of  Trinity  College. 

As  yet,  the  women  students  in  Oxford  have  not  been  as  freely 
admitted  to  the  university  lectures  as  in  Cambridge.  Miss  Shaw 
Lefevre  writes  that  "  the  university  professors  have,  in  some  cases, 
agreed  to  admit  women  to  their  lectures,  but  for  the  present  lectures 
are  provided  expressly  for  the  students  of  the  association."  And  Miss 
Wordsworth  observes  that  "  the  students  attend  lectures  quite  apart 
from  the  men,  though,  in  some  cases,  the  same  professor  instructs  them." 

When  the  instructor  is  a  university  professor  or  lecturer,  however, 
he  does  not  receive  the  women  in  his  university  or  college  lecture-room, 
but  in  a  building  temporarily  engaged  for  that  purpose  by  the  association. 

The  two  great  and  venerable  universities  of  England  thus  illustrate 
the  modern  remarkable  movement  toward  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  two  distinct  stages  of  its  progress.  In  Oxford  we  see  the 
movement  just  beginning;  in  Cambridge  it  appears  in  a  highly 
advanced  state  of  transition.  If,  from  these,  we  turn  to  the  University 
of  London,  established  half  a  century  ago,  in  vigorous  and  indignant 
protest  against  the  exclusiveness  and  bigotry  of  tlte  older  institutions, 
which  would  deny  to  half  the  men  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  say 

*  A  gentleman  residing  in  Cambridge  writes,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  that  "  most 
of  the  university  professors  h>ive  opened  their  lecture-rooniB  to  women,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  a  few  cases  with  college  lecturers.** 
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nothing  of  the  women,  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  we  shall  find 
the  movement  in  its  final  stage  of  accomplished  purpose.  It  is  now  several 
years  since  University  College,  London,  opened  its  doors  freely  for  ihe 
admission  of  women  students ;  but,  though  the  instruction  it  gave  them 
was  identical  with  that  given  to  men,  it  taught  them  altogether  sepa- 
rately and  at  different  hours.  No  very  long  experience  was  necessary 
to  make  it  manifest  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  exceedingly 
uneconomical,  in  regard  both  to  time  and  to  labor ;  or  that  the  reasons 
which  had  been  supposed  to  make  it  necessary  or  proper,  were  without 
substantial  foundation.  By  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  professors 
themselves,  the  classes  were  one  after  another  combined,  until  at  length 
thei-e  is  no  longer  any  class  in  Univei*sity  College,  in  which  young 
women  and  young  men  do  not  receive  instruction  together.*  The  uni- 
versity has  been  as  liberal  as  the  college.  It  examines  young  \Nonien 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  young  men ;  and  grants  them  the  same 
degrees.  In  the  first  examination  of  women,  by  this  university,  for 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  held  two  or  three  years  ago,  one  bf  the  alumnse  of 
Newnham  Hall,  of  the  year  1875,  who  had  attained  a  second  class  grade 
in  the  classical  tripos  of  Cambridge,  and  a  third  class  in  the  mathe- 
matical  tripos,  secured  the  degree,  and  gained  along  with  it  first  class 
honors  in  Latin  and  English. 

From  this  cui*sory  review  of  the  extraordinary  progress  made  in  this 
movement  in  England  during  the  brief  period  of  the  past  ten  years, 
the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible  that  the  barriers  which  have  so 
long  closed  the  British  universities  against  women  are  destined  at  no 
distant  period  to  fall  away,  and  that  perhaps  it  may  be  given  to  the 
present  rising  generation  to  see  the  time  when  not  university  education 
only,  but  the  universities  themselves  will  be  freely  open  to  all  without 
distinction  of  sex. 

The  movement  in  England,  which  it  has  been  endeavored  briefly  to 
describe,  was  a  movement  designed  strictly  and  solely  to  promote  the 
higher  education  of  women;  not  regarding  the  consequent  possible 
presence  of  men  and  women  in  the  same  school  as  anything  more  than 
an  incident,  which  for  its  own  sake  was  neither* to  be  sought  nor 
avoided.  In  England,  therefore,  the  term  ** coeducation "  is  scarcely 
known  ;  for,  considered  as  defining  succinctly  an  object  to  be  aimed  at, 
there  has  been  no  need  of  it,  since  no  such  idea  existed.  The  light  in 
which  the  undersigned  has  always  regarded  this  subject  has  been  that 
in  which  it  has  been  viewed  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  what  has  taken  place  or  is  taking  place  in  our  own  country  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  facts  of  progress  are  too  palpable  lo 
require  comment.  One  or  two  points  may  be  mentioned  briefly.  The 
number  of  institutions  professing  to  give  university  education,  and 


•The  number  of  students  In  University  College  is  very  lar^^e.  Six  years  ng«>  It 
enihrnced  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  of  whom  nearly  nine  hundred  were  in  the  Col- 
legiate Department. 
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possessing  the  strictly  universifcy  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  Arts, 
in  the  United  States,  is  very  great,  and  more  than  half  of  them  admit 
students  of  both  sexes  impartially.  It  is  common  to  dispose  of  this 
fact  summarily  by  remarking  that  these  colleges  are  in  the  West.  To 
a  dweller  upon  Beacon  Hill,  very  possibly  the  West  is  Boeotia.  But 
what  shall  we  say  when  we  see  growing  up,  right  under  the  shadow  of 
Beacon  Hill  itself,  a  university  which  admits  young  women  as  freely 
as  Oberlin,  or  Antioch,  or  Berea?  And  yet  this  very  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  Boston  within  the  past  ten  years.  The  Boston  University 
numbers  for  the  year  1880  in  its  College  of  the  liberal  Arts,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  students,  of  whom  one-third  are  women. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  a  Western  university.  It  was  founded 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  among 
the  most  prosperous  of  American  educational  institutions,  and  few 
have  gained  a  higher  or  enjoyed  a  more  well-deserved  reputation. 
Michigan  University  receives  women  as  students,  but  it  had  been  thirty 
years  in  successful  operation  before  it  began  to  do  so;  and  when  it 
began,  it  did  it  under  the  constraint  of  a  public  opinion  expressed 
through  the  legislature  and  the  public  journals,  which  the  trustees  and 
the  teaching  body  could  not  resist,  and  to  which  they  unwillingly 
yielded.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  change  of  system,  and  tlie 
university,  with  seventy-five  women  in  the  department  of  Arts,  and 
nearly  fifty  in  its  medical  schools,  is  now  more  prosperous  than  before. 

In  May,  1879,  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  Board,  women  ought 
to  be  instructed  in  medicine  by  Harvard  University  in  its  Medical 
School,  the  president  concurring,  though  he  has  pronouncid  himself 
strongly  against  the  admission  of  women  into  the  college.  Moreover, 
under  the  gentle  urgency  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  Cambridge,  several 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  families  of  the  professors,  a  Newnham 
Hall  has  grown  up  within  the  heart  of  the  university  town  itself,  in 
which  all  the  instruction  is  givenr  by  university  officers.  It  looks  some- 
what as  if  King  Priam  had  allowed  the  Trojan  horse  to  be  admitted 
within  his  walls.  There  are  even  some  of  the  garrison  who,  it  is 
surmised,  are  already  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  enemy. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Andovor  Female  Academy,  in  1879,  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  the  emi- 
nent professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  the  university,  is  reported  to 
have  used  the  following  language:  " Every  professor  has  assented  to 
the  arrangement  with  the  determination  to  give  to  the  young  women 
the  very  best  of  their  ability.  Whether  the  young  men  and  young 
women  will  meet  in  the  same  class-room  is  a  question  yet  to  be  an- 
swered. I  cannot  myself  believe  that  the  time  is  very  far  distant  when 
they  will.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  young  men  and  young  women  may 
not  study  and  recite  together  as  well  as  talk,  sing,  and  dance  together. 
The  reason  usually  given  why  they  should  not  is  purely  a  relic  of  some 
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tradition,  the  reason  for  which  has  been  entirely  lost  to  the  memory  of 
man.  When  we  think  that  tiiey  are  to  be  together  in  the  building,  the 
most  innocent  and  fitting  of  all  associations  would  seem  to  be  an  asso- 
ciation in  the  very  highest  pucsuits,  next  to  their  eternal  well-being,  in 
which  they  can  be  engaged." 

Col.  Thomas  W,  Higginson,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  college, 
who,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  is  a  resident  of  Cambridge 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  University 
School  for  young  women,  testifies  from  pei'sonal  observation  to  tlie 
state  of  feeling  existing  there,  as  follows:  <*Some  of  the  Harvard 
teachers  already  express  a  preference  for  that  method  [bringing  to- 
gether the  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  same  das-otes],  at  least 
where  classes  are  small  and  far  advanced;  and  practice  will  only 
strengthen  this  feeling.  If  a  Greek  professor  has  among  his  pupils 
three  young  men  who  can  read  Plato  at  sight,  and  two  young  women 
who  can  do  the  same,  it  will  require  some  very  strong  resistance  to  pre- 
vent his  hearing  all  five  at  the  same  hour  and  place  In  short,  the  new 
plan  at  Harvard  is  another  guaranty  that  the  world  moves.  It  has  a 
sincere  and  generous  origin — the  honest  conviction  of  the  committee 
that  the  vast  resources  of  Harvard  should  be  made  available  for  girls, 
supplemented  by  the  desire  of  some  who  are  parents  that  their  own 
daughters  should  be  taught.'* 

All  terms  used  as  party  rallying  cries  or  watchwoixls  should  be 
descriptive  of  the  purposes  of  the  parties  employing  them;  or,  if  de- 
scription cannot  be  compressed  into  a  singte  word,  should  be  significant 
of  the  idea  which  distinctly  characterizes  the  object,  purpose,  or 
measure  which  the  party  have  in  view.  If  they  do  anything  but  this, 
tiiey  will  probably  be  misleading;  and  such,  no  doubt,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  term  "  co^ucation  **  con- 
veys to  many  minds  the  impression  that  thoiVB  who  advocate  the 
measure  it  denotes  are  laboring  for  the  specific  object,  and  for  nothing* 
higher,  or  better,  or  more  worthy  of  attainment  than  the  specific  ob- 
ject, of  bringing  young  men  and  young  women  together  in  the  same 
schools.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  specific  object  of  this  class 
of  educational  agitators,  that  it  is  not  in  fact  an  object  with  them  at 
all.  The  thing  which  they  do  mctually  propose  to  themselves  is  to 
secure  for  women  opportunities  for  an  educational  culture  as  large  and 
liberal  as  is  provided  for  the  opposite  sex.  Since  the  only  institutions 
which  afford  this  culture  have  hitherto  been  monopolized  by  men,  and 
since  it  is  not  possible,  either  morally  or  economically,  to  create  similar 
institutions  for  women  exclusively,  we  make  the  reasonable  demand 
that  women  shall  be  received  into  the  existing  institutions.  Should 
this  demand  be  successful,  it  will  i>e,  of  course,  an  incidental  conse- 
quence that  women  and  men  will  receive  their  education  in  the  same 
institutions;  that  is,  that  coeducation  will  exist  as  a  resultant  fact, 
though  not  as  an  object  sought  for  its  own  sake. 
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In  view  of  the  great  importanco  of  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  educations 
the  Lcgi}>laturo,  by  an  Act  passed  May  IG,  1870,  made  instruction  in 
this  branch  obligatory  in  the  Public  Schools ;  and  required  cities  and 
towns,  containing  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  This  Act  met  with  public  favor,  but  it  was  soon  found 
by  experience,  that  it  was  impossible  to  realize  satisfactorily  the  beneflts 
intended  by  the  Act,  for  want  of  competent  teachers. 

To  sui)ply  this  want,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  State  Normal 
Art-School.  The  necessity  of  providing  this  new  educational  instru- 
mentality became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  attemi)t  was  made*  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  requiring  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing, 
— provisions  which  had  been  made  in  compliance  with  the  requests  of 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 
It  was  in  vain  to  look  to  private  enterprise  for  the  means  of  qualifying 
the  needed  teaching  staff.     Public  provision  was  indispensable. 

A  !:;!!  i)i  o\  idiiig  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  was  submitted 
10  inc  Legislature  of  1872,  but  failed  of  success.  Another  year's 
experience  was  sufficient  to  render  it  ai)parent  to  the  dullest  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  attempt  to  carry  forward  this  great  e<lucational  improve- 
ment without  qualified  teachers  was  a  waste  of  time  and  mone}',  and 
the  alternative  which  obviously  presented  itself  was  either  to  abandon 
altogether  the  project  of  developing  industrial  art,  or  to  provide  the 
requisite  means  of  its  execution.  The  Legislature  of  1873  wisel}'  chose 
the  latter,  and  enacted  as  follows  : — 

**  Uesolved,  That  there  he  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  the  sum  of 
geventy-iivo  hundred  dollars  for  the  expense  of  a  state  normal  art-school, 
the  same  to  bo  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education. 
[Ajjprovcd  June  6\  1S73:' 

"  Rcsolvcdy  That  the  sergeant-at-arms,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  state  house,  be  authorized  to  assign  the  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  house,  number  33  Pemberton  Square,  to  the  board  of 
education,  for  the  use  of  the  state  normal  art-school.  \_Approved  June 
11, 1873:' 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision  the  Board  of  Education  appointed 
Visitors  of  the  school,  with  instructions  to  organize  and  put  it  in 
operation,  and  take  charge  of  its  immediate  supervision.    Prof.  Walter 
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Smith,  the  State  Director  of  Art-Education,  was  appointed  director 
of  the  school,  b}'  whose  advice  a  very  able  corps  of  instructors  was 
secured. 

Notice  of  the  proposed  opening  of  the  school  having  been  given  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  on  the  Cth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  the  candidates  for  admission  assembled  for  examination  at 
the  rooms  assigned  to  the  school.  The  whole  number  examined  was 
seventy-seven,  and  of  this  number  seventy  were  admitted  as  students. 

It  was  found  that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  were  anxious  to 
enjo}'  the  advantages  offered  b}*  the  school,  were  totally  unaware  of  the 
examination,  and  in  response  to  frequent  applications,  a  subsequent 
examination  was  held,  of  thirty-nine  persons,  of  whoip  thirty-seven 
were  admitted ;  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seven  students,  of 
whom  thirt3*-nine  were  men  and  sixty-eight  were  women.  The  rooms 
provided  aflforded  seats  to  only  seveut3-two  students  at  one  time. 

The  Design  of  (he  School. — This  school  is  intended  as  a  training 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  and  masters  of  industrial 
drawing.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  this 
countr}'.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  that  system  of  agencies  which 
the  government  of  the  State  is  putting  into  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  art-culture,  not  onl}'  as  an  indispensable  constituent  of  a 
competent  general  education,  but  as  a  means  of  enabling  our  manufact- 
urers to  compete  successfully  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe.  The 
material  prosperit}'  of  the  State  depends  chiefl}-  upon  the  profits  of  its 
manufactories.  That  these  profits  might  be  immensel}'  augmented,  b}* 
the  application  of  a  higher  artistic  skill,  is  no  longer  doubted  by  any 
well-informed  person.  The  artistic  skill  hitherto  employed  in  this 
countr}',  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  foreign  countries, 
because  no  adequate  means  of  developing  it  has  existed  in  this  countr}'. 

Its  specific  aim,  at  present^  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  Industrial 
Drawing  Schools  of  the  State,  who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and 
superintend  the  instruction  in  this  branch  in  the  Public  Schools.  In 
the  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  high  skill  in  technical 
drawing  and  high  art-culture,  but  the  immediate  pressing  demand  is 
for  teachers  who  know  the  elementary  subjects  thoroughly'  well,  and 
can  teach  them  intelligently  and  successfully ;  and  this  demand  the 
school  will  aim  primarily  to  suppl}',  b}-  providing,  at  the  outset, 
training  in  the  elementary  subjects,  making  it  as  complete  and  practical 
as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

Ccnditions  of  Admission. — An  examination  in  freehand  drawing 
will  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  of  all  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, and  those  only  who  show  an  aptitude  and  some  proficiency  in 
elementary  drawing  will  bo  admitted.  The  number  of  students  will 
be,  necessarily,  limited,  preference  being  given  to  the  teachers  of 
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drawing  actually  cmplojed  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  in  the  in<l«8trial 
evening  classes  in  the  State,  the  comi)lemont  being  made  up  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  candidates,  resident  in  the  State,  who  declare 
their  intention  to  become  teachers  of  drawing ;  or,  in  case  of  deficiency 
in  tlie  number  of  these  classes  of  students,  other  persons,  whether 
residents  or  non-residents,  will  be  admitted,  on  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  tuition. 

The  Course  of  Instruction. — The  term  industrial  drawing  includes 
both  instrumental  and  freehand  drawing.  The  course  of  instruction 
stated  in  general  terms  has  the  following  range  of  subjects : — 

The  first  includes  elementary  drawing  only,  for  which,  when  the 
diploma  works  have  been  completed,  and  the  examination  satis- 
factorih*  passed,  diploma  A  is  given. 

''Three  other  diplomas  represent  the  subjects  of  Painting,  Industrial 
Sculpture,  and  Instrumental  Drawing.  Thus  the  whole  curriculum  of 
the  school  will  be, — 

"  A.  Elementary  subjects. 

"B.  Painting. 

"  C.  Sculpture. 

"D.  Architecture  and  Engineering  Drawing. 

''  For  each  of  which  branches  a  diploma  is  issued,  and  for  proficiency 
in  all,  the  degree  of  Art-Master  should  be  given." 

The  curriculum  requires  four  years  for  its  completion. 

Eximination  and  Diploma, — For  permission  to  be  examined  for  a 
diploma,  the  student  will  be  required  to  submit  class  exercises,  the 
subjects  being  described  in  the  list  of  diploma  works.  These  drawings 
and  paintings  are  to  show  whether  the  student  possesses  the  manipu- 
lative skill  necessary  to  teach  drawing.  If  the  works  pass  examination, 
the  student  will  then  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  for  the  diploma 
examination,  which  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  session.  This 
examination  having  been  passed,  the  student  will  receive  a  diploma, 
testify ing  to  his  scientific  and  artistic  qualifications  to  give  instruction 
in  elementary  drawing.  A  student  failing  to  pass  an  examination  in 
any  subject,  may  present  himself  again  at  a  future  examination,  those 
subjects  already  passed  being  recorded  in  his  favor;  but  he  will  not 
receive  (he  diploma  of  the  school  until  all  the  subjects  of  examination 
have  been  passed. 

The  Proffress  of  (he  School, — The  principal  embarrassment  under 
which  the  school  has  labored,  has  been  a  want  of  commodious  rooms. 
From  the  beginning  its  quarters  have  been  far  too  circumscribed.  The 
number  of  students  the  first  year  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
nearly  double  the  number  which  the  rooms  could  properl}'  accommodate. 
The  attendance  increased  the  second  3'ear  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine,  and  additional  rooms  were  taken  at  No.  24  Pemberton  Square 
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'  The  third  vear  the  attendance  was  more  than  three  hundred,  and  the 
school  was  so  mucli  crowded  as  to  make  its  removal  to  more  commo- 
dious quarters  a  necessity.  The  school  is  now  located  at  No.  28 
Schoql  Street.  The  number  of  students  for  1876,  the  fourth  year  of 
the  school,  is  four  hundred  and  fort3'-two. 

Classes  are  now  i)ursuing  studies  in  each  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  course.  In  Ihese  first  years  of  existence,  the  school  cannot 
display  the  character  of  its  courses  of  study,  or  the  skill  of  its  instruct- 
ors, for  its  students  come  to  commence  the  study  of  art,  rather  than 
to  perfect  their  Jvnowlrdge. 

It  is  a  great  fact  that  an  art-training  school  exists  in  this  State, 
whose  curriculum  and  aims  are  as  thorough  as  those  of  any  European 
school,  the  subjects  of  study  being  somewhat  new ;  and  that  this  school 
is  limited  in  its  success  onl}-  by  hindrances  which  time  and  the  increas- 
ing value  of  skilled  labor  must  inevitably  remove. 

The  school  is  beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt  over  a  broad  area, 
and  every  year  must  increase  its  influence.  The  school  displayed  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  a  complete  illustration  of 
the  subjects  of  stud}'  pursued  in  the  school,  during  the  four  years* 
course  in  its  four  classes ;  and  this  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  the  full 
exhibition  of  industrial  drawing  as  carried  on  in  Massachusetts.  This 
collection  was  largely  visited  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  regarded 
as  the  only  complete  art-educational  exhibit  in  the  buildings.  The 
Visitors,  in  their  last  report,  sa}'  that  the  condition  of  the  school  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  A  building  adapted  for  all  the  diflbrent 
branches  of  stud}*  taught,  is  its  greatest  want. 

Visitors  from  1871-1876  :— 

John  D.  Philbrick.  Phillips  Brooks.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 

A.  A.  Miner.  Joseph  White.  Henry  Chapin. 

Director  of  tlie  SclwoU 
Walter  Smith,      .        .        ,        .        State  Director  of  Art-Education,  Mass. 

Professors. 
Prof.  William  R.  Ware.        Prof.  S.  Edward  Warren.  Prof.  C.  D.  Bray 

Prof.  Lucas  Baker.  Prof.  Walter  Smith. 

Instructors. 

Mr.  G.  H.  B.irtlett, Principal  Instructor  (Class  A 

Miss  R.  L.  Iloyt, Assistant  Instructor  (Class  A 

Mr.  William  Briggs, Lecturer  (Class  A 

Miss  Mary  Carter, Principal  Instructor  (Class  B 

Miss  Grace  Carter, Assistant  Instructor  (Class  B 

Mr.  Otto  Fuchs, Principal  Instrnctor  (Class  C 

Prof.  W.  R.  Ware, Lecturer  (Class  C 

mSsot  C.  D.  Bray, Lecturer  (Class  C 
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PLANS  AND   DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  BUILDING. 

BY  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  LL.D., 
Superiutendeat  of  Bostoa  Schools  from  1856  to  187& 


LETTER   TO    DR.    HENRY    BARNARD. 

Sir  :  —  You  arc  pleased  to  honor  me  with  a  i*equest  for  a  letter 
about  the  new  edifice  in  Boston,  for  the  Public  Latin  and  English 
High  Schools,  to  be  published  in  the  International  Series  of  your 
"  American  Journal  of  Education." 

Remarkable  coincidence  !  Just  a  tliird  of  a  century  ago,  at  j'our 
request,  1  f  umislied  for  your  great  pioneer  book  on  school-house 
building  —  with  the  title  of  *'  School  Architecture  ;  or  Contributions 
to  the  Improvement  of  School-houses  in  the  United  States"  — a 
description  of  the  Quinc}'  School-house  in  Tyler  street,  Boston, 
which  had  been  built  for  the  grammar  school  then  under  my  chai*ge 
as  master,  —  the  first  building  of  the  type  which,  in  its  essential 
features,  has  since  been  adopted  for  graded  public  schools  through- 
out the  countr}*.  No  one  can  tell,  I  believe,  to  whom  the  credit  of 
the  plan  of  the  Quinc}'  School-house  was  directly  due.  Not  to  me 
certainly ;  but  that  school-house  was  the  first  in  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  which  I  had  any  voice.  You  come  again  now 
to  ask  me  —  after  the  close  of  m}'  long  career,  demanding  con- 
tinual eflbrts  for  improving  school  accommo<lations  —  to  furnish 
3'ou  with  an  account  of  the  last  school  building  with  which  I  waa 
oflficially  concerned,  and  the  one  upon  wliich  I  bestowed  the  most 
thought  and  labor  during  my  superintendency  ;  the  building  which 
is,  without  question,  by  far  the  best  specimen  of  school  architect- 
ure in  the  countr}',  —  the  first  conspicuous  example  of  a  new  type^ 
which  is,  I  think,  destined  to  be  adopted  no  less  generally  than  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Quincy  School  tj'pe,  the  three  essential  char- 
acteristics of  which  it  has,  namely,  an  adequate  school-room  for 
each  teacher,  an  assembly  hall  large  enough  to  seat  all  the  pupils 
of  the  school,  and  a  separate  desk  and  chair  for  each  pupil. 

It  affords  me  special  satisfaction  to  compl}'  with  3'our  request  for 
a  sketch,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  this  remarkable  building, 


ffl^^MlTmnnifnffi    ' 


EZEKIEL  CHEEV£B. 

The  SCHOOL  HOUSE  into  which  Mr.  Cheever  was  installed  u 
the  "sole  Muster,"  by  the  HoDoiirable  Goveiior,  niid  Magistrates  of 
tbe  Colony,  the  ElJors  of  tlie  Churches,  and  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
of  Boston,  Hnd  in  which  he  continued  to  sway  "the  rod  of  empire" 
for  thirtv-five  years  over  "  govenore,  judges,  ministers,  magistrates. 
Knd  merchants  yet  in  their  teens,"  is  thus  represented* 


The  SCHOOL  itself  under  hJs  long,  faithful,  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices became  the  principal  classical  school  not  only  of  MassachusetU 
Bay,  but  according  to  Rev.  Dr.  Prince, "  of  the  British  Colonies,  if  not 
of  all  America." 


till  prcHUt  [lorilFulIuraJ  Hall,    ll  nu  large  Fnnugh  In 
aillK  prCHDI  Iimt.  IhF  eaa  wall  or  ihg  Slone  Cbapel  i 

on  IB  old  map  of  B< 

of  Doilon     On  Ihii 

Kinf'a  Cliaptl  la  drawn  frgin  a  vltw  of  man  preUuaiona,  rcpnnuint  ilii  wHolf  lown,  rrom 
■  point  abDTS  thr  harbnr.  In  1744.  In  that  Tien.  unfortunwelT.  ChHTcr'i  nlMwMlouii!  doea 
not  apfinr.  Ai  King'*  ChapFl  wa*  matcrlalljr  tnlarftd  In  1710.  It  haa  twio  npreaculHl  hen 
aa  bclnf.  In  CheeTcr'a  lim;.  aonuwliat  aharirr  Ihu  in  the  luthorii;  alluded  lo.    In  an  tti\j 

Ihtralbre.  been  placet!  there  In  Ihia  skeleh." 

Mr,  Doulil  Introdueta  imo  hia  nolk*  of  Ihe  conlroTeraj  which  uleDded  the  RmoTil  at 
the  old  aebDot  hauae,  10  nahe  rnnm  for  an  enlirgemeol  of  Ihe  church,  Ihe  followlnf  im- 
promptu epigram  wrlrien  by  Jn»*ph  Orten.  Eeqr.,  and  acnt  lo  Mr.  LonI]  In  ihe  BchoiU, 
whm  it  wu  announced  that  iheiown  badafrevd  loirant  permiaalon  lolba  propri«uir«of 
Kiuf '•  Cbapel  u>  Uke  dnvin  the  old  bou«. 

A  Ag  for  jnur  learning;  I  teli  roo  'he  Town, 

To  make  (be  cHiirt*  larger,  mun  pull  IbcacAoeldown 

Then  lierning,  I  fear,  atopi  Ihe  growth  of  the  Chitnh. 
We  are  alio  Indebted  toihaRei.  Edward  BTtretl  Hate,  for  Ihe  opportonilj  of CDHnUInf 
hitawn-lfiila/tvairiiliiryof  Iln  LiUin  Sduwl  nf  B«liiii."[lowblcb  he  haa  tnuiteribed 

Hntorkal  Society,  tod  a  aynopaii  of  the  ren.  aa  weh  aa  •  leiier  in  Latin  to  hIa  ion,  afterward 
llM  Iter.  T,  CheeTH,  of  Harbiehead.  who  bad  aiked  hia  conoeni  10  aunj  t  jnung  ladr  of 
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because  you  are  most  competent,  not  onl}'  to  judge  of  its  merits, 
but  also  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  have  been  surmounted  in 
the  achievement  of  the  work.  There  is  also  a  manifest  fitness  in 
thus  addressing  to  you  mj'  account  of  this  educational  edifice  as  a 
sort  of  a  recognition,  on  my  part,  of  your  invaluable  services  in  this 
department  of  school  economy.  You  are  familiar  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  American  school  architecture,  from  its  rudi- 
mentary stage,  in  wliich  you  found  it  on  entering  "upon  j'our  life- 
work  as  an  educator  almost  simultaneousl}^  with  Horace  Mann,  up 
to  its  present  degree  of  comparative  excellence.  Of  this  great 
improvement  3'ou,  more  than  an}*  other  man,  have  the  right  to  sa}' 
magna  para  fui,  I  remember  that  a  distinguished  German  edu- 
cator, on  receiving  the  first  edition  of  3*our  remarkable  work  on 
the  subject,  more  than  thirt}'  3'ears  ago,  said,  "  Dr.  Barnard  has 
added  a  new  name  [school  architecture]  to  the  vocabulary-,  and  a 
new  department  to  the  literature,  of  education."  And  now  a  Swiss 
educationist  of  the  firet  rank,  in  a  general  history  of  education, 
says,  ''Baraard  was  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  what  Mann 
was  for  Massachusetts.  Never  has  a  man  labored  so  much  for 
schools.  His  School  Architecture  is  a  classic  book,  which  has 
transformed  the  buildings  and  furniture  for  schools." 

This  edifice,  which  has  come  to  be  designated  as  the  "  New  High 
School-house,"  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  complete  and  essentiall}' 
independent  school-houses,  nearly  identical  in  size,  plan,  and 
design,  and  fronting  on  two  parallel  streets  220  feet  apart ; 
no  apartments  being  intended  for  the  common  use  of  the  two 
schools  except  the  hall  for  military  drill  and  the  gj'mna- 
sium,  which,  together,  constitute  one  of  the  connecting 
structures.  The  whole  scheme  has  not  y^t  been  consummated  ;  the 
connecting  structure  shown  on  the  plan  of  the  '"first  floor"  as 
fronting  on  Dartmouth  street,  and  intended  as  the  administration 
building  for  the  School  Board  and  its  officers,  exists  as  yet  only  on 
paper,  a  portion  of  the  site  being  still  occupied  by  five  sub- 
stantial brick  houses. 

For  a  ver}'  important  part  of  the  materials  for  this  letter  I  am 
indebted  to  several  of*  the  contractors,  and  to  a  number  of  city 
officials  ;  but  especially  to  the  accomplished  and  indefatigable  City 
Architect,  Mr.  George  A.  Clough,  to  whose  goo<l  taste,  practical 
skill,  and  rigorous  fidelity,  the  superior  excellency  of  the  building 
is  very  largely  due. 
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THE   SITE   AND   ITS   PURCHASE. 

The  plan  of  associating  two  great  schools  in  immediate  prox- 
imity on  one  lot  is,  I  believe,  nowhere  recommended  or  sanctioned 
in  your  comprehensive  publications  on  school  architecture.  These 
schools  were  so  i^laced,  not  from  choice,  but  as  the  result  of 
necessity.  Separate  and  independent  sites  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  School  Boaixl ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  impracticable  to  obtain  good 
separate  sites.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  associated  arrangement  has 
resulted  in  any  saving  of  expense  in  building.  One  advantage, 
however,  is  derived  from  it,  namely,  convenience  in  the  use  of  the 
drill-hall.  As  the  gN'mnasium  is  twice  as  large  as  would  be 
necessary  for  one  of  the  schools,  its  cost  was  probably  little  less 
than  two  sufficient  separate  ones  would  have  been.  And,  indeed, 
it  was  originally  intended  to  be  finished  in  two  separate  apart- 
ments, each  school  having  its  own.     This  may  still  be  done. 

Both  institutions  to  be  accommodated  being  central  schools  of 
the  same  grade,  presumably  of  about  the  same  size,  and  for  pupils 
of  the  same  sex,  a  site  having  the  requisites  for  the  one  would  be 
equally  suitable  for  the  other.  This  site  comes  near  being  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  desired  for  such  schools,  —  being  of  good 
size  ;  near  the  centre  of  population  ;  convenient  of  access  ;  not  on  a 
great  thoroughfare,  and  3'et  near  several ;  bounded  by  streets 
having,  and  likely  to  have,  little  traffic;  open  to  light  and  air; 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  exposure  to  sunshine  ;  and  with  surround- 
ings and  a  neighborhood  absolutely  free  from  everj'thing  objec- 
tionable. 

The  acquisition  of  this  site  b}'  the  city  deserves  mention ; 
a  full  account  of  it  would  constitute  a  curious,  and  not  the  least 
instructive,  chapter  in  our  municipal  history.  It  took  upwards  of 
two  years  for  the  two  sub-committees  representing  the  Latin  and 
English  High  Schools,  and  the  School  Board,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  ask  the  Cit}'  Council  to  purchase  the  lot.  This  occurred 
in  May,  1872.  Among  the  members  most  active  and  influential 
in  bringing  about  this  result,  the  most  prominent  were  the  Hon. 
Henr}'  S.  Washburn,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Latin 
School,  and  the  Rev.  S.  K,  Lothrop,  D.D.,  who  was  for  so  many 
3'ears  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  English  High  School. 
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The  latter  gentleman  took  the  lead  in  boldly  advocating  the  most 
liberal  provision  in  respect  to  space,  and,  in  accordance  witli  his  view, 
it  was  voted  to  request  the  City  Council  to  purchase  the  whole  square 
bounded  by  Dartmouth,  Montgomer}',  and  Clarendon  streets,  and 
Warren  avenue,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  corner  occupied  by  the 
Clarendon-street  Church,  comprising  101, GOO  square  feet.   Through 
what  a  protracted  and  wearying  series  of  discussions,  conferences, 
solicitations,  and  manoeuvrings  this  agreement  as  to  the  site  was  at 
last  reached,  I  have  good  reason  to  remember.    But  the  real  struggle 
was  yet  to  come,  —  to  procure  the  favorable  action  of  the  City 
Council.     It  lasted  six  months.     Failure  to  obtain  this  particular 
lot,  which  had  long  been  held  by  an  honorable  capitalist  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  wanted  for  some  public  institution, 
would  result,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  not  only  in  an   indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  much-needed  provision  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  important  schools,  but  in  the  necessity,  in  the  end,  of  accepting 
a  site,  or  sites,  far  less  desirable  ;  and  so  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do 
what  I  could  to  secure  it.    But  the  difficulty  of  the  task  far  exceeded 
all  my  calculations.  It  would  require  more  space  than  can  be  allowed 
here  to  analyze  the  contest  in  all  its  details.     In  both  branches  of 
the  City  Council  there  were  able  and  persistent  opponents  of  the 
measure,  and  they  were  greatly  helped  in  their  opposition  by  the 
owners  of  certain  rights  in  passage-wa^^s  which  must  be  acquired, 
who  put  exorbitant  prices  upon  their  property,  and  the  equally 
unreasonable   demands   of  the   trustees  of  the    **  Washingtoninn 
Home "  for  an   indispensable  comer  of  the  lot,  upon  which  they 
were  pushing  forward,  during  all  the  time,  the  constniction  of  a 
large  building  for  an  inebriates*  asylum,   to  be   pulled  down  in 
case  of  purchase,  as  it  was.     The  recently  annexed  districts  of  the 
city,  being  already  provided  with  five  fully  equipped  High  Schools, 
were  generally  indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  measure,  as  one  prom- 
ising little  or  no  direct  advantage  to  them.    Of  course  the  irrepres- 
sible **  tax-payer,"  who  would  limit  public  instruction  to  the  three 
R's,  did  what  he  could  through  the  press  and  otherwise  to  defeat 
the  enterprise ;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
struggle  our  enemies  were  reinforced  b}*  aid  and  comfort  from  the 
cot'ducation  camp.     One  of  the  ablest  chiefs  of  that  pei*suasion 
wrote  for  one  of  the  leading  papers  a  long,  elaborate,  and  dis- 
ingenuous article,  full  of  misstatements  of  facts  and  pedagogical 
heresies,  urging  that  this  purchase  should  not  be  allowed  until  the 
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School  Board  should  decide  that  the  sexes  should  be  mixed  in  all 
the  High  Schools. 

Early  in  the  contest  the  friends  of  the  measure  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  concession  of  the  vacant  comer  on  Clarendon 
street,  and  of  the  Dartmouth-street  corner,  occupied  b}'  the  dwelling 
houses  above  referred  to;  thus  reducing  the  area  to  84,100  feet, 
and  the  cost  from  $415,000  to  S280,000.  The  substantial  success 
finally  achieved  required  as  hard  fighting  and  as  much  courage  as 
any  educational  conflict  in  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  en- 
gaged. And  it  is  but  just  to  say  here,  that  the  battle  would  have 
been  lost,  and  the  building  would  not  have  been  built,  without  the 
unflinching  persistence  of  two  courageous  and  efidcient  cooperators, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Prescott,  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School- 
houses  of  the  School  Board,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  A.  Page,  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council.  And  then,  at  the  end,  all  these  efforts  would 
have  gone  for  nothing  but  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  providential 
favor.  The  narrow  escape  from  failure  is  thus  stated  by  the  City 
Clerk  :  *^  The  order  was  passed  by  the  Cit}'  Council  Nov.  7, 1872, 
to  buy  the  lot.  The  order  was  approved  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
da}',  Nov.  9, 1872,  and  on  that  night  occurred  the  great  fire.  It  is 
safe  to  sa}^  that  had  not  the  order  been  passed  that  day^  the  land 
would  not  have  been  purchased  at  all.*' 

THE    PLAN   AND    DESIGN,    HOW   ORIGINATED    AND    PERFECTED. 

The  great  fire,  which  came  so  near  being  disastrous  to  the  project, 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  its  ultimate  success,  by 
necessitating  delay  in  building.  Had  the  work  gone  forward  with 
despatch,  as  intended,  the  edifice  erected  would  have  been  without 
doubt  a  substantial  and  costly  one,  and  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  best  in  the  country ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  school-houses  in  the  world,  as  this  building 
is,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tlie  knowledge  requisite  did  not  exist 
in  this  country.  The  mass  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  had  better  accommodations  than  those  of  an}'  large  cit}''  in 
the  world  ;  but  we  had  no  one  school-house  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
•  world.  The  characteristics  of  the  best  school-houses  in  this  country 
were  well  known  to  me,  and  I  had  some  knowledge  of  school 
architecture  abroad  ;  but  it  was  not  until  I  visited  the  Akademische 
Gymnasium^  in  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1873,  that  I  was  able  to  picture  in  my  mind  the  image  of  such  a 
building  as  we  wanted  in  Boston  for  these  two  schools.    The  study 
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there  begun  was  foilowed  up  b}-  visits  to  other  first-class  bigh- 
scliool  buildings,  not  onl}'  in  that  citj'  of  wonderful  schools,  but  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  In  this  wa}-  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  views,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  the  best  specimens  was 
obtained. 

The  following  paragraph  on  this  topic  is  quoted  from  my  report 
f  October,  1873],  on  the  exhibit  of  the  Boston  school  system  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition :  — 

"In  respect  to  school  architecture,  while  we  made  abetter  show- 
ing than  an}'  other  American  city,  we  were  quite  eclipsed  bj-  some 
of  the  European  cities ;  that  is,  in  some  of  the  foreign  cities 
school-houses  have  recently  been  erected  which  are  architecturally 
and  pedagogically  superior  to  anj'thing  we  have  to  show.  The 
City  of  Vienna  has  individual  school  buildings  vastl}'  better  than 
the  best  in  Boston ;  but  if  j'ou  take  all  the  school  buildings  in 
Vienna,  the  good  and  bad  together,  the  average  accommodations 
afforded  to  all  the  children  of  that  city  arc  perhaps  not  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  the  children  in  Boston. 
liVhat  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  Vienna  knows  how  to  build,  and 
has  built  school  edifices  which  are  more  durable,  more  safe,  more 
convenient,  more  costl}*,  and  more  beautiful,  than  auj'  Boston  has 
yet  built,  or  is  likely  to  build,  in  the  near  future.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  in  Vienna,  when  a  school-house  is  planned,  it  is  done  by 
the  combined  science  ajid  wisdom  oftJie  most  accomplished  architects, 
and  the  most  accomplished  pedagogists.  No  mere  whim  of  a  school- 
master, and  no  mere  whim  of  an  inexperienced  and  uneducated 
architect,  is  allowed  to  control  the  design." 

Early  in  1874  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  an  agreement  upon 
the  essentials  of  a  plan  to  be  recommended  to  the  City  Council,  for 
the  School  Board  had  no  authority  whatever  in  determining  what 
the  plan  should  be.  As  was  to  be  expected,  foreign  notions  were 
not  at  once  very  highly  appreciated.  However,  &f\^r  much  dis- 
cussion and  many  conferences  and  hearings,  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  members  of  the  committees  on  the  two  schools,  of  their 
principals,  and  of  the  Committee  on  School-houses,  were  so  far 
harmonized  that  permission  was  given  me,  with  certain  instruc-^ 
lions,  to  draw  up  a  **  Description  "  of  the  accommodations  to  be 
provided.  For  designs  in  conformity  with  this  ''Description"  the 
committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  Council  offered  four 
premiums  of  $1,000,  8800,  $600,  and  8400. 

The  competing  architects  had  free*  use  of  the  collection  of 
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foreign  illustrations  of  school  architecture  above  referred  to.  The 
four  designs  thus  obtained  were  not  without  merit,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  them  was,  in  my  judgment,  well  expended.  But  the  best 
of  them  was  far  from  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  j'et  one 
of  them  would  no  doubt  have  been  adopted,  had  not  a  supposed 
necessity  for  retrenchment  in  school  exi>ense3  prevented  an  appro- 
priation for  a  building  at  that  time.  The  delay  thus  occaoioued 
afforded  a  chance  for  another  trial  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
In  the  mean  time  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  providing 
that  no  school-house  should  be  built  by  the  City  Council  until  the 
plans  thereof  should  have  been  approved  by  the  School  Board  ;  and 
the  School  Board  thereupon  made  a  rule  requiring  the  Superin- 
tendent to  give  his  opinion  in  writing  upon  every  plan  proposed 
before  the  action  of  the  Board  upon  the  question  of  the  approval  of 
the  same  ;  and  the  City  Council  created  the  office  of  City  Architect, 
choosing  Mr.  Clough  as  the  firet  incumbent.  These  new  condi- 
tions made  success  possible.*  Previously  the  designs  of  our 
school-houses  had  been  made  by  architects  who  were  not  devoted 
to  school  architecture  as  a  specialty.  Too  often  the  architect  hav- 
ing the  most  talent  for  wire-pulling,  or  having  the  strongest  friends 
at  court,  would  be  selected  rather  than  the  one  having  the  best 
qualifications  for  designing  school-houses.  The  School  Board  had 
no  authoritative  voice  in  the  matter,  and  the  Superintendent  could 
ouly  advise  and  solicit  and  remonstrate.  Hence  the  slow  progress  ; 
hence  the  perpetuation  of  defects  after  they  are  discovered  and 
pointed  out.  But  the  situation  was  now  materially  changed  for 
the  better.  The  chance  of  getting  a  bad  design  was  immensel}' 
diminished,  and  the  adoption  of  an  undesirable  one  was  impossible 
without  an  exposure  of  its  defects,  if  the  Superintendent  happened 
to  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  firmness.  The  city  architect 
entered  upon  his  work  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  praise.  Four 
primary  and  two  grammar  school-houses  were  the  fruits  of  his  fii^st 
two  years'  studies.  Of  these  the  Prince  School,  on  Back  Bay,  was 
the  one  which  most  distinctly  marked  the  new  departure  in  school 
architecture,  which  we  owe  to  German  pedagogy  and  Mr.  Clough's 
talent,  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  exhibition 
of  the  plans  of  this  building  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  has 

*  Tbosc  provisions  bad  bcco  suggested  in  my  report  for  1S74,  as  follows '  "  If  there  had 
been,  during  ibc  Inst  twenty  yeara,  a  competent  nrcbitect  In  the  employ  of  the  city,  wholly 
devoted  to  Ibis  department,  and  if  tbe  School  Committee  bad  been  in%'cstcd  by  law  with  a 
veto  power  in  regard  to  all  plans,  the  result  would  have  been  tar  better  than  what  we  now 
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already  borne  fruit,  as  was  seen  in  the  prize  designs  exhibited  last 
jear  in  New  York.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  architect  from  giving  this  modest  but  admirable  build- 
ing the  proper  lesthetic  character.  It  is  esi^ecially  interesting  as 
being  the  best  study  preparatory  to  the  master-piece. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years  from  the  time  Mr.  Z. 
Jellison  introduced  into  the  School  Board  an  order  requesting  the 
City  Council  "*  to  procure  a  suitable  lot  upon  which  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  Englisli  High  School, "  the  City 
Architect  received  instructions,  in  January,  1877,  to  prepare  the 
design  for  tliis  double  school-house.  He  took  hold  of  the  project 
with  the  true  art  spirit,  aiming  at  perfection  and  sparing  no  pains  to 
reahze  it.  He  had  in  hand  the  best  information  on  the  subject  to  be 
obtained  at  home  and  abroad.  The  * '  description  "  above  referred  to 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  his  instinictions,  but  such  modifications 
were  made  as  he  and  the  Superintendent  saw  fit  to  agree  uix)n,  and 
they  were  always  in  harmony  on  every  point,  so  that  when  the  latter 
came  to  give  his  official  opinion  on  the  completed  design  as  submitted 
to  the  School  Boaixl,  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  it  except  that 
it  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  School  Board  voted  its 
approval  of  the  design  in  June,  1877,  without  requesting  any 
change  in  its  provisions.  A  copy  of  the  design  was  taken  by  me 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  as  the  best  new  thing  in  the  way 
of  school  progress  Boston  had  to  show,  and  it  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent motives  which  secured  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  by  the 
international  jur}'  on  secondary  education. 

THE   APPROPRIATIONS   AND   COST. 

The  order  to  build,  accompanied  with  the  requisite  appropriation, 
was  not  reached  until  nearly  five  years  after  the  purchase  of  the 
lot.  This  delay  was,  as  has  been  intimated,  pnmarily  due  to  the 
great  fire  and  the  subsequent  financial  crisis.  But  it  must  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  rather  exceptionally'  conservative  views 
respecting  school  expenditures  held  by  the  two  excellent  mayors  of 
tliat  period.  The  incumbent  who  came  into  the  oflflce  of  mayor  in 
1877,  the  Hon.  Frederick  O.  Prince,  taking  a  diflTerent  view  of  the 
matter,  lost  no  time  in  declaring  himself  in  favor  of  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation for  the  building.  I  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that, 
in  taking  this  stand,  he  acted,  not  only  like  a  filial  son  of  his  alma 
mater,  the  old  Latin  School,  but  that  he  acted  in  full  accord  with 
the  noble  example  afforded  by  the  speech  of  Mayor  Quincy,  the 
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younger,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Quincy  Grammar  Sehool-housc  in 
1848,  which  you  so  warmly  commended  for  its  boldness,  in  one  of 
your  publications  of  that  time.  *'As  chairman  of  the  'cit^' 
fathers,'  "  said  he,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  stand  here  and  tell  the 
tax-paying  community  that  we  have  in  this  manner  exi>ended 
$200,000  of  their  money,  and  1  am  confident  tlio  ^question  will  not 
be  asked,  Wh}*  spend  so  much?  Why  si)end  more  for  ix)pular 
education  in  the  city  of  Boston  than  is  expended  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain?"  To  appreciate  the  **  boldness"  of  this  stand,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  $200,000  for  school-houses  in  Boston  then 
was  equivalent  to  upwards  of  a  million  for  that  object  now.  That 
is  the  sort  of  *' boldness"  which  has  made  what  is  best  in  the 
histor}'  of  Boston.  But  the  world  moves,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain  may  now  be  cited  as  one  of  the  foremost  cities  in  the 
world  in  respect  to  liberality  in  expenditures  for  school-houses.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  foremost  among  the  "city  fathers**  who 
supported  the  mayor  in  this  commondablc  measure  was  found  the 
same  gentleman,  Mr.  John  E.  Fitzgerald,  who  ha<l  been,  as  member 
of  the  Common  Council,  the  most  formidable  of  the  opponents 
of  the  purchase  of  the  lot. 

The  first  appropriation  for  the  building,  $350,000,  was  ortlered 
May  25,  1877,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  four  old  school-houses  and  sites,  already  va- 
cated, or  soon  to  be  relinquished,  by  the  school  department,  namely, 
the  Bowditch,  old  Latin  and  English  Ilighi  old  Franklin,  and 
Mayhew,  should  be  ai)plied  to  this  purpose.  It  is  worthy*  of 
remark  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  building,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  estimates  of  the  architect,  was  not  exceeded  in  car- 
rying out  the  design,  except  for  additional  fire-prooftng.  The  land 
was  bought  when  prices  were  at  the  maximum  of  inflation,  but  the 
contracts  for  the  building  were  mostly  made  when  prices  were  at 
the  lowest  point,  a  large  amount  being  thereby  saved. 

The  several  appropriations  were  as  follows  :  — 

The  lot  of  land $280,000 

The  building 350,000 

Fire-proofing  roof  and  floors  (additional)          .         .  33,000 

Heating  and  ventilation    ......  35,000 

Furnishing 60,000 

Half  the  wall,  Clarendon-st.  Church  ....  800 

Placing  statuary 2,000 

Total $750,800 
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Cost  of  building,  not  including  land  and  fiirnisliing,  $418,000, 
or  88.25  per  square  foot  actually  covered. 

THE    CONTRACTS    VIND    CONTRACTORS. 

While  the  contracts  on  the  construction  of  the  building,  including 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  were  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  City  Architect,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings,  Mr.  James  C.  Tucker,  had  charge  of  the  furnishing 
contracts. 

The  testimon}'  of  the  City  Architect  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  contractore  on  the  construction  fulfilled  their  agreements  is 
so  creditable  to  them  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  this 
connection. 

"  The  construction  of  the  building  is  thorough  in  all  lis  parts, 
and  upon  examination  will  be  found  of  good  workmanship.  The 
contractors  exhibited  the  greatest  pride  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
agreements  with  the  cit}*,  and  thei*e  never  was  a  jar  between  the 
architect  and  the  mechanics,  either  on  the  building,  or  in  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts." 

And  what  makes  this  acknowledgment  peculiarl}'  honorable  to 
the  mechanics  is  the  fact  that  the  architect  was  faithful  and  scrupu- 
lous to  the  last  degree  in  demanding  all  that  was  ''  nominated  in  the 
bond."  This  gratifying  result,  which  looks  a  little  like  a  tendency  to 
the  millcimium,  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  due  to  the  good  school- 
ing of  the  Boston  meclianics.  That  this  was  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  —  piling  and  stone  foundations, 
—  which  was  done  much  under  my  e^'e,  happens  to  be  within  mj' 
knowledge.  The  brother  contractors  were  poor  little  emigrant  boys 
in  the  Quincy  School  on  the  occasion  akeady  referred  to  ;  they  were 
of  that  number  of  whom  Mr.  Quincy  said,  '*  Neai-ly  half  of  the  boys 
are  not  American  ;  their  parents  are  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  a  re- 
public ;  but  these  children,  educated  side  by  side  with  our  own, 
will  be  trained  to  become  worthy  citizens  of  this  free  countiy,"  —  a 
prophecy  how  well  fulfilled  in  this  instance  !  I  was  touched  at  the 
pride  they  took  in  having  a  hand  in  this  work,  and  in  doing  it  wi^h 
perfect  thoroughness.  And  the}'  said  to  me,  '*  You  see  in  us  hero 
what  the  public  school  made  us." 
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DESCRflTION. 

Ill  its  general  ari-angemcuts  the  block  plan  consists  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, 423  feet  long  b}-  220  feet  wide,  the  longest  sides,  or  main 
buildings,  fronting  on  Warren  avenue  and  Montgomerj*  street,  the 
Latin  School  occupying  the  former,  and  the  English  High  School 
the  latter. 

There  are  two  courts  within  tuis  block,  of  equal  size,  the  division 
between  the  two  being  made  by  the  location  of  a  central  building, 
which  is  connected  with  the  two  main  street  fronts  by  means  of  a 
transverse  corridor.  These  courts,  as  the  plan  shows,  not  only  af- 
ford the  most  desirable  advantage?  of  ligiit  and  air,  but  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  separate  play-gi'ounds  for  the  pupils  of  each  school. 

Across  the  easterly  end  of  the  block,  and  connecting  its  two 
sides,  are  located  the  drill-hall  and  g3mnasium  ;  and  across  the 
westerly  end,  fronting  on  Dartmouth  street,  a  building,  as  shown 
on  tlie  plan,  is  proposed  to  be  erected  hereafter,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, for  the  accommodation  of  the  School  Board  and  its  officers. 

P2ach  of  the  street  fronts  of  the  main  buildings  is  divided  into 
three  pavilions,  —  one  central  and  two  end  pavihons,  —  the  central 
pavilion  being  more  pronounced  in  its.  proportions  as  to  width  and 
height.  The  main  buildings  have  three  stories  and  a  basement,  the 
latter  being  a  clear  story  facing  the  courts. 

The  style  is  modern  renaissance,  having  all  the  lines  of  strength 
treated  architecturally  in  buff  sandstone,  and  the  frieze  courses 
inlaid  with  terra-cotta,  while  the  back  ground  is  of  Philadelphia 
face  brick.  The  plinth  of  the  street  fronts  is  laid  in  solid  buff 
sandstone,  dressed  and  relieved  with  mouldings.  The  under- 
pi  iming  is  of  dressed  granite. 

The  exterior  ornamentation,  the  designs  for  which  were  furnished 
by  the  well-known  sculptor,  T.  H.  Baillett,  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  classical  elegance  than  for  its  profusion.  It  consists  mainl}'  of 
the  terra-cotta  heads  in  the  gables  of  the  dormer  windows,  the 
terra-cotta  frieze  courses,  the  decoration  of  the  friezes  on  all  the 
piers  and  buttresses,  with  festoons  of  various  designs  m  relief  cut  in 
the  stone.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  festoons  of  oak  and 
laurel  in  high  relief  carved  on  the  spandrels  of  the  grand  entrances. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is  simple ;  longitudinal  comdors 
extend  the  full  length  of  the  main  buildings  and  parallel  with  the 
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street  fronts.  In  the  centrni  pavilions,  opposite  the  ends  of  the 
transverse  corridor,  and  at  its  intersections  witli  tLe  longitudinal 
corridors  are  placed  the  two  grand  entrances,  one  from  eacli  street ; 
these  entrances  are  a  "feiitnre  "  in  the  design.  boUi  intfrnally  and 
externally,  ample  space  being  given  at  the  intersections  of  the 
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grand  corridors  where  they  are  located  for  the  placing  of  statuarj-. 
There  are  also  four  otlicr  entrances  from  the  streets,  two  iu  each 
main  building,  at  the  tcnninations  of  the  longitudinal  corridor,  one 
being  in  each  end  pavilion. 
There  are  eight  staircases,  one  in  each  end  pavilion,  connecting 
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with  the  entrances  al  the  terniinatioDs  of  the  longitudinal  corridors, 
and  two  ii)  cauh  of  the  central  pavilions,  right  and  left  of  the  grand 
entrances  respectively. 

The  drilMiall,  another  "feature  "  in  the  design,  is  on  the  street 
level ;  It  is  1^0  feet  long  on  the  floor,  by  C2  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 
high  ;  above  the  galleries,  which  arc  nt  the  ends,  it  is  IGO  feci  long; 
the  seating  capacity  of  floor  and  galleries  is  sufficient  for  2,500 
persons;  it  has  four  broad  entrances,  nt  the  ends  from  Warren 
avenue  and  Montgomery  street,  at  ibe  sides  from  Clarendon  street 
and  the  eastern  court.  The  floor  is  of  tbielf  maple  plank,  laid  in  a 
solid  bed  of  concrete  ;  it  is  finished  in  natural  materials,  and  is  so 
treated  as  to  get  &  constrnctional  effect  of  open  timber-work,  tlie 
wood  being  of  bard -pine,  shellacked  ami  varnished,  and  the  interior 
wails  of  Philadelphia  face  brick,  laid  in  bright  red  mortar,  and 
trimmed  with  buflf  suiutstone. 

There  arc  4iS  school-rooms,  20  being  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  rcsjiectively,  and  8  on  tlie  thinl  fioor ;  12  receive  tiicir  light 
from  the  courts  ;  the  remaining  36  occupy  the  street  fronts.  The 
typical  school-room  of  this  buiidmg  is  intended  for  35  pupils,  but 
will  nccommo«latc  40  or  more,  accoi-diug  to  the  mode  of  seating 
and  the  size  of  the  pupils ;  it  is  32  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  and 
14  feet  high ;  it  is  lighted  by  4  wiudows,  9  feet  C  inches  by  4  feet 
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6  inches,  placed  on  the  longer  side  G  inches  from  the  ceiling  and  4 
feet  from  tlie  flour,  and  equally  spaced,  with  transom  sashes  bung, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  above  the  sliding  sashes ;  it  hus,  on  the  side 
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opposite  the  nindows,  two  tloors  opening  from  the  corridor ;  over 
tlie  doors  arc  lop-lights  for  veDtilatioo,  ntxl  betwoeo  the  ititwo  liigh 
liglils  liuu^uii  liiugca.  The  pupils  face  the  platform  atone  end  of  the 
room  and  receive  the  light  on  ihdr  left.  Under  the  windows  are 
cabinets  for  coats  and  caps,  there  being  no  separate  rooms  for  this 
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purpose.     Tliere  is  a  closet  sunk  into  llie  oml  wol!,  whore  the  plat- 
form ia,  for  a  teacher's  wardrobe.     This  description  applies  to  most 
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of  the   rooms,  nnd  where  there  is  a  variation  from  it  the  difference 
Is  not  essential. 
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The  assembly  balls  are  on  the  tliinl  floor,  in  the  central  pavilions, 
are  82  feet  long  b}*  62  feet  wide  and  25  feet  high,  each  having  a 
seating  capacity  for  850  pnpils,  with  the  amphitheatre  arrangement. 

The  library  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  on  the  nght  and  left  from 
the  transvei*se  corridor  in  the  central  building,  each  being  54  feet 
long  and  32  feet  wide,  with  octagon  ends  to  catch  the  light  at 
diflferent  angles.  Thgy  are  furnished  with  bookcases  against  the 
wall  on  all  sides,  excepting  the  door  spaces,  made  of  light  oak, 
about  G  feet  high,  with  glass  doors.  The  windows  come  down  to 
the  top  of  the  bookcases.  The  floor  is  of  Italian  marble  tiles,  ia 
white  and  slate  color.  The  walls  are  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
with  light  trimmings.  The  top  of  the  eases  is  ornamented  with 
busts,  and  the  walls  with  valuable  pictui"cs  and  engi*avings. 

Over  the  libraries,  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  on  the  second 
floor,  are  the  lecture  halls  for  the  natural  sciences.  Each  of  these 
has  two  convenientl}'  connected  rooms,  one  for  ph^'sical  apparatus 
and  the  other  for  specimens  of  natural  history. 

Near  the  principal  entrances,  on  the  first  floor  iu  the  central 
building,  there  are  for  each  school  a  teacher's  conference  room,  with 
an  adjoining  reception  room  ;  a  head-master's  office  and  a  janitor's 
room ;  on  the  second  floor  adjacent  to  the  transverse  corridor  are 
2  suites  of  apartments,  each  having  4 1'ooms,  for  janitors'  dwelhngs, 
each  suite  being  connected  with  the  basement  by  a  separate  stair- 
case. 

In  the  central  pavilions,  at  convenient  locations  on  each  floor, 
there  are  ample  dressing-rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
teachers.  The  water-closets  and  unnals  for  the  pupils  are  located 
in  four  sections  winged  out  from  the  principal  staircases  in  the 
central  pavilions,  and  are  arranged  in  tiers,  there  being  two  stories 
of  closets  to  each  stor}'  of  the  building,  one  of  which  is  entered  at 
the  corridor  level,  and  the  other  from  the  half-landing  of  the  stair^ 
case  above.  There  are  six  of  these  tiers  in  each  section,  which  are 
connected  by  a  spiral  staircase  in  a  round  tower  at  the  exterior 
angle  running  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  the 
top  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  large  ventilator.  By  other  means 
in  addition  to  this  the  closets  are  completely  ventilated.  There  are 
two  spacious  drawing-rooms  for  each  school,  on  the  third  floor,  one 
for  model  drawing  and  the  other  for  copy  drawing,  both  having 
side  and  sky  lights,  the  arrangements  ^f  which  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  city  Director  of  Drawing,  Prof.  Walter  Smith. 
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Connected  with  each  of  these  drawing-rooms,  at  either  end,  is  a 
room  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  models  and  copies. 

In  connection  with  the  drill-hall  there  are  two  rooms  for  the 
military  officers,  and  an  armorer's  room,  furnished  with  a  work- 
bench and  the  requisite  tools. 

The  extensive  basement,  besides  the  space  necessar}'  for  the 
steam  boilers  and  the  storage  of  fuel,  affords  a  covered  play- 
ground for  the  pupils.  A  part  of  the  English  High  School  base- 
ment has  been  fitted  up  in  good  taste,  and  with  ever}'  desirable  con- 
venience for  the  occupancy  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Public 
Library.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or  two  of  the  basement  rooms 
may  be  utilized  as  a  refectory  where  the  pupils  may  obtain  a  wliole- 
4Bome  lunch  at  a  moderate  price. 

No  chemical  lahorator}-  was  supposed  to  be  needed  by  the  Latin 
School,  and  hence  none  has  been  provided  ;  but  the  provisions  for 
instruction  in  chemistry  on  the  English  High  School  side  are 
"believed  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  has  3'et  been  reached,  having 
regard  to  the  objects  and  grade  of  the  institution.  The  portion 
of  tiie  block  appropriated  to  this  purpose  is  architecturally  a  de- 
tached building,  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  High  School  build- 
ing, and  facing  Montgomer}'  street,  and  between  it  and  the 
southerly  end  of  the  drill-hall,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  by  fire-proof  walls,  as  far  as  convenience  of  access  would 
allow.  The  general  character  of  this  building  and  its  ventilation 
were  designed  by  the  city  architect.  Credit  for  excellence  in  other 
respects  belongs  to  Professor  C.J.  Lincoln,  instructor  in  chemistry 
in  the  English  High  School,  who  kindly  furnished  the  following 
description  of  this  unique  combination  of  contrivances,  whicn  must 
be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  a  lecture  room  35  feet  by  40,  and 
capable  of  seating  about  100  pupils.  The  room  is  constructed 
with  rapidly  rising  tiers  of  benches,  and  is  fitted  with  a  lecture- 
desk  and  the  ordinary  appliances  of  a  chemical  lecture-room. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  laboratory'  and  accessory  rooms. 
The  former  is  of  a  general  rectangular  shape  35X30,  with  an  alcove 
27X7,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome-like  roof,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  short  steeple  or  cupola.  Of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments the  working  benches  of  the  pupils  are  the  chief  feature. 
These  occupy  the  middle  area  of  the  room,  and  will  accommodate 
44   boys  at  any  one  time.      They  are   made   of   pine,  grained, 
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with  tops  covered  by  white  glazed  tiles,  contain  the  usual  gas  and 
water  piping,  and  are  surmounted  b}'  shelves  for  reagent  bottles. 
Each  pupil  occupies  a  space  of  2  ft.  10  in.  in  length,  and  in  this 
distance  are  constructed  the  drawers  and  closets  for  four  sep- 
arate sets  of  apparatus,  thus  furnishing  storage  for  176  sets 
in  all.  The  old-fashioned  cast-iron  sink,  which  was  so  made 
as  to  serve  as  a  pneumatic  trough,  has  been  rejected,  and 
carthenwaie  bowls,  sunk  to  th6  level  of  the  benches,  arc  substituted, 
one  for  every  two  bo3*s.  The  ventilation  of  the  room  is  accomplished 
b}*  means  of  a  large  wrought-iron  C3iinder,  connecting  with  the 
heating  ai)paratU8  and  supported  in  a  flue  which  occupies  one  comer 
of  the  room,  and  conducts  to  the  cupola.  This  cylinder  has 
been  found  to  heat  the  air  so  as  to  produce  a  current  sufficient  not 
only  to  ventilate  the  laboratory,  but  to  prevent  noxious  fumes  from 
circulatin<]c  throu2:h  the  corridors  and  rooms  of  the  building.  One 
side  of  the  room  is  occupied  b}*  a  '*  hood  *'  or  *'  fume  chamber," 
which  connects  with  the  ventilating  flue,  and  is  emplo3*ed  for  the 
more  noxious  experiments.  A  Richards*  jet  aspirator  bellows  has 
been  constructed  for  general  use.  and  Richards'  jet  aspirator 
pumps  for  rapid  filtration  have  been  attached  to  some  of  the 
desks. 

A  variety  of  steam  baths  to  replace  the  old  water-bath,  for 
evaporation  purposes,  Lave  been  arranged,  and  also  a  dr3'ing  cham- 
ber heated  with  a  steam  coil. 

Connecting  with  the  laborator3'  are  two  small  side  rooms.  One 
is  for  a  balance  and  storage  of  apparatus,  and  can  be  darkened 
for  spectroscopic  experiments.  The  other  is  a  preparing  room,  but 
is  fitted  with  working  desks  and  drawers,  and  is  used  also  as  a 
store-room  for  chemicals. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  there  is  much  that  is  original  in  the  de- 
signs of  the  various  articles  of  furniture  and  apparatus  of  the 
laboratorv,  but  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  and  adopt 
the  best  forms  wherever  they  could  be  found,  while  the  chief  aim 
of  the  di^signer  was  convenience  and  ease  in  use.  In  fact,  the 
latter,  together  with  the  problem  of  what  is  needed  for  an  institu- 
tion of  the  grade  of  a  high  school  was  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
all  its  arrangements,  much  more  than  an3'  ambition  to  have  a  com- 
pletely equipped  laboratory,  which  might  be  excellent  for  a  techni- 
cal school,  but  largely  useless  to  this  school. 

Practicall3'  the  buildings  are  fire-proof  throughout ;  the  corridors 
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are  all  constructed  with  iron  beams  and  brick  arches,  and  laid  with 
a  finished  floor  of  black  and  white  square  Italian  marble  tiles  ;  I  he 
under  sides  of  the  arches  over  the  corridors  are  plastered  upon  the 
bricks,  and  the  beams  covered  with  a  heav}^  coating  of  Keen's 
cement  upon  wire  net-work, —  these  corridors,  in  themselves, 
dividing  the  whole  block  into  four  fire-proof  sections.  The  several 
apartments  are  separated  b}-  massive  brick  walls,  and  all  the  floors 
and  the  spaces  between  the  furrings  upon  the  walls  are  filled  with 
fire-proofing ;  the  staircases  are  wrought  of  ornamental  iron  work, 
built  into  the  brick  masonry,  solid. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  building  are  accomplished  on 
the  s^'stem  of  indirect  steam,  by  aomitting  fi-esh  air  against  the 
heated  coils  in  enclosed  iron  chambers  in  the  basement,  which  is 
conducted  from  them  into  the  rooms,  against  the  windows  or  cold 
surface  ;  the  quantity  of  fresh  heated  air  admitted  in  each  room  is 
sufldcicnt  to  supply  each  pupil  8  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the 
same,  when  vitiated,  being  exhausted  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the 
room  from  where  it  is  admitted,  through  ventiducts  of  equal 
capacit}',  which  continue  direct  to  the  roof;  in  these  ventiducts  are 
inserted  steam-pipes  to  rarefy  the  air  and  keep  up  the  ventilation. 
As  an  additional  means  of  ventilation  the  corridors  are  made  use 
of  by  a  system  of  top-lights  over  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
rooms  and  the  windows  of  the  corridors. 

The  heat  is  supplied  b}^  8  sixteen-foot  steam  tubular  boilers, 
arranged  to  work  on  sections  of  two  boilers  to  a  section.  These 
4  sections  are  grouped  in  the  basement  of  the  central  build- 
ing. 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  libraries  the  walls  wear  the  natural 
whiteness  of  the  skim  coat.  After  the  requisite  seasoning  they  are 
to  be  appropriately  tinted. 

The  floors  and  platforms  of  the  rooms,  with  the  exceptions 
already  mentioned,  are  of  Southern-hard  pine,  while  the  standing 
work  is  of  the  best  white-pinc,  grained  and  varnished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  corridors,  where  it  is  painted  in  parti-color. 

Both  grand  vestibules,  at  the  intersections  of  the  transverse  with 
the  longitudinal  corridors,  are  decorated  with  statuary.  On  the 
Latin-School  side  stands  the  fine  marble  statue  by  Richard  S. 
Greenough,  a  Latin-School  boy,  which  was  procured  b}'  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  school  to  honor  those  who  had  honored  her,  and 
especially  to  commemorate  those  who  had  fallen  in  defending  their 
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country.  This  statue  re])resents  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  school, 
resting  on  a  shield  which  bears  the  names  of  the  deafl  heroes,  and 
extending  a  laurel  crown  to  those  who  returned  from  the  war.  On 
marble  tablets,  on  either  side  of  the  vestibule,  are  engraved  the 
names  of  all  the  scholai's  who  served  with  the  national  forces  with- 
out losing  their  lives.  This  statue,  excellent  alike  as  a  work  of 
art  and  as  an  inspiration,  was  dedicated  in  December,  1870,  with 
an  oration  b}'  William  M.  Evarts  and  a  poem  by  William  Everett, 
both  graduates  of  the  school.  The  cost,  in  its  present  position, 
has  been  $8,000,  the  city  pacing  $1,000  for  placing  it  in  this 
building. 

In  the  grand  vestibule  of  the  English  High  School  stands  an 
extremely  beautiful  group  in  marble,  by  Benzoni,  of  Rome.  The 
subject  is,  ''  Flight  from  Pompeii."  The  pedestal,  octagon  in 
fomi,  is  of  rare  Afncan  marble,  of  a  dark  variegated  color,  with 
8  panels  of  white  marble,  representing,  in  bas-i^elief,  dancing 
girls.  For  this  costly  piece  of  statuary  the  school  is  indebted  to 
the  generosit}'  of  a  graduate  of  the  school,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  a 
wealthy  and  public-spirited  banker  of  Boston. 

FURN1TL*RE    AND    FITTINGS. 

The  school-rooms  are  furnished  on  three  sides  with  the  usual 
wall  black-board,  properly  adjusted  as  to  height  fi'om  the  floor,  and 
tndth,  and  provided  with  chalk-receivers. 

The  closets  for  coats  and  hats  are  placed  in  the  wall  under  the 
windows,  the  doors  taking  the  place  of  wainscoting  on  the  window 
side  of  the  room.  Each  closet  is  divided  into  two  transverse  sec- 
tions, one  section  being  allowed  each  pupil.  Tliere  is  also  for  each 
room  an  umbi*ella  stand,  and  » movable  hat  and  coat  rack  in  the 
corridor. 

The  time  is  l\imi»hed  in  all  the  rooms  by  electric  dials  connected 
with  one  central  clock.  Of  this  system  of  dials  the  makers  sa}', 
"This  system  of  driving  electric  dials  by  one  central  clock  was 
not  invented  by  us,  but  tlie  mechanism  or  machinery  by  which  we 
do  it  is  original.  As  you  well  know,  the  standard  dock  is  wound 
once  a  week,  and  is  driven  by  a  weight ;  the  electric  dials,  of  which 
there  are  over  50  in  the  building,  are  driven. b}'  electricity,  and, 
to  insure  the  performance,  it  is  only  necessar}-  to  keep  the  battery 
in  order.  We  claim  for  this  s^'stem  two  advantages :  first,  uni- 
form time  throughout  the  building ;  and,  secondly,  th^e  is  only 
one  clock  to  be  wound." 
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The  Bchool -rooms  nre  not  yet  alt  fbmished ;  bqcU  as  are,  ore 
provided  with  n  liaiidsome  black-walnut  bookcase,  of  the  Eastlake 
pattern,  four  feet  long,  eigLt  foet  high,  with  closets  and  drawers  in 
the  lower  part.  This  is  lather  in  the  way,  and  Is  lianlly  in  keeping 
with  the  finish  of  the  rooms ;  and,  besides,  it  Is  quite  expensive.  I 
should  ha^'e  preferred  an  inexpensive  case,  made  to  liarmonize  with 
the  finish  of  the  room,  and  placed  above  the  line  of  the  wainscot- 
iog,  in  one  corner,  out  of  the  way. 


The  teachers'  desks  are  of  oak,'  with  drawers  on  either  side. 
The  teachers'  chairs  are  of  the  Quecn-Annc  pattern,  having  black- 
walnut  ftames  and  cano  scats.     The  head-masters'  offices  are  fur- 


nished with  black-waluul  loll  desks  of  the  pattern  shown  in  the 
cuts.     The  libraries,  lecture-rooms,  reception-rooms,  etc.,  have  the 
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osual  flimiture.  Die  lira  wing-rooms  are  as  yet  but  partially  fur- 
nished. The  assembly  lialls  are  scattid  with  individual  chaii-a  or 
perrorated  wood  aii<l  irou  frames,  fastened  to  the  floor. 

On  the  )>latrorm  of  oadi  assembly  ball  is  n  grand  piano. 

The  windows,  to  the  number  of  about  500,  are  furnished 
with  Brintiiall's  patent  sash -elevator,  which  saves  the  sash  and 
glass,  and  does  away  with  the  pole  and  hook  formerly  used  for 
opening  and  closing  windows,  and  at  the  same  time  is  always  ready 
for  u.ae  when  wanted.  The  operation  is  like  tliat  of  raising  and 
lowering  a  flag.  A  brass  pulley  is  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the  top 
of  the  window-frame,  a  cord  is  rove  through  it,  one  end  lieing  made 
liist  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  sosh  by  a  scTew-eye,  and  the  <ither 
end  furnishiil  with  a  hard-nibber  ring,  iell  to  hang  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  sash  ;  pulling  n[>on  this  cord  shuts  the  win- 
dow. For  opening,  there  is  simply  a  cord  rove  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  the  iipi>cr  sash  an  1  the  end  knotted  the  other 
cnit  coming  down  withui  reach   an  i  furnished  with  the  rubber  ring. 

OoH  li.xtni'cs  oftastifiil  designs  arc  put  up  in  the  asst.mbh  halls, 
vestibnii's.  corridors,  an  1  offices   at  an  Lxpensi,  of  43  200 

The  reqHisitc  gymnastic  furnishings  ha\e  not  yet  been  procured. 


The  most  important  article  of  school  fiirnitare  is  the  scholar's 
desk  and  seat.  Yon  are  familiarwith  the  history  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  this  direction.  The  chapter  on  school  furniture, 
in  your  ■'  .School  Architecture,"  contains  all  the  science  of  school 
seating  which  was  known  at  the  time  of  its  publieotion,  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  iron  supports  of  school  desks  were  first  suggested 
bj-  von. 
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All  the  desks  are 
furnished  with  a  glatis 
ink-well,  invented  by 
A.  D.  Albee.  and 
named  the  "  Best," 
which  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction 
in  other  Boston 
schools.  The  fol- 
lowing dcscri|)tion 
and  the  accompany- 
ing sectional  view 
will  show  its  peculiar 
construction  :  — 


an  ibo  dnk.    The  eorcr. 
I  of  poalUoo  by  KcideDl. 


ood->ork  of  Uw  d»k, 


A  part  of  the  scbool-rootnB  has  not  been  seated.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  chnira  and  desks  already  flimished  is  1,114,  all  being  single 
desks.  Of  these  1 ,064  are  of  the  well-known  Boston  High  School 
pattern  (cut  above),  which  has  been  perfected  b3more  than  thirty 
years  of  ex|>erienee.  It  is  my  belief  that  thei-e  is  no  combination 
sujierior  to  this.  The  desk,  which  is  of  cherry,  shellacked  and  var- 
nished, is  2G  indies  long;  the  width  of  the  top  is  20  inches,  the  fall 
lid  being  1  j  inches  wide  and  tlie  flat  5  inches,  at  the  back  of  wliicli  is 
a  back  board  rising  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  just  behind  the  hollow 
for  pens  and  pencils.  The  slope  of  the  fall  is  Ij  inches.  The  fall 
is  provided  with  an  iron  contrivance  to  jirevent  it  from  opening  too 
far,  thereby  straining  the  hinges  and  hitting  tlie  head  of  the  pupil  in 
front ;  and  noise  in  shutting  down  is  prevented  by  two  solid  rubber 
l)ins  in  the  comers  of  the  desk.  There  is  a  hollow  inside  for  pens 
and  i>enoils.  The  former  brace  to  the  iron  stands  of  the  desk  is 
T«i>laccd  by  flanges  or  ears  at  the  top  of  the  sl«nd,  s  inches  long, 
and  llrmly  screwed  to  tile  bottom  of  tbe  desk.  The  cbair  is  of 
maple,  and,  like  the  desk,  is  shellacked  and  varnished.  Tlie  chairH 
and  desks  are  of  one  size,  but  the  iron  stands  are  of  two  heights, 
650  being  of  size  or  Iwigbt  No.  1,  and  the  rest  of  size  No.  2.  The 
castings  were  painted  green  and  bronzed  with  "gold"  bronze. 
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This  furuiture  is  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
will  last  a  eentur}'  with  fair  usage.  It  was  furnished  b}'  A.  G. 
Whitcomb,  of  Boston,  who  is  at  pi^esent  worth iU'  occui)ying  the 
position  in  this  line  which  Samuel  Wales,  Jr.,  occupied  thirty3'ears 
ago,  and  which  Joseph  L.  Ross  occupied  more  recently. 

The  rest  of  the  desks  and  chaii*8,  350,  are  of  another  pattern, 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Wild  &  Co.,  and  put  in  rather 
as  an  experiment.  The  desk,  exclusive  of  the  iron  support,  which 
is  rather  clumsy,  docs  not  differ,  as  to  size  and  sliai>e,  from  the 
'*  Boston"  pattern.  The  chair  or  seat  is  very  different,  having 
two  iron  supports  similar  to  those  of  the  desk.  It  is  made  of 
hard-wood  slats.  2  inches  wide  and  about  2  feet  long,  G  for 
the  seat  and  7  for  the  back.  The  slats  run  longitudinall}*,  and, 
when  not  in  use,  the  seat  ma}'  be  turned  up,  —  a  contrivance  of 
little  use  when  the  seat  and  desk  are  for  a  single  pupil. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

It  remains  now  to  specify  with  distinctness  the  leading  character- 
istics of  this  edifice,  which  in  their  combination  constitute  its 
Buperiority  over  other  school  buildings  hei*etofore  erected  in  this 
country,  and  ix?nder  it  so  interesting  as  a  stud}'  both  by  school-men 
and  architects. 

1 .  A  mere  glance  at  the  plan  reveals  at  once  to  the  e3'e  of  the 
expert  the  capital  i)eculiarity  of  this  block,  which  of  itself  renders 
it  unique  in  American  school  architecture,  namely,  its  arrangement 
around  interior  couits.  This,  1  believe,  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
realization  of  this  court  plan  or  idea  on  a  considerable  scale  in  any 
Bch(X)l-building  in  this  country.  The  most  serious  defects  in  onr 
laige  school-houses  have  resulted  from  the  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  this  itlea  by  our  architects.  This  idea  is  distinctly  foreign  in  its 
application  to  school-houses.  It  is  Mr.  Clough's  great  merit  that  he 
is  the  first  to  give  it  a  prac»tical  application  in  this  country'.  Tbe 
principle  may  be  thus  stated  :  So  plan  the  building  that  it  nkaU  be 
in  no  p'lrt  wider  than  tlie  wiith  of  a  school-room  with  the  width  of 
the  conidnr  added.  We  have  college  and  other  educational  buildings 
with  wings  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but  not  planned  in  accord* 
ance  with  this  principle.  The  superiority  of  this  court  plan  over 
what  may  be  called  the  t<jiid  pkm,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  is 
found  more  espi?cially  in  the  advantages  it  afifords  for  light  and  air. 
So  important  do  I  consider  this  idea  in  school-house  building,  that 
I  dou>*t  whethei*  there  can  be  a  first-class  school-house  of  any  con* 
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siderable  size  in  which  it  is  not  applied.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
solid  plan  may  be  appreciated  bj'  comparing  our  two  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  it,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  our  Girls'  High  School,  with  this  block. 

2.  The  perfection  of  the  school-rooms  is  ^another  of  the  more 
important  characteristics.  It  has  been  said  that  the  I'ooms  are 
not  large  enough.  One  might  as  well  say  that  a  bushel  measure 
is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be.  The  rooms  are  as  large  as 
they  need  be  for  the  objects  hi  vitw  in  planning  them;  and  in 
fact  a  margin  was  allowed  for  a  change  of  views  with  a  change 
of  management.  The  rooms  are  intended  for  the  most  ample 
accommodations  for  35  pupils  of  adult  or  nearly  adult  size. 
But  they  will  accommodate  perfectly  well  forty-two  or  forty-nine 
pupils  of  the  lower  classes,  if  not  extravagantly  seated,  as  to 
distance.  There  are  strong  objections  to  rooms  of  too  large  size 
besides  the  cost  of  construction  and  of  heating.  I  would  not  have 
one  of  the  rooms  one  foot  larger  than  it  is.  The  highest  pedagog- 
ical authority  has  decided  that  a  school-room  for  a  high  school 
should  not  exceed  27  feet  in  length  or  20  feet  in  width,  the  story 
being  14  feet  in  the  clear,  —  and  this  for  49  pupils  of  the  highest 
class.  The  King  William's  Gymnasium,  in  Berlin,  one  of  the 
grandest  school-buildings  in  the  world,  in  the  building  of  which 
the  highest  authorities  in  architecture  and  pedagogy  cooperated, 
provides  for  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class,  18  or  20  years  of  age, 
10.6  square  feet  of  floor  per  pupil.  The  rooms  in  our  building 
furnish  20.6  square  feet  to  a  pupil,  very  nearly  double  that  of 
the  model  Prussian  edifice.  To  adopt  an  extravagant  mode  of 
seating,  and  then  plan  a  building  In  conformity  with  it,  would 
be  a  preposterous  proceeding.  If  it  is  necessary-  to  place  42 
or  49  bo3's  in  one  of  these  rooms,  this  can  be  done  if  the  desks 
are  not  unnecessarily  large  and  placed  at  an  unnecessar}'  distance 
apart.  The  desk  at  which  I  am  writing,  and  have  written  and 
studied  for  ten  years,  is  21 X16  inches.  On  a  floor  32X24  feet  48 
desks  of  this  size  could  be  placed,  leaving  13  feet  for  aisles,  and  13 
feet  of  space  for  the  teacher's  platform,  and  spaces  in  front  and 
rear  of  the  desks.  My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  school-rooms 
of  this  edifice,  taken  as  a  whole,  considering  their  size,  propor- 
tions, ventilation,  and  lighting,  place  it  without  a  rival  in  this 
respect  among  school-houses  of  its  class. 

8.  The  omission  of  the  clothes-room  m  connection  with  the 
school-rooms.     On  the  first  occupancy  of  the  building  it  was  all  at 
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once  discovered  that  the  school-rooms  were  not  provided  with  the 
room  attached  to  them,  for  coats  and  hats,  which  are  now  so  common 
in  our  modern  school-houses.  And  the  cry  was  raised  that  some- 
body had  blundered.  Everybody  concerned  hastened  to  say.  It 
is  not  I.  It  seems  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten  that  seven  years 
beforo,  in  those  conferences  about  the  plan  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
when  there  was  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members  on  each  of  the 
schools  to  be  accommodated,  this  matter  was  considered  in  every 
light  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  that  the  decision  reached  was  to 
dispense  with  the  separate  clothes-room.  Those  forty-two  gentlemen 
were  nominally  resi)onsible  for  that  decision,  but  the  real  respon- 
sibility belongs  to  me.  It  was  my  proposition,  and  my  arguments 
convinced  the  forty-two  judges.  There  is  not  room  to  repeat  the 
arguments  here,  but  I  claim  that  the  omission  of  the  coat-room  is  a 
distinct  merit  in  the  plan,  considering  the  project  as  a  whole. 
In  saying  this,  however,  1  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  it  would  he  better  to  omit  this  provision  in  all  school-houses. 
What  I  maintain  is  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  this  project. 
The  particular  provision  nmde  for  the  accommodation  of  hats  and 
coats,  as  ahead}'  described,  was  not  my  invention.  It  is  an  original 
and  ingenious  devic,  and  may  perhaps  prove  to  have  been  the 
best  contrivance.  But  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  little  carpenter- 
ing, which  may  be  altered,  and  is  not  at  all  a  part  of  the  solid  and 
permanent  structure.  Adequate  seating  for  the  intended  number  of 
pupils  might  be  so  contrived  as  to  leave  room  enough  for  convenient 
and  suflicient  closets  at  the  rear  end  of  the  room,  or  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  windows.  This  suggestion  involves  the  question  of  black- 
boards. It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  with  us  that  every  school- 
room must  be  lined  with  black-boards.  AVe  have  come  to  adopt  our 
teaching  processes  to  this  black-board  theory.  There  are  the 
black-boards,  and  the  teacher  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  not 
teaching  well  unless  he  turns  out  simultaneous  black-board  work 
by  the  acre.  This  is  a  mere  fashion.  The  black-board  is  indis- 
pensable, and  so  is  oral  teaching ;  but  there  may  be  an  excess  of 
chalk  as  well  as  of  talk.  The  crayon  must  not  usurp  the  place 
of  pencil  and  pen.  At  any  rate  two  sides  of  a  school-room 
are  enough  to  cover  with  black-boards,  and  I  am  b}*  no  means 
certain  that  the  German  plan  of  one  or  two  good  portable  black- 
boards is  not  better  than  the  American  plan  of  lining  the  walls.  And 
thus  the  question  of  clothes-rooms  touches  even  the  question  of 
methods  of  teaching.     And  so  every  contrivance  in  the  design  of  a 
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school-house  should  be  determined  upon  consideration  of  aD  its 
relations. 

4.  The  hall  for  military  drill.  This  is  not  a  foreign  idea.  This 
is  the  only  one,  connected  with  a  public  school,  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge.  Some  of  its  numerous  merits,  architecturally 
considered,  have  been  referred  to.  Pedagogically  I  regard  it  as  a 
great  acquisition.  I  hope  the  example  will  be  imitated  wherever 
the  expense  can  be  afforded.  A  secondar}'  but  not  unimpoitant 
consideration  in  favor  of  such  a  hall  is,  that  it  can  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a  grand  assembl}'  hall  for  public  occasions. 

5.  The  g3'mnasium.  Long  ago  it  was  made  a  standing  rule  in 
German}',  that  no  considerable  school-house  should  be  built  without 
having  a  room  for  gymnastics.  In  this  country,  as  yet,  this  feature 
has  been  introduced  only  in  very  exceptional  instances.  This  hall 
is  larger,  I  think,  than  the  great  Tumhalle  of  the  cit}'  of  Berlin. 
But^I  would  not  claim  credit  for  its  size,  which  is  really  larger  than 
is  necessary,  and  was  made  so  large  simply  because,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  cost  no  more  than  a  smalle"  ")ne  wouH.  But  a  suffi- 
cient separate  room  set  apart  for  gj'mnastic  exercises  is  so  excep- 
tional a  provision  in  our  school  architecture  that  this  feature  is 
entitled  to  claim  recognition  as  an  imix)rtant  characteristic. 

6.  The  chemical  building,  both  in  respect  to  its  detached  loca- 
tion, and  to  the  completeness  of  its  fittings  and  equipments,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  such  a  school. 

7.  The  character  of  the  lecture-rooms  for  natural  science,  each 
frith  two  cabinets  attached,  one  for  physical  apparatus  and  the 
other  for  natural-histoiy  collections. 

8.  The  libraries,  both  in  respect  to  their  Aesthetic  character  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  purpose. 

9.  The  ample  provision  for  conference-rooms  for  teachers,  and 
offices  for  the  head-masters  and  Janitors. 

10.  Tlie  unique  and  successful  provisions  for  water-closets  and 
nrinals  on  each  floor  of  the  building.  The  practicability  and  con- 
Tcnience  of  such  an  arrangement  were  firet  made  endent  to  me  in 
visiting  foreign  schools.  The  system  by  which  practical  application 
of  the  idea  is  here  made  is  quite  superior  to  any  other  within  my 
knowledge. 

11.  The  treatment  of  the  assembly  halls.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
amphitheatre  plan,  and  the  individual  theatre  seating.  My  aesthetic 
feeling  inclines  me  to  prefer  a  level  floor  with  straight  oaken 
benches  of  a  good  pattern.  But  their  location  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  central  pavilions  made  it  practicable  to  give  them  the  requisite 
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size,  symmetr}',  proportion,  and  lighting.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
best  models  yet  seen  in  this  country,  and  practically  leave  nothing 
to  desire.  In  respect  to  ornamentation  they  are  yet  unfinished. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  will  in  time  be  appropriately  frescoed,  and  the 
friezes  decorated  with  sculptured  reliefs.  But  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  we  can  dream  of  rivalling  Vienna  in  the  artistic  treat- 
ment of  school  halls.  It  will  probably  be  some  time  yet  l>efore 
America  will  be  able  to  boast  of  a  school  or  college  hall  equal  in 
its  artistic  character  to  that  of  the  Akademische  Gymnasium. 

12.  The  drawing  rooms,  of  the  two  descriptions,  all  spacious, 
and  having  every  desirable  qualit}',  each  being  provided  with  two 
adjoining  rooms,  one  on  either  end,  of  ample  size  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  medals,  copies,  etc. 

13.  The  fire-proofing,  a  characteristic  of  immense  importance^ 
and  never  before  attempted  to  the  same  extent  in  a  school-house 
in  this  country. 

14.  The  iron  staircases,  in  respect  not  only  to  their  fire-proof 
material,  and  rubber-padded  steps,  but  in  respect  to  their  spacious- 
ness, being  nowhere  less  than  six  feet  wide,  and  number  and  con- 
venient arrangqments. 

15.  The  perfection  of  the  lighting  of  every  part  of  the  vast  block, 
and  the  complete  success  of  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilation, 

16.  The  composition  of  the  design,  the  harmonious,  s^'mmetrical, 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  all  its  parts, —  an  arrangement  which 
combines,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  both  aesthetic  and  pedagog- 
ical requirements.  Herein,  in  m}'  judgment,  the  genius  of  the 
architect  is  most  signally  displayed. 

THE   ENDS    IN   VIEW. 

In  elaborating  this  project  regaixl  was  had,  not  only  to  the  ex- 
isting organization  of  the  High-School  instruction  of  the  city,  but 
also  to  its  future  development  in  the  right  direction.  The  ideal  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  future  development  was  much  considered  by  me 
in  connection  with  this  design,  and  this  chapter  of  the  memoirs  of 
m}'  superintendency  would  be  incomplete  without  some  indication 
of  what  that  ideal  was. 

It  was  assumed  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  adequate  second- 
ary instruction  in  all  its  branches  —  that  which  lies  between  the 
limits  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  college  —  should  be  fur- 
nished to  pupils  of  both  sexes,  at  the  public  expense.  This 
principle  has  been  long  practically  realized  in  Boston ;  and  every- 
where throughout  the  civilized  world  the  general  drift  of  public 
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sentiment  is  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  essentially  a  democratic 
principle,  and  its  adoption  marks  the  progress  of  social  and  politi- 
cal equality.  In  providing,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  for 
the  prospective  as  well  as  the  immediate  wants  of  a  great  cit}'  the 
size  of  the  building  should  be  determined  b}'  the  number  of  pupils 
which  can  be  managed  most  economically,  with  due  regard  to  effi- 
ciency, in  one  establishment,  and  not  by  the  exigency,  fancied  or 
real,,of  a  particular  conjuncture.  Such  was  the  consideration  which 
determined  the  size  of  each  of  the  two  school-houses  comprised  in  the 
block,  eight  hundred  pupils  being  assumed  as  the  maximum  number 
for  such  schools. 

It  was  further  assumed  that  separate  education  of  the  sexes,  and 
not  coeducation  in  this  grade  of  the  city  schools,  is  the  normal 
finality  to  which  all  civilization  tends  ;  and  therefore  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  design  had  regard  to  the  best  accommodation  of  one 
sex  only.  It  is  obviously  not  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation 
of  both  sexes. 

Again  ;  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  a  complete  organization  of 
secondary  instruction  for  a  great  cit}*  requires  a  sufficient  number 
of  two  descriptions,  at  least,  of  schools  for  either  sex  ;  namel}',  the 
classical,  the  non -classical,  corresponding  to  the  German  g}'nmasium 
and  real  school,  respectively.  Our  four  central  schools,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  complete  type  of  the  ideal  system  in  m}' 
mind  ;  namely,  for  the  clMsical  course,  the  Bo^'s*  Latin  and  the 
Girls'  Latin  ;  and  for  the  nowclassical  course,  the  English  High  and 
the  Girls'  High.  The  two  central  girls'  schools  are  at  present  well 
accommodated  in  the  grand  building  on  Newton  street ;  but  ulti- 
mately, no  doubt,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  separate  accommo- 
dations for  these  schools,  and  I  trust  that,  in  due  time,  the  Girls* 
Latin  School  will  be  provided  with  a  building  to  match  that  of  the 
Latin  School  for  boys.  The  realization  of  my  ideal  would  then  re- 
quire in  the  future,  more  or  less  distant,  the  gradual  development  of 
the  six  mixed  high  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  into  schools  of 
the  types  of  the  central  schools,  by  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  specialization,  —  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  educational 
progress,  —  as  fast  as  considerations  of  econom}'  will  permit,  and 
increasing  populations  may  demand.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
my  aim  was  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some,  to 
prepare  the  wa}'  for  merging  the  outlying  schools,  or  any  one  of 
them,  into  the  central  schools,  but  to  retain  and  develop  them  after 
the  central  pattern.  Yours,  etc., 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
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In  tlio  Scliool-bouae  on  Bedford  Street,  erected  in  1843-4,  fnr  the  Lat[D 
and  Knjjlixti  I<ip)i  Schooln,  the  former  in  accuDimodaled  in  Ihe  UaU  II,  and 
Class-ruiiiii<>.  C.  (.'.  C,  C.  on  the  IcA  wdc,  and  the  laitcr  in  Ihe  Hall  and  Cluas- 
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In  1748,  the  modest  structure  which  had  accominodated  the 
Latin  School  and  the  family  of  Master  Cheever,  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  a  new  am 
larger  building  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the 
third  floor  of  which  only  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  1816, 
when  the  increased  number  of  pupils  under  Master  Gould,  called 
for  the  use  of  the  second  floor,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Central 
Gmmmar  School.     For  several  years  prior  to  Mr.  Gk)uld's  appoint- 
ment to  the  mastership,  the  Latin  School  did  not  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  families  of  the  city  who  had 
generally  got  into  the  way  of  sending  their  sons  into  the  country 
towns,  and  particularly  to  the  academies  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  to 
be  prepared  for  admission  to  college  and  their  withdrawal  thus  per- 
haps contributed  largely  to  keep  the  school  in  an  unprogressive 
state — taking  from  it  both  the  pupils  and  the  parental  interest  and 
intelligence,  which  are  the  life  of  every  public  school.     The  vigor- 
ous administration,  personal  popularity,  and  better  scholarship  of 
Mr.  Gould,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  generally,  placed  its  course  of  instruction  in  extent 
and  thoroughness  on  a  level  with  the  best  academies  of  the  country 
towns,  and  made  it  the  natural  head  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.     With  an  improvement  in  the  classical  course  destined  for  col- 
lege, there  grew  up  a  demand  for  a  more  thorough  literary  and  sci- 
entific training  for  boys  who  were  destined  fOr  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  which  found  their  appropri- 
ate preparation  in  the  College — and  the  English  High  School  was 
established  in  1821,  to  meet  this  demand.     The  establishment  of 
the  English  High  School  for  boys,  very  naturally  created  a  desire 
for  similar  advantages  for  the  girls,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  1825,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to 
an  extension  of  the  studies  and  a  prolonged  attendance  of  the  girls 
in  all  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1829.     The  discussion  and  final  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  art  of  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  females 
as  teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  girls,  in  1852,  which, 
m  a  few  years,  became  also  a  High  School  for  the  same  class  of 
pupils,  and  thus  the  System  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  rises  fi'om 
the  broad  basis  of  Primary  Schools,  through  its  natural  expansion 
of  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools  into  the  Latin,  English,  and 
Girls^  High  Schools,  and  a  Normal  Course  in  the  latter  for  at  least 

the  largest  number  of  teachers — the  female  teachers  of  the  city. 

28    • 
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The  New  Building  on  Dartmouth  Street,  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exerclEeH  23d  FebruRrj,  ISSl,  occupie§  ui  irca  of  4,flO0  feet  between 
Montgomery  Street  and  Warren  Avenue,  ind  CMt,with  the  site  (tSSO.OOOX 
«760.CKI0. 

The  Biiildin);.  although  in  block  and  extemall;  single,  la  actuillj  double, 
each  part  having  Kubslanliallj  the  same  accomniodations,  (40  school  rooms 
earh  20. R  squnre  feet  for  S5  pupils.) 


1'.  L.  R.  I'hfsical  Lecture  Boon 

I..  K.  Lecture  Room. 

C.  C.  Cabinals. 

C,  L.  Chetnic»l  I«b«r»tor7. 

B.  R.  Bohool  Rooms. 


J.  J.  Janitor'a  Llviog  Bo< 

X.  X.  Boy'B  W,  C's. 

C.  B.  Committee  Room. 

r  O.  Private  UHloe. 

O.  O.  Ofllce. 
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E.  H.    ExbibttioQ  HbII. 
S.  B.    School  Room, 
D.  R.    Drawing  Boom. 
L,  &.    Lectors  uid  Hodsl  Draw- 
ing Boom. 


S.  B.  School  Board  HaU. 
C.  B.  Commitlee  Room. 
L.         Lobbj. 
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Dedicatory  Exercises,  February  22,  1881. 

[Abridged.] 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  building  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Public 
Latin  and  the  English  High  Schools  took  place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1881.  beginning  at  10  o'clock,  a.m.,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools :  Charles  L.  Flint  (Ohtwrman),  The 
hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  audience  consisting  of  more 
than  three  thousand  people,  drawn  together  by  an  absorbing  interest  in 
the  occasion. 

After  inyocation  of  divine  blessing  ^y  Rey.  William  Bamet  Wright, 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Frederick  O.  Prince,  received  the  keys  of  the 
new  building  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings, 
and  said : 

In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  I  accept  from  you,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  City  Government,  these  keys,  in  token  of  the  delivery  of 
Eossession  of  this  building,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Boston 
ratio  and  English  High  Schools,  and  its  consecration  to  the  purposes  of 
public  education.  In  appropriating  the  large  sum,  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  of  dollars,  required  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  con- 
struction, the  citizens  have  shown  their  ancient  and  traditional  interest 
in  the  cause  of  free  schools.  By  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  this 
stnicture  now  passes  from  the  control  of  the  city  to  that  of  the  Board  of 
School  Committee  ;  and  we  of  this  Board,  and  our  successors  in  office, 
must  watch  well  that  the  great  trust  thus  reposed  in  us  is  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, so  that  the  objects  for  which  this  costly  temple  was  erected  may 
be  successfully  accomplished. 

The  formal  ceremonies  of  this  dedication  require  me  to  deliver  these 
keys  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  and  this  accom- 
plished, OQT  duties  at  this  time  are  performed.  Before  making  this  deliv- 
ery, I  ^idh  to  say  a  few  words  touching  these  schools,  which  their 
importance  and  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  seem  to  demand.  Both 
of  these  schools  are  venerable,  not  only  for  their  ^reat  age,  but  for  their 
great  success  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  organization.  They 
both  antedate  our  existence  as  a  city.  The  Latin  School  was  established 
in  1635,  the  English  High  School  in  1821. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  education  of  the  people  was  the  early  care  of 
the  colonists.  The  number  of  learned  men  among  them  was  most  extraor- 
dinary, when  we  consider  the  character  of  those  who  generally  settle  a 
new  country.  It  has  been  said — and  I  believe  truly  said — ^that  between 
1630  and  1690  there  were  in  New  England  as  many  graduates  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  as  could  be  found  in  any  population  of  the  same  size 
in  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Savage,  in  his  history  of  New  England,  as- 
serts that  during  the  first  part  of  that  period  there  was  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  a  Cambridge  jnttduate*  for  everv  two  hundred  and  Ififty 
inhabitants,  '*  besides  sons  of  Oxford  not  a  few. 

They  declared  in  their  laws  that  it  was  "  barbarous"  not  to  be  ableper- 
fectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  to  know  the  general  laws.  They 
went  further,  and  declared  tfa^t  "  skill  in  the  tongues  and  liberal  arts  is 
not  only  laudable,  but  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Their  zeal  in  this  respect  was  well  shown  by  their  action  touching 
Michael  Powell,  the  ruling  elder  of  the  Second  Church  of  Boston. 
There  had  been  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a  minister  to  take 
charge  of  this  congregation,  and  for  a  few  years  Mr.  Powell  conducted 
the  worship,  and  so  satisfactorily  that  he  would  have  been  ordained 
teacher,  had  not  the  Oeneral  Cfourt  interfered  and  dechu^  that  it 
'  would  not  suffer  one  that  was  illiterate,  as  to  aeadenUeal  education,  to 
be  called  to  the  teaching  office  in  such  a  place  as  Boeton."    Mr.  Powdl 
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"  was  a  man  of  sense  and  good  character,  and  the  objection  to  him  was 
not  that  he  was  a  layman,  but  that  he  was  wanting  in  learning." 

The  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  uniyersal  education  was  so  strong 
as  to  induce  the  passage  of  laws  for  its  accomplishment,  and  as  early  as 
the  year  1649  every  New  England  colony  except  Rhode  Island  made  pub- 
lic instruction  compulsory  by  law.  Eveiy  town  containing  fift^  house- 
holders was  required  to  support  a  school  for  reading  ana  writing,  and 
eyery  town  containing  one  hundred  householders,  a  grammar  school,  with 
a  teacher  competent  "  to  fit  youths  for  the  university."  They  felt,  in  the 
elo<]^uent  words  of  the  committee  who  recommended  in  after  years  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  English  High  School,  "that  to  preserve  tranquillity 
and  order  in  a  community,  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  society  and  free 
government,  and  promote  the  nappiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people, 
there  must  be  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Liberal  as  our  citizens  are  to-day  in  their  appropriations  for  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  they  give  no  more — perhaps  not  so  much — as  the 
colonists  six  years  after  their  landing,  when  the  subscription  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  school-master  was  circulated,  headed  by  *'  the  Governor, 
Mr.  Henry  Vane,  Esq,"  for  ten  pounds,  and  Deputy  Governor,  John 
Winthrop,  and  Richard  Bellingham,  each  for  the  same  sum;  forty-two 
others  of  that  poor.  God-fearing  but  letters-loving  community  subscribing 
according  to  their  ability.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  felt  with  the  great  Ro- 
man statesman  and  philosopher,  that  we  cannot  confer  a  greater  benefit 
upon  our  country  than  by  instructing  and  giving  a  proper  airection  to  the 
minds  of  our  youth.  Quid  munus  Reipuhlicm  maju9 — meliusve  afferre 
passumui — quam  si  juventutetn  docemus  et  bene  erudimus, 

I  have  never  seen  any  reliable  description  of  the  school-house  where 
this  first  Latin  school  was  located  ;  but  it  was  not  probably  more  elegant 
or  more  imposing  in  its  architecture  than  the  first  church,  whic]i  had  mud 
walls  and  a  thatched  roof.  It  was  situated  in  School  street,  very  near  the 
spot,  if  not  on  it,  where  the  statue  of  Franklin  now  stands;  so  that  the 
location  of  that  memorial  of  the  great  philosopher  and  constant  advocate 
of  popular  education,  on  the  site  where  he  received  his  first  instruction, 
was  appropriately  chosen.  For  many  years  most  of  the  young  men  were 
here  prepared  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  so  that  during  its  long 
existence  it  has  well  discharged  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  law  under 
which  it  was  established,  *to  fit  youths  for  the  university,*  and  I  think 
that  it  has  been  generally  found  that  the  graduates  of  this  school  were  as 
well  if  not  better  fitted  than  those  of  other  schools. 

The  English  High  School  had  its  origin  in  the  want  that  was  felt  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  for  a  school  where  those  who  had  not  the  wish, 
or  were  without  the  means,  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education,  might  receive 
instruction  in  some  of  the  branches  of  practical  importance,  generally 
taught  only  at  colleges.  As  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  in 
June,  1820,  by  the  town,  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  an  Eng- 
lish Classical  School,  says,  **the  mode  of  education  now  adopted,  and 
the  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  taught  at  our  English  grammar 
schools,  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  nor  otherwise  calculated  to  bring 
the  powers  of  the  mind  into  operjition,  nor  to  qualify  a  youth  to  fill  uss- 
fully  and  respectably  many  of  those  stations,  both  public  and  private,  In 
which  he  may  be  placed.  A  parent  who  wishes  to  give  a  child  an  educa- 
tion that  shall  fit  him  for  active  life,  and  shall  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
eminence  in  his  profession,  whether  mercantile  or  mechanical,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  him  a  different  education  from  any  which  our 
public  schools  can  now  furnish.  Hence,  many  children  are  separated 
from  their  parents  and  sent  to  private  academies  in  this  vicinity,  to  acquire 
that  instruction  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  public  seminaries."  At 
a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  qualified 
to  vote  in  town  affairs,  lield  in  Faneuil  Hall,  January  15,  1821,  it  was 
voted,  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote,  only  three  voting  in  the  negative,  to 
establish  an  English  Classical  School,  upon  a  plan  recommended  by  the 
School  Committee.  The  school  was  opened  in  May,  1831,  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Deme-street  Grammar  School-house.    In  18^  it  was  removed 
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to  Pinckner  street,  and  ia  1844  to  Bedford  street,  where  it  occapied  the 
same  building  with  the  Latin  School,  until  it  was  established  here. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Piiilbrick,  for  many  years  the  able  8a- 
perlntendent  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  assertion,  in  1»84,  "  that  from  the 
day  of  its  establishment  this  school  has  been  one  of  singular  excellence; 
never  in  its  history  has  there  been  a  period,  ever  so  short,  when  it  was 
not,  as  a  whole,  admirably  managed  and  instructed." 

We  have  the  opinion,  also,  of  an  eminent  foreigner  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  now  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  one  of  the  most  ar- 
dent advocates  of  public  provision  lor  higher  education,  when  he  visited 
this  school  in  1865,  said  in  his  report  to  the  British  Parliament,  that  it 
was  a  "school  which  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  place  under  a  glass  case 
and  bring  it  to  ^gland  for  exhibition  as  a  type  of  a  thoroughly  useful 

middle  school It  is  the  one  above  all  others  that  I  visited  in 

America,  which  I  should  like  the  Commissiners  to  have  seen  at  work,  as 
I,  myself,  saw  it  at  work  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  very  type  of  a  school 
for  the  middle  classes  of  this  country,  mani^ed  in  the  most  admirable 
spirit,  and  attended  by  Just  the  sort  of  boys  one  would  desire  to  see  in 
such  a  schooL  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  and  as  accomplishing  the  end  at 
which  it  professes  to  aim,  the  English  High  School  at  Boston  struck  me 
as  the  model  school  of  the  Uniteof  States. 

This  day  is  memorable  and  dear  to  our  citizens  and  to  all  Americans  as 
the  natal  anniversary  of  the  Father  of  his  country.  I  invoke  the  bles- 
sings of  his  spirit  on  these  two  institutions,  that  they  may  not  only  instil 
into  our  youth  the  desire  for  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  so  as  to  lead 
them  through  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  to  cultivate,  as  Tully  has  well 
said,  in  our  mortal  life  the  pursuits  of  heaven ;  but  may  also  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  a  lofty  patriotism,  that  there  may  be  always  here,  where  Wash- 
ington first  drew  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  those  who  will 
make  every  sacrifice  for  its  defence. 

The  Mayor  then  tendered  the  keys  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  High  Schools,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint  (for  twenty-five  years  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture),  who,  on  receiving  the  same,  after 
acknowledging  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  City  Government,  the 
tuste  of  the  City  Architect,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Contractors,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Head-Master  of  the  Latin  School  (Moses  Merrill): 

I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  intrust  these  keys  to 
you.  They  are  the  symbols  of  your  authority. . . .  You  are  at  the  head  of 
the  oldest  free  public  school  in  this  country.  It  was  the  work  of  men 
strugfi^ling  with  the  hardships  and  the  gloomy  isolation  of  colonial  life, 
but  determined,  let  what  would  come,  that  learning  should  not  be  buried 
in  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  If  there  ever  was  a  case  where  men 
builded  better  than  they  knew,  it  was  that  of  the  early  fathers  of  New 
England,  when  they  started  to  embody  in  a  material  and  practical  form 
the  declaration  of  their  great  spiritual  leader  (llev.  John  Cotton?),  **that 
government,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  all  the  young,  has  the  right  to 
compel  the  people  to  support  schools."  They  applied  that  principle  for 
the  first  time  here,  in  the  establishment  of  this  school,  only  five  years 
after  the  settlement  of  this  place  and  while  the  little  colony  was  still  hang- 
ing almost  on  the  verge  of  despair.  The  history  of  the  school,  therefore, 
dates  back  to  the  early  infancy  of  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  founding  of  Harvard  College,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more  it  was  recrarded  as  *'lhe  principal  school  of  all  the  colonies, 

if  not  in  all  America." To  make  such  changes  as  may  be  needed  from 

time  to  time  in  the  course  of  studies,  to  keep  the  school  in  the  line  of 
growth  and  progress  so  as  to  accomplish  the  highest  results,  will  require 
constant  watchfulness,  consummate  skill,  and  an  untiring  devotion. 

To  the  Head-Master  (Francis  A.  Waterhouse)  of  the  English  High 
School  Mr.  Flint  remarked* 
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The  great  school,  to  the  head-mastership  of  which  you  have  been  called, 
derives  its  highest  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  essentially,  a 
finishing  school.  Ita  graduates,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  enter 
directly  upon  the  practical  bu^ess  of  life.  Its  functions,  therefore,  as 
well  as  its  traditions,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  its  neighbor,  the 
Latin  School,  and  ita  course  of  studies  ought  to  be  broader  and  laid  out 
for  dUSerent  ends.  It  had  its  origin  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  1 5th  of  January , 
1821.  Its  first  head-master  was  chosen  on  the  19th  of  February,  1821,  and 
opened  the  school  in  the  following  May,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  for 
sixty  years,  its  pride  and  its  crowning  glory  have  been  to  give  to  the 
young  men  of  this  city  an  education  that  should  fit  them  for  eminence  in 
their  profession,  whether  it  be  clerical,  mercantile,  or  mechanical.  This 
object  it  has  accomplished,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  well,  as  the  long 
list  of  its  graduates,  many  of  them  the  most  prominent  men  in  all  the 
practical  walks  of  life  in  our  midst,  abundantly  shows. 

Both  Mr.  Merrill  and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  on  receiving  the  keys  to  their 
respective  portions  of  the  building,  made  appropriate  acknowledgments, 
— the  former  citing  the  precepts  of  Solomon  as  embodying  the  first  and 
the  last  lesson  of  his  school: 

"Get  wisdom;  get  understanding;  forget  it  not,  neither  decline  from 
the  words  of  my  mouth;  forsake  her  not  and  she  shall  preserve  thee;  love 
her  and  she  shall  keep  thee.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore 
get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.  Exalt  her  and 
she  shall  promote  thee;  she  shall  brinf  thee  to  honor  when  thou  dost 
embrace  her.  She  shall  five  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace,  and  a 
crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to  thee." 

Both  masters  expressed  acceptance  of  Cicero's  commune  vineulum  of 
science  and  letters: 

"  All  branches  of  knowledge  which  tend  to  the  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  the  mind  have  a  common  bond  of  union  and  a  certain  close 
relationship  to  one  another."  The  more  one  knows  the  better.  But  no 
mind  can  grasp  all  knowledge.  A  selection  must  be  made.  We  think 
we  have  the  best  selection  on  our  side;  they  think  they  have  the  best  on 
the  other  side.  But  there  need  be  no  quarrel.  The  two  schools  will 
occupy  the  building  in  peace,  in  the  spirit  of  an  admission  recently  made 
by  an  eminent  scientist  in  England  (Prof.  Huxley),  who  said:  "  I  am  the 
last  person  to  question  the  importance  of  genuine  literary  education,  or 
to  suppose  that  intellectual  culture  can  be  complete  without  it.  An 
exclusively  scientific  training  will  bring  about  a  mental  twist  as  surely  as 
an  exclusively  literary  training." 

Before  calling  on  the  €k>vemor  of  the  State,  who  was  present  both  as  a 
graduate  and  teacher,  and  as  Chief  Magistrate,  Mr.  Flint  dwelt  on  the 
Importance  of  parental  discipline  and  sound  instruction  at  home,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  self -activity  in  the  scholars. 

Gov.  Long  responded  at  some  length : 

As  a  part  of  the  great  educational  system,  which  from  the  first  the 
Commonwealth  has  fostered,  these  two  noble  schools  belong  to  Massa- 
chusetts.... The  Latin  School  has  been  not  more  a  nurseryof  classical 
learning  than  of  a  better  than  classical  love  of  country.  Within  these 
walls  the  sculptured  marble  weeps  over  the  record  of  its  patriot  martvrs. 
The  names  that  have  won  Massachusetts  most  glory  for  statesmanship, 
eloquence,  letters,  the  pulpit,  and  all  welldoing,  are,  many  of  them, 
written  on  its  rolls.  If  it  could  be  typified  in  some  life-like  form,  hold- 
ing in  its  grasp  not  a  spear  but  a  book,  surmounted  not  by  a  helmet  but 
by  a  scholar's  cap,  it  would  well  represent  our  Massachusetts  common 
schools  and  stand  as  the  American  Palladium,  its  eyes  flashing  fire  at  any 
desecrating  touch,  conscious  that  npon  its  preservation  forever  depends 
the  safety  of  the  Republia 
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Amid  all  this  architectural  Tastness  and  conyenience  how  the  ima^na- 
tion  tries  to  picture  the  homely  shed  that  once  stood  in  the  rear  of  King's 
Ohapel !  The  successive  steps  of  the  Latin  School  from  hoiise  to  house, 
wide  as  is  the  divergence  from  the  first  to  the  hist,  are,  however,  only  in 
keeping  with  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Whether  the  cause  of  good  learning  has  kept  pace  with  the  enlargement 
of  its  temples  and  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  votaries  is  not  so 
certain.  One  mi^ht  doubt  it  in  the  presence  of  Winthrop,  who  sits  here 
a  graduate  of  this  school,  his  vigor  unimpaired,  chosen  out  from  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  people,  not  more  for  his  great  ancestral  name  than 
for  his  scholarship  here  first  acquired,  to  be  the  orator  of  the  next  great 
centennial  of  the  American  repuUic. . 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  one  ol^ect  of  education,  forever  and  now,  is 
not  to  make  the  mind  a  storehouse  full-crammed,  not  to  dissipate  it  in  the 
shattering  endeavor  to  grasp  all  knowledge,  but  to  enable  a  man,  what- 
ever his  faculties  or  resources,  to  command,  to  use,  to  appl^  them  to  the 
full, — if  he  lift  a  hammer,  to  strike  the  nail  on  the  head, — if  he  cleave  a 
log,  to  strike  it  in  the  venr  center, — if  he  argue  a  cause,  to  drive  straight 
at  the  heart  and  the  under8tanding....The  difference  of  one  man  from 
another  is  less  in  power  than  in  the  use  of  power. . . . 

NobUsM  oblige!  In  her  poverty  Massachusetts  gave  from  her  scanty 
store  that  learning  might  not  perish.  Have  no  fear  or  distrust  of  her 
generosity.  That  all  l^r  sons  might  be  scholars  she  has  cheerfully  borne 
the  heaviest  burden  upon  her  lal^r  and  her  sweat.  And  nobly  nitherto 
has  the  scholar  responded  to  the  obli^tion,  in  his  own  self-respect,  in  his 
lojalty  to  her,  in  his  patriotism,  in  his  usefulness  in  the  world.  May  it 
still  be  his,  going  out  from  beneath  this  favored  roof,  with  the  mantle  of 
three  centuries  now  settling  down  upon  it,  to  show  that,  dubbed  to  grander 
service  than  that  of  ancient  knight,  the  scholar  is  noblest,  not  when  his 
attainments,  which  he  owes  to  the  common  contribution,  lift  him  aside 
fh>m  his  fellow-men,  but  when  they  equip  and  inspire  him  to  mingle  with 
them,  to  shed  among  them  his  own  better  influence,  and  to  spread  abroad 
— himself  an  example — those  qualities,  named  in  the  legislative  act  of 
1789,  of  piety,  justice,  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country,  benevolence, 
industry,  moderation,  and  temperance,  which  are  the  best  "humanities," 
"which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  on  which  the  republican 
constitution  is  structured." 

The  Chairman  then  callea  on  Hon.  Robebt  C.  Winthrop.  who 
responded  as  follows: 

The  dedication  of  a  massive  and  magnificent  school-house  like  this— 
destined  as  we  hope  and  trust,  not  only  to  outlast  all,  however  young,  who 
are  ^thered  here  to-dav,  but  to  be  uie  resort  of  our  children  and  our 
chilaren's  children  in  a  far  distant  future — is  an  occasion,  I  ne«d  not  say, 
of  most  impressive  and  most  suggestive  interest. . . . 

May  that  fear  of  God  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that  love 
of  God  which  casteth  out  all  fear,  take  possession  of  their  hearts;  and 
may  his  blessing  be  on  all  their  worthy  enorts,  both  as  boys  and  as  men  I 
But  let  them  never  forget  that,  under  God,  thej  are  to  be  the  masters  of 
their  own  fate,  and  of  their  own  future.  It  will  not  be  in  their  stars, — 
no,  nor  in  thelir  school-houses,  however  humble  or  however  grand, — but 
in  themselves,  if  they  are  underlings,  or  if  they  shall  grow  up  to  the 
stature  of  the  noblest  patriotism  and  public  usefulness.  There  can  be  no 
real  failure  for  those  who  are  true  to  themselves. 

The  old  Latin  School  is  now  taking  possession  of  its  fifth  local  habita- 
tion. We  can  trace  it  along  from  its  first  rude  tenement  of  mud  walls 
and  thatched  roof,  as  the  Mayor  has  just  described  it,  to  another,  and 
another,  and  still  another,  more  substantial  and  commodious  structure, 
until,  at  last,  this  grand  consummation  has  been  reached.  The  fifth  act 
opens  in  triumph,  and  the  old  school  enters  to-day,  hand  in  hand  with  its 
accomplished  younger  sister,  upon  a  far  more  spacious  and  splendid 
theatre.  Need* I  say,  need  any  one  tell  them,  that  larger  expectations  will 
rightfully  be  cheri^ed  of  Uiose  who  are  to  enjoy  these  laiger  opportuni* 
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ties  and  advantages  f  May  we  not  reasonably  call  on  every  Boston  tx>y, 
who  enters  these  wide-spr»Eul  gates  and  shining  archways,  not  to  allow  all 
the  improvements  to  be  confined  to  the  mere  material  structure,  the  mere 
outward  shell,  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  character  of  the  schools  shall  take 
on  something  of  the  proportions,  something  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  buildmg  which  the  city  has  so  sumptuously  provided  for  them; 
and,  still  more,  to  see  to  it  that  his  own  individual  character  shall  not  be 
wanting  towards  making  up  the  precious  mosldc  of  ah  institution  worthy 
of  such  a  home  and  BUGtk  a  history. 

I  might  almost  venture  to  conceive  that  some  one  of  the  young  scholars 
aroundus  at  this  moment — and  more  than  one— mi^ht  catch  an  inspiration 
from  this  very  scene,  and  from  all  its  rich  associations  and  utterances, 
and,  recalling  that  exquisite  stanza  of  Holmes's  "  Chambered  Nautilus," 
with  all  its  marvelous  transmutations  and  transmigrations,  might  say  to 
himself,  as  he  retires  from  these  impressive  ceremoSes>— 

Build  thee  more  Ptately  numBione,  O,  my  sonl, 

Ae  the  »wift  neavont  roll  I 

Leave  thy  lowvAolted  pact  I 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  laat, 
Shat  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vait. 

Till  thoa  at  length  art  f  rce,— 
Leaving  thine  ontgniwn  ahell  by  life*B  snieating  tea  t 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chahrman,  Pxt>f.  William  R 
BooERS  remarked: 

As  I  look  around  and  see  tbe  bright  faces  of  the  scholars  of  the  Latin 
School  and  of  the  English  High  School,  I  cannot  help  telling  them  of  my 
sympathy  as  an  old  teacher,  who  has  been  conversant  with  the  minds  of 
youth,  with  their  tempers  as  well  as  their  intelligence,  and  saying  to  them 
that  they  are  to  be  their  own  teachers,  and  in  the  largest  measure  must  be 
their  own  teachers,  if  they  are  to  grow  to  a  proper,  intellectual,  and  vig- 
orous manhood.  Let  us  remember  that  if  we  strive,  we  rise  in  striving, 
mnd  that  the  strenuous  effort  of  the  student  himself  is  what  chiefly  edu- 
cates him;  not  by  the  cramming  of  knowledge  as  it  is  commonly  called; 
not  by  the  accumulation  of  facts,  but  by  the  invigoration  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties,  qualifving  him  to  deal  with  all  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  nature,  and  with  all  the  interests  of  patriotism,  benevolence,  and  in- 
dustrial activity  in  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 

Rev.  Samubl  E.  Lothrop,  D.  D.  ,  a  pupil,  and  for  thirty  years  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  English  High  School: 

I  sympathize  with  everjrthing  that  His  Honor  the  Ma^or  and  several 
other  persons  have  said  about  tne  Latin  School;  I  subscribe  to  all  of  it  ; 
but  the  thins  that  more  especially  interests  me  here  to-day  is  the  English 
High  School.  Indirectly  and  directly  my  interest  in  that  school  covers 
fifty  years  of  my  life.  1  remember  perfectly  when  it  was  instituted. 
Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  was  its  first  master.  He  has  grown  old,  and  the 
infirmities  of  vears  have  come  upon  him,  but  the  work  that  he  did  as  the 
first  master  of  the  English  Hi^h  School  left  an  influence  that  is  living 
and  strong  and  wide-spread  to^ay.  He  deserves  to  be  remembered  here 
by  all  of  us  with  gratitude  and  reverence.  He  impressed  upon  that 
school  many  noble  qualities,  that  have  since  remained  with  it,  and  mark 
it  to  this  day. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Solomon  P.  Niles,  who  had  followed  Mr. 
Emerson  in  the  charoe  of  a  private  academy  in  Lancaster,  one  of  the 
wisest,  tenderest,  noblest  men  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  was  under  his 
instruction  from  1819  to  1824  at  Lancaster  and  Cambridge.  The  next 
master  was  Thomas  Sherwin,  my  classmate  in  college  and  friend,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  being  the  successor  both  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr. 
Kiles.  For  twenty-six  years  (from  1848)  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  School,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  initiatory  steps  which  have 
resulted  in  this  large,  commodious,  grand  building.  I  remember,  sir,  the 
annual  dinner  of  1880.    At  that  dinner,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Armstrong)  pr»- 
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aided,  and  the  medal  boys  (as  ^ell  as  the  masteis  and  sub-masters  and 
ushers  in  the  schools)  were  present,  and  before  the  speaking  began,  came 
down  from  the  ealleries,  walked  over  the  platform  and  were  intioduced  to 
the  Gk>Ternor  01  the  State,  the  Mayor,  and  other  city  officials.  Mr.  Everett, 
then  in  the  first  year  of  his  office  as  governor,  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  said  that  Boston,  in  its  eight  or  ten  (that  was  all  we  had)  small,  plain, 
unpretending  brick  buildings  for  its  public  schools,  had  monuments 
grander  in  their  purposes  and  results  than  could  be  foimd  in  all  the  ruins 
of  Rome  or  Greece  or  Egypt,  or  any  civilization  that  had  preceded  us. 
If  Mr.  Everett  were  present  to-day,  he  would  stand  by  his  thought  of  the 
importance  of  public  schools,  but  would  be  compelled  to  greatly  enlarge 
the  number  and  to  characterize  the  si  ructures  where  those  schools  were 
carried  on,  as  attractive  and  magnificent,  as  well  as  substantial,  convenient, 
and  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Let  us  stand  by  the  free  common  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  convert  them  into  weak,  narrow,  sectarian, 
and  denominational  institutions. 

Let  us  go  for  a  progressive  popular  education  that  shall  more  and  more 
lead  the  advancement  of  the  world.  Our  common  schools  especially 
should  be  upheld,  enlarged,  advanced,  and  made  all  that  they  ouglit  to  be  ; 
and  I  cannot  look  upon  that  man  as  a  ffood  citizen,  loyal  to  the  State  and 
the  nation,  loyal  to  the  great  ideas  andprinciplea  that  have  made  this  re- 
public what  it  is,  and  can  alone  preserve  it,  who  denounces  our  system  of 
popular  instruction,  who  ecofb  at  our  public  schools,  who  endeavors  t6 
destr^v  their  usefulness,  break  them  down,  and  convert  them  into  secta- 
rian, denominational,  miserable,  narrow  schools.  Let  us  stand  by  the  free 
common  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  if  we  would  have  our  State  con- 
tinue what  it  is  and  what  it  has  been. 

Rev.  Phillifs  Brooks^  D.D.,  a  pupil  of  the  Latin  School  in  Bedford 
street,  responded  to  the  summons  of  the  Chairman: 

The  thing  which  links  tliis  school-house  with  all  the  school-houses  of 
the  generations  of  the  past, — the  thing  that  links  together  the  great 
schools  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  schools  of  old  Greece,  and  the 
schools  of  the  Hebrews,  where  the  ;^outh  of  that  time  were  found 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  their  wise  rabbis, — is  the  perpetual  identity  of 
the  moral  purposes  of  knowledge.  The  methods  of  knowledge  are 
constantly  changing.  The  school-books  that  were  studied  ten,  twentv, 
thirty  years  ago  Ii^ve  passed  out  of  date ;  the  scholars  of  to-day  do 
not  even  know  their  names ;  but  the  purposes  for  which  our  school- 
books  are  studied,  the  things  we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  them,  the 
things  which,  if  they  are  properly  taught  and  studied,  the  scholars  of 
to-day  do  get  out  of  them,  are  the  same ;  and  so  across  the  years  we 
clasp  hands  with  our  own  school-boy  davs. 

I  have  alwavs  remembered, — it  seemed  but  a  passing  impression  at  the 
moment,  but  it  has  never  left  me, — how  one  day,  when  I  was  going  home 
from  the  old  Adams  School,  in  Mason  street,  I  saw  a  little  group  of 
people  gathered  down  in  Bedford  street ;  and,  with  a  boy's  curiosity,  I 
went  into  the  crowd,  and  peeped  around  among  the  big  men  who  were  in 
my  way  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  I  found  that  they  were  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  a  new  school-house.  I  always  felt,  alter  that,  when  I 
was  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  there,  and  ever  since,  that  I  had  a  little  more 
right  In  that  school-house,  because  I  had  happened,  by  that  accident  of 

rissing  home  that  way  that  day  from  school,  to  see  its  corner-stone  laid, 
wish  that  every  boy  in  the  Latin  School  and  High  School,  and  every  boy 
in  Boston,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  here,  who  is  ever  going  to  be  in  these 
schools,  could  be  here  to-aay.  I  hope  they  will  hear,  in  some  way  or 
other,  through  the  echoes  that  will  reach  them  from  this  audience,  with 
what  solemn  and  devout  feelings  we  have  here  consecrated  this  building 
to  the  purposes  which  the  old  building  so  nobly  served,  and  in  the  serv- 
ing of  which  it  became  so  dear  to  us  all ;  to  tbe  preservation  of  sound 
learning,  the  cultivation  of  manly  character,  and  the  faithful  service  of 
the  dear  country,  in  whatever  untold  exigencies  there  may  be  in  Uie  years 
to  come,  in  which  she  will  demand  the  service  of  her  sons. 
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Dr.  Waterston  appends  a  note  to  his  remarks  in  the  dedicatory 
exercises  of  the  Boston  Latin  and  English  High  School  Building 
in  Dartmouth  Street,  2 2d  of  February,  1881,  on  the  probable  rela- 
tion of  Rev.  John  Cotton  to  the  genesis  of  the  Latin  School: 

On  the  fourth  day  of  September,  1638,  in  the  ship  Oriffin,  of  three  hun- 
dred tou8.  came,  among  others,  John  Cotton,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  a  powerful  and  influential  preacher  in  connection  with  St.  Botolph's 
in  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  it  would  be  natural  to  connect  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school  with  John  Cotton?  One  strong  leason  for  so  doing 
would  be,  that  he  was  not  only  distinguished,  before  he  came  to  these 
shores,  for  ability  and  learning,  but  from  the  moment  he  landed  here  he 
was  universally  welcomed,  and  became  the  acknowledged  center  of  vast 
influence  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
famous  Thursday  Lecture,  which  through  all  our  early  colonial  history 
held  so  conspicuous  a  place,  and  also  the  accompanying  Market-day, 
sanctioned  by  order  of  the  Court,  had  their  origin  in  him;  and  they  both 
alike  had  their  antecedents  in  his  personal  experience  at  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire. Was  there,  then,  anything  corresponding  with  the  idea  of 
such  a  school  as  this  earliest  school,  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  for 
80  many  years  Cotton  had  labored? 

As  early  as  1554,  Queen  Mary,  in  the  flrst  year  of  her  reign,  made  a 
grant  to  the  corporation  of  Boston  **for  the  purpose  of  establMing  and 
maintaining  a  Free  Grammar  School  in  the  town" 

In  the  Corporation  Records  of  Boston,  England,  there  are  the  following 
entries: 

In  1578  it  was  agreed  that  a  **Dictionarye  shall  be  bought  for  y*  Scol- 
lers  of  y*  Free  Scoole  &  the  sameboke  to  be  tyed  in  a  cheyne,  &  set  upon 
a  deskc  in  y*  scoole,  w hereunto  any  scoller  may  have  accesse  as  occasion 
shall  serve; "  and  in  1601  the  corporation  purchased  two  dictionaries  —  one 
Greek,  the  other  Latin  —  for  the  school,  *' the  schoolmaster  to  keep  the 
8ame/<7r  the  use  of  the  scholars" 

"In  1618,  a  committee  consisting  of  D'.  Baron,  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
and  two  others,  was  appointed  to  examine  M'.  Emuith  &  report  whether 
he  be  fit  to  exercise  the  office  of  Usher  in  this  school.'' 

Thus,  as  the  Thursday  Lecture  and  the  Market  day  of  old  Boston  were 
transferred  to  the  New  Boston,  through  the  known  agency  of  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  through  this  agency,  the  Free 
Grammar  School  in  which  Latin  was  taught,  and  in  whose  administration 
he  had  taken  part,  was  transplanted  here. 

There  is  another  coincidence  between  John  Cotton's  new  and  old 
home.  The  records  of  the  English  Boston  of  1642  show  that  the  master 
of  the  grammar  school  had  **a  house  rent  free";  and  in  the  American 
Boston  we  find  that,  in  1645.  it  was  ordered  that  fifty  pounds  be  allowed 
to  the  master,  and  *'a  house  for  him  to  live  in." 

The  condition  of  the  Latin  School  about  1800,  as  well  as  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  later  and  different  types,  is  admirably  told  by 
Mr.  Everett  in  the  following  address  in  1855: 

"  It  was,  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  last  April,  Fince  I  begfln,  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennett  street. 
The  reading  school  was  under  Master  Little,  (for  **  Yount  Ameiica  "  bad  not 

Xet  repudiated  that  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  t)y  Master  Tilestone. 
[aster  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature — six  feet  four,  at  least 
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—  ttnd  iomewhat  wedded  to  the  fNWt  lie  straggled  earnestly  against  the  change 
then  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  u,  anoinsistvd  on  our  saying  monoomeni 
and  natur.  But  I  aoouired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought,  in  those  days,  a 
▼ery  tolerable  knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray^s  abridgement  of  English  grammar, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  yuar  could  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  American  Pre- 
ceptor. Master  Tikstone  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  school.  He  set  the 
copies  himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing 
as  improvement,)  been  changed  very  little  for  the  better.  NLister  Tik*stone  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  his  calling  as  a  writing  mas- 
ter, in  what  might  liave  seemed,  at  first,  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.  The 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  boon  contracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life,  by  a  burn, 
but  were  fixed  in  just  the  ptwition  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknife,  and  nothing  else. 
As  they  were  also  considerably  indorated,  they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument 
of  discipline.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  wh.ch  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle. 
His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity  shop  of  confiscated  balls,  tops,  pen- 
knives, marbles,  and  jewshorps;  the  accumulation  of  fi>rty  years.  [  desire,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  htm  with  gratitude,  for  he  pat  me  on  the  track  of  an  acquisition 
which  has  b;^n  extremely  useful  to  me  in  afWr  life — ^that  of  a  plain  legible  hand. 
I  remained  at  these  schools  about  sixteen  months,  and  liad  the  good  fortune,  in 
1804,  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private  school  kept 
by  Mr.  £xekiel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire^  and  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by 
his  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton, I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
pression. It  was  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  I^rticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  Bo»«ton  Latin  School  ought  to  be,  from  the  spacious 
and  commodious  building  in  Bedford  street,  con  form  but  little  idea  of  the  old 
school  house.  It  contained  but  one  room,  healed  In  the  winter  by  an  iron  stove, 
which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney,  built  down  ft*om  the  roof,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  l>eing  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  by  bars  of  iron.  Tlie  boys  had  to 
take  their  turns,  in  winter,  in  coming  early  to  the  school-house,  to  open  it,  to 
make  a  fire,  sometimes  of  wet  logs  and  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  other  com- 
bustibles, to  sweep  out  Uie  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the 
snow  to  the  street.  These  were  not  very  fiMcinnting  duties  for  an  urchin  of  ten 
or  eleven  ;  but  we  lived  throufrh  it.  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  ibr  having  to 
turn  our  hands  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  wna  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books— or  of  the 
same  class — in  Latin  and  (rreek,  as  are  read  now ;  but  in  a  very  cursory  and 
superficial  manner.  There  vrm  no  attention  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  langoa* 
ges,  to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the  niceties  of  con- 
stfnction,  still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse, 
till  years  afterwards  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally  required  a 
little  aid  in  that  way.  Tlie  subsidiary  and  illustnttive  branches  were  wholly  nn- 
known  in  the  Latin  School  in  1805.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of 
reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  aH 
ancient  building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walls 
of  our  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  elcotrio  telegraph.  If  our  children,  who 
possess  all  these  appliances  and  aids  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their  parenta, 
they  will  be  much  to  blame. 

At  this  school  in  1806, 1  had  the  satisfiiotion  to  receive  the  Fronklm  medal^ 
which,  however,  as  well  as  that  received  at  the  English  school  in  1804,  during  my 
absence  from  the  country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose.  I  begged 
my  friend,  Dr.  SturtlefT,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace  them^^these  precious  tro« 
phies  of  my  school-boy  days — at  my  expense,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  He 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  keep  his  word  ;  but  as,  in  addition  to  his  other  numerons 
professional  and  official  occupations,  he  is  engaged  in  editing  the  records  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colony,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folio,  and  is 
bringing  out  the  work  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  volumea  a  year,  I  suppose  I  mntl 
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excuse  him  for  not  attending  to  my  medals,  althongh,  like  Julius  CsBsar,  the  doo* 
tor  possesBCS  the  faculty  of  doing  three  or  four  thuigs  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
with  great  precision  and  thoroughness. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  schools  of  Boston  have  improved  within  fifty  years,  beyond 
what  any  one  will  readily  conceive,  who  has  not,  in  his  own  person,  made  the 
examination.  I  have  made  it  myself  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  School,  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  others.  The  support  of 
the  schools  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  care  of  the  city  government ;  and  the 
public  expenditure  upon  them  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  I  had  occasion,  last  week,  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
subject,  to  a  gentleman  from  a  distant  State,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  the 
richest  individual  in  Boston  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  buy  better  schooling  for 
his  son,  than  the  public  schools  fbmish  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen,  he  was 
lost  in  admiration.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boston  themselves  realize,  as  they 
ought,  what  a  privilege  they  possess  in  having  that  education  brought  to  their 
doors,  for  which  parents  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  home ;  for  we  may  well  repeat 
the  inquiry  of  Cicero,  **  Ubi  enun  ant  jncnndius  morarentur  quam  in  patria,  aut 
pudioitJus  continerentur  qoam  sub  ocnlts  parentnm,  ant  minore  sumptu  quam 
domi  r* 

In  a  word,  sir,  when  the  Public  Library  shall  be  completed,  (and  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  city  government  it  is  making  the  mostsatisfitctory  progress,)  which 
I  have  always  regarded  as  the  necessary  supplement  to  our  schools,  I  do  really 
think  that  Boston  will  possess  an  educational  system  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
world. 

Let  me,  sir,  before  I  sit  down,  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  sucoeas, 
who,  as  medal  scholars  are  privileg^  to  be  here.  The  reward  they  have  now 
received  for  their  early  efTorts  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to  fbture  exertion ;  with- 
out which  the  Franklin  medal  will  1^  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  them. 
But  let  them  also  bear  their  honors  with  meekness..  Of  their  schoolmates  of 
both  sexes  who  have  fiuled  to  obtain  these  coveted  distinctions,  some,  less  endowed 
with  natural  talent,  have  probably  made  exertions  equally  if  not  more  meritori- 
ous ;  some  have  M\ed  through  ill  health  Some,  whom  yon  now  leave  a  good 
way  behind,  will  come  straining  after  yon  and  perhaps  surpass  yon  in  the  great 
race  of  life.  Let  your  present  superior  good  fortune,  my  youug  friendfi,  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  inspire  you  with  considerateness  and  kind  feeling  toward  your 
schoolmates.  Let  not  the  dark  passions,  and  base,  selfish,  and  party  feelings  which 
lead  grown  men  to  hate  and  vilify,  and  seek  to  injure  each  other,  find  entrance 
into  your  young  and  innocent  bosoms.  Let  these  early  honors  lead  you  to  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  you  have  dis- 
tanced in  these  school  day  rivalries,  or  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  prevented 
from  sharing  with  you  the  enjoyments  of  this  day ;  and  as  you  may  not  all  know 
exactly  what  the  eleventh  commandment  is,  I  wiU  end  a  poor  speech  by  telling 
you  a  good  story : 

The  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher  was,  in  his  younger  days,  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  his  person  and  character  were  alike  unknown. 
Stripped  of  everything,  he  wandered  to  the  honse  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
in  search  of  shelter  and  relief,  craving  assistance  as  a  brother  clergyman.  The 
dignitary,  struck  vrith  h»  squalid  appearance  after  the  wreck,  distrusted  his  tale, 
and  doubted  Iiis  character;  and  said  that,  so  fiir  fWmi  being  a  clergyman,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  many  commandments  there  were.  *'  I  can  at 
once  satisfy  yon,"  said  the  Archbishop,  ^^  that  I  am  not  the  ignorant  imposter  you 
take  me  for.  There  are  eleven  commandments."  This  answer  confirmed  the 
dignitary  in  his  suspicions,  and  ho  replied  with  a  sneer,  **  Indeed,  there  are  but 
ten  commandments  in  my  bible  ;  tell  me  the  eleventh  and  I  will  believe  you." 
'*  Here  it  is,"  said  the  Archbiahop,  ^*A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another." 

He  prsfeth  iMst,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  lovetb  us, 
He  mads  and  k>vstb  all. 
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DBDIOATIOW  OF  THE   KVBIIETT  SCHOOL-HOUfll. 

The  new  §ohool-building  erected  on  Northampton  street,  named  the  Everett 
School-honse,  in  honor  of  that  distingoished  orator  and  friend  of  edaoation,  was 
formally  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  September,  by  the  Twual  exerciees,  which  took 
place  in  the  large  upper  hall  of  the  building.  This  building,  which  is  erected  on 
a  plan  which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  school -buildings,  is  6nished 
and  furnished  throughout  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  all  respects  may  be 
regarded  as  a  model  Boston  school-house.  The  firtt  floor  over  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  fire-proof,  an  improvement  which  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  house* 
hereafter  constructed. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  His  Honor  Mayor  linooln  and  the  members  of 
the  City  Government,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,'  President  Felton,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  and  others. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  chanting  ^*  The  Lord^s  Prayer,''  by  the  pupils. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy  then  read  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  after  which  a  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs.  '  A  commemorative  song,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Rufas  Leighton,  was  sung.  Alderman  Bailey,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  then  delivered  the  keys  of  the  school-house  to  Mayor  Dn- 
coin,  who  responded  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  Alderman  Bailey,  and  then  handed 
the  keys  to  Mr.  £.  F.  Thayer,  Chairman  of  the  local  School  Committee.  Mr. 
Thayer  made  a  few  remarks  and  presented  the  keys  to  Mr.  George  B.  Hyde, 
Principal  of  the  Everett  School.  A  dedicatory  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Adams,  was  sung  by  the  pupils.  Mr.  Everett  was  then  introduced 
by  the  Chairman,  and  made  the  following  address  :— 

▲DDBXBS  or  XDWABD  XVXBKTT. 

Mr.  Chairman : — You  will  easily  believe  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
occasion  that  has  called  us  together.  The  dedication  of  a  new  first  class  school- 
house  is  at  all  times  an  event  of  £ir  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  than  many  of  the  occurrences  which  at  the  time  attract  much  more 
of  the  puiilic  attention,  and  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  pages  of  histoiy.  The  house 
which  we  this  day  dedicate  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  school  which  had  already,  as 
the  Dwight  school  for  girls,  estabiishi'd  an  enviable  reputation  among  the  sister 
institutions.  It  is  now,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  transferred,  with  the  happiest  prospects,  to  this  new,  spacious  and  admirably 
arranged  building — a  model  sch(M)l- house,  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  model  sohnol. 
1  hope,  as  a  friend  to  education  from  my  youth  up,  I  should  duly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  such  an  event ;  but  you  have  kindly  given  me  a  reason — to  the 
strength  of  which  it  would  be  affectation  to  seem  insensible — for  taking  a  peculiar 
interest  in  this  day's  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  highest  honors  which  can  be  paid  to  an  individuals-one  of  the  most 
enviable  tokens  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives — is  to 
connect  his  name  with  some  permanent  material  object,  some  scientific  discovery, 
some  achievement  in  art,  some  beneficent  institution,  with  reference  to  which,  by 
word  or  by  deed,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  fellow-men. 
Hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  on  the  continent  recall  the  memory  of  the  great 
ami  good  men,  who,  in  peace  and  in  war,  founded  and  sustained  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  country.  Science  gives  the  name  of  the  astronomer  to  the  comet, 
whose  periodical  return  he  has  ascertained.  Botany  commemorates  her  votaries, 
in  the  fiowers,  and  the  trees — the  Kalmias,  the  Dahlias,  the  Robinias — which  they 
first  discovered  and  described.  The  fosinil  relics  of  the  elder  world  are  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  geologists  who  first  exhumed  them  from  their  adamantine 
graves  ;  and  we  can  not  but  feel  that  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature 
is  gratified  by  these  assooiations. 

But  what  are  these  lifeless,  soulless  substances,  these  mute,  inanimate  bodies  in 
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the  beriTens  abiive,  or  the  earth  beneath — the  vaporous  comet,  the  fading  flower, 
the  extinct  animal,  whose  very  skeleton  is  turned  into  stone — compared  with  an 
institation  like  this — a  living  fountain  of  eternal  liglit,  a  flower  garden  planted  in 
each  succeeding  year,  with  g».*rniB  of  undying  growth  ;  a  nursery,  beneath  whoee 
fostering  wings  so  many  immortal  spirits  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  paths  uf  duty, 
usefulness,  and  happiness;  and  in  which  you  permit  roe  to  hope  that  my  poor 
name  will  be  kindly  remembered,  as  long  us  the  schools  of  Boston  shall  retain 
their  name  and  their  praise  in  the  land  ;  and  that  1  am  well  aware  will  be  as  long 
as  BosUm  herself  shall  retain  her  place  on  the  earth's  surface ;  for  as  lung  as  there 
is  a  city  council  to  appropriate, a  dollar,  or  a  treasurer  to  pay  it,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  voted  and  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Devoted  for  a  pretty  long  life  to 
the  public  service,  in  a  variety  of  pursuits  and  occupations,  laboring,  I  know  J  may 
say  diligently,  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  though  sometimes  with  erring  judgment, 
yet  always  with  honest  purpose,  for  the  public  good,  at  home  and  abroad,  1  frankly 
own,  sir,  that  no  public  honor,  compliment,  or  reward,  whiqh  has  ever  fallen  to 
my  lot,  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  association  of  my  name  with  one 
of  these  noble  public  schools  of  Boston. 

They  are  indeed,  sir,  the  just  pride  and  boast  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  and  it 
ia  with  great  propriety  thiit  yt»u  select  the  17th  of  September  for  the  dedication  of 
a  new  school-hou^e.  As  the  corporate  exiist«nee  of  the  city  dates  from  that  day, 
so  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  its  continued  prosperous  growth — to  its  per- 
petuated life — than  the  organization  of  one  of  these  admirable  institutmns.  What 
ofiering  to  our  beloved  oity,  on  this  its  two  hundred  and  thirtieth  birthday,  can  we 
present  to  her  more  appropriate,  more  welcome,  moro  auspices  of  good,  than  the 
means  of  educating  eight  hundred  of  her  daughtirs  7  Nor  is  it  the  birthday  of 
our  city  alone.  On  this  day,  seventy-three  years  ago,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  forth  to  the  people  from  the  hand  of  the  peerless  chief,  who, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  commanded  all  their  respect  and  united  all  their 
afiection.  The  best,  the  only  hope  under  Providence,  that  we  may  long  enjoy, 
we  and  our  children,  the  blessing  which  it  secures  to  us  as  a  united,  happy,  and 
prosperous  people,  is  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  enlightened  patriotism  of 
which  these  free  schools  are  the  great  living  fountain. 

We  are  accused  sometimes  by  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  with  being  a  little  given  to  S4-lf- 
laudation.  I  donH  think  that  the  worst  feult  of  a  community,  though  it  may  be 
carried  too  far  for  good  taste.  But  it  implies  at  least  the  possession  of  something, 
which  we  not  only  ourseWes  think  worthy  of  praise,  but  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  held  in  esteem  by  otfaeni.  For  I  really  do  not  think  we  habitually 
over-praise  the  common  schools  of  Boston.  Not  that  they  are  perfect ;  nothing 
human  is  perfect .  but  I  must  think  it  as  liber.d,  comprehensive  and  eflicient  a 
system,  as  the  imperfection  of  human  affiiirs  admits.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  entire 
population  of  both  sexes  a  thorough  education  in  all  the  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. If  there  is  a  class  in  the  community  so  low  that  the  system  does  not  go 
down  to  them,  it  is  for  causes  which  no  system,  established  by  municipal  authority 
in  a  free  country,  can  overcome.  In  all  cities  as  large  as  Boston,  there  mnst  be 
some  hundreds  of  unhappy  children,  such  as  those  to  whom  I  alluded  last  Satur- 
day, (it  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  see  them,)  whose  wretched  parents  prefer 
sending  them  into  the  streets  to  beg,  to  gather  chips,  to  peddle  lozenges  and  news- 
papers, rather  than  to  send  them  to  school.  But  with  reasonable  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  the  oity  does  certainly,  as  I  have  said,  provide  the  means 
by  which  a  thorough  education,  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, may  be  attained  by  all  her  children. 

The  cost  at  which  this  end  is  obtained,  bears  witness  to  the  liberality  of  the 
oity.  I  perceive  by  the  Auditor's  report,  that,  for  the  last  financial  year,  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  school-houses,  amounted  to  $373,668.61  ; 
for  school-houses,  $144,'202.67,  making  a  total  of  ^51 7,37 1.2&— $17,371  over  a 
half  a  million  of  dollars  for  a  single  yenr.  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  education  than 
IS  made  by  any  city  or  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  school-house,  whose  dedication  we  are  assembled  to  witness,  is  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  girl's  school ;  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  invite  a  few 
words  on  female  education. 
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ENTRODDCTION. 

Madame  Henrietta  Brbtmann  Schradbr,  whose  personal  relations 
to  Froebel  as  neicc  and  pupil,  gave  her  exceptionally  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  his  peculiar  views,  as  expounded  in  the  family,  and  to  young 
candidates  and  mothers  at  Keilhau  and  Dresden,  and  whose  own  experi- 
ence in  Kindergarten  work  has  been  eminently  successful,  has  under  her 
personal  superintendence  an  establishment  in  Berlin,  which  deserves 
special  study.  Of  her  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work,  the  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz  Bniow  speaks  as  follows  in  her  "  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,"  pub- 
lished in  1874: 

Of  the  Kindergartners  (FroebeVs  early  scholars)  who  participated  In 
the  Teachers*  Meeting  in  tlie  Hall  of  tlic  Liebenstein's  Baths,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1851,  1  was  specially  interested  in  seeing  Henrietta  Brey- 
niann,  one  of  Froebel's  favorite  pupils,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  a 
Kindergarten  founded  by  the  Sattlcr  family  in  Schweinfurth.  I  had 
become  acquainted  with  her  at  the  time  of  my  first  knowledge  of  Froebel, 
and  was  delighted  by  her  amiability,  Iier  talents,  and  her  zeal  for  the, 
cause.  More  and  more  intimate  as  time  went  on,  we  often  worked  together, 
especially  in  Brussels,  where  I  invited  her  during  my  residence  there  to 
undertake  the  instruction  in  Froebel's  method  for  a  six  mouths'  course, 
arranged  by  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  teachere,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  part  in  a  Kindergarten  instituted  there.   • 

Fraulein  Breymann  (now  Frau  Schrilder  in  Berlin,  wife  of  the  railroad 
director)  is  one  of  those  advocates  of  Froebel's  education  who  hold  fast 
to  the  method,  and  strive  to  overcome  that  which  generally  in  its  practice 
is  merely  mechanical;  and  to  keep  up  its  true  spirit. 

The  institution  founded  by  her  and  her  sisters  in  Watzum,  near  WOlfen- 
buttel,  was  the  first  known  to  me  which  took  up  Froebel's  method  for 
part  of  its  programme,  as  a  necessar}'  branch  of  instruction  for  general 
female  culture,  and  carried  it  through  successfully.  Frau  Schrader  agreed 
with  me  in  considering  the  training  of  the  female  sex  for  its  educaUonal 
calling  in  Froebel's  method  as  the  first  condition  of  making  it  useful  in 
the  general  reform  of  educati(m.  In  this  sense  she  works  with  her  hus- 
band, who  is  a  true  follower  and  cloar-sigliled  advocate  of  the  cause,  in- 
cur Universal  Educational  Union,  which  is  striving  specially  to  secure  the 
chief  end  of  the  reform  bv  the  complete  application  of  the  method.  She 
is  also  one  of  the  decidecl  op'.wnents  of  the  ever  wider-spreading  super- 
ficiality in  the  cultivation  of  Kindergartners,  which  is  now  thought  to  be 
a  purely  mechanical  calling,  with  the  time  of  learning  the  art  reduced  to 
a  few  months,  while  a  year  is  scarcely  long  enough  for  the  majority  of 
the  somewhat  uncultivated  young  girls  who  study  it. 

With  these  opportunities  of  knowing  her  uncle's  views,  and  of  seeing 

his  own  work  with  children,  mothers,  and  kindergartners,  tested  also  by 

her  own  successful  experience,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  establishment 

which  she  has  organized  and  conducts  in  Berlin,  for  as  near  an  approach 

to  Froebel's  own  views  and  method,  as  we  can  now  have.    The  interesting 
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account  given  by  Mrs.  Aldrich  of  her  visit  to  this  establisbincnt,  and  the 
valuable  contribution  made  by  Miss  Lyschinska,  Superintendent  of  Method 
in  Infant  Schools  under  the  School  Board  for  London,  in  her  volume  on 
"the  Educational  Value  and  Chief  Applications  of  the  Kindergarten 
Principle,"  the  outcome  of  the  author's  association  with  Madame  Schrader, 
for  years  as  pupil  and  friend,  induced  us  to  address  a  note  for  further 
information,  to  which  we  received  the  following  reply: 

LETTEB  TO  EDITOR  OF  AMERICAN    JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Dear  Sir: — In  response  to  your  inquiry  I  take  great  pleasure  in  send- 
ing you  a  few  lines  about  our  establishment,  No.  16  Steinmetz  Strasse, 
and  explaining  to  you  the  principles  upon  which  I  have  founded  and  now 
direct  it.  This  is  no  easy  task.  First  of  all,  my  health  is  not  strong;  then, 
I  am  sr»  much  taken  up  by  practical  life  that  it  is  but  seldom  I  can  And  the 
time  and  quiet  necessary  for  writing;  and  last,  it  is,  I  think,  very  difficult 
to  put  the  practice  of  child  culture  clearly  and  concisely  into  written 
words.  These  are  but  cold  interpreters  of  the  warm,  living  experiences  of 
daily  practice;  they  cannot  lay  hold  of  what  are  often  the  most  important 
points  in  the  life  of  children.  This  essence  of  things,  in  its  volatility, 
variety,  and  outward  irregularity  of  form,  cannot  be  analyzed  and  clearly 
expressed.  It  is  only  by  living  with  children  that  we  can  bo  made  to 
understand  it,  and  you  would  learn  more  by  an  hour's  visit  to  our  Kinder- 
garten than  by  long  written  explanations,  which,  in  regard  to  practice, 
are  what  a  dried  and  preserved  flower  is  to  a  fresh  and  blooming  one. 

Kindergartens  are  generally  conducted  on  too  rigid  principles  of  math- 
ematical regularity.  People  seem  to  believe  that  when  there  ib  a  law. 
there  must  also  be  indexible  regularity,  not  understanding  that  law  and 
method  can  be  found  in  irregularity  of  appearance,  and  also  that  the 
children's  life  cannot  bear  this  regularity,  in  the  measure  now  given,  as 
it  makes  too  great  a  pressure  upon  their  intellectual  powers,  changing 
thus  the  purpose  of  the  Kindergartens,  and  making  of  them  schools  for 
little  children. 

Frocbel's  intention,  on  the  contrary,  was  just  to  work  against  such  a 
precocious  and  one-sided  intellectual  development.  He  desired  to  give  a 
good  moral  direction  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  children,  to  afford 
them  opportunities  of  developing  their  feelings  in  union  with  intellectual 
culture  and  development,  but  so  that  the  latter  should  not  become  thtf> 
starting  point  in  early  education. 

He  thought  that  the  daily  cares  and  business  of  the  mother  and  the 
conditions  of  the  child's  own  life  were  the  best  materials  for  education, 
by  putting  the  child  in  a  loving  and  active  relation  to  the  surrounding 
world,  fastening  him  to  it,  producing  love  in  him  by  giving  him  oppor- 
tunity of  loving,  developing  the  principle  of  action  through  the  exertion 
itself,  thus  making  the  child  gather  a  treasury  of  intuitions  and  experi- 
ences which  are  the  only  sensible  basis  for  the  later  development  of  thought. 

In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  mother's  activity,  of  which  the  child  is  a 
partaker,  and  so  far  as  it  is  kept  in  unison  with  the  care  and  love  due  to 
others,  becomes  the  central  point  out  of  which  the  child  is  guided  to  the 
culture  and  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  the  "uter  world,  and  adding  to 
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it  the  occupations  provided  by  Froebel,  he  is  also  initiated  into  the  begin- 
iiin::?8  of  industry  and  art. 

Frocbcl's  intention,  when  he  provided  mothers  with  work  and  occupa- 
tions for  their  little  children,  was  not  only  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such 
occupations  in  the  family,  but  also  to  transplant  through  his  Kindergarten, 
into  public  education,  a  corner  of  family  life,  putting  thus  in  practice 
Pestalozzi's  demands,  expressed  as  follows: 

'*  Whensoever  the  care  and  forethought  of  parents  fail  to  the  child,  be 
it  in  regard  to  his  material,  intellectual,  or  moral  welfare,  this  want  must 
be  attended  to  in  order  that  he  may  attain  to  his  dignity  as  a  human  being. 
When  this  is  not  done,  you  may  open  schools  10  him,  provide  him  with 
as  much  food  and  clothing  as  you  like;  still  the  poor  forlorn  creature  is 
not  educated,  for  the  baaU  for  his  development  as  a  human  being  will  be 
altogether  wanting. 

"It  must  be  seen  that  such  cases  often  present  themselves,  and  the  neces- 
sary provisions  must  be  made  to  supply  through  art  the  deficiency  of  nature. 
AVhen  I  speak  of  tlie  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  of  course  I  mean 
those  parents  whose  superiority  gives  them  a  true  insight  into  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  children's  life,  those  who  know  "how  to  make  cir- 
cumstances submit  to  the  child  and  act  as  stimulants  to  his  natural  wants 
of  love  and  activity,  who  derive  from  all  the  conditions  of  the  outer 
world  materials  for  the  child's  development,  who  never  let  any  opportunity 
escape  which  may  be  of  use  and  profit  to  him." 

Tlicse  words  W(jre  written  by  Pestjilozzi  in  1809.     He  wrote  also : 

**  Domestic  life  in  itself,  the  relation  between  mother  and  child  in  their 
material  sense,  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  they  offer  the  materials 
for  the  culture  of  morals. 

"Man  is  free  either  to  lay  hold  of  these  moral  means  or  to  disregard 
them,  but  when  man  does  not  soar  above  his  animal  capabilities,  there  are, 
in  my  opinion,  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  son  nor  daughter.  They 
enjoy  the  coiulitions  of  dom^'stic  life  in  a  mere  anim'd  way,  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  human  dignity,  and  consequently  the  human  being,  the 
man,  cannot  in  such  condition'^  develop  hiivisdt'.  Neither  the  work  of 
hands,  nor  the  profession,  nor  t!ie  situation,  can  in  themselves  cultivate 
the  moral  feeling;  when  these  are  morally  used,  then,  and  then  only,  they 
cultivate  morals. 

"There  is  in  man  an  inner  force;  a  dignity  quite  independent  of  the 
above  circumstances,  as  well  as  of  all  the  physical  conditions  of  domestic 
life,  and  it  is  this  dignity  that  gives  the  moral  stamp  to  the  family  life. 
Such  as  is  the  man,  such  is  his  home." 

The  real  value  of  Frocbcl's  Kindergarten  lies  just  in  this  transferrence  of 
the  family  atmosphere  into  the  public  education,  in  the  methodical 
training  of  feeling  and  inclinations,  affording  to  the  child  material  and 
opportunity  to  develop  his  productive  force,  not  only  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  for  the  good  of  others;  while  the  school  occupies  itself  principally 
with  the  methodical  development  of  thought. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  Kindergarten  should  receive  a  fuller 
development  and  a  continuation  in  a  garden  for  the  young,  and  in  an  art 
and  work  establishment  where  the  children  may  continue  their  garden 
occupations,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  art  and  industry;  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  Froebel  had  in  view  when  he  founded  Blank enburg;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  many  families  want  a  help  towards  the  development  of  '^ill 
and  feeling,  not  only  in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  but  during  all  the 
time  given  to  educatioxL 
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Considering  Kindergartens  under  this  point  of  view,  we  are  necessarily 
led  to  infer  that  we  must  take  quite  a  different  direction  in  the  training 
of  Kindergartens  than  tlie  one  now  in  favor.  They  must  be  taught  domes- 
tic duties  and  acquirements,  their  minds  being  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  those  occupations  are  found  the  best  materials  for  the  education 
of  children.  It  is  important  to  develop  in  them  real  motherly  ways,  such 
as  the  Germans  express  by  the  word  "Mutterlichkeit";  ways  which  no 
abstract  reasonings  of  the  mind  can  give,  but  which  are  the  product  of  a 
deep  insight  into  the  child's  nature,  wants,  and  necessities. 

This  insight,  which  Froebel  possessed  to  a  very  Iiigh  degree,  is  wanting 
in  a  great  many  of  his  followers,  I  believe  for  the  two  following  reasons: 
first,  the  too  intellectual  bias  given  to  education,  then  the  too  narrow 
circle  in  which  Froebel's  followers  move  themselves.  They  go  on  study- 
ing Froebel  in  order  to  understand  Froebel  without  taking  into  account 
that  Froebel's  ideas  are  not  the  miraculous  product  of  a  single  individual 
mind,  but  the  result  of  the  accumulated  work  and  experience  of  centuries 
Froebel  himself  is  but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  progression,  and  to  com 
prehend  him  fully  it  is  necessary  to  walk  in  his  steps,  to  study  what  may 
be  called  the  groundwork  of  his  ideas,  nature  as  well  as  pedagogues  and 
poets;  we  must  enter  deeply  into  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Comeniiis, 
Rousseau,  and  above  all,  of  Pcstalozzi;  we  must  read  the  great  poets  who 
have  given  us  an  insight  of  human  nature,  study  the  outer  works  of  crea- 
tion to  understand  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  towards  it, — and  then 
return  to  Froebel  himself,  but  freed  from  prejudice  and  no  longer  depend 
ent  upon  his  ways  and  peculiarities,  which  are  only  a  part  of  his  too 
marked  and  strong  individuality. 

By  all  this  you  will  easily  understand  that  the  most  difflcult  part  of  my 
task  lies  in  the  training  of  young  Kindcrgartners,  a  task  rendered  doubly 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  in  Germany  the  situation  of  Kindergartner  is 
undervalued  and  but  ill  requited. 

Advanced  as  Germany  is  in  all  matters  relating  to  instruction,  remark- 
able as  are  many  of  our  methods  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
.science,  it  has  not  yet  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  interest  for  instruction,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  are  so 
great  that  they  seem  to  draw  a  barrier  across  the  still  and  quiet  way  which 
ought  to  lead  us  to  insight  into  the  child's  nature  and  necessities. 

But  I  am  obliged,  for  to-day,  to  cut  short  and  leave  the  end  of  what  I  have 
still  to  say  about  the  upper  classes  of  my  establishment  for  another  time. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Aldrich,  in  which  Madam  Hony  joins, 
as  well  as  in  the  expressions  of  regard  with  which  I  remain. 

Yours  truly,  HENRIETTA  B.  SCHRADEa 

Berlin,  October  15,  1880. 

Joined  to  this  letter  you  will  find  the  translation  of  a  brief  French 
essay,  written  by  Mad.  Hony,  under  my  direction.  It  contains  the  prin- 
cipal ideas  upon  which  my  Kindergarten  is  conducted,  and  though  not 
yet  complete,  it  will,  I  think,  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  I 
have  tried  to  put  into  practice  the  Froebel ian  system. 
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FroebeUan  ImtUuUan  at  16  Steinmeit  Strasae. 

ORGANIZATION. 

I.    Kindergarten.— IN  three  divisions. 

(1)  Third  Divmon,  subdivided  in  two  parts  on  account  of  number,  age 
from  21  to  4. 

(2)  Second  Division,  age  from  4  to  5. 

(3)  First  Division,  age  from  6  to  6. 

n.  Intermediate  Class,  age  from  6  to  6}.  Preparation  for  the  element- 
ary class,  to  wbicb  a  course  for  stitching  and  manual  work  is  joined. 

III.  Elementary  Class,  age  from  6i  to  71.  The  course  of  manual 
work  is  continued. 

IV.  A  class  for  young  girls  having  left  the  Kindergarten  to  enter  into 
the  public  primary  schools,  who  come  several  times  a  week  to  be  tausrht 
stitching  and  housework. 

V.  A  course  for  the  training  of  young  Kindergartners  of  the  first  and 
second  degree.  With  this  establishment  is  intimately  associated  the 
Union  for  Household  Hygiene  ( Verein  far  Hau  sliehe  Oesundheit  Pflege), 
which  attends  to  the  health  department,  as  well  in  the  establishment  itself 
as  in  the  families. 

PLAN  OF  ROOlft. 

1.  Ground  floor,  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  ground: 

(1.)  A  kitcJien  on  the  left,  used  for  the  children's  work  and  as  a  ward- 
robe; next  to  tl^is  a  little  room  for  the  keeping  of  utensils,  garden  tools, 
etc. 

(2.)  Large  room  in  front  of  the  kitchen,  with  two  windows,  and  with 
free  access,  for  the  intermediate  class. 

(3.)  Little  work-room  next  to  this,  for  the  Kindergartners  who  help  in 
the  Kindergarten. 

(4.)    Free  independent  room,  on  the  same  side,  for  the  first  division, 

(5.)  Room  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  with  a  large  window  looking  on  a 
large  and  well-aired  court,  for  the  second  division, 

(6.)  Little  room  next  to  this,  overlooking  the  same  court,  and  used  for 
one  subdivision  of  the  third  division, 

(7.)  Large  play-room,  entered  through  this  little  room,  with  three  win- 
dows looking  also  on  the  court,  and  having  a  free  and  independent  access 
by  this  same  court-yard. 

(8.)  Little  room  next  to  the  play-room,  serving  for  another  subdivision 
of  the  third  division. 

On  the  same  floor,  on  the  court-yard  side,  two  rooms  and  one  kitchen, 
used  by  the  Union  for  household  hygiene, 

2.  First  Floor,  On  the  right  lives  a  family  entrusted  with  the  clean- 
ing, making  fires,  etc.,  in  the  establishment 

(9.)  A  room  in  this  apartment  is  used  for  the  elementary  class  in  the 
morning,  and  for  the  class  of  manual  work  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  left  lives  a  lady  who  has  the  charge  of  the  d§pdt  for  the 
"  Union  per  Household  Hygiene,"  and  who  gives  the  stitching  lessons. 

3.  Court-yard  and  little  garden. 
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BALAKIED  OFFICIALS. 

Principal    and   general   overseer  of   the   establishment,   FrUulein  A. 

BCHEFEL ; 

Principal  of  the  Kindergarten,  Frftulein  Clara  Hirsekorn; 

Assistants  in  the  Kindergarten,  Fr&ulein  Rosa  Hirsekorn  and  other 
young  Kindergartners  who  are  learning  the  practice; 

Teachers:  In  the  intermediate  class,  Frflulein  Marie  Fcjchs;  in  the 
elementary  class,  Frftulein  voN  Burse;  stitcliing  and  manual  work, 
Frftulein  Standinger;  depdt  and  class  to  learn  mending  of  clothes,  etc.» 
Frftulein  Eisner. 

A  visit  to  MADAME   SCHRADER'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

On  my  arrival  the  children  are  all  gathered  in  room  No.  2.  They  are 
singing  a  morning  hymn.  After  a  few  kind  affectionate  words  from  the 
principal,  they  separate,  and  the  work  of  the  day  begins. 

Third,  or  Youngest  Divinon, 

Follow  a  part  of  these  divisions  to  the  play-room,  where  the  children 
set  about  enjoying  themselves  as  they  please.  8ome  join  in  a  round 
game,  olliers  play  quite  alone.  They  have  at  their  disposal  very  plain 
and  simple  toys,  such  as  dolls,  little  chairs,  tables,  tea  services,  etc.  A 
teacher  overlooks  them  without  taking  an  active  part  in  their  game,  unless 
they  desire  it  particularly. 

From  two  to  four  years  of  age,  play  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
child;  it  is  for  him  the  power  of  giving  a  form  to  liis  ideis  by  the  help  of 
surrounding  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  giving  vent  to 
the  full  play  of  his  activity.  Pestalozzi  says:  "that  no  force  can  be 
developed  unless  by  the  play  of  its  own  power  of  action."  "We  must  then 
conclude  that  if  we  wish  to  see  in  the  child  the  development  of  his  most 
essential  faculties,  he  is  to  be  allowed  the  full  play  of  his  energies  and 
faculties,  and  no  restraint  whatever  to  be  put  on  the  first  working  of  his 
individuality  in  his  relation  with  the  outer  world.  At  this  pcrtod  of  his 
development  the  result  of  his  efforts  is  less  interesting  to  the  child  than 
the  activity  itself;  for  this  reason  the  influence  of  elders  must  here  be 
principally  indirect. 

As  the  child  draws  the  materials  for  his  ideas  out  of  the  things  about 
him,  we  must  try  to  surround  him  with  such  an  atmosphere  as  may  create 
in  him  good,  sound,  healthy  ideas;  to  attain  this  end,  we  mu.<%t  give  him 
room  and  space  enough  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  himself  fully  and  freely, 
toys  and  things  appropriate  to  his  physical  strength,  which  he  may  easily 
handle  and  transform  without  breaking  or  destroying  them.  But  above 
all,  he  must  be  surrounded  with  sympathy  and  love;  he  must  feel  that  we 
are  always  ready  to  enter  into  his  ideas,  to  be  the  partakers  of  his  joy, 
taking  at  the  same  time  due  care  that  he  should  not  feel  any  restraint  nor 
any  special  direction  forced  upon  him.  This  full  liberty,  of  such  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  child,  is  also  the  best  means  offered  to  the  educator 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  true  nature,  as  it  shows  itself  through 
his  tastes  and  inclinations  freely  manifested. 

The  home  is  generally  the  best  place  for  the  education  of  the  child,  but 
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when  the  necessary  conditions  for  his  development  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  family,  the  Kindergartner  must  fill  this  void  and  create  for  the  child 
what  is  wanting  to  hina. 

I  leave  this  room  and  enter  one  where  the  other  children  of  the  third 
division  are  assembled.  They  are  gathered  round  the  teacher;  she  is 
showing  to  them  a  picture  out  of  Froebel's  book  Matter  und  Koaelteder, 
the  basket  of  flowers.  She  gives  no  explanations,  her  object  not  being  to 
teach,  but  merely  to  create  joyful  impressions.  The  children  look  and 
make  remarks,  the  teacher  answers  so  as  to  encourage  them,  to  draw  them 
out,  and  awaken  their  attention  more  and  more.  The  picture  represents 
a  garden,  where  a  mother  and  a  little  girl  are  plucking  flowers  to  take  up 
to  the  father.  They  examine  the  picture,  express  their  feelings  about  it, 
and  when  they  have  done  it  long  enough,  some  pretty  flowers  are  shown 
to  them.  The  teacher  asks  whether  they  would  not  like  to  take  some 
home  with  them?  But  for  this,  they  must  have  baskets;  baskets  can  be 
made  out  of  the  children's  own  fingers.  She  makes  them  all  join  their 
hands  in  the  form  of  a  basket,  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  sing 
"Little  child,  let  us  make  baskets"  (Mutter  vnd  Koselieder).  When  the 
song  is  finished  they  receive  little  paper  baskets,  to  carry  home  to  their 
parents. 

The  talk  is  at  an  end;  the  children  seat  themselves  round  the  table; 
little  wooden  sticks  are  distributed  among  them,  out  of  which  they  make 
diflferent  things — vases,  baskets,  etc. 

Froebel's  book.  Mutter  und  Koselieder,  is  the  starting  point  for  all  the 
occupations  of  this  division.  These  occupations  are  alrciidy  a  kind  of 
work,  for  tlic  child  is  no  longer  left  to  the  full  play  of  his  imagination, 
•but  he  is  limited  by  a  given  space  and  materials,  and  he  must  bring  him- 
self to  execute  an  idea  which  has  not  spontaneously  come  into  his  mind, 
but  has  been  suggested  by  others.  Work,  as  well  ns  play,  has  activity 
for  its  basis;  but  if,  with  the  latter,  activity  in  itsdf  is  the  principal  end, 
with  work,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  has  its  importance;  therefore  the 
child  cannot  be  left  entirely  free,  he  must  be  guided  so  as  to  employ  his 
forces  in  a  useful  way.  Activity  in  itself  is  so  charming  for  the  child 
that  he  does  not,  at  first,  make  a  great  difference  between  play  and  work; 
it  is  only  when  the  latter  presents  too  great  difllculties  and  puts  too  great 
a  restraint  upon  his  liberty  that  it  becomes  irksome  end  painful  to  him. 

B}'  pr()i)ortioning  the  work  to  the  child's  powers  and  strength,  by  awak- 
ening in  him  a  desire  of  being  useful,  by  taking  care  not  to  fatigue  him, 
one  may  succeed  in  making  him  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  work  as  in  play. 

There  are  in  the  child,  as  in  the  man,  two  personalities:  the  individual, 
and  the  social  being.  Man  lives  not  isolated,  but  moves  in  a  society  to 
which  he  owes  his  own  share  of  profit  and  usefulness.  Education  must 
take  this  into  account,  and  try  to  develop  simultaneously  in  the  child,  the 
individual  and  the  social  being  by  giving  a  full  play  to  the  spontane- 
ous action  of  the  child's  powers,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  such  a 
direction  to  their  powers  that  they  may  be  productive  of  general  good. 
Play  and  work  are  both  necessary,  and  it  is  to  their  united  and  combined 
action  that  the  child  owes  sound  and  normal  development.  . 
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Second  Division, 

The  children  follow  their  teacher  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  are  en- 
trusted with  flower-pots,  earth,  plants,  little  rounds  of  paper,  each  of 
them  carrying  something. 

They  return  to  the  class-rr  om,  and  gather  round  the  table,  where  they 
place  the  things  they  have  I  rought  with  them.  A  spoon  in  the  hand; 
they,  one  after  the  other,  half  fill  the  flower-pots  with  earth;  they  then 
put  the  plants  in  and  cover  them  with  earth.  They  then  water  the  plants 
and  set  them  before  the  window,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  set 
them  out  in  the  open  air.  And  thus  the  children  are,  from  the  beginning, 
placed  directly  in  contact  with  nature;  they  are  brought  to  understand 
the  relation  in  which  man  and  nature  stand  to  each  other,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  reciprocal  action.  In  order  that  the  flower  may  please  our  eyes 
and  rejoice  us  with  its  perfume,  we  must,  after  having  planted,  water  it; 
we  must  take  dvery  care  of  it,  to  give  and  to  receive;  everything  goes  on 
in  this  world  by  the  law  of  reciprocation. 

Another  day  this  same  plant,  the  violet,  furnishes  the  material  for  a  new 
work.  It  is  stitched  on  a  piece  of  paper,  marked,  and  afterwards  drawn; 
it  appears  in  different  aspects,  but  it  is  always  the  violet  that  is  presented 
to  the  child,  in  order  that  all  the  experiments  he  is  making  may  leave  deep 
and  lasting  impressions  upon  his  mind.  Almost  all  the  occupations  of 
this  division  relate  to  work,  and  the  reality  is  the  starting  p>oint,  thus, 
always  preceding  by  gradual  steps;  passing  from  the  image  to  the  reality. 
First,  the  picture,  then  the  flower,  and  last  the  plant;  the  semblance  of 
work,  then  the  work  itself. 

First  Division, 

The  same  occupations  are  continued.  The  teacher  tells  a  little  story,  m 
which  the  violet  plays  the  first  part;  the  children  listen  with  pleased  atten- 
tion, and  ask  that  it  should  again  be  told  to  them.  The  tale  finished,  they 
are  shown  a  pretty  picture  by  Ludwig  Rickbe,  representing  a  family, 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  spring.  The  mother  has  the  child  in  her 
arms;  she  points  out  to  him,  over  the  wall,  the  green  fields,  the  houses; 
she  seems  to  say:  "See,  my  child,  the  world  which  is  offering  itself  to 
you."  Then  slates  are  distributed  among  them;  they  are  allowed  to  draw 
whatever  they  please,  but  they  endeavor,  generally,  to  represent  an  episode 
of  the  story  they  have  just  heard. 

The  children  learn,  also,  by  heart,  a  little  poem  on  the  violet,  and  this 
poem,  expressing  only  feelings  and  ideas  created  by  the  thing  itself,  no 
explanations  are  required.  The  child  follows  unconsciously  the  same 
path  taken  by  the  poet,  he  goes  through  the  same  impressions  that  have 
created  his  poem,  which  becomes  for  him  as  a  revelation,  the  half-veiled 
expression  of  feelings  to  which  he  is  himself  as  yet  unable  to  give  a  form. 
Berlin,  Oct.  15,  1880. 

[In  the  absence  of  further  direct  information,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Mrs.  Aldrich's  account  of  her  visit  to  this  institution,  and  to  the  extnicts 
from  Miss  Lyschinska's  little  volume  on  the  Kindergarten  Principle,  for 
glimpses  of  the  work  done  in  other  divisions  of  Madame  Schrader's  estab- 
lishment.— Ed.] 
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A  GERMAN  KINDERGARTEN.* 

This  institution   consisted  of   two  divisions  of   the  Kinderp^rten 

proper,  and  of  the  Transition  Class,  altogether  providing  for  chihiren 

from  three  to  pix  years  of  age.     What  struck  nae  as  especially  worthy 

of  notice  was  the  unity  of  plan  upon  which  the  education  during  these 

three  years  was  conducted.     Each  class  represented  a  year  of  age.     At 

three  a  child  entered  the  lowest  division.     Here  the  work  of  the  Kin- 

* 

dergarten  teacher  was  eminently  that  of  a  mother;  yet  with  all  the 
freedom  of  the  nursery  there  was  a  thread  of  reason  running  through 
the  day's  proceedings.  These  were  not  desultory,  but  sustained  by 
some  central  thought,  which  was  generally  taken  from  a  conversational 
lesson  over  the  picture-book,  or  else  from  the  present  circumstance,  such 
as  of  some  live  pet  which  had  to  be  caied  for  and  fed. 

The  first  quarter  of  an  hour  was  generally  devoted  to  a  chat;  but  as 
the  children  were  many,  and  the  family  type  was  upheld,  the  teacher 
took  the  children,  in  relays  of  six  or  seven  at  a  time,  to  look  at  one  or 
two  plates  in  Frcibers  "Mother's  Book";  the  rest  were  meanwhile 
building  or  stick-laying,  or  playing  in  the  garden  under  the  direction  of 
an  assistant. 

For  example,  a  small  number  of  children  are  seated  round  the  knee 
of  thnir  motherly  friend,  who  encourages  them  to  talk  freely  on  the 
experiences  of  the  morning.  Who  brought  Mary  to  the  Kindergarten 
this  morning?  Who  gave  Annie  that  nice  white  pinafoi*e  ?  The  recol- 
lection of  the  loved  ones  at  hotne  is  stirred  up,  and  every  child  con- 
tributes some  little  fact  of  its  family  histoj-y ;  each  would  like  to  tell 
that  it  lias  a  dear  mother,  a  father,  a  sister,  or  brother  at  home.  This 
idea  is  seized  and  worked  out  by  the  motherly  teacher.  She  inquires, 
relates,  and  finally  promises  to  show  them  a  j)icture  of  a  family  sitting 
together  in  the  parlor.  The  j)icture  of  a  home  interior  is  shown. 
The  heightened  pleasure  of  the  children  may  be  read  in  their  eager 
faces  as  they  jx^er  into  the  book  and  recognize  the  different  members  of 
the  family  in  turn.  After  which  the  desicfna  all  round  the  central  pic- 
ture are  looked  at,  and  the  children  notice  how  there  are  father  and 
mother  hares  in  the  long  grass,  nccompanied  by  their  little  ones ;  how 
there  is  a  pigeon  family,  a  deer  family,  etc.  The  children  return  again 
to  the  central  picture  of  the  human  family  group,  and  finally,  the  di.s- 
position  having  been  created,  the  finger  game  is  introduced  ;  "  Let  us 
look  at  our  fingers  ;  are  they  not  like  a  little  family  too  ?  See  how  hfip- 
pily  they  live  together ;  they  always  help  one  another.  Shall  we  learn  a 
little  song  about  the  family  of  fingers  to-day?"  "  Yes,"  the  children 
wish  to  do  so ;  and,  imitating  the  fiction,  they  repeat  the  following 

words : — 

"This  is  our  mother,  dear  and  good. 
This  is  our  father  of  merry  mood, 

•16  Stelnmetz-strasse,  Berlin.    This  Kindergarten,  when  Tisited  by  Mrs.  Aldrich, 
had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  boys  and  girls  somewhat  older  than  six. 
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This  our  big  brother  so  strong  and  tall, 
This  oar  dear  sister  beloved  of  all. 
This  is  the  baby  still  tender  and  small ; 
And  this  the  whole  family  we  call. 
See,  when  together,  how  happy  they  be ! 
LoTing  and  working,  they  ever  agree.*' 

As  the  building  lesson  comes  round,  the  same  idea  of  the  family  is 
carried  out,  and  the  children  build  a  "  parlor  "  or  a  "  house  "  in  which 
the  happy  family  is  to  dwell.  Then  the  **  oven  "  is  built,  and  sticks  aie 
required  to  light  it,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  household  may 
enjoy  the  family  meal.  On  another  occasion  the  visit  of  a  dog  to  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  center  of  interest  for  many  days,  and  every  occu- 
pation is  in  turn  brought  into  connection  with  it  A  trough  is  built 
for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of,  a  kennel  is  laid  in  the  stick-laying  lesson, 
and  so  on.  *  In  every  instance  there  is  some  center  of  liring  inferent  around 
which  the  little  life  of  these  children  is  made  to  revolve,  and  it  is  drawn 
from  the  occurrences  of  every  day.  Thus  the  aim  in  this  division  is  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  nearest  surroundiiigs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enlist  the  active  powers  of  children  in  the  same  direction  as  their  iiu- 

pressums. 

Wheat  Grown  in  their  own  Garden, 

Let  us  trace  how  this  method  of  introducing  the  children  to  life 
around  them  was  continued  with  those  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
These  were  occupied  once  or  twice  a  week  in  gardening  a  plot  of  ground 
belonging  to  them.  Here  many  of  the  plants  which  weie  to  furnisli 
subject-matter  for  their  observation  were  sown,  and  carefully  tended 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  They  also  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  industrial  processes,  such  as  they  could  take  part 
in.  For  instance,  when  "wheat"  was  being  especially  considered,  tlie 
children  enjoyed  the  fun  of  actually  reaping  the  wheat  they  had  helped 
to  sow  in  spring,  in  the  plot  of  ground  common  to  all.  They  bound  it 
in  sheaves,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  into  their  school-room,  where  each 
child  received  a  stalk  or  two  with  the  full  ear;  and  whilst  sitting  qui- 
etly round  the  table  they  held  the  stalks  upright  and  clo.^e  togetlier, 
until  the  children  could  very  nearly  picture  to  themselves  a  corn-field 
which  had  taken  root  in-doors.  The  Kindergartneiin*  then  led  them 
by  a  series  of  self-made  experiences  to  an  appreciation  of  such  facts  as — 

1.  The  height  of  the  stalk.  (This  was  very  simply  and  well  brought 
out  by  a  story  being  told  of  how  the  Kindergiirtnerin  had  played  at 
hide-and-seek  with  a  little  boy  in  a  corn-field  during  tlie  summer  hol- 
idays.) 

2.  The  hollowness  of  the  stalk.  (The  children,  learned  this  by  blow- 
ing soap  bubbles  through  the  straw.) 

3.  The  presence  of  knots  in  the  stalk.  (This  experience  was  like- 
wise gained  while  blowing  soap  bubbles ;  some  children  having  been 


*I  keep  the  original  word  in  the  text.    '*  Infant  teacher  "  is  bat  a  cold  translation 
of  what  is  meant. 
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allowed  to  break  the  straws  in  the  spaces  between  the  knots,  they  found 
they  could  not  use  them.) 

4.  The  ear  of  corn  hangs  its  head.  Why  ?  (This  led  to  an  examin- 
ation of  an  empty  and  a  full  ear.) 

5.  The  ear  is  a  great  house  in  which  there  are  many  rooms. 

6.  In  each  room  there  lives  a  single  little  grain. 

7.  Of  what  use  is  the  grain  ?  (They  had  sown  it  in  the  spring,  they 
were  now  about  to  loam  its  u*e  experimentally.) 

Another  day  the  corn  was  threshed  in  the  gaiden,  the  children  using 
a  small  flail  in  turn.  The  grain  was  gathered  and  separated  from  the 
chaff  by  some  others.  Fart  of  the  grain  was  reserved  for  seed,  aud  a 
small  quantity  was  ground  by  the  children  between  stones. 

Another  day,  flour  was  taken  and  pancakes  were  baked.  The  chil- 
dren, under  the  direction  of  an  older  person,  had  each  something  to  do 
in  the  process,  the  older  ones  learning  to  beat  the  eggs  and  to  stir  the 
flour,  whilst  the  younger  ones  ran  on  little  errands.  At  last,  the  great 
moment  having  arrived,  the  company  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  feast. 
Meanwhile,  the  leading  idea  was  earned  through  the  various  occupa- 
tions somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  elder  children  were  "  pricking  "  on  paper  the  ear  of  corn  or  the 
mill  which  ground  the  com ;  the  younger  children  only  outlined  the 
millstones.  Again,  a  scythe  was  sewn  in  colored  silk  or  wool.  When 
stick  and  ring  laying  was  the  order  of  the  day,  then  the  cart  which 
carried  the  sacks  of  corn  was  represented,  etc.  The  appropriate  games 
were  the  "  Farmer,"  the  *'  Miller,"  the  "  Mill,"  etc. 

Finally  a  story,  or  simple  piece  of  poetr}%  summing  up  the  children's 
experiences,  was  spoken  or  sung  to  the  Kindergiirtnerin's  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano.  A  picture  representing  the  subject  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  (the  "  Sower,"  by  L.  Hichter)  was  shown,  and  enjoyed  as  a 
m'sume  of  the  children's  experiences  during  the  past  week  or  two. 
There  was  nothing  in  either  the  story  or  the  poem  which  was  foreign 
to  their  experience. 

LESSON   ON   THE   COMMON   IVY. 

The  connection  the  object  has  with  the  lives  of  children  and  of  hu- 
man beings ;  these  impressions  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  children  by 
the  course  of  events. 

When  the  trees  stand  stripped  of  their  green  dress,  when  the  earth 
is  wrapped  in  a  white  mantle  of  snow^  when  no  flower  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden,  then  it  is  that  the  kind  ivy  delights  us  with  the  freshness 
of  its  green.  It  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  old  wall  so  ugly  and  gray  ;  it 
throws  its  long  arms  round  the  crumbling  stones,  and  clothes  them  in 
a  garment  of  living  grenjn.  Even  in-doors  we  like  to  see  our  ivy  ])lant^ 
it  does  not  ask  for  a  place  where  it  can  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
it  is  pleased  with  a  shady  comer,  where  it  will  cling  to  our  pictures  and 
encircle  dear  familiar  faces  with  a  framework  of  green  leaves ;  all  it 
asks  for  is  air,  moderate  daylight,  and  cleanliness.     It  gives  its  very 
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best  to  the  poorest  amongst  us ;  it  will  flourish  in  and  adorn  a  garret 
^ust  as  readily  as  a  window  in  May  fair.  Would  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  learned  through  us  to  open  their  eyes  to  see  the  inexhaustible 
beauties  which  Nature  spreads  out  before  all  her  children,  that  they 
might  learn  to  lay  hold  on  such  pleasures  as  are  simple  yet  enduring. 

The  Course  pursued  with  Children. 

I.  A  walk  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  children  are  told  to  look  for  and  to  store  any 
evergreens  they  find  during  their  walk.  With  the  ])ermission  of  the 
gardener  some  box,  fir  twigs,  ivy,  moss,  etc.,  are  gathered,  and  are  put 
into  little  baskets  the  children  take  for  the  purpose. 

II.  The  children  decorate  their  res^jective  class-rooms.  Plates  are 
filled  with  water  and  the  moss,  etc.,  is  placed  on  them.  The  pictures, 
walls,  etc.,  are  decorated.  (This  is  once  done  in  the  upper  and  twice  in 
the  lower  division.) 

III.  A- neglected  pot  of  ivy  was  observed  and  bought.  The  children 
observe  its  state  and  remove  the  cobwebs,  sponge  the  leaves,  renew  the 
earth.  A  place  is  chosen  for  it  in  the  room.  (Conditions  of  health  for 
the  plant  are  thus  discussed.   .  Its  appearance.) 

IV.  A  story  was  told.  Subjects : — 1.  The  apple-tree  that  had  an  ivy 
dress  on  in  winter.  2.  The  neglected  pot  of  ivy  at  the  gardener's. 
This  leads  up  to  the  piece  of  poetry  spoken  by  the  Kindergartnerin, 
and  gradually  remembered  and  recited  by  the  children  in  both  divi- 
sions : — 


When  the  wind  soimda  dreary, 
AVhen  the  dead  leaves  fall  ; 
Then  the  ivy  '8  never  weary 
Creeping  up  the  wall. 
Shaking  off  the  snow-flakea, 
Laughing  as  they  fall ; 
"  Yi)u  may  bury  deofl  leaves  I " 
Say  those  upon  the  wall. 


Long  ago  the  summer 
J^f  t  us  all  alone ; 
Nothing  fresh  to  look  at 
Save  the  cold  gray  stone. 
Living  leaves  of  ivy 
Clinging  to  the  wall, 
Gladden  with  their  green  dress, 
.People  big  and  small. 


V.  Occuj^ations  in  connection  with  the  above  : — 
Building  :  a  wall  with  ivy  and  moss. 
Sand-work :  a  garden,  evergreens  planted. 
Paper-folding :  a  basket  to  hold  evergreens  and  moss. 
Pricking:  the  ivy  leaf. 
Sewing :  ditto  (natural  coloring). 
Drawing :  model  of  the  ivy  Itfaf. , 
Modeling :  the  ivy  leaf. 

In  these  diversified  occupations  the  constructive  activity  of  the  class, 
%nd  of  every  member  of  a  class,  finds  scope. 
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PKBPABATION   OF   LESSONS. 

Each  object,  before  being  treated  with  children,  was  studied  by  the 
KindergUrtuerin  and  her  assistants,  and  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  was 
arranged  once  a  week  for  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  the 
objects  and  their  accessories.  The  following  scheme  was  followed  in 
gathering  information  upon  a  plant : — 

A,  External  Structure, 

1.  Size.  2.  Covering.  3.  Chief  parts.  4.  Subdivisions  of  parts  and 
their  relative  position. 

B,  Internal  Structure  and  Development. 

1.  Structure  of  the  seed.  2.  Its  composition.  3.  Station.  4.  Time 
of  germination.  5.  Process  of  germination  (cells,  structure  and  con- 
tents ;  cellular  tissue  ;  vascular  tissue ;  circulation  of  juices ;  nutrition ; 
root  absorption  ;  functions  of  leaves ;  extraordinaiy  vessels  and  fluids). 
6.  Duration  of  growth,  from  the  germ  to  the  complete  plant.  7.  Prop- 
agation.   8.  Age  of  plant. 

C  Geographical  Distribution* 

D,  Historical, 

E,  Cultivation. 

1.  General.    2.  Diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject. 

F.  Its  Place  in  Domestic  Economy. 
G.  Classification. 
(Natural  orders.) 
In  case  of  an  animal  the  information  was  gathered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

A.  Description. 

1.  Size.     2.  Covering.     3.  Color.    4.  Description  of  parts :  head ; 

body ;  limbs. 

B.  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life, 

1.  Movement  (anatomy,  general  view ;  nmscular  system,  general). 
2.  Sensation  (ueiTOus  system,  general ;  organs  of  sense ;  expression). 

C.  Apparatus  of  Organic  Life. 

1.  Digestive  system  (habitat ;  food).  2.  Circulation.  3.  Respi- 
ration. 

D.  Reproduction. 

1.  Care  of  the  young.  2.  Support  of  the  young.  3.  Metamorpho- 
sis (insects). 

E.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Geographical  distribution.  2.  Age  attained.  3.  Relations  in 
which  the  animal  stands  to  individuals  of  the  same  species;  individuala 
of  other  species,  or  to  other  orders  or  classes;  to  plants;  to  man.  4. 
Means  of  defense  against  attack. 

F,  Historical. 
G.  Domestication f  or  Acclimatizaiian. 
H.  Classification. 
1.   Individual.     2.   Species.     3.  Family.    4.  Ord^r.     5.  Clan.    6. 
Sub-kingdom. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  general  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be 
treated,  each  teacher  gathered  information  on  one  or  two  points  more 
especially,  after  which  the  teachers  met  together  for  the  interchange  of 
such  information.  Prof.  Moseley  [English  Inspector  of  Schools]  points 
out  the  danger  of  incomplete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

**  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  lesson,  it 
has  been  my  constant  observation  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
select  from  it  things  better  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children  and 
to  place  them  in  a  simpler  point  of  view.  That  he  may  be  able  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  to  the  minds  of  the  children  in  its  most  elementary 
forms,  he  must  himself  have  gone  to  the  root  of  it ;  that  he  may  ex- 
haust it  of  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  for  the  child's  instruction, 
he  must  have  compassed  the  whole  of  it.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the 
oral  lesson  in  elementary  schools  is  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  is  teaching.  If  his  knowledge  of 
it  had  covered  a  larger  surface,  he  would  have  selected  matter  better 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  children.  If  he  had  comprehended 
it  more  fully,  he  would  have  made  it  plainer  to  them.  If  he  had  been 
more  familiar  with  it,  he  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  point.  I  will 
endeavor  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  A  teacher  proposing  to  give 
an  oral  lesson  on  coal,  for  instance,  holds  a  piece  of  it  up  before  his 
class,  and,  having  secured  their  attention,  he  probably  asks  them  to 
which  kingdom  it  belongs — animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — a  question 
in  no  case  of  much  importance,  and  to  be  answered,  in  the  case  of  coal, 
doubtfully.  Having,  however,  extracted  that  answer  which  he  intended 
to  get  from  the  children,  he  induces  them,  by  many  ingenious  devices, 
much  circumlocution,  and  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  time  of 
the  school,  to  say  that  it  is  a  solid,  that  it  is  heavy,  that  it  is  opaque, 
that  it  is  black,  that  it  is  friable,  and  that  it  is  combustible.  In  such  a 
lesson  the  teacher  affords  evidence  of  no  other  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular thing  which  is  the  subject  of  it  than  the  children  might  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  before  the  lesson  began.  He  gives  it  easily  because  the 
form  is  the  same  for  every  lesson ;  the  blanks  having  only  to  be  differently 
filled  up  every  time  it  is  repeated.  All  that  it  is  adapted  for  is  to  teach 
them  the  meanings  of  some  unusual  words,  words  useless  to  them  be- 
cause they  apply  to  abstract  ideas,  and  which,  as  the  type  of  all  such  les- 
sons is  the  same,  he  has  probably  often  taught  them  before.  He  has 
shown  some  knowledge  of  words,  but  none  of  things.  Of  the  particular 
thing  called  coal,  as  distinguished  from  any  other  thing,  he  knows  noth- 
ing more  than  the  child,  but  only  of  certain  properties  common  to  it 
and  almost  everything  else,  and  of  certain  words,  useless  to  poor  chil- 
dren, which  describe  these  qualities This  tendency,  from  igno- 
rance of  things,  to  teach  words  only,  runs  in  a  notable  manner  through 
almost  all  the  lessons  on  physical  science  which  I  have  listened  to." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  enrich  our  pages  with  further  extracts  from  this 
excellent  treatise. 


NOTES  OF  VISITS  TO  KINDERGARTENS. 


INTRODUCTION.  • 

The  following  paper  is  by  Mrs.  A.  Aldrich,  the  first  Directress  of  the 
kindergarten  in  Florence,  Mas9.,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hill,  who 
erected  a  beautiful  building  for  the  purpose  in  lovely  grounds,  and 
invited  ail  the  citizens  of  the  place,  rich  and  poor,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren, promising  to  pay  all  expenses  which  their  voluntary  contributions 
could  not  meet.  The  Institute  now  [1880]  consists  of  four  classes, 
with  suitable  teachers,  all  under  the  able  and  genial  dii*ection  of  Miss 
Carrie  T.  Haven.  The  Florence  kindergarten  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
reputation  from  the  fact  that  its  founder  made  it  a  point  that  there 
should  be  no  direct  religious  teaching,  which  grew  out  of  his  disgust  at 
the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  which  cannot  see  that  little  children  should 
not  be  indoctrinated  in  dogmas.  The  extreme  to  which  he  carries  his 
sentiments  upon  this  point  would  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  if  he  could 
find  no  one  who  knew  how  to  excite  the  religious  sentiment  in  children 
without  formulas  that  involve  dogmatism.  Under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Aldrich  there  was  no  lack  of  religious  culture  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
when  these  children  are  old  enough  to  hear  the  common  religious  ex- 
pressions, they  will  have  a  deep  meaning  to  them.  Her  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  one  who  is  also  doing  a  good  work. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  has  passed  a  year  in  Germany  and  sends  an  interesting 
account  of  her  observations.  She  enjoyed  much  intercourse  with  the 
noble  Baroness  Marenholtz,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
kindergartens  in  Europe. — Editor. 

MRS.   SCHRADRR*S   KINDERGARTEN   IN   BERLIN. 

When  visiting  the  Berlin  kindergartens  I  found  one  which  was  doing 
an  independent  work,  embodying  the  vital  points  of  the  kindergarten 
system  in  a  little  different  way  from  the  ordinary  one,  but  with  such 
remarkable  results  that  I  felt  it  deserved  close  study.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  directress  of  it  is  a  relative  of  Friedrich  Frobel, 
known  in  the  history  of  the  institution  at  Keilhau  as  Henrietta  Brey- 
mann.  In  her  own  account  of  how  she  came  to  take  up  the  work,  she 
says : 

"  Friedrich  Frobel's  mother,"  Mrs.  Schrader  writes,  "  was  my  grand- 
father's sister.  My  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  Consistorial 
Rath  and  Superintendent  at  Nette,  near  Hildesheim.  His  name  was 
Hoffman.  My  mother  married  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  Breymann. 
Frobel  often  visited  my  grandfather,  and  after  his  death  he  used  to  come 
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to  see  us  from  time  to  time.  He  saw  me  first  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  but 
I  made  his  acquaintance  at  Keilhau,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
having  been  invited  to  spend  the  summer  there.  I  ha*!  not  then  the 
least  intention  of  becoming  his  pupil ;  it  was  only  a  family  visit  to  my 
relatives.  But  his  conversations  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  me, 
that  I  asked  permission  of  my  parents  to  study  under  him.  I  was 
allowed  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  him  at  Dresden,  and 
afterwards  to  follow  him  to  Liebeustein,  where  he  founded  an  educar 
tional  establishment  to  prepare  young  women  for  his  mission.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  all  he  said  and  by  his  general  principles,  but  from 
the  first  the  way  in  wiiich  the  kindergarten  idea  was  put  in  practice 
did  not  satisfy  my  ideal.  I  could  not  say  why,  but  I  felt  quite  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  direction  of  one,  and  returned  home.  The  views  of 
Frobel  were  a  revelation  to  me — a  light  shining  in  darkness.  They  ap- 
peared to  me  far  in  advance  of  the  manners  and  doings  of  the  kinder- 
gartners  who  were  at  work.  I  required  many  years  and  much  experience 
of  life  and  home  to  imderstand  ^hy  I  did  not  like  the  kindergartens." 
In  conversation,  Mrs  Schrader  told  m6  that  from  childhood  her  chief 
amusement  when  left  to  play  freely  was  nhool ki epiug.  Her  father,  the 
clergunan  Breymaim,  who  thought  it  was  a  far  nobler  life  to  have  some 
definite  object  in  it,  and  was  quite  above  the  common  German  prejudice, 
that  if  a  woman  did  anything  for  money  she  immediately  degraded  her- 
self, proposed  to  her  and  to  an  older  sister  and  brother  to  open  a  school 
in  their  native  place.  They  found  suitable  accommodations  and  opened 
a  school,  which  continued  for  many  years,  was  enlarged,  and  became  a 
prominent  institution.  They  were  happy  in  it  for  many  years,  workii!g 
out  their  own  ideas  of  education,  when  Henrietta  married  to  a  govern- 
ment official  who  had  profound  sympathy  for  everything  that  interested 
his  wife,  and  promoted  any  plans  she  might  form.  Her  sister  died,  the 
school  was  discontinued,  and  the  change  from  her  former  pursuits  to 
that  of  a  woman  of  society,  which  was  inevitable,  as  she  was  obliged, 
of  course,  to  preside  at  her  husband's  dinners  and  receptions,  and  to  pay 
visits  in  return,  was  very  irksome  to  her,  until  she  thought  to  herself, 
why  not  use  the  opportimity  to  spread  her  interest  and  her  views  in 
regard  to  kindergaitens,  in  this  society  which  she  was  constantly  meet- 
ing. She  found  a  cordial  response  to  what  she  no  doubt  did  in  a  genial 
manner,  for  she  did  not  make  direct  appeals  for  assistance.  It  was 
her  taste  and  way  to  interest  minds  intelligently  in  the  principles  and 
leave  the  results  to  follow  in  due  time. 

In  1872  Mrs.  Schrader  went  to  Berlin  to  live.  This  was  two  years 
after  the  Baroness  Marenholtz  had  left  it  for  Dresden.  While  in  Berlin, 
Mad.  M.  had  founded  the  Frobel  society,  but  soon  retired  from  it, 
because  of  a  difference  among  the  members  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued.  Mad.  Meyer  was  also  a  member  at  that  time,  and  left  subse- 
quently, for  similar  reasons.  Mrs.  Schrader  accepted  an  invitation  to 
join,  but  finding  very  soon  that  the  leaders  wei-e  more  schoolmasters 
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than  kindergartners,  she,  too,  retired.  **  After  this,"  Mrs.  Schrader 
writes,  *- 1  was  one  day  asked  to  take  interest  in  a  kindergarten  for  the 
poor,  founded  by  Madame  Marenboltz  and  some  of  her  friends,  which 
was  quite  independent  of  the  Frobel  society,  and  at  that  time  waa 
without  a  head,  and  had  its  support  from  a  few  people  who  did  not  like 
to  abandon  it.  With  these  my  husband  and  I  formed  a  new  associa- 
tion, in  which  Mrs.  Bertha  Meyer  and  others  became  interested,  because 
it  was  a  work  for  the  poor.  Of  the  executive  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation I  became  the  president,  and  Mad.  Meyer  a  member. 

'*  In  the  winter  of  1874  I  was  asked  to  give  to  a  small  audience  some 
lectures  on  the  ideas  of  Frobel,  which  met  with  warm  sympathy  from 
many  ladies,  who  became  my  best  friends  and  supporters  in  my  work. 
With  Mad.  Meyer  I  soon  after  became  quite  intimate,  and  her  hus- 
band helped  me  a  great  deal  in  all  matters  of  business  connected  with 
the  kindergarten.  Its  support  came  in  part  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  members  of  our  association,  in  pai-t  from  gifts  and  the  help  of 
people  who  had  not  any  particular  interest  for  the  thing  itself,  but 
wished  to  please  me  and  my  husband. 

"  The  kindergartners  whom  I  found  at  work  could  not  execute  my 
ideas  so  T  asked  my  friend  and  pnpil,  Fraulein  Annette  SchefFel,  to 
take  the  direction  of  it  in  April,  1874.  At  the  same  time,  we  both  be- 
gan to  give  private  lessons,  in  order  to  trftin  our  own  assistants.  My 
work  in  thi«  small  circle  of  ladies  of  which  I  have  spoken  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  but  I  must  say  that  outside  of  it  I  have  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties.  I'he  older  Frobel  society  is  widely  spread,  has 
money,  an  exterior  organization,  with  a  school  cjirector  for  president, 
which  has  converted  kindergartening  into  school-work,  and  trained 
kindergartners  to  become  inferior  and  cheaper  teachers.  In  our  time, 
people  are  so  fond  of  positive  knowledge  and  of  such  methods  as  will 
employ  the  hands  of  children  in  making  pretty  little  things  for  show. 
Besides,  mothers  like  to  have  kindergartners  take  a  great  deal  of  work 
off  their  hands.  Of  course,  those  who  like  these  ways  did  not  like  mine, 
as  I  can  show  very  little  in  comparison,  my  opinion  being  that  at  the 
kindergarten  age  the  woik  ought  to  l)e  interior  and  preparatory.  The 
kindergartners  oughl  not  to  be  trained  to  take  the  mothers*  places,  but 
only  to  help  them.  I  have  all  those  against  me,  also,  who,  disliking 
the  kindergartens  such  as  they  iLsually  are,  and  not  knowing  my  ideas, 
think  mine  is  founded  on  the  same  principle — condemning  thus,  with- 
out inquiry,  every  work  that  bears  the  name  of  kindergarten.  My 
work,  therefore,  proceeds  slowly,  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  firmly  and 
surelv. 

**  The  Frobel  society  wanted  the  state  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  addressed  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
subject.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  give  any  effectual  help  until  he 
knew  it  was  really  useful,  but  that  he  would  take  steps  to  ascertain 
this.     Accordingly,  he  requested  all  maaters  of  public  schools  to  record 
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and  forward  their  observations  on  the  children  that  had  come  to  them 
from  kindergartens.  These  children,  in  general,  were  badly  judged.  The 
information  thus  acquired  was  often  second-hand,  being  given  by  the 
head-master,  while  the  under  teachers  alone  had  to  do  with  these  chil- 
dren, and  because  there  was  no  mention  made  whether  the  children 
came  from  real,  genuine  kindergartens,  or  only  from  insignificant  infant 
schools,  of  which  we  have  a  great  number.  Among  the  schools  there 
were  two  into  which  I  thought  our  children  had  gone,  that  gave  very  dif- 
ferent reports  about  them  from  any  of  the  others.  I  knew  the  head- 
master of  one  of  these  schools.  A  year  before,  he  had  spoken  to  me  of 
the  children  that  had  come  to  him  from  my  kindergarten.  He  said 
some  of  them  were  the  best  children  in  the  school,  quite  model  pupils, 
and  that  others  were  remarkable  for  their  moral  conduct.  Later,  I  saw 
his  written  report,  which  corroborated  his  personal  statement  to  me. 
The  report  of  the  other  school  was  bad.    What  does  this  prove  ? 

**In  my  opinion,  however,  schools  cannot  be  taken  as  the  test  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  kindergarten.  Some  of  these  schools  are  very 
bad.  Children  going  out  of  good  kindergartens  cannot  endure  them. 
Besides,  it  is  not  the  only  aim  of  the  kindergarten  to  prepare  children 
for  public  schools.  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  results  obtained,  moth- 
ers and  families  should  be  asked  to  add  their  information." 

The  Kiwhrgarten, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  descrioe  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten.  For 
a  few  years  it  increa.sed  very  little,  for  Mrs.  Schi-ader,  having  very 
decided  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  what  a  kindergarten  should  be,  was  un- 
willing to  increase  the  number  of  children  until  she  had  trained  assist- 
ants who  could  do  what  she  believed  to  be  child-culture.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  after  having  hitherto  been  in  uncomfortable  quarters,  the 
kindt^rgarten  was  moved  into  an  excellent  room  in  Steinmitz  street, 
with  Mrs.  Schrader's  friend,  Annette  Scheff«l,  installed  over  it  as  direct- 
ress. Eight  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  different  departments.  Added 
to  these  are  bath-room,  dispensary  and  store-room.  A  close  intimacy 
is  kept  up  with  the  mothers,  whose  needs  and  wants  are  fully  and 
judiciously  supplied.  The  most  important  supply  furnished  is  pure 
milk,  for  the  infants  of  the  poorer  class  are  ordinarily  fed  on  boer,  and 
the  death  rate  is  large.  So  great  a  change  has  been  produced  by  this 
alteration  of  their  diet,  that  the  families  whose  children  attend  the 
kindergarten  seemed  quite  renewed  physically  as  well  as  morally.  At 
these  rooms,  bath-tubs  of  all  sizes  are  kept,  to  be  loaned  to  the  mothers 
whenever  wanted.  This  kindergarten  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination 
of  what  are  called,  with  us,  Mrs.  Shaw*8  day  nurseries,  and  the  kinder- 
grarlens  which  these  nurseries  often  contain  under  the  same  roof,  with 
separate  matrons.  In  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten,  an  efficient  aftd 
motherly  matron  is  always  in  attendance,  night  and  day,  as  she  lives 
in  furnished  apartments,  ready  to  give  out  supplies  whenever  needed. 
Cod-liver  oil,  wine  and  extract  of  beef  are  prominent  articles.    I  also 
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saw  rolls  of  flannel,  and  linen  bandages,  and  second-hand  gamients  of 
every  descriptiun.  These  are  brought  to  the  rooms,  and  mothers  and 
the  elder  girls  in  the  families  are  taught  to  repair  and  make  them  over 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  work. 
Children,  aud  even  grown  people,  feel  a  greater  interest  in  preparing 
articles  tliey  want  than  in  learning  to  mend  and  make  with  only  the 
learning  as  an  object. 

In  the  first  room  I  entered  wei-e  ten  or  twelve  babies,  under  three 
years  old,  drawing  their  dolls  in  little  baby  carriages,  and  one  dressing 
his  doll  for  the  day.  Balls,  ninepins,  reins  and  implements  for  work 
abounded.  A  quiet  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  tliem,  was  in  charge.  Twice  during  the  morning  these  little 
things  were  allowed  a  pleasure  they  enjoyed  greatly — going  into  the 
next  room  whera  children  a  little  older  than  themselves  were  playing 
their  games.  On  that  day  the  game  was  washing,  ironing  and  man- 
gling their  dolls'  clothes,  and  putting  into  wardrobes  or  bureaus,  which 
they  constructed  with  sticks,  blocks  and  whatever  other  material  they 
needed  aud  asked  for.  The  older  children  had  cut  out  many  paper 
garments  for  these  children*8  dolls.  One  little  dot  of  a  girl  was  fold- 
ing pocket  handkerchiefs  and  towels,  and  when  she  had  done  this  she 
picked  up  some  three-inch  sticks  and  then,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  anything  else,  said,  **  Now  little  sticks,  you  must 
bo  my  wardrolie;"  at  the  same  time  her  busy  fingers  made  the  ward- 
robe, and  the  handkerchiefs  were  phiced  in  it  with  gieat  care.  An- 
other tiny  little  thing  had  done  her  washing  very  nicely,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  rinsing;  she  was  now  ready  to  hang  them  up,  and 
called  for  sticks,  which  she  laid  on  the  table  to  make  her  di*ying  frame ; 
when  fully  dry,  according  to  her  baby  judgment,  nhe  told  the  sticks 
they  must  now  be  a  bureau,  and  into  a  bureau  they  were  soon  trans- 
formed, which  received  the  clothes  when  they  were  properly  ironed  and 
folded.  Before  the  children  are  given  their  work  they  are  told  to  give 
their  attention,  for  not  more  than  a  minute,  to  something  the  kinder- 
gartner  has  to  show,  and  this  one  moment  is  the  base  of  their  study  for 
the  day.  If  asked  to  give  their  attention  too  long  there  would  be  a 
failure,  for  a  very  young  child  cannot  keep  its  attention  on  one  thing 
long  at  a  time  without  a  strain. 

The  third  gift  was  on  the  table  in  the  next  room  (the  divided  cube). 
Ar  it  was  the  Emperor's  birthday,  some  one  child  had  built  an  arch 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  All  the  rest  of  the  children  caught  the 
idea  and  made  arches  for  the  procession — various  arches  and  monu- 
ments in  his  honor.  Finally  a  flag  was  thought  of,  and  all  wanted 
flags.  These  flags  had  been  manufactured  by  the  older  children  on 
some  state  occasion  and  were  now  lent,  so  that  the  jubilee  was  com- 
plete, and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  suited  the  emperor  far  better  than 
the  celebration  gotten  up  a  few  days  later  in  his  honor,  for  this  was 
perfectly  spontaneous,  and  given  with  a  heartiness  that  went  to  my 
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heart.  In  another  room,  children  were  yreaving,  but  the  diffei-euce  be- 
tween this  and  other  kindergartens  consisted  in  some  of  the  mats  being 
real  mats,  woven  from  listing,  which  were  to  be  carried  home  for  use, 
and  each  one  felt  conscious  that  he  was  one  of  a  little  community  that 
had  something  to  do  of  which  each  could  perform  a  part.  The  quiet 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  children,  as  they  worked,  was  past  belief 
if  it  had  not  been  seen. 

The  next  room  was  the  play-room,  where  some  impromptu  play  was 
going  on — the  dramatizing  of  something  that  had  really  happened, 
their  imaginations  filling  up  any  lack  of  incidents.  This  was  a  true 
picture  of  Frobel's  own  doings.  He  seized  upon  the  rugged  mount- 
ain at  Keilhau  as  soon  as  he  and  his  pupils  got  there,  to  mould  it  to  his 
purposes— digging  out  rocks  and  making  a  path  up  to  a  pretty  openiug 
tliat  was  to  serve  as  a  resort,  for  they  scarcely  had  anything  to  live  in 
there  at  fii*st  that  could  be  called  a  house.  Mrs.  Schradcr  had  caught 
his  spirit  truly. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  music-room  where  the  elder  children  re- 
paired every  day  to  have  a  real  concert.  Four  drums  and  the  same 
number  of  tambourines,  cymbals  and  castanets  were  used  by  the  chil- 
dren to  accompany  the  piano.  The  time  was  not  perfect,  but  almost 
incredible  for  such  wee  children,  and  they  were  very  happy  and  self- 
possessed.  Strongly  accented  tunes  were  played,  and  those  who  fully 
understand  how  children  revel  in  such  music,  can  perhaps  faintly  imagine 
how  these  rhythmical  waves  filled  the  little  hearts  with  delight.  This, 
like  all  the  other  occupations,  was  of  short  duration — about  fifteen  min- 
utes perhaps — as  long  as  each  one  could  do  his  part  without  weariness. 

As  we  crossed  the  hall  we  saw  a  little  boy  and  girl  washing  dolls' 
clothes.  The  little  boy  was  washing  in  a  tiny  tub  on  a  bench  just  be- 
fore him.  There  stood  a  set  kettle  low  enough  for  his  use,  scoured  as 
bright  as  copper  can  be ;  this  work  is  all  done  by  the  children,  each 
child  leaving  it  as  clean  and  bright  as  it  is  found.  A  line  hung  within 
reach  upon  which  was  a  row  of  fairy  stockings,  drawers,  skirts,  dresses, 
aprons,  etc.,  fastened  with  tiny  clothes*  pina.  These  clothes  were  air- 
ing after  having  been  ironed,  and  T  never  saw  nicer  work  done.  The 
little  flat  irons  were  just  the  right  size.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perfect  laun- 
dry, and  I  now  saw  the  charm  of  it.  The  dear  dolls  were  waiting  to 
be  dressed,  and  when  that  was  done,  the  night  gowns  were  to  be  washed. 
Here  was  a  motive  for  work  quite  at  the  child's  level.  It  brought  pUiS 
delight  because  it  had  an  immediate  object  which  a  dreary  practice  in 
lautidiy  work  would  not  have  had. 

This  year  there  are  ten  children  who  have  been  through  the  kinder- 
garten, and  now  form  an  advanced  class.  This  will  sound  like  a  para- 
dox to  tho.se  who  know  that  in  Germany  all  children  are  required  to  go 
to  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and  the  kindergarten  has  not  been  ac- 
ct'pted  as  a  part  of  public  instruction.  The  influence  of  this  particular 
kindergarten  has  been  such,  and  so  marked  upon  the  children  and  their 
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faruilies,  that  the  law  is  not  strictly  enforced  in  this  instance,  though  it 
was  so  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  this  is  the  nrst  year 
any  have  been  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time  afttT  it  is  known 
or  suspected  that  they  are  six  or  more.  It  is  the  complaint  of  all  the 
kiudergartners  I  meet  here  that  the  children  ai-e  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  enough.  The  children  of  this  advanced  kindergarten,  having  had 
all  their  faculties  so  naturally  cultivated,  can  tell  little  incidents  in  very 
pretty  and  concise  language ;  they  are  then  asked  to  write  down  what 
they  have  said,  which  they  i*eadily  do,  and  then  it  is  examined  as  to  its 
value ;  anything  that  is  wrong  is  made  right,  and  then  the  children  read 
it  and  spell  the  words.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how  much  ground  this  can 
be  made  to  cover  legitimately  without  an  arbitrary  direction. 

The  pots  in  which  the  children  cultivate  plants  have  a  tiny  picture 
or  arrangement  of  bright  colors  pasted  on  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
child,  who  thus  knows  it  for  his  own,  having  done  it  himself.  The 
hooks  for  the  coats  and  hats  are  marked  in  a  f>imilar  way  on  frames 
they  make  themselves.  Parents  of  the  better  classes  sometimes  come 
and  ask  to  have  their  children  admitted,  and  plead  that  they  shall  be 
put  in  a  class  of  the  better  grade.  The  parents  ai-e  told  there  is  no 
difference,  that  all  are  good  and  clean,  and  are  asked  to  go  through  the 
rooms  and  see  for  themselves  if  there  is  any  one  place  they  would 
choose  over  another.  Without  an  exception  no  choice  is  made.  The 
decided  liberality  of  Mrs.  Schrader's  views  is  apparent  in  this.  She 
does  not  think  it  be-t  to  have  many  children  in  one  class,  because  she 
wishes  to  have  e  erything  as  nearly  like  family  life  as  possible.  The 
directi-ess,  Miss  Scheffel,  is  a  lady  of  the  cultivated  class.  She  takes 
no  class  herself,  and  is  thus  free  to  listen  and  to  watch  for  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  children.  This  kindergarten  has  been  work- 
ing quietly  t)ecause  Mrs.  Schrnder  knew  she  could  not  accomplish  much 
without  the  right  helpers.  Her  first  object  is  to  train  thoroughly  such 
persona  as  would  make  sure  the  quality  of  the  work  for  many  years. 
The  kinderp^artners  of  her  own  training  are  women  who  are  not  so  set 
in  school  ideas  that  they  are  unable  to  accept  the  new  education  freely. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  growth,  the  principal  aim  to  secure  spon- 
taneous ideas.  Mrs.  Schrader  confines  herself  less  to  the  kindergarten 
material  proper  than  any  kindergartner  that  I  have  known,  but  she 
knows  how  to  take  hold  of  other  things  in  the  Frobelian  spirit.  If  a 
box  is  wanted,  boxes  «re  the  occupation  of  the  day.  The  folding,  cut- 
ing,  pasting  and  ornamenting  of  the  covers  are  done  by  the  children, 
and  th»*y  are  not  only  for  themselves  hut  for  the  younger  ones  who  are 
not  al>le  to  do  it.  Whether  it  is  beads,  seeds,  bits  of  wool,  or  a  few 
pine  needles  that  are  picked  up  when  walking,  there  is  always  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  them  From  the  beginning  Mrs.  Schrader  has 
desired  to  have  a  woik-school  connected  with  her  kindergarten,  and 
last  year  it  was  established.  Fancy  work  of  various  kinds,  plain  knit- 
ting, wood  carving,  ba.sket-making,  willow  mat  weaving,  etc.,  I  saw  pur 
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8ued  here.  The  school  is  open  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  whole  establishment,  the  natural  needs  are  first  attended 
to.  An  advanced  school  has  also  been  opened,  based  on  natural  princi- 
ples, Ending  science  and  art  and  their  uses  in  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
The  varied  world  of  enjoyment  arising  out  of  this  movement  fills  the 
life  here  with  a  continual  charm  that  is  at  first  surprising,  but  when 
one  sees  it  with  heart  as  well  as  eyes,  the  wonder  is  that  -any  kinder- 
garten should  be  kept  on  any  other  basis.  I  have  not  mentioned  that 
the  children  are  invited  to  come  back  in  the  afternoons  if  they  wish  to 
do  so,  to  carry  on  any  work  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The 
children,  who  have  left  the  kindergartens  and  gone  into  other  schools, 
are  also  invited,  and  they  come  regularly  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  They  go  into  the  work  rooms,  or  play  with  the  young  ladies 
who  are  being  trained  for  kindergartners,  who  preside  over  these  meet- 
ings without  any  superintendence  by  Miss  SchefFel.  This  is  the  mode 
in  which  these  young  ladies  become  acquainted  with  the  children. 

The  tables  in  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten  are  not  lined.  She 
thinks  the  lines  draw  the  attention  from  the  true  artistic  work,  which 
ueeds  training  of  the  eyes,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful German  teacher  of  drawing,  Pet«r  Schmidt.  The  result  in  Mrs. 
Schruder's  kindergarten  is  very  fine. 


To  this  account  of  Mrs.  Aldrich  we  add  a  few  extracts  from  a  very 
attractive  and  instructive  volume  by  Miss  Lyschinska,  entitled  ***  The 
KiNDERGARTKN  PRINCIPLE — Un  Educational  Value  and  Chief  Applica- 
tions.^* Miss  Lyschinska  is  superintendent  of  Method  in  Infant  Schools 
under  the  School  Board  of  London,  and  she  credits  to  her  association 
with  one  of  Frobel's  family,  Henrietta  Schrader  (nde  Breyman)  of  Ber- 
lin, and  her  tuition,  her  knowledge  of  the  Kinderf^arten  Principles  as 
developed  in  this  volume.  The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  ^  Ger- 
man Kindergarten**  the  institution  established  by  Mrs.  Schrader,  and  in 
which  Mrs.  Aldrich  sees  so  much  to  admire. 


•PubliBhed  by  W.  Isbister,  06  Ludgate  Hill,  1880.    180  I»age8  with  numeroua  illu*- 
trationa. 


CRITICISMS  ON   FEOEBErS  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  EXTENSION. 

BT  MADAME  A.   DB  PORTUOALL.* 
InspectreH  of  Infknt  SchoolB  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva 


L      CRITICISMS  CONSIDERED. 

• 

The  views  of  Froebel,  a  man  of  original  mercurial  genius,  working  inde- 
pendently of  all  traditions,  were  sure  to  provokt  criticism  and  opposition. 
The  objections  to  their  practical  application  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 
1,  Expense;  2,  social  disturbance;  and  8,  violations  of  pedagogic  canona 

1.    Objections  on  account  of  Expense, 

That  the  new  education,  covering  several  years  of  the  child's  life  not 
befcFvi  utilized  for  purposes  of  development,  and  requiring  space,  con- 
structions, equipment,  and  skilled  personal  attention,  calls  for  expenditure 
of  money,  cannot  be  denied;  but  the  results  should,  and  we  believe  do, 
justify  this  expenditure. 

Spacious  and  well-ventilated  premises,  halls  for  work  and  for  play,  a 
yard  and  a  garden,  are  indispensable.  If  we  add  the  expenses  of  the 
management  and  the  material,  numerous  and  capable  teachers,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  to  establish  and  support  Kindergartens  imposes  great  sacrifices, 
and  that  the  municipalities  and  governments  must  be  entirely  convinced 
of  the  excellence  of  these  institutions  before  they  can  be  expected  to  swell 
their  budgets  for  the  purpose  of  founding  them.  We  shall  not  insist 
upon  the  very  imperative  reasons  which  make  us  think  that  the  expenses 
of  construction  and  management  will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. The  quite  practical  solution  which  some  Belgian  cities,  Liege,  for 
example,  and  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  have  given  to  this 
question  is  the  best  answer  to  these  criticisms.  The  Kindergartens  of 
Liege  are  communal  establishments,  for  which  that  city  makes  great  sac- 
rifices. The  large  number  of  children  on  their  list  (3,200  children  in  1876) 
proves  that  they  are  in  high  favor,  and  that  the  Froebelian  institutions 
are  highly  appreciated  by  the  population. 

In  Geneva  the  Kindergartens  still  bear  the  name  of  Infant  Schools,  but 
the  method  of  Froebel  is  applied  in  them.  The  law  of  October  19,  1872, 
while  leaving  the  initiative  to  the  communes,  placed  the  schools  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Cantonal  authorities.    The  law  is  as  follows: 

Art.  17.  One  infant  school  at  least  is  established  by  the  Commune. 
The  Department  of  public  instruction  approves  the  regulations  of  these 
schools  and  watches  their  progress.  The  Council  of  State  grants  a 
subsidy  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  infant  schools. 

Art.  18.  The  infant  schools  are  optional  and  gratuitous;  they  receive 
children  until  they  are  six  years  of  age,  and  are  directed  by  mistresses 
and  sub-mistresses. 

Art.  19.  The  salaries  of  the  mistresses  and  sub-mistresses  are  fixed  by 
the  State.     The  premises  are  furnished  by  the  commune. 

,  I  I  I  I  ■  I  —  -  • 

•  Paper  in  Proceedings  of  International  CongreiB,  1880.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Maon. 
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This  law  has  taken  full  effect.  There  are  scarcely  five  or  six  communes 
In  the  Canton  of  Geneva  that  are  not  already  provided  with  Kindergartens. 
Every  child  who  attends  them  costs  the  Commune  and  the  Canton  on  an 
average  twenty-four  francs  per  year,  or  two  francs  per  month.  These 
grants  are  cst^iblishcd  by  the  budget  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  for  the 
years  1879  and  1880.  In  this  moderate  sum  are  comprised  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Froebel  material,  the  salaries  of  the  mistresses,  the  courses  of  in- 
stiiiction  for  the  teachers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  furniture  are  not  included. 
These  figures  prove  that  the  cost  of  the  Kindergartens  is  not  great. 
Whoever  compares  thes^expenses  with  those  incurred  by  the  old  Salles 
(CAsyle,  for  which  the  maximum  expense  rose  to  fifty  centimes  per  child 
per  month,  will  feel  that  the  establishment  of  the  Kindergartens  is  an 
onerous  charge.  But  if  the  governments  and  the  contributors  think  that 
the  system  created  by  Froebel  is  the  basis  of  a  good  public  instruction 
and  constitutes  a  progress  in  school  institutions,  we  think  they  will  not 
recoil  from  sacrifices  which  we  have  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

2.     KindergarUiu  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  Poor, 

1.  M.  R  de  Guimps,  in  his  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Education,  re- 
marks: "The  Kindergarten  could  not  receive  the  great  mass  of  the 
children  of  the  poor;"  and  others  go  still  further,  and  assert  that  the 
very  excellences  of  the  Kindergarten, — its  regularity,  order,  neatness, 
and  happiness,  are  incompatible  with  the  harsh  necessities  of  not  a  few 
families  in  all  cities  and  villages.  This  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  case. 
The  poor  child  in  these  institutions  does  enjoy  comfort  and  happiness, 
but  that  is  precisely  what  Froebel  intended.  The  child  is  indeed  happy 
there ;  as  its  gaiety  and  contentment,  its  whole  expression,  prove  it.  Placed 
there  under  a  motherly  direction,  surrounded  by  little  companions,  it 
enjoys  a  true  family  life,  which  the  paternal  home  can  rarely  furnish. 
The  father,  and  often  the  mother,  obliged  to  work  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  children,  abandon  their  domestic  hearth  every  day,  leaving  their 
children  in  the  care  of  an  aged  or  infirm  grandmother,  or  perhaps  of  a 
neighbor  who  often  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  watch  them.  What 
dangers  do  not  the  poor  little  ones  run!  And  these  are  the  little  deserted 
waifs  whom  the  Kiudcrgarten  collects,  to  whom  it  offers  a  hnpi)y  and 
busy  life.  But  the  taste  for  neatness  and  order  which  the  Kindergarten 
inculcates  on  its  little  pupils,  and  which  the  latter  carry  home,  is  an  ioap- 
preciable  gain  to  them  instead  of  a  cruelty.  The  child  does  not  like  to 
go  to  school  improperly  clothed,  badly  washed  and  badly  combed.  He 
knows  that  he  will  be  spoken  to  by  the  teacher,  and  we  shall  find  that  he 
insists  upon  his  mother's  giving  him  the  most  indispensable  physical  care. 
Thanks  to  his  constant  importunities  and  improved  habits,  order,  and 
with  order  economy,  penetrate  many  dwellings,  and  insensibly  raise  the 
moral  code  of  the  family. 

2.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  Kindergarten  interferes  with  the  rights 
of  the  family.  This  criticism,  if  well  founded,  would  be  an  absolute  con- 
demnation of  the  system  of  the  great  Thuringian  pedagogue.  But  let  us 
open  his  works;  let  us  open  the  EduccUion  of  Man;  we  find  on  every 
page  the  solicitude,  the  respect,  which  the  sacred  institution  of  the  family 
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Inspired  in  Froebel,  an  institution  in  which  he  saw  the  first  elements  of 
society.  We  are  certain  that  those  who  make  this  reproach,  have  never 
read  or  known  either  his  thought  or  his  system.  Is  not  that  which  people 
attack  most  violently  often  that  which  they  know  least  about?  Froebel 
was  so  preoccupied  with  the  future  of  the  family  that  all  his  aspirations 
tended  to  reform  it,  to  re-edify  it,  to  elevate  it.  And  he  confided  this 
reform  to  the  mother.  How  great  and  noble  is  the  part  which  Froebel 
assigns  to  her,  and  how  far  we  still  are  from  realizing  it.  How  many 
mothers  are  even  the  centers  of  the  family  life,  or  acquit  themselves  of 
their  manifold  duties,  and  without  assistance?  Uncultivated,  ignorant 
governesses,  these  are  the  assistants  they  procured  up  to  the  day  when 
Froebel  offered  them  his  Kindergarten.  There  parents  cau  safely  send 
their  children  every  day,  and  know^  that  they  will  find  in  it  what  their 
home  cannot  give  them,  a  little  world  where,  under  enlightened  direction, 
they  will  learn  to  live.  And  the  return  home!  How  many  things  to 
recount  after  an  absence  of  some  hours  I  The  Kindergarten  is  necessary 
to  the  child  and  to  the  family,  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  well-to  do 
citizen  and  to  the  workman,  for  it  is  a  humanitarian  and  a  social  work. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  wife,  for  the  mother;  it  assists  her  and  forms  her 
for  her  educational  mission. 

*'In  order  to  establish  my  work,"  said  Froebel,  at  the  inauguration  of 
his  Kindergarten  at  Blankcnburg,  in  Thuringia,  in  1840,  "I  need  the 
cooperation  of  every  one,  especially  of  women.  Yes,  what  is  necessary 
for  my  success,  is  the  concurrence  of  mothers,  wives,  sisters.  I  therefore 
make  a  serious  appeal,  not  ouly  to  the  female  population  of  my  country, 
of  Germany,  but  to  all  the  civilized  world.  I  place  my  new  institution  in 
the  hands  of  women ;  it  is  to  their  zeal  and  their  tenderness  that  I  confide 
tlUs  garden,  that  they  may  cultivate  it  and  make  it  prosper  by  the  care 
that  they  alone  can  and  know  how  to  give." 

8.     Pedagogical  Obfeetiani, 

Some  pedagogical  critics,  who  value  the  school  only  for  certain  tradi- 
tional habits  and  acquisitions — keeping  still,  and  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  complain  that  pupils  who  pass  into  the  school  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten have  little  or  no  knowledge,  and  are  often  even  turbulent  and 
impatient  of  discipline.  The  mission  of  the  Kindergarten  is  not  to 
impart  book  knowledge,  but  its  plays  and  occupations  should  give  intelli- 
gence, and  the  power  of  adaptation.  But  even  the  friendly  critics  com- 
plain that  this  intelligence  is  often  accompanied  with  a  want  of  concentra- 
tion. But  whenever  we  have  met  with  it  and  sought  out  the  cause,  we 
have  been  sure  that  it  proceeded  from  a  defective  application  of  the  system. 
How  many  young  teachers  are  not  up  to  their  task!  how  many  go  astray 
in  the  method,  and  take  the  means  for  the  end,  the  letter  for  the  spirit! 
Yet  we  do  find  some  well  directed  Kindergartens,  altliough  they  are  still 
too  rare,  and  these  furnish  excellent  pupils  to  the  schools.  We  have 
verified  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  a  first  rational  education  continues 
through  years  of  study,  and  that  this  influence  makes  itself  felt  espec- 
ially when  the  instruction  appeals  to  reason,  logic,  and  good  sense. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  main  criticisms  made  upon  Froebel's  sys- 
tem proceed  from  incomplete  knowledge  of  it,  from  the  imperfect  appli- 
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cation  of  it,  as  well  as  from  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  it.  It  is  to  the 
exaggerated  zeal  of  certain  disciples  of  Froebel,  that  many  criticisms  of 
his  system  are  due.  Those  disciples  admit  of  no  changes  or  modifications 
in  the  application,  and  give  a  stereotyped  form  to  the  method;  many  even 
go  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  it  cannot  be  touched  without  injury. 
This  leads  us  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject. 

II.   FURTHER  DBYELOPMENT  AND  ADAPTATIONS. 

The  method  produced  by  an  original  mind  can  be  neither  mechanically 
applied,  nor  servilely  imitated.  It  is  to  be  modified  by  the  influence  of 
circumstances,  personalities,  and  national  character.  The  character,  the 
tendencies,  even  the  aptitudes,  vary  in  different  countries;  the  system  can 
be  modified  in  its  form,  while  the  spirit  of  it  remains  the  same. 

And  how  many  changes,  not  foreseen  by  the  founder,  have  gradually 
been  introduced,  without  ceasing  to  be  faithful  to  this  spirit.  With  Froe- 
bel,  the  Kindergarten  was  only  the  family  enlarged,  and  was  to  contain 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children.  Now  that  the  ScUUs  cCAsyle 
and  the  infant  schools  have  adopted  Froebel's  method,  we  have  been 
forced  to  multiply  the  plays  and  occupations,  especially  for  the  little 
children  who  are  received  at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  introduce  a  whole  series  of  innovations  too  long  to  be 
enumerated.  In  the  countries  peopled  by  tlie  Latin  races,  where  the 
children  are  by  temperament  more  lively  and  precocious,  we  must  not 
think  of  imposing  the  method  in  all  its  rigor.  It  is  necessary,  besides,  to 
admit  a  period  of  transition,  to  concede  to  the  upper  class  in  Kindergart- 
ens some  of  the  branches  of  instruction  of  the  primary  school,  particu- 
larly reading  and  writing.  As  M.  Buisson  said  in  his  report  upon  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  "What  should  be  absolutely  condemned  and  pro- 
scribed, is  not  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  Kindergartens, 
but  the  preponderant  rdle  and  abstract  character  given  to  these  lessons." 
The  details  of  the  programme  naturally  depend  upon  the  usages  of  each 
country,  and  even  of  each  city.  But  it  must  not  be  concluded  from 
certain  concessions  and  variations  needed  by  the  conditions  of  things, 
that  a  SaUe  cPAsyU  becomes  a  Kindergarten  as  soon  as  a  little  weaving  and 
pricking  are  introduced  into  it.  These  superficial  adaptations  are  neither 
desirable  nor  useful;  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  material  and 
the  manual  application  of  it;  the  thought  that  presided  over  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  method,  the  spirit  of  Froebel,  these  are  what  are  necessary  to 
animate  and  vivify  the  whole. 

As  to  new  industrial  adaptations,  these  are  possible,  but  not  before  a 
certain  age;  they  must  not  be  thought  of  for  little  children.  The  braiding 
of  straw,  an  easy  transition  from  the  weaving  of  paper,  might  be  intro 
duced  in  an  upper  class  of  the  Kindergarten,  together  with  many  system- 
atic occupations;  folding  and  cutting  may  be  transformed  into  box-mak- 
ing; and  we  should  recommend  to  pupils  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age 
rattan  basket-making,  which  we  have  seen  more  than  once  well  executed 
by  children  who  had  been  in  Kindergartens.  But  we  must  not  presume 
too  far  on  the  strength  of  the  little  pupils. 

As  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  embroidery  work  of  Froebel  upon 
needle-work,  it  is  no  longer  contested. 
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The  fundamental  principle  of  the  modern  school  is  the  unity  in  educa- 
tion. But  this  unity  does  not  exclude  a  graduated  division.  The  great 
whole  of  school  institutions  is  divided  into  several  steps;  each  step  is  a 
preparation  for  tliat  which  follows.  The  Kindergarten,  being  the  first 
step,  must  be  in  intimate  connection  with  the  primary  sc^hool,  to  which  it 
serves  as  a  basis. 

This  connection  v/ill  only  be  possible  when,  on  one  side,  the  Kindergart- 
ners  shall  receive  good  normal  training,  and  on  the  other,  every  primary 
instructor,  male  or  female,  shall  be  initiated  into  Frocbcl's  system. 

ni.      SPECIAL  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

We  think  a  measure  analogous  to  the  decree  of  the  27th  of  June,  1872, 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Austria,  should  be  introduced  in 
every  country  where  there  is  compulsory  instruction.  The  teachers  of 
Kindergartens,  as  well  as  the  primary-school  teachers,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  normal  training,  and  to  pass  through  examinations  for 
their  certificate  of  capacity.  To  a  certain  point  the  normal  training  given 
to  teachers  of  every  degree  would  be  identical.  It  would  be  the  same  for 
the  principles,  the  same  for  the  method,  but  there  would  be  special  instruc- 
tion,  according  to  the  stage  of  teaching  to  which  the  candidate  was  going 
to  consecrate  himself.  The-  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten, 
including  the  study  of  psychology  and  general  pedagogy,  would  be  one 
of  these  specialties. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  the  Kindergartner  should  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  programme  and  organization  of  the  primary 
grade  of  instruction,  an  indispensable  condition  if  she  wLshes  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  primary  school  so  that  they  can  pursue  its  studies  with  profit. 

The  primary- school  teachers  should  study  the  Froebelian  p^edago.i^y,  in 
order  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  their  pupils  have  been 
prepared,  for  there  are  as  many  points  of  contact  between  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  primarj-  school,  as  between  different  classes  of  the  latter. 

Is  it  desirable  to  apply  the  principles  of  Proehel  in  primary  instruction  t 

Better  to  answer  this  important  question,  let  us  examine  to  what  degree 
of  development  the  little  pupil  has  arrived,  who  leaves  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years. 

If  ne  has  attended  a  good  Froebelian  institution  for  three  or  four  years, 
he  will  certainly  have  acquired  the  gift  of  seeing  for  himself,  the  gift  of 
observation.  Questioned  upon  objects  that  are  daily  striking  his  attention, 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  express  what  he  sees  and  what  he  conceives  in 
simple  and  precise  language,  lie  ought  to  be  capable  of  designating  each 
object  which  is  familiar  to  him  by  its  name;  he  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  the  properties  of  things,  of  their  practical  use,  to  know 
their  relations  of  size  and  number,  to  distinguish  their  colors,  etc.  Be- 
sides this  general  knowledge,  he  should  be  already  developed  in  reference 
to  individual  and  inventive  work. 

At  this  period  the  character  of  the  child  should  have  been  outlined; 
conscience,  will,  and  moral  sense  should  be  already  developed  in  him. 
Ue  should  have  attained  that  degree  of  human  development  in  which. 
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without  prejudice  to  the  sentiment  of  personal  dij^ity,  he  comprehends 
that  he  is  to  submit  voluntarily  and  fully  to  the  rule  which  is  the  law  for 
the  whole.  He  ought  to  know  how  to  obey  spontaneously,  from  a  senti- 
ment of  obedience;  that  is,  he  ought  to  have  learned  to  love  what  is  good 
and  detest  what  is  evil.  The  love  of  his  neighbor,  the  first  germ  of  love 
to  God,  the  germ  of  religious  feeling,  should  have  bloomed  in  his  heart. 

As  to  the  physical  development  we  will  not  insist.  Every  day,  every 
hour  passed  in  the  Kindergarten  contributes  to  the  development  of 
strength,  skill,  and  grace. 

Is  the  child  ready  to  begin  study,  properly  so-called?  Is  the  school 
ready  to  receive  him? 

Has  the  school,  as  it  is  organized  to-day,  a  programme,  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline and  instruction  adapted  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Froebelian 
system?  If  we  take  everything  into  consideration  in  the  public  school 
which  the  child  attends  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  we  say  with- 
out hesitation,  no.  We  recognize  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  the 
immense  path  traversed,  but  for  causes  too  numerous  to  be  summed  up 
here,  from  our  own  personal  experience  especially,  we  think  there  is  room 
for  a  reform,  the  first  step  of  which  would  be  to  provide  a  transition 
between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  school.  The  founder  of  th'e  Froebelian 
onethod.  persuaded  "that  there  is  no  leap  in  the  human  mind,"  that 
everything  is  coordinated,  and  that  its  development  must  also  be  coordi- 
nated, demanded  this  intermediate  class  between  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  school.  This  intermediate  class,  which  he  called  the  upper  class  of 
the  Kindergarten,  was  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  and  we  will  study  the 
hints  which  we  meet  upon  the  subject  in  his  works,  and  the  ways  and 
means  to  realize  its  existence. 

Intermediate  Class, 

According  to  Froebel,  the  plays,  talks,  exercises,  and  occupations  of 
the  system  should  be  continued  in  this  intermediate  class.  The  occupa- 
tions are  far  from  being  exhausted  in  the  Kindergarten  proper;  they  are 
scarcely  half  disposed  of;  they  should  be  continued,  then,  and  a  more 
preponderating  part  given  to  the  instruction,  of  which  they  represent  the 
intuitive  element;  the  building-blocks,  the  sticks,  the  folding,  the  weav- 
ing, etc.,  help  the  processes  of  calculation  and  intuitive  geometry.  The 
folding  into  squares,  rectangles,  triangles,  etc.,  will  initiate  the  child  into 
the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  plane  figures,  their  different  angles,  the 
value  of  these  angles  in  relation  to  their  position,  etc.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  building,  modeling,  and  box-making  will  initiate  him  into  the 
knowledge  of  solids.  These  exercises,  which  are  quite  intuitive,  arc  the 
point  of  departure  for  plane  geometry  and  stereometry  (or  the  measuring 
of  solids),  whose  elements  the  child  acquires  without  scientific  detinitious. 
or  having  recourse  to  abstraction.  Not  a  lesson  can  pass  without  his 
being  called  upon  to  compare  the  relations  of  objects  and  their  properties 

The  rings  and  the  sticks,  used  separately  or  in  combination,  give  an 
opportunity  for  invention,  and  the  charming  figures  that  can  be  madn 
with  them,  and  afterwards  copied,  give  a  great  attraction  and  a  powerful 
Impulse  to  drawing,  for  the  Kindergarten  hardly  exhausts  the  elements 
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which  prepare  for  the  admirable  methcMl  of  linear  drawing  that  Froehel 
composed.  It  is  in  the  intermediate  class  and  the  primary  school  that  the 
teaching  of  linear  drawing  will  find  its  true  place.  It  constitutes  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of  penmanship,  of  which  the  pupil 
now  gains  his  first  notions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  the  little  sticks  in  the  Kindergarten  is 
the  preparation  for  arithmetic.  The  child  counts  there  with  these  sticks  as 
he  counted  with  coc  jters,  cubes,  etc.,  without  going  beyond  twelve.  In 
the  intermediate  class,  he  does  not  go  beyond  twenty,  but  restrained  in 
these  limits,  he  passes  intuitively  through  all  the  different  operations  of 
arithmetic,  progressing  strictly  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  imitat- 
ing the  little  sticks  upon  the  slate,  then  gradually  replacing  them  by  fig- 
ures. As  to  the  talks  and  object  lessons  to  which  selected  poems  serve  as 
illustrations,  they  take  a  more  instructive  character  in  the  intermediate 
class,  and  serve  (as  well  as  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  primary  school)  as 
preparation  for  natural  history  and  geography.  But  another  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  them.  At  the  end  of  every  talk  the  teacher  can  sum  up, 
in  a  few  simple,  clear,  concise  sentences,  some  elementary  notions  to 
which  the  little  story  or  object-lesson  has  led.  These  short  propositions, 
pronounced  clearly  and  correctly,  are  the  points  of  departure  for  the 
study  of  the  mother-tongue,  or  rather  of  its  first  steps,  reading.  Then 
these  propositions  can  be  analyzed  into  words  (five  or  six  words),  the 
words  into  syllables,  the  syllables  into  sounds.  This  first  initiation  into 
the  constituent  elements  of  language  may  occupy  six  months  at  least,  and 
prepare  for  the  reading  lessons  which  the  child  will  receive  in  the  lower 
stage  of  the  primary  school.  Then  the  symbol,  the  sign,  the  letter  will 
be  given  him  for  the  sound  which  he  knows.  This  preparatory  work 
abridges  and  facilitates  Ihe  study  of  reading,  takes  from  it  all  its  dryness, 
and  secures  its  results.  This  intermediate  class  for  children  six  or  seven 
years  old  is  a  very  important  one.  We  will  even  say  that  we  think  it 
indispensable,  in  order  to  secure,  through  the  cominnj  years  of  study,  the 
advantages  of  Froebd's  system;  indispensable  to  the  primary  school, 
provided  the  primary  school  accepts  the  Kindergarten  as  its  basis,  and  its 
points  of  departure,  and  consents  to  be  the  continuation,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  it.  The  intermediate  class  opens  the  way;  it  alone  can  ren- 
der pos.sil)le  the  introduction  and  application  of  the  principles  of  Froebel 
to  the  primary  school ;  it  is  the  necessary  link  which  will  one  day  make 
of  the  Kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  an  organized  whole. 

Education  by  Doing. 

But  the  intermediate  class  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  the  first  step  of  the 
reform  which  Froebel  lr)oked  forward  to  for  the  present  primary  school. 
This  reform  is  to  consist  especially  in  the  introduction  of  the  Froebelian 
principle  of  work,  of  intelligent,  methodical  work,  which  demands  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  activities  of  the  child,  and  which  procures  him  the 
satisfaction  that  every  effort  brings  which  is  crowned  with  success.  To 
make  work  anything  but  a  hard  and  inevitable  law,  to  make  it  loved  for 
the  pure  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  the  source,  this  is  to  be  the  result  of 
the  Kindergarten  in  the  future. 
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A  great  point  in  this  conception  of  work  is  that  it  alone  permits  the 
parallel  development  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  forces.  The  thought 
of  organizing  classes  of  industrial  labor  does  not  date  from  the  present 
time;  and  wherever  the  trial  has  been  made,  it  has  given  excellent  results.* 
The  pupils  prepared  in  the  Kindergartens  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
them,  and  prove  their  skill  and  intelligence.  To  introduce  manual  labor, 
we  are  told,  is  an  impossible  thing;  the  programmes  are  never  executed. 
Where  is  the  necessary  time?  We  are  among  those  who  think  that  in  the 
actual  execution  of  the  programmes  there  is  much  time  lost,  many  forces 
frittered  away.  Before  his  tenth  or  eleventh  year  the  child  is  still  too 
young  to  be  restrained  during  several  consecutive  hours  in  a  purely  intel- 
lectual labor,  without  injuring  the  development  of  his  faculties.  Besides, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  having  been  prepared  for  in  a  rational  man 
ner,  the  difficulties  and  delays  against  which  the  teacher  has  struggled, 
and  which  absorb  much  precious  time,  no  longer  existing,  we  should  see 
the  hours  of  study  diminish  of  themselves.  Three  hours  a  day  conse- 
crated to  actual  study  would  be  sufficient,  and  would  allow  two  hours 
devotion  to  manual  labor.  The  progress  of  the  pupils,  far  from  suffering 
by  it,  would  gain  by  it;  for  the  child,  always  on  the  alert  and  well  dis- 
posed, would  beam  with  pleasure  and  eagerness.  The  occupations  of  the 
Froebcl  method,  developed  and  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  would 
find  their  place  here,  and  would  do  excellent  service,  especially  in  the  first 
two  or  three  classes  of  the  primary  school.  The  branches  mentioned  in 
the  following  list  are  those  whose  introduction  into  the  programme  of  the 
primary  school  we  think  both  desirable  and  possible.  We  join  to  the  list 
of  the  occupations  the  number  of  hours  that  might  be  devoted  to  them: 
weaving,  two  hours  a  week;  paper-cutting,  one  hour;  folding,  two  hours; 
drawing,  two  hours;  modeling,  two  hours;  box-making,  two  hours. 

It  results  from  what  precedes,  that  the  question  of  introducing  the 
principles  of  Froebel  into  the  primary  school  should  be,  according  to  us, 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  that  this  introduction  is  only  possible  by 
the  assistance  of  an  intermediate  class,  annexed  as  an  upper  step  to  the 
Kindergarten,  and  forming  the  connection  between  this  and  the  primary 
school,  which,  on  its  side,  is  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  great  philo- 
sophic pedagogue.  To  develop  the  instrument  of  labor,  the  hand,  and 
also  the  intelligence,  to  make  the  body  strong  and  supple,  and  the  mind 
lucid  and  profound,  to  educate  men  and  not  scholars,  would  not  this  be  a 
great  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  social  problem?  We  will  not  deny 
that  this  aim  is  an  ideal  one,  but  we  think  with  our  great  compatriot, 
Emmanuel  Kant,  **  that  we  ought  to  educate  children  not  according  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  human  race,  but  according  to  a  better  possible 
condition  in  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  idea  of  humanity, 
and  its  completed  destiny." 

*  See  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education : 

I^hor  iu  JiivenUc  Reform  Schoolt*.  III..  13.  S82.  303,  666,  831. 

Kindermaun  and  School;*  of  Bohemia,  XXVII.,  811. 

Renliptic  Studict*  and  Ijihor,  XVll.,  88, 151 ;  XIX.,  638;  XXL,  808. 

Technkul  Scliools  in  Europe  Generally,  XVII.,  88;  XXI.,  tt-800;  XXVin.M014. 

Labor  Element  in  Sye^tems  of  Fe^^talozzi,  Fellcnbenr.  and  Wehrli,  X.,  81 ;  aXX.,  SMl 

Manual  I.al>or  in  American  Schools,  XV.,  381 ;  XXvlI..  357. 

Labor  Element  in  £nglii*h  Schools,  X.,  766;  XXII.,  38-360. 


KINDBRQAKTEN  AND  CHILD  CTHTTJRE  IN  FRANCE. 


INFANT  ASTLUMS^-CRADLE  SCnOOLS— KINDERGARTEN. 

Asylums  for  children  form  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  and  imporumoe, 
particularly  in  a  country  li^e  France,  where  the  custom  ot*  sending  infants  out 
to  be  nursed  has  l)een  universally  prevalent  for  a  long  time.  The  social  posi- 
tion of  the  parents  will  of  course  determine  the  fate  which  awaits  the  tender 
infant  during  the  first  monihs  of  its  existence.  '  If  the  parents  be  wealthy,  or 
even  belong  to  the  middle  class,  a  healthy  nurse  is  procured,  according  to  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  physieinn  ;  nothing  is  left  undone  that  tends  to  ameU* 
orate  the  condition  of  the  infant,  and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  to  meet 
successfully  the  many  dangers  incidental  to  its  young  life.  Far  diflerent  is  the 
case  wth  that  vast  majority  of  infants  whose  parents  either  live  in  abject 
poverty,  or  who,  in  onler  to  cam  a  Vanty  livelihooil,  are  both  obliged  to  work 
from  early  mom  till  late  at  night  away  from  home.  That  which,  with  rich 
parents,  is  only  a  close  adherence  to  a  long-established  custom,  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  effeminate  age,  becomes  to  poor  people  a  dire  necessity. 

The  danger  of  this  whole  system  of  sending  infants  out  to  Ik?  nursc<l  was  fully 

exposed  by  M.  Mayer,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  physician,  could  speak  from 

experience,  and  in  1865  he  published  an  appeal  to  the  public,  in  which  he  says : 

"  This  is  a  crusade  which  we  are  going  to  wage  against  an  absuni  and  bar- 
barous custom,  that  of  abandoning,  a  few  hours  after  its  birth,  a  cherislicd 
being,  whose  advent  has  l)een  ardently  desired,  to  the  care  of  a  rough  peasant- 
woman,  whom  the  parents  hnvo  never  seen  before,  whose  character  and  manners 
the  real  mother  does  not  know,  who  carries  away  the  dearest  treasure  to  some 
unknown  village  in  the  provinces,  the  name  of  which  perhaps  is  not  even  given  on 
the  map  of  France.  There  is  something  so  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  in  this, 
that  twenty  vears  hence  it  will  hardly  be  credited.  There  are  excellent  mothers 
who  resignedly  submit  to  this  sacrifice  without  any  other  sign  of  Iwing  sh<>cke<l 
than  some  furtive  tears,  which  they  carefully  hide,  as  too  great  an  indulj.'-ence 
to  human  weakness.  If  we  add  that  the  mother  has  not  always  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  placing  the  newly-bom  infant  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  is 
to  nurs(;  it,  but  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  women  from  the  countnr 
come  to  Paris  to  gather  the  nurselings  and  to  distribute  them  afterwards  througli 
the  pn)vinccs,  we  shall  seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  twith;  yet  this  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  tlie  facts,  and  it  foiins  a  regular  branch  of  industry,  a  tnulc 
no  less  productive  of  strange  developments  than  the  slave-trade." 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  M.  Mayer  proposed  to  form  a  "  Society  for  the 

protection  of  infants"  the  aim  of  which  is  to  be : 

1.  To  guard  the  infants  against  the  dangers  usually  attending  the  nursing  bj 
hired  nurses,  far  from  their  parents,  without  sufficient  superintendence  and 
without  satisfactory  guarantee. 

2.  To  put  into  practice  the  regulations  Ijud  down  by  tho  present  advanced 
medical  science  for  the  physical  development  of  infants,  before  undertaking  to 
cultivate  their  mental  powers.  31 
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3.  To  pursue  simultaneously  at  a  suitable  age  the  physicsil,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual tmining  of  the  child. 

This  society  is  to  attain  this  threefold  end  by  cst:iblishing  so-called  "  Maternal 
colonics"  in  the  ncijrli»>orhoo<l  of  tlie  great  cities,  and  providing  them  with 
carefully-selected  nurses ;  also  with  milch-cows  of  superior  lireetl,  to  furnish  tlie 
milk  required  for  artilifial  nursing,  and  by  a  system  of  rewards  given  to  those 
nurses  who  accomplish  their  task  in  the  bc«t  nmnner. 

The  efforts  of  M.  Mayer  have  led  to  tlie  organization  of  Bodetios  in  Lyons*, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Rouen  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

GARDEBIE9. 

But  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  even  with  a  devoted  and 
attentive  nurse,  the  painfulncss  of  tlie  rofiint's  separation  from  its  mother  is  not 
diminished  whether  the  parents  of  the  child  be  rich  or  poor.  In  the  case  of 
poor  parents  there  will  be  additional  circumstances  to  make  this  separation  a 
▼VT  pa'"f»*  o"®-  The  fatlicr  and  mother  are  obliged  to  work  incessantly  in 
order  to  gain  the  mcnnM  of  subsbtence,  anti  no  other  course  is  left  open  to  them 
than  either  to  conHde  the  infant  to  the  care  of  the  hos])ital  founded  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  or  to  keep  it  at  home,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  part  of 
the  earnings  indispensable  for  their  living.  The  chnritnble  societies  lend  some 
aid  in  this  latter  case,  but  not  sufficient;  and  when  the  thild  has  be(*n  weaned, 
and  the  mother  goes  out  to  work  again,  it  is  given  to  the  care  of  a  little  broth«*r 
or  sister,  who  generally  are  sailly  in  want  of  Inking  taken  care  of  themselves. 
If  the  mother  confid«»  her  infant  to  a  so-called  yurdeiie,  or  to  one  of  those 
"  weaning  establishments  "  which  have  no  legal  existence,  and  which,  with  or 
without  the  approbation  of  the  mayor,  pmscrilKJtl  in  the  regulations,  arc  but  too 
often  dinnrted  by  careless  women,  she  has  still  rea.Hon  to  tremble  for  the  health 
and  well  Iniing  of  her  infant.  In  a  narrow  room,  deprived  of  fresh  air  and 
light,  the  unhappy  crcaturps  are  crowded  together;  their  iKxlily  development  is 
retarded,  and  as  a  natural  oonsequonce  their  mental  ]>owers  remain  totsiiy 
undeveloped,  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the  superintending  women,  who 
rule  only  by  the  rod.  And  even  if  the  mother  kee|i6  her  child  at  home  on 
Sundays  and  feast  dayi  the  expense  will  be  70  centimes  per  day,  or  1 7  fr.,  90 
cts.  per  month. 

CB^CBB,  OR  CmAl>LR-SCHOOL. 

The  evil  had  certainly  reached  its  climax  when,  in  the  year  IA44,  M.  Marheau 
paid  a  visit  to  one  of  these  establishments.  This  visit  had  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, and  became  in  fact  the  turning  point  townnls  a  Initter  system  of 
infant-education  in  France.  The  woman  who  bad  several  little  infants  hiiddle«l 
together  in  a  miserablcbroom,  on  lieing  questioned  gave  the  following  account : 
that  Jis  a  general  rule  she  had  only  five  or  six  infants ;  that  her  customers  paid 
her  only  eight  sous  per  heiul,  and  six  sous  in  sddition  if  she  providinl  food  for 
the  child ;  that  in  the  morning  the  mothers  us*»d  to  brin;:  clean  linen  and  take 
the  soiled  away  in  the  evening,  when  tln^y  fetcluul  their  children,  and  that  if  the 
infants  wore  not  yet  weaned,  the  mothers  cjune  to  nurse  thoni  themselves  at  tlie 
hours  when  they  took  their  meals.  Tluse  l;b»t  words  were  a  my  of  light  to  M. 
Marheau,  and  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  instituting  "cnullo-schools."  Instead 
of  indulging  in  idle  laments  on  the  evil  effwt  of  large  factories,  or  making  vain 
efforts  to  stop   the  Irrepressible  mareh  of  modem  in(li;8try,  this   thomughly 
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honent  and  common-senie  man  at  once  conceived  a  plan  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Two  ])n>blcni8  were  to  be  solved.  As  n^nrds  the  mothers,  how  a  safe  guarantee 
ooiild  be  provided  which  neither  tlie  superintendence  of  a  young  child  nor  an 
ohi  woman  couUl  oflfcr ;  as  re^^rds  the  infants,  how  thpy  could  have  the  milk 
whicli  nature  herself  provides  in  the  motlier's  brcntit,  and  the  aflfectionate  care 
which  their  tender  age  demands.  M.  Marbcau  immediately  went  to  work  to 
realize  his  projiTts.  He  p^nvc  a  full  and  true  actount  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  to  the  Department  of  Benevolent  InstitiitioiiK,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  submitted  to  their  approbation  his  plan  for  a  ''cnidle-school/'  A  com* 
niittee  was  appointed,  and  M.  Marbe;iu  charj^cd  with  the  rc])orL  He  proved  in 
this  report  "  that  it  was  a  solemn  duty  to  extend  aid  to  these  poor  mothers  and 
)toor  infants;  that  a  cradle-school  was  possible;  that  it  would  cost,  all  told, 
only  al)out  fifty  centimes  per  he;ul;  that  the  ex])cnse8  of  organizing  the  first 
establishment  would  be  trifling,  and  oa^Wy  met  by  charitable  donation  !  "  This 
report  awakened  the  sympathy  of  many,  and  though  the  Department  of  Benev- 
olent Institutions  did  not  feel  jnstiticd  in  giving  official  aid  to  this  private 
und(;rt;iking,  yet  most  of  its  members,  as  fimndcrs  of  the  establishment,  sub- 
K('ril)ed  a  sum  towards  its  sup|>ort.  Contributions  came  in  from  all  sides,  and 
the  DuchcsH  of  Orleans,  by  a  large  donation,  completed  the  required  sum. 

On  the  14th  Noveml)er,  1844,  M.  Marlieau  was  thus  enabled  to  o()en  the  first 
institution,  organi/.c<l  after  his  ])lan,  in  one  of  the  most  wrctcrhcd  parts  of  Paris, 
No.  81,  Hue  de  Chaillot.  In  rcnu>mbrance  of  the  infancy  of  our  Savior  he 
called  it  cn-che  (manger.)  There,  in  a  light  and  well-ventilated  room,  the 
infants  were  kept  from  5.30  A.  M.  till  8.30  P.  M.  in  summer,  and  from  6.30 
A.  M.  till  8  P.  M.  in  wintt^r,  at  the  small  charge  of  twenty  centimes  per  day 
for  each  infant.  During  this  time  the  mothers,  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to 
work,  ciime  at  certain  stated  times  each  day  to  nurse  their  children,  till  they 
were  weaned.  After  the  children  have  all  l>ecn  taken  home  in  the  evening  the 
ixx)!fi  i.s  left  open  all  night,  to  let  the  vitiated  air  escape,  and  be  entirely  reno- 
vated. Sundays  and  feast  days  the  cradle-school  remains  closed,  in  order  that 
by  thus  bringing  parents  and  children  together  once  a  week  the  family-tie  may 
not  lie  too  much  relaxed.  Kind,  ])atient,  and  intelligent  women  attended  the 
children  all  day  long,  under  the  Kui>erintendence  of  a  lady  inspectress,  whose 
charity  and  social  position  gave  sufhcient  guarantee  for  their  being  well  cared 
for.  A  physician  was  employtnl  to  pay  daily  visits  to  the  school,  to  attend  to 
all  cases  of  sickness,  and  see  that  the  children  from  the  age  of  1  to  3  years  were 
supplied  with  food  1)est  suited  to  their  age. 

The  rapid  success  of  this  institution,  which  soon  could  not  contain  the  nnm- 
l)cr  of  infanU*  that  were  sent  thither,  cmatnl  quite  a  sensation.  It  was  felt  that 
to  aid  the  working  man  in  the  can>  and  education  of  his  infants  was  rendering 
a  great  service  to  the  family,  as  thereby  greater  inducements  were  held  out  to 
him  to  marry,  and  the  general  misery  of  the  poorer  classes  greatly  alleviated. 
Frequent  enquiries  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  institution,  and  numerous  visitors  convinced  themselves,  by 
personal  inspection,  of  its  successful  working. 

In  February,  1845,  M.  Marbeau  published  his  work,  entitled:  *' Cradle 
schools,  or  the  means  of  lessening  the  misery  of  the  people  by  increasing  the 
po])ulation,"  which  (Sept.  10,  1846)  was  rewarde<l  by  the  Monthyon  prize  given 
l»y  the  French  Academy.  M.  Villemain  very  appropriately  remarked  on  this 
occasion  •*  "  Thus  is  realized  whatever  there  was  practicable  in  the  theories  and 
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wishes  of  some  speculative  men.  The  object  is  not  to  establish  a  chimerical  and 
oppressive  community  amongst  men,  but  to  give  a  safe  support  to  the  com- 
mencement of  life  in  order  to  render  its  after-course  easier  and  iKfttcr.  Here  as 
everywhere  the  work  of  humanity  is  a  political  work.  It  prepares  for  the 
family  and  the  state  a  more  numerous,  a  healthier,  and  stronger  population, 
accustomed  from  earliest  infancy  to  habits  of  order,  which  are  the  germs  of  all 
social  discipline.'' 

What  favor  these  institutions  found  with  the  public  may  be  inferred  from  a 
work  by  M.  Jules  Delbruck,  whose  name  is  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  founder,  entitled :  "  Visit  to  the  Model  Cradle-School,"  and  his 
*' General  RcjHjrt  on  the  Cradle-Schools  of  Paris,"  both  published  towards  the 
end  of  1846,  in  which  he  counts  already  nine  institutions  of  this  kind,  containing 
180  cradles,  and  receiving  as  many  as  223  infants. 

The  example  of  Paris  jvas  soon  followed  by  other  cities,  viz. :  Bordeaux, 
Brest,  Melnn,  Metz,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Orleans,  and  Rennes,  and  it  was  likewise 
soon  imitated  by  other  countries.  IloUand,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria, 
China,  and  America. 

February  25th,  1847,  M.  Dupin,  senior,  inaugurated  the  "  Society  for  Cradle 
Schools,"  which  aids  in  founding  and  maintaining  such  establishments  in  the 
Seine  Department.  The  clergy  also  sanctioned  and  encouraged  these  eflbrts; 
men  like  Thiers,  Dufnure,  dc  Fallon,  de  Melun,  lent  their  aid,  and  Emile 
Deschamps  made  them  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  touching  ])ocms. 

The  central  and  administrative  authorities  no  less  favored  the  work.  An 
imperial  decree  of  Fcbniary  26,  1862,  placed  the  crndle-school  in  the  same  rank 
as  the  "Maternal  Society"  and  the  "Asylums."  The  cmi)ress  herself  took 
them  under  her  protection,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Persigny, 
sent  his  order  concerning  these  schools  to  the  Prefects  (dated  June  30,  1862). 
The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  Department  likewise  strongly  recommended  them  in 
his  order  of  January,  1 863. 

At  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  Model  Cradle-School  of  Sainte-Marie  was  opened  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition  for  the  reception  of  infants,  and  was  in  successful  working  order 
till  the  closing  of  the  Exposition.  It  had  a  committee  of  administration,  a 
ladies'  committee,  and  a  medical  committee,  and  was  amply  supplied  with  even- 
thing  required,  linen,  kitchen  and  washing  ajiparatus,  and  all  the  implements 
for  nursing  as  well  as  amusing  infants.  Special  mention  is  due  to  the  ingenious 
invention  of  M.  Jules  Delbruck,  called  by  him  la  PouponnierCy  which  must  be 
seen  to  l)e  fully  appreciated.  He  thus  describes  it :  "  This  piece  of  furniture  I 
call  la  pottponnirre,  from  the  word  poupon  (an  endearing  name  for  quite  a  small 
child).  It  forms  his  first  field  of  activity,  as  the  cradle  is  his  first  ])lace  of  rest. 
The  children,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  sleep  any  longer,  find  here :  I.  A  ]>lace 
where  they  are  safe  from  all  danger;  2.  Something  to  lean  upon  whilst  making 
their  first  steps ;  3.  A  gallery  with  a  double  bannister,  where  they  can  make 
their  first  tour  of  the  world;  4.  A  dining-room,  where  one  woman  suflices  to 
distribute  to  them  their  food,  as  to  a  nest  full  of  little  binls."  Whilst  the  poih 
ponniere  serves  as  a  dining-room  and  playground  for  children  who  are  no  longer 
in  the  cradle,  and  who,  strettthed  out  on  a  soft  caqwt,  amuse  themselves  in  a 
manner  totally  unknot^Ti  to  the  victims  of  the  old  swaddling-clothes  system,  M. 
Marbeau  provides  also  an  exercise  for  the  larger  children  by  an  invention  which 
he  calls  la  pelite  diligence,  **  the  little  mail  coach."    Six  children  who  cannot  yet 
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walk  are  placed  in  it,  three  who  arc  old  enough  to  do  so,  and  who  are  glad  to 
fierve  as  horses,  are  attached  to  it ;  three  more  push  behind,  whilst  others,  armed 
with  innocent  little  whips,  gallop  alongside  of  the  vehicle,  and  all  this,  super- 
intended by  a  nurse,  results  in  a  hcalthjr  exercise  for  some  of  them,  and  a  capital 
amusement  for  the  others. 

We  may  safely  a:»ert  that  the  object  for  which  the  **  Cradic-School "  was 
placed  in  the  Exposition  was  fully  attained.  It  was  constantly  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  not  a  single  objection  was  raised  to  its  practical  operation.  la  six 
months  it  threw  more  light  on  the  wants  of  the  infantile  age,  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  earliest  education,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done  in 
twenty  years.  It  demonstrated  how  to  counteract  the  dreadful  mortality  of 
infants  (17  per  cent,  on  an  average  during  the  first  year),  which  to  a  lai^ 
degree  may  be  traced  to  the  system  of  sending  children  to  be  nursed  away  from 
home,  or  to  their  careless  treatment  at  home. 

ASYLUMS   FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  idea  of  instituting  asylums  for  children  from  the  age  of  three  years  to 
seven  years  is  of  much  older  date  than  the  cradle-schools.  As  early  as  787  of 
the  Christian  era  we  find  that  a  priest  (Dateo)  founded  such  an  asylum  at 
Milan,  where  poor  children  were  kept,  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  up  to  the 
seventh  year  of  their  age.  The  object  of  this  asylum  was  to  open  a  place  of 
refuge  for  children  of  poor  parents,  to  secure  them  from  the  dangers  of  being 
left  at  home  alone,  or  of  roaming  about  the  streets,  and  to  ofier  an  opportunity 
to  the  parents  of  following  undisturbedly  their  daily  avocation.  This  benevolent 
idea  in  founding  such  asylums  is  therefore  many  centuries  old,  but  the  educa- 
tional idea  is  more  modem  ;  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Diderat,  in  France,  1763  ; 
Bctzky,  in  Prus-ia,  1775;  Obcrlin  and  Louisa  Schaeppler,  1770;  Madame  de 
Pastoret,  in  France,  1801;  Robert  Owen,  in  Scotland,  1819;  in  the  letters 
written  by  Pestaiozzi  (Switzerland)  to  M.  Greaves  in  London,  in  1818,  and  in 
the  m:isterly  speech  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  21,  1835. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  were  started  under  different  names  in  various 
countries.  In  Germany  as  "  Kleinkinderschule,"  by  the  Princess  of  Lippe- 
Dctmold  (1807),  and  the  Queen  of  Wurtemberg  (1816) ;  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land as  "Infant  Schools,"  by  liobert  Owen  (1819);  in  Italy  as  "Scuole 
Infantile,"  by  Fcrrauta  Aposti  (1829);  in  Belgium  as  "Ecoles  Gardiennes" 
(1827). 

Bi'forc  entering  on  the  history  of  these  asylums  in  France  we  will  quote  the 
words  of  Madame  Mallet,  very  clearly  defining  their  object  (written  in  1835) : 
"  The  asylum  receives  the  child  of  the  poor  during  the  daytime,  whilst  the 
mother  is  working  away  from  homo ;  here  it  is  carefully  guarded  and  instructed; 
here  it  is  hap])y,  and  le^ms  to  know  its  duties ;  it  receives  its  first  religious  im- 
pressions, and  contracts  pure  and  pcaireful  habits;  secure  from  the  dangers  of 
isolation  and  bad  example,  it  grows  in  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  when 
the  mument  arrives  of  leaving  the  asylum,  and  being  cast  on  the  wild  sea  of 
life,  it  is  better  aide  to  keep  a  clear  course  amidst  its  roaring  waves.  The 
object  of  the  asylum  is  not  only  a  moral  and  religious  one,  but  eminently  a 
social  one,  because  by  guarding  the  children  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  othenvise  be  exposed,  we  prevent  them  fVom  becoming  dangerous  to 
s<K'iety  in  after  years.  The  e<1ucation  which  the  child  receives  here  is  the  same 
which  a  good  and  faithful  mother  would  give  during  the  first  years  of  her  child's 
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life,  if  she,  being  endowed  with  the  necessary  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
could  devote  all  her  time  to  it." 

The  first  impetus  toward  establishment  of  such  asylums  in  France  was  given 
in  1801  by  Madame  dc  Pastoret,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  any  important  results. 
When,  however,  in  1826,  it  became  known  in  France  that  "Infant  Schools" 
had  been  established  in  England,  it  was  determined  to  imitate  this  example  at 
once.  A  committee  was  appointed  under  the  direction  of  Abb6  Desgenettes, 
superintendent  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  Madame  de  Pastoret.  This  committee 
of  ladies  published  a  prospectus  and  solicited  contributions,  which  during  the 
first  year  reached  die  amount  of  6,901  francs.  As  this  sum  was  not  sufficient, 
an  application  for  aid  was  sent  to  the  "  General  Council  of  Hospitals,"  which,  in 
May,  1826,  made  a  donation  of  3,000  francs,  and  gave  a  house  situated  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  where  soon  eighty  children  (from  2  to  6  years)  were  instructed  by 
Sisters  of  Providence  de  Portieux.  As  however  the  system  had  not  yet  been 
fully  understood,  only  two  English  pamphlets  on  the  subject  having  been  trans- 
lated, enquiries  had  to  be  instituted  anew.  It  was  at  this  time  (1827)  that  M. 
Cochin,  who,  without  knowing  anything  about  these  eflforts  of  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee, had  privately  inaugurated  a  similar  school  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Rue 
des  Oobelins,  was  first  brought  in  connection  with  it.  He  entered  heart  and 
aoul  into  their  undertaking,  and  procured  an  active  and  persevering  person, 
Madame  Millet,  who  was  sent  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying 
practically  the  system  pursued  in  the  infant  schools  of  that  country.  M.  Cochin 
ghortly  after  went  there  himself.  Having  studied  the  system  theorcticiilly, 
whilst  Madame  Millet  had  gone  through  a  practical  course,  they  both  returned 
to  France.  This  lady  at  once  undertook  the  superintendence  of  an  asylum  in 
'the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  and  M.  Cochin,  at  his  own  expense,  founded  the  great 
f^  asylum  for  1,000  children,  which  since  March  22,  1H31,  has  been  called 
after  his  name,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee founded  three  asylums,  where  600  children  were  kept  every  day.  This 
of  course  soon  exhausted  their  slender  fimds,  the  contributions  diminished,  and 
In'the  month  of  June,  1829,  things  came  to  such  a  ])ass  that  there  were  only 
1,250  francs  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  whilst  the  annual  expenses  for  Paris 
amounted  to  about  16,000.  No  other  course  was  left  open  but  to  apply  again 
for  aid  to  the  "  General  Council  of  Hospitals."  This  appeal  ])roved  not  in  vain, 
for  by  a  decree  of  this  council,  published  October  23,  1829,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  government  took  the  whole  work  under  its 
protection,  and  the  ladies'  committee  was  charged,  February  3,  1830,  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  asylums  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  work  now  lost  its 
private  character,  and  became  a  public  institution,  receiving  a  sure  support  from 
th  ^  government,  thus  establishing  it  on  a  firm  basis. 

In  July,  1836,  a  rescript  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  placed  the 
a«<ylums  from  January  1,  1837,  under  the  administration  of  the  school  authori- 
ties, created  by  the  law  of  June  28,  1 833.  The  legal  existence  of  the  ladies' 
committee  thus  reached  its  end,  after  a  period  of  eleven  years,  during  which 
time  it  had  received,  by  charitable  gifts  and  subscriptions,  the  sum  of  247,912 
francs  37  centimes,  and  gradually  founded  24  asylums.  In  spite  of  this  change, 
the  ladies  of  the  committee  were  invited  to  continue  their  functions,  under  the 
title,  "Ladies'  Directress,"  and,  joyfully  consenting,  have  since  that  time 
devoted  all  their  leisure  hours  to  this  work.    When  in  1837  a  "  Committee  on 
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Asylums  **  was  appointed,  all  of  them  found  a  place  in  it.  Since  that  time  the 
"  Asylums  for  Children  "  haye  heen  reckoned  among  the  primary  schools  ;  their 
future  has  hecn  fully  secured,  and  little  remained  to  be  done  but  to  j^ivo  a  public 
cxliibit  of  their  advantages,  and  the  best  way  of  founding-  and  dircctin  -  them. 
This  was  done  in  1833  by  M.  Cochin,  who  in  that  year  published  hh  **  Mnnunl 
for  Primary  Infant  Schools  or  Asylums."  Though  this  standard  work  thorou<:lily 
exhausts  the  subject,  it  was  nevertheless  thought  advisable  to  promulgate  the 
ideas  contained  in  it  still  further,  and  a  journal  was  <  onsequently  started  by  M. 
Cochin  and  M.  Batelle,  called  ** Tann  l*enfauce"  ("The  Infant's  Friend.") 
which  has  been  published  by  M.  Hachette  (Paris)  from  January  1,1835,  to 
December  31,  1840,  and  has  thoroughly  treated  every  subject  of  interest  concern- 
ing infant  schools.  For  a  short  time  it  ceased  to  appear,  because  it  was  thought 
that  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  had  been  diffused  When  the  whole 
work  of  infant  schools  extended  to  such  a  degree  that  new  methods  and  regula- 
tions became  necessary,  the  journal  was  taken  up  again  in  1846,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  dc  Salvandy,  May  16,  18.H  (by  an  imperial  decree).  The  asy- 
lums were  placed  under  the  protection  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  centr.il  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Archbi>hop  of  Parif. 
In  this  same  year  a  thinl  series  of  the  journal  was  commenced  by  M.  Eugene 
Rendre,  and  has  in  its  new  form  continued  to  appear  to  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  a  perfect  success,  and  has  heen  the  means  of  continually  throwing  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  suggesting  new  improvements.  One  of  these  has  been 
ihe  so-called  *'  Kindergaritn"*  first  intnxluccd  by  Froeliel,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi, 
which  has  found  special  favor  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 
Thus,  theoretically  and  practically  much  has  been  done  to  further  "  infant 
education,"  and  with  the  constant  development  of  science  in  all  its  various 
spheres,  we  can  joyfully  look  into  the  future,  hoping  that  this  plant,  rooted  in  a 
fertile  ground,  may  constantly  bear  richer  fruits,  spread  its  branches  over  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

NORMAL   ^(HOOU  FOR  TEACHERS  OF    INFANT   ASYLUMS. 

To  complete  this  sketch,  we  add  some  remarks  on  " The  Normal  School " 
now  connected  with  tlie  asylums.  Ti'l  December  22,  1837,  the  dny  which  gave 
official  sanction  to  th«»sc  establishments,  the  only  means  of  instruction  were  the 
advice  given  by  Madame  Millet  and  the  excellent  manual  of  M.  Cochin  ;  as  for 
the  rest,  only  a  good  mond  reputation  was  required  of  the  directresses  and 
teachers.  The  royal  docreo  now  obliged  them  to  undergo  an  examinntion,  and 
obtain  a  certificrte  of  <! m'ification,  which  of  couree  implied  the  necessity  of  a 
regular  course  of  iu-rr  '\nn.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  till  the  year  1847, 
when  Mad;ime  l'rtjK-('uri»t';!tior,  directress  of  an  asylum  at  Mans,  published  her 
work,  "  Suggestions  for  the  Direction  of  Asylums,"  which  was  very  well 
received  by  the  public  aiid  the  authorities.  M.  de  Salvandy.  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  at  his  suggestion  Madame 
Jules  Mallet  and  Madame  Pape  formed  a  ladies'  committee.  A  small  room  was 
hired  in  the  Kue  NcuveSaint-Paul,  and  arrangements  made  to  receive  five 
pupils,  which  nunilnir  soon  increased  to  ten.     Madame  Pape  was  the  directress. 

*The  KinderKarten  of  Frochel,  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  French  philanthropists  and 
tMchers  by  the  HaroneM  Msirvnhattz  Balow  through  a  series  of  Letters  and  Lectures,  after* 
tvuds  published  la  a  volume  entitled  Di4  Asbeit  Labour, 
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Madame  Pape-Oarp^nUer, 

Maria  Carpentier  was  bom  at  La  Fldche  in  tho  department  of  La  Sarthe 
in  1815.  8he  showed  eariy  a  decided  taste  for  letters  and  the  management 
of  children,  and  m  1834  she  was  associated  with  her  mother  in  the  direction 
of  a  Salle  cTaiele,  or  infant  school,  founded  by  a  philanthropic  society. 
After  several  years  successful  experience  in  this  associated  work,  she 
became  in  1842  directress  of  a  Model  Infant  School  at  LcMans,  and  in  1847 
was  summoned  to  the  capital  to  organize  a  Training  Class  for  teachers  of 
this  grade.  In  1849  she  was  married  to  M.  Pape,  an  officer  in  the  Paris 
guard.  Her  husband  died  in  1858,  when  she  was  left  with  the  education 
and  support  of  two  girls  of  her  own,  three  orphan  children  of  her  brother, 
and  a  fourth  of  a  deceased  friend.  She  did  her  work  nobly  as  teacher  and 
mother—making  her  Training  Class  and  Infant  Scliool  a  model  for  similar 
work  elsewhere,  and  by  her  ManiuU  of  IHreetione  for  Infant  School 
Teachers,  her  Object  Lessons  {Leeons  de  OhoTee\  Zoologie  and  similar 
works  for  young  people,  making  valuable  additions  to  the  pedagogical 
and  juvenile  literature  of  France.  Her  Manual  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy  and  received  the  prize  of  three  thousand  francs. 

In  1855-6  she  became  interested  through  the  Baroness  Y.  Marenholt^ 
BUlow  in  Froebel's  system,  and  in  connection  with  her  Infant  School 
made  demonstration  of  the  methods  and  value  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  1867  at  a  conference  of  teachers  held  at  the  Sorborne  during  the  great 
exposition  of  that  year,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  she  gave  a  course  of  practical  pedagogy  in  the  Eandergarten  and 
Infant  School  System,  with  demonstrations  by  classes  of  little  children. 
She  urged  all  teachers  and  mothers  '*  to  get  more  space  and  air,  and  out  of 
door  life  for  their  children;  make  them  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature;  transfer  a  portion  of  your  school  grounds  into  garden,  that 
flowers  and  verdure  may  gladden  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  your  children, 
and  employ  at  once  their  hands  and  their  minds.  ^ 

After  twenty-five  years  of  successful  practical  work  as  a  teacher  she  was 
made  in  1874  Inspectrcss  General  of  BaUee  <r  AUU  throughout  France, 
and  died  in  July  1878  in  the  midst  of  preparation  of  her  own  work  for 
the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  that  year. 

Baronees  V.  Marenholtz-Buhw. 

In  1855  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  France,  representing  the  most 
diverse,  official,  educational,  and  literary  activity,  became  interested  in 
Froebel's  doctrines  of  education  through  the  efforts  of  the  Baroness  Von 
Marcnboltz  BUlow,  who,  without  letters  of  intro<iuction,  and  without 
recourse  to  any  sensational  appliances,  by  the  mere  force  of  her  own  genius 
and  the  profound  importance  of  the  views  she  presented,  obtained  not 
only  a  hearing,  but  received  the  most  satisfactory  assurance  of  their 
convictions  and  adoption  of  the  truths  which  she  presented,  from  the 
minds  referred  to.*  The  fruits  of  her  labors  will  be  found  in  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  Creche  and  SaUes  d^Aides^  and  not  in  institutions  named 
Kindergartens. 

•  8co  brief  Memoir  of  BorthaV.  Marenholtz-Bfllow  In  BarnardV  American  Journal  of 
Bdncatiou,  vol.  XXXI:  tho  correopundence  which  tn^w  out  of  the  Baronci^n'  labons  in 
diflTcn'nt  coiiutritti.  it  is  there  announced  by  the  editor,  will  be  found  in  a  fuller  memoir 
hereaner. 


KINDEEGAETEN  AND  CHILD  CULTURE  IN  BELGIUM. 


INTRODUCTION.* 

TiiE  present  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Belgium  grew  out  o' 
tlie  efforts  made  by  voluntary  associations  organized  atter  the  model  ot 
the  Society  of  Public  Utility  in  Holland,  after  the  former  country  came 
under  the  Dutch  government  in  1814.  Besides  aid  given  to  adult  and 
Sunday  schools,  a  beginning  was  made  in  establishing  ecoles  gardienne$, 
as  infant  schools  were  called.  In  1826,  a  special  society  was  started  at 
Brussc'Ues,  charged  with  this  work.  In  the  school  law  of  1842.  the  com- 
munal authorities  were  authorized  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  public 
money  appropriated  to  primary  schools  *^to  increase  the  establishment 
of  infant  schools,  especially  in  cities  and  factory  villages." 

In  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  public  instruction,  the  provincial  inspectors  were 
directed  to  give  special  attention  to  **  Us  ecoles  gardUnnsSj''^  |is  the  basis 
of  popular  education. 

In  1857,  the  great  apostle  of  the  kindergarten,  the  Baroness  V, 
Marenholtz-Bulow,  visited  Brusselles,  on  invitation  of  the  Minister  Ro- 
gier,  who  had  listened  to  her  exposition  of  its  principle  and  aim,  at 
Frankfort,  before  the  Charity  Congress  of  that  year.  She  here  met  Mrs. 
Guilliaume,  who  had  been  trained  in  Froebel's  system  at  Hamburgh, 
and  addressed  numerous  circles  of  Indies,  school  officers,  and  teachers, 
on  the  kindergarten.  By  public  addresses  and  personal  labors  in  eight 
or  ten  of  the  largest  cities  in  Belgium,  she  succeeded  in  establishing 
model  kindergartens,  interesting  many  school  officers  in  the  work,  modi- 
fying the  methods  of  the  orphan  asylums,  and  securing  the  publication 
of  a  Manuel  des  Jardinea  d^EnfanU^  edited  partly  by  herself.  She  also 
secured  for  a  model  kindergarten  the  personal  services  of  Miss  Henrietta 
Breymann,  niece  of  Froebel  (afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Schrader,  and 
now  (1881)  at  Berlin,  with  a  kindergarten  institute  in  charge). 

In  1800,  the  government  directed  that  ^instruction  in  the  methods  of 
Froebel  should  be  introduced  into  the  normal  courses  for  female  teach- 
ers." In  the  statistics  for  1872,  there  are  returns  of  780  ecoles  gardlennes^ 
of  which  262  are  communal,  220  penal  and  subject  to  inspection,  and 
348  connected  with  religious  asylums  and  associations.  These  institu- 
tions were  under  the  charge  of  11  instructors  and  1196  female  teachers 
and  assistants,  and  numl>ered  78,241  pupils. 

In  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instniction 
(M.  Van  Huuibecck)  fiom  the  new  school  law  of  1879,  the  local  authori- 

*For  ni(«torical  Development  of  Public  Inetmctioii  in  Belgium  jw  Barnard**  NatiomA 
Sy$tenu  qf  Public  Instruction,  Vol.  U,    Belgium,  p.  SeiMOl 
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tics  must  distinguish  between  Die  institutions  which  are  parts  of  the 
public  system  and  those  which  are  mere  asylums  for  the  care  of  neg- 
lected infants.  The  principal  districts  must  employ  persons  **  trained  in 
Ihc  theory  and  practice  of  the  metlvod  of  the  illustrious  German  peda- 
gogue," and  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  «<•<;/««  matemelles. 

To  effect  a  thorough  reform  in  existing  institutions,  and  create  a 
higher  grade  of  infant  schools,  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  intelligent  and  devoted  kindergartners.  By  a  royal 
ordinance  of  March,  1880,  a  special  diploma  is  issued  for  aspirants  to 
the  charge  of  thesejnstitutions,  and  special  courses  of  instruction  are 
given  in  the  regular  normal  scrhools  and  the  temporary  institutes. 

During  the  year  (1880),  at  Antwerp,  Brusselles,  Bruges,  Charlerof, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Mons,  Namur,  and  St.  Josseion-Noode,  830  candidates 
were  enrolled  in  the  normal  courses,  and  720  obtained  the  certificate  of 
capacity,  for  instructors  of  the  Scole$  gardienne$,  in  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  f^chool  branches,  wliich  require  previous  at- 
tendance of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  three  years  of  actual  practice 
the  holders  get  a  full  diploma  for  the  higher  position  of  principal. 

The  proy^ramme  of  instruction  embraces:  1.  Froebel  and  his  system; 
2.  Story-tdling,  conversation  on  real  objects  and  pictures,  narrative,  sim- 
ple poetry;  3.  Singing;  4.  Simple  gymnastics  and  plays;  5.  Gardening. 

The  Sc4}le  maternelle  embraces  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age, 
and  excludes  reading  and  writing.  After  the  age  of  six,  attenti(m  is 
given  to  reading  and  penmanship,  preparatoiy  to  the  lower  divisi(m  of 
the  public  primary  school.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  directors  to  continue 
certain  of  Fronbers  exercises,  and  to  make  the  transition  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  school  without  any  violent  break.  The  formation  of  a 
transition  class  is  recommended  by  the  minister. 

The  Belgian  League  {Ligiie  Beige  de  Denmgnement),  organized  in 
1866,  has  taken  an  active  interest,  both  by  its  individual  members  and 
its  associated  efforts,  to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  all  popular  educa- 
tion by  improving  the  earliest  stages  of  child-culture  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  and  by  substituting  the  kindergarten  for  the  ordinary  infant 
school  and  child's  hsylum.  Under  its  auspices  the  Model  School  in 
Brusselles  was  instituted  to  secure  the  l)est  moral,  mental  and  physical 
training  for  its  pupils. 

KINDKRGAIITEN   IN   HOLLAND. 

Froai  Belgium,  in  the  summer  of  1856,  the  Baroness  V.  Marenholtz 
visited  Holland,  and  was  successful  in  instituting  Kindergartens  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Gueldern,  and  in  interesting 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  several  Inspectore  of  Elementary 
Schools,  and  Directors  of  Children's  Asylums,  in  Froebefs  System. 


PUBLIC  KISDERGARTENS  IN  BRUSSELS. 

BXPOBT  OF  X.  BULS  TO  CITY  AUTHORITIES  ON  THEIR  ORGANIZATIOII. 


ADIB  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Kindergarten  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  organization  of  public 
instruction  in  cities  having  a  largo  working  population,  where  the  children 
have  not  proper  care  at  home,  and  where  proper  care  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  many  families,  from  the  ignorance  or  the  loss  or  the  intemperance 
of  one  or  both  parents,  and  the  early  exposure  of  the  children  to  moral  de 
tcrioration  and  vagabondage  in  the  streets. 

The  aim  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to  give  to  all  children,  and  particularly 
to  those  who  are  neglected  and  exposed,  early  physical  and  moral  devclop- 
ment-^and  to  protect  them  from  forming  bad  habits  in  respect  to  language, 
manners,  and  conduct.  To  accomplish  these  results  the  Kindergarten 
must  be  organized  and  conducted  on  the  Froebel  method — a  method  in  which 
the  senses,  the  intelligence,  and  the  necessary  activity  of  children  are 
trained  in  a  rational  way  pointed  out  by  wise  observation  and  experience 
of  child  nature.  This  method  belongs  primarily  to  a  well-regulated  home, 
and  should  be  exercised  by  the  mother  in  accordance  with  the  motherly 
Instinct  properly  enlightened.  Its  place  is  more  like  a  home  with  its 
liberty  of  locomotion  and  occupation  than  a  school  with  its  necessary 
restraints.  Its  pupils  are  not  so  much  instructed,  as  their  faculties  and 
intelligence  are  developed  by  activity  and  observation  in  pure  air  and 
favorable  surroundings. 

By  a  graduated  series  of  plays,  exercises,  occupations,  and  moral  and 
instructive  talks,  children  are  led  to  see  correctly,  to  listen  intelligently,  to 
acquire  correct  notions,  to  be  interested  in  everything  that  surround.8 
them;  they  are  led  to  observe,  to  express  themselves  clearly,  to  develop 
their  inventive  and  constructive  faculties;  and  great  success  is  met  with  in 
inculcating  the  need  and  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  a  taste  for  labor 
and  love  of  goodness,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  aesthetic  and  moral  edu- 
cation. 

The  things  with  which  the  children  in  a  Kindergarten  are  occupied  are 
not  to  be  chosen  for  their  value  as  knowledge,  but  as  the  means  they  fur- 
nish for  leading  them  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  express  their  ideas. 

They  are  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  intellectual  somnolence  produced  by 
ignorance,  care  always  being  taken  to  avoid  exciting  them  by  artificial 
means.  It  is  not  by  tickling  a  child  that  it  is  made  to  laugh.  Joy,  like 
curiosity,  must  be  the  result  of  the  natural  expansion  of  the  being,  content 
to  live  and  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  eternal  things. 

The  Kindergartner  will  endeavor  to  combat  the  natural  selfishness  of  the 
child  by  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  be  kind  and  amiable  to  its  companions; 
she  will  at  the  same  time  transform  the  brutal  ways  the  child  often  brings 
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from  home  or  the  street,  into  affable  and  polite  manners.  The  external 
arrangements  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  such  that  in  good  weather  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  can  be  passed  in  the  open  air;  for  what  must  be 
secured  to  the  child  above  all  things  is  robust  health,  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  deleterious  influences  it  will  be  subjected  to  at  home  and  in  the  street. 

To  this  first  condition  must  be  added  scrupulous  neatness;  the  parents 
must  be  rigorously  required  to  change  their  children's  linen  at  least  twice 
during  the  week. 

Every  mornino:,  the  first  hour  must  be  set  apart  for  the  duties  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  children  must  not  be  sent  home  at  night  till  the  guardians  have 
verified  the  fact  that  their  garments  are  in  good  condition  and  their  bodies 
perfectly  clean;  the  Kindergartners  must  be  aided  in  these  cases  by  the 
waiting-maids,  and  bathing  facilities  must  be  annexed  to  every  Kinder- 
garten. 

In  order  that  the  primary  school  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Kindergartens 
with  well-prepared  children,  the  Kindergartners  must  be  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Froebel's  method,  and  no  hybrid  compromise  must  be  made 
between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  school  originally  so  called. 

But  the  intelligent  application  of  this  method  supposes  a  certain  culture 
of  mind ;  it  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  demand  of  the  Kindergartners  that 
they  shall  be  furnished  with  a  diploma  of  primary  instruction,  and  that 
they  shall  be  recognized  as  having  profited  by  a  normal  course  of  the 
Froebel  method. 

The  Kindergartens  must  not  contain  too  many  children,  and  they  must 
be  disseminated  throughout  the  city,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not 
have  too  long  a  walk  to  take. 

Aeeammodaiioni  Necessa/rff, 

The  accommodations  necessary  for  a  Kindergarten  are  as  follows: 

1.  Three  rooms,  each  capable  of  containing  fifty  pupils.  2.  A  covered 
yard.  8.  A  play-ground.  4.  A  garden  divided  into  small  gardens. 
5.  A  small  room  furnished  with  wash-stands  and  towela  6.  Privies 
with  suitable  vessels.  7.  A  closet  in  which  the  materials  for  play  and 
work  can  be  locked  up.  8.  An  apartment  for  the  Kindergartners  which 
will  at  the  same  time  answer  for  the  meetings  of  committees.  9.  An 
office  for  the  superintending  Kindergartner.     10.  A  lodging  for  the  janitor. 

The  furniture  of  each  class  will  consist  of  tables  at  which  the  children 
shall  sit  on  seats  with  backs,  proportioned  to  their  stature;  and  a  few 
couches  for  children  who  fall  asleep. 

A  table  and  chair  for  the  Kindergartner,  also  a  cabinet  to  contain  the 
ordinary  material  used  in  the  Froebel  method. 

The  hall  should  be  decorated  with  pictures  and  various  objects  which  the 
committee  will  endeavor  to  procure  gratuitously  for  each  Kindergarten. 

The  curiosity  of  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  excited  by  the  sight 
of  the  new  objects  they  will  see  in  the  Kindergarten,  as  that  of  the  children 
of  the  rich  who  see  in  their  own  houses  a  thousand  objects  calculated  to 
provoke  questioning. 

The  children  should  also  be  incited  to  work  for  the  decoration  of  their 
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halls;  their  little  productions  should  be  hung  upon  the  "walls;  they  will 
thus  learn  that  nothing  can  be  obtained  without  exertion,  and  that  gratifi 
cation  must  always  be  attained  by  some  degree  of  labor. 

The  elder  children  should  be  taught  to  clean  their  hall»  their  benches, 
and  their  tables  themselves;  they  should  every  day  arninge  the  things  that 
have  been  used  in  the  cabinet,  in  order  to  practice  neatness  and  order. 

The  discipline  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  humane  but  not  effemi 
nate;  the  children  must  be  taught  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  bear  the 
inconveniences  of  their  giddiness  and  carelessness,  to  clean  whatever  they 
soil,  to  wait  upon  themselves;  they  must  be  led  by  a  gentle  but  firm  hand. 

The  children  of  the  upper  division  should  be  led  to  do  everj^thing  they 
can  to  assist  those  in  the  lower  divisions,  in  order  to  acquire  those  senti 
ments  of  solidarity  and  familiarity  which  should  unite  all  members  of  the 
same  community.  They  will  then  feel  the  satisfaction  of  being  useful,  so 
pleasant  to  all  children ;  they  will  taste  the  happiness  of  devoting  themselves 
to  those  weaker  than  themselves,  a  sentiment  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  great  law  of  charity  and  love,  to  which  is  attributed  the  superiority 
of  our  modern  society  over  any  ancient  civilization. 

With  the  system  of  small  schools,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  place 
a  directress  at  the  head  of  each  Kindergarten;  the  principal  Kindcrgartner 
will  receive  an  indemnity  for  filling  the  office  of  chief  Kindcrgartner;  she 
will  watch  over  the  material  order  of  the  establishment,  maintain  disci- 
pline among  the  teaching  corps,  and  direct  the  distribution  of  time. 

General  Inspection, 

The  pedagogic  direction  will  be  confided  to  an  inspectress;  her  mission 
will  be  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  occupations,  to  observe  the  pro- 
gramme and  proper  application  of  Froebel's  method,  and  control  the  order 
and  the  neatness  and  preservation  of  the  material.  At  intervals  determined 
by  the  school  authority,  the  inspectress  will  assemble  the  teaching  force 
for  conference,  or  give  model  talks  or  typical  exercises,  and  thus  maintain 
a  constant  spirit  of  progress  and  prevent  them  from  ever  falling  into  a 
mechanical  teaching  or  a  mere  routine. 

Committee  for  each  Kindergarten, 

For  the  special  committees  of  each  Kindergarten  we  should  like  to 
depend  upon  the  volunteer  coSperation  of  the  ladies  of  Brussels.  What 
better  way  can  tliey  find  to  employ  their  benevolence,  their  native  charity, 
than  to  wntch  over  the  education  of  the  poor  children?  How  often  might 
they  be  able  to  give  useful  counsels  to  the  mothers,  and  ameliorate  secret 
sufferings!  They  should  be  our  co-laborers  in  the  great  civilizing  work 
that  we  are  undertaking:  they  especially  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  culti- 
rated.  Our  country  is  happily  free  from  that  caste  hatred  which  so  cruelly 
divides  rich  and  poor  in  some  lands;  may  all  the  women  whom  fortune 
has  favored  understand  how  much  the  maintenance  of  this  favorable  con- 
dition depends  upon  their  charity  and  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  1 
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RBOT7LATIOH& 

Article  I.  The  object  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  develop  harmoniously 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  and  physical  forces  of  children. 

Thi8  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  Froebel's  Method. 

II.  The  distribution  of  time  and  of  the  pedagogic  instruction  are 
decreed  by  the  Board  (College  of  Bourgmestre  and  £)cheyins.) 

CondUioru  of  Admimon, 

in.  The  parents  who  desire  to  place  a  child  in  a  kindergarten  must 
produce  first,  a  declaration  from  the  police  indicating  the  child's  age,  the 
domicile  and  profession  of  the  parents:  Second.  The  certificate  of  vacci- 
nation. 

ly.  The  attendance  is  without  cost  to  the  child  that  belongs  to  the 
commune  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  where  the  parents 
request  it. 

V.  Children  who  breakfast  at  the  kindergarten  must  be  furnished  with 
a  basket  for  their  food  and  a  goblet 

HouTB  of  Attendance, 

VT.  The  kindergartens  are  open  from  ei^srht  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  children  can  be  dismissed  from  half  past  eleven 
till  half  past  one.  The  children  who  breakfast  at  the  kindergarten  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  assistants  and  waiting  maids. 

VII.  The  children  are  received  at  any  hour  at  which  they  present 
themselves. 

VIII.  The  children  who  are  not  taken  away  by  their  parents  at  the 
closing  hour  of  the  kindergarten  will  be  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses or  confided  to  some  safe  person  to  be  taken  home.  They  will  no 
longer  be  admitted,  if  the  parents  after  being  duly  notified,  fall  habitually 
into  the  same  negligence. 

The  exclusion,  however,  can  only  be  pronounced  by  the  Board. 

IX.  The  vacation  days  are,  Sundays;  the  1st  of  l>^ovember;  15th  of 
November;  25th  of  December:  Ist  of  January. 

Mardi-Gras  in  the  afternoon,  Easter  Monday.  Monday  afternoon  of  the 
kermesse  of  Brussels. 

X.  The  epoch  and  duration  of  the  long  vacations  are  as  follows: 
Eight  days  before  Easter.     The  month  of  August. 

The  Inepeetress. 

XI.  The  pedagogic  direction  of  the  kindergartens  Is  confided  to  an 
inspectress. 

All.  The  inspectress  watches  over  the  execution  of  the  programme 
decreed  by  the  Communal  Administration,  she  directs  its  api)licatiou  by 
conforming  strictly  to  the  principles  of  Froebel's  Method  such  as  they  are 
determined  by  the  instructions  of  the  Board.  Her  inspection  extends  also 
to  the  material  part  of  the  institute. 

The  inspectress  summons  the  teaching  force  to  conference  at  regular 
epochs  decreed  by  the  minister  of  publique  instruction. 

XIII.  A  detailed  table  of  the  employment  of  time  will  be  drawn  up 
by  the  inspectress  in  conformity  to  the  general  table  decreed  by  the  Board 
and  posted  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  kinder^^arten. 

XIV.  The  chief  kindergartner  of  each  kmdergarten  is  subordinate  to 
the  inspectress  and  will  follow  her  direction  at  all  points. 

XV.  Every  year  the  inspectress  makes  a  report  to  the  Board  upon  tht> 
progress  of  the  kindergartens  and  the  teaching  force. 

7^e  Cht'tf  Kindergartner, 

XVI.  The  chief  kindergartner  is  charged  with  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  kindergarten.  She  sees  that  vigorous  order  and  neatness  reign 
in  the  establishment.  She  fills  the  function  of  a  kindergartner  in  one  of 
the  divisions. 

XVII.  The  chief -kindergartner  keeps  the  following  books: 

1.  Register  of  Orders  in  which  she  transcribes  all  the  communications 
of  the  Baird  of  Education. 
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• 

iL    Register  in  which  she  inscribes: 

a.  The  family  and  lint  name  of  all  the  children. 

b.  The  date  and  place  of  their  birth. 

c  Name  of  the  practitioner  to  the  certificate  of  vaccination. 

d.  The  name  and  profession  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

e.  The  domicile  of  the  latter. 
/.  A  column  of  observations. 

8.  Register  of  pR'sence  in  which  the  kindergartncrs  place  their  signa* 
tures  every  day  when  they  arrive  at  the  establishment.  This  register 
is  countersigned  by  tht;  chief  as  soon  as  the  entrance  bell  has  rung. 

4.  An  inventory  register  of  the  material  of  the  school. 

5.  A  family'  register  in  which  the  chief- kinderi^artner  inscribes  every 
day  the  quantities  and  prices  of  provisions  received. 

AVIII.  In  the  three  first  days  of  every  month,  the  chief-klndergartner 
makes  known  to  the  Chairman  the  changes  in  her  school  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  indicating  the  number  of  vacant  seats. 

XIX.  She  sends  every  month  to  the  council  the  bulletin  thnt  mentions 
(be  conduct  and  absences  of  the  kindei^artners  under  her  jurisdiction. 

XX.  On  the  1st  of  An^st  of  each  year  she  will  draw  up  a  report 
upon  her  management,  and  upon  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  men- 
tions  any  facts  in  which  the  Communal  Administration  may  have  any  inter- 
est. On  the  1st  of  July  she  will  indicate  the  repairs  or  changes  desirable  in 
the  premises  during  the  vacation. 

XXI.  She  cannot  absent  herself  without  being  authorized  by  the  city 
authorities.  She  must  be  the  first  to  present  herself  and  the  last  to  leave 
the  establishment  she  directs. 

XXII.  The  chief  kindergartner  may,  in  case  of  urgency,  grant  a  holi- 
day to  a  member  of  her  teaching  corps,  but  she  must  immediately  inform 
the  bureau  of  public  instruction. 

Tha  Personal  Service. 

The  personal  service  of  the  kindergarten  is  composed  of,  first,  a  chlof- 
kinder^artner;  second,  of  kindergartners;  third,  assistants;  fourth,  wait- 
ing maids. 

XXIII.  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  into  the  kindergartens  as  kin- 
dergartner if  she  is  not  furnished  with  a  diploma  of  primary  instnic- 
tion,  and  a  certificate  testifying  tliat  she  has  profitably  pursued  a  course  of 
kindergarten  training. 

The  prinii^ry  teachers  who  are  pursuing  the  normal  course  of  Froebfilian 
pedagogy  can  be  admitted  as  assistants. 

X  Al  V .  The  tcaclicrs  must  be  found  in  the  kindergarten  fifteen  minuten 
before  the  time  of  opening  the  classes. 

The  as.sistants  and  waiting  maids  must  be  present  at  the  hour  indicated 
by  the  chief- kindergartner. 

XXV.  The  teachers  are  forbidden: — 

To  absent  themselves  without  the  authorization  of  the  public  council. 
To  occupy  themselves  with  any  other  work  than  that  prescribed. 
To  make  the  children  rej>cat  any  other  songs  or  to  distribute  to  them  any 
other  pictures  tban  those  approved  by  the  council. 
To  receive  from  the  parents  any  description  of  presents. 

XXVI.  The  kindergartners  are  expected  to  observe  four  times  a  day 
the  degrees  of  heat  and  mark  them  upon  the  thermoinetric  lists;  every 
week  they  will  lake  the  average  and  remit  the  list  duly  signed  to  the  chiel- 
kinder^rtner,  who  will  communicate  it  to  the  bureau  of  health. 

XXV II.  The  waiting  woman  receives  from  the  chief-kindergartner  or 
from  the  kindergartner  or  assistant  who  may  take  her  place  during  ab- 
sence, all  the  orders  that  concern  her  duty  for  the  day.  She  owes  respect 
and  ol)e(liv.'nce  to  them  all. 

XXVIII.  She  is  charged,  with  the  assistants,  with  all  the  material 
duties,  with  the  neatness  of  the  establishment,  and  of  the  children,  and  is 
to  lend  hersL^lf  to  all  accidental  necessities  which  may  occur. 

XXIX.  Before  and  aftrr  school  hours,  she  must  open  the  windows  to 
air  the  rooms,  and  afterwards  carefully  close  them. 

XXX.  She  must  kindle  the  tires  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the 
childn*n  and  keen  them  in  onli"-. 
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Care  qf  the  Children. 

XXXI.  The  children,  before  presenting  themselves  at  the  establish- 
ment must  be  washed  and  combea,  and  furnished  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief; thev  must  besides,  on  Monday  and  Thursdays,  have  on  clean  linen. 

XXXII.  Every  day,  before  beginning  school,  the  kindergartners  must 
ask  to  see  the  pocket-handkerchiefs;  they  must  see  that  the  stockings  arc 
pulled  up,  the  shoes  tied  and  blackenea.  If  they  see  any  dirty  children, 
they  must  see  that  they  are  washed  by  the  waiting-maids.  The  good  con- 
dition of  the  children  must  be  the  constant  object  of  their  attention.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dismissal,  the  kindergartners  will  pass  in  review 
all  the  children,  that  they  may  be  sent  home  clean  to  their  parents. 

XXXIII.  If  after  repeatea  warnings  from  the  chief  kindergartner,  the 
parents  continue  to  keep  their  children  in  a  constant  uncleanly  condition, 
the  chief  kindergartners  may  request  the  Board  to  intlict  a  warning  upon 
the  parents.     If  this  is  inetficacious,  the  Board  must  exclude  the  cliila. 

XaXIV.  Every  day  to  each  child  who  dines  at  the  kindergarten  sub- 
stantial soup  is  given.     The  rest  of  the  food  is  brought  by  the  children. 

XXXV.  The  children  are  to  take  their  repast  seated  in  good  order. 
They  must  restore  to  their  baskets  what  is  left  from  their  meal. 

XXXVI.  The  assistants  watch  all  that  passes  during  the  repast  They 
take  turns  as  observers  and  make  their  repasts  also  witli  the  children. 

XXXVII.  It  is  formally  forbidden  to  strike  the  children.  They  must 
always  be  reprimanded  gently. 

The  following  punishments  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  inflicted  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  never  continued  beyond  one  exercise; 
To  scat  them  aside,  but  always  in  view  of  the  teachers. 
To  forbid  them  to  join  in  the  exercises. 

Committee  on  Instruction. 

XXXVIII.  For  each  kindergarten  a  special  committee  is  formed  to  be 
called  coniite  seolaire. 

XXXIX.  The  mission  of  this  committee  is  to  aid  the  communal  admin-      , 
istration  in  diffusing  the  benefits  of  this  instruction  as  far  as  possible,  viz: 

1.  To  observe  the  exercises  and  to  |K)int  out  to  the  communal  admin 
istration  whatever  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  law,  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  and  the  position  of  the  kindergartners. 

2.  To  find  children  who  do  not  attend  the  kindergartens;  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  parents  to  induce  them  to  ask  admittance  for  them ;  to 
have  an  understanning  upon  this  subject  with  the  committees  of  cliarilics. 

8.     To  aim  at  introducing  the  care  and  discipline  practised  in  the  kin 
dergartens  into  the  families  of  the  children. 

XL.  Each  special  committee  will  consist  of  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Common  Council,  the  President  not  included. 

They  are  nominated  for  four  years,  and  half  of  them  renewed  every  two 
years  accordingly  to  the  order  indicated  by  the  drawing  of  the  lots. 

The  members  of  the  special  committee  of  a  school  shall  be  chosen  if 
possible  from  among  the  persons  being  in  the  vicinity  of  said  school. 

XLI.  The  alderman  of  public  instruction  presides  by  right  over  each 
special  committee;  he  is  assisted  in  this  function  by  a  communal  counseller 
or  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  delegated  specially  by  the  Board. 

In  case  of  a  division  in  the  deliberations,  the  vote  of  the  President  will 
turn  the  scale,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  it  in  the  report. 

The  Secretary  of  the  committee  is  chosen  annually. 

XLII.  The  Board  decrees  the  regulations  of  the  internal  order  and 
service  of  the  special  committees. 

The  special  committee  meets  once  a  month. 

XLI  it.  It  delegates  one  or  several  of  its  members  to  assist  in  the  exer 
cises,  in  conformity  with  the  regulation  of  internal  order. 

XLI  V.  Each  committee  reports  to  the  communal  administration  before 
the  (ind  of  the  school  year,  upon  the  situatian  of  the  school,  presenting  in 
it  its  wishes  and  advice  in  respect  to  the  kindergartens.  These  reports  are 
submitted  to  the  City  Council  at  the  time  of  the  vote  for  the  budget. 


WILLIAM  CHAUNCEY  FOWLER. 


MEMOIB  AND  POBTRAIT. 

William  Chauncey  Fowlkb,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Killingworth, 
now  Clinton,  Conn.,  1  September,  1793.  His  parents  were  Reuben 
R.  Fowler,  descended  from  William  Fowler,  an  early  settler  and 
magistrate  of  Milford,  and  Cathatine  Chauncey,  grand  daughter  of 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey  (pa^r  of  the  Church  in  Durham  from 
1697  to  1720,  and  grandson  of  President  Chaimcey  of  Harvard 
College).  The  father  moved  to  Middletown  when  the  son  was 
four  years  old,  and  there  he  fitted  for  Yale  College,  having  had 
several  years'  experience  in  the  diversified  work  of  an  old  style  store 
before  his  matriculation  in  1812.  He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
in  1816,  and  both  before  and  after  his  graduation,  taught  in  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven,  of  which  he  was  rector 
three  years.  During  his  rectorship  he  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
Fitch,  and  continued  his  readings  in  divinity  while  tutor  in  college 
from  1818  to  1823. 

In  1823  he  was  settled  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  where  he  labored  assiduously  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit  until  1827.  With  a  strong  predilection  for 
literary  work  and  teaching,  Mr.  Fowler  in  1827  accepted  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  Middle- 
bury  College,  which  he  resigned  in  1833  for  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory  in  Amherst  College,  from  which  he  retired  in  1843 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  labors  —  continuing  to  reside  at 
Amherst  till  1858,  when  he  removed  to  Durham,  Conn.,  where  he 
died  January  10,  1881.  In  1825  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Harriet 
Webster  Cobb,  daughter  of  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.,  and  widow  of 
Edward  Cobb  of  Portland.     She  died  in  Amherst,  March  30,  1844. 

Although  intensely  interested  in  his  books  and  studies  Professor 
Fowler  was  a  man  of  affairs  —  agricultural,  political,  and  ecclesi. 
astical  —  serving  as  member  of  the  House  in  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1851,  and  of  the  Senate  in  Connecticut  in  1864. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  school  and  college  movements  —  hav- 
ing been  active  in  getting  up  the  first  county  school  convention  in 
Greenfield  in  1826;  attended  and  addressed  several  of  Josiah 
Holbrookes  popular  Lyceum  gatherings  in  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts from  1828  to  1840,  and  responded  promptly  to  an  invita- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  to 

lecture  in  Boston  in  1831;  always  advocated  with  voice  and  pen 
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the  state  and  local  side  of  public  questions  as  against  state  or 
national  administration  —  aiming  to  bring  government  down  to 
state  and  town  as  far  as  possible,  with  neighborhood  management. 
In  1845,  Professor  Fowler  began  the  publication  of  text-book 
treatises  out  of  material  gathered  originally  for  elucidation  of  his 

instructions  to  college  classes  at  Middlebury  and  Amherst. 

Universitt  Dictionary  of  Enqush  Languaos.  Webster's  Dictionary — 
abridged  and  edited,  1845. 

ENOLiap  Grammar — Its  History,  ElemeDts,  and  Forms.  Octavo  edition  for 
Colleges,  «tc.,  720  pp.  1850— Revised  and  enlarged  1858-60.  Abridged  for  Dis- 
trict Schoole,  1858. 

Elbmbnta^t  English  Grammar,  18S0. 

Wherever  Professor  Fowler  resided  he  at  once  made  himself 
familiar  with  ita  local  biography  and  history;  and  particularly  with 
the  biography  and  genealogy  of  his  own  family,  church,  and  town; 

«nd  many  of  these  studies  he  gave  to  the  public. 

History  of  thb  Town  of  Durham,  with  Genealogies  and  Biographies  of  the 
Old  FamUies,  1866. 
Memorials  of  thb  Chauncbt  Family. 

Dbscbndants  of  William  Fowlbb,  Settler  and  Magistrate  of  N.  H.  Colony. 
WivBs  OF  THB  Fowlers. 
Wives  of  the  Ciiaunceys. 

Professor  Fowler  was  early  in  his  teaching  experience  and  all 
through  his  protracted  life  called  on  to  address  anniversary  gath- 
erings. Many  of  these  addresses  were  by  request  given  to  the  press 
right  after  their  delivery,  and  subsequently  (1876)  gathered  into 
volumes  of  Essays.     Among  them  are: 

Cultivation  of  thb  Taste  — Mount  Holyolcc  Seminary,  Aug.  2, 1850. 

Academies  and  Common  Schools— American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Bos- 
ton, 1831. 

Colonization  in  thb  Nboro  Problbm  —  American  Colonization  Society, 
Montpelier,  1834. 

Clergy  of  Connecticut  and  the  Common  Schools,  1867. 

Historical  Status  of  the  Nboro  in  Connecticut,  1875. 

Eloquence — Illustrated  in  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

Political  Definitions  in  Wbbstbr^s  Dictionary,  18ft4. 

Libraries  and  Reading  —  Educational  Influence  of  Libraries;  Reading  as  a 
Means  of  Culture. 

Chemistry  as  taught  by  Professor  Sillimfln,  1881. 

English  Universities— Importance  to  Society  of  Liberal  Studies,  64  p. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut,  80  p.  Historical  Commemoration 
in  Norwich;  Genesis  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary;  Connecticut  Clergy  in  the 
Revolution. 

Local  Law  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Professor  Fowler  entertained  strong  convictions  of  the  value  of 
"local  self-government,"  and  sympathized  largely  with  southern 
public  men  in  their  views  of  the  limitations  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  State  rights  over  persons  and  property  under  the 
Constitution  as  adopted  in  1789,  and  he  was  outspoken  in  his 
pleas  for  peace  on  any  terms  from  1861  to  1864. 

His  last  sickness  fell  on  him  while  completing  an  article  on  the 
"Education  of  Girls  in  Connecticut  prior  to  1800,"  the  publication 
of  which  was  begun  in  the  previous  Number  of  this  Journal,  and 
will  end  imperfect  in  this. 
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Esther,  bom  Feb.  13,  1782 ;  married  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of 
New  Jersey  College.  Was  mother  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.    Died  Feb.  7, 1758,  aged  26. 

Mary,  bom  April  4, 1784 ;  married  Timothy  Dwight  of  Northampton, 
and  their  son  Timothy  was  President  of  Yale  College.  Died  Feb.  7, 
1807,  aged  72. 

Lucy,  bom  Aug.  81,  1786 ;  married  Jahleel  Woodbridge  of  Stock- 
bridge  ;  died  October,  1786,  aged  50. 

Timothy,  bom  July  25,  1788 ;  married  Rhoda  Ogden  of  New  Jersey ; 
died  at  Stockbridge,  1818,  aged  75. 

Susannah,  bom  June  20,  1740 ;  married  ^leazar  Porter  of  Hadley ; 
died  1802,  aged  61. 

Eunice,  bom  May  9,  1748 ;  married Hunt  of  New  Jersey,  and 

Thomas  Pollock  of  North  Carolina ;  died  in  1822,  aged  70. 

Jonathan,  bom  May  26, 1745 ;  married  Mary  Porter  of  Hadley,  and 
Mercy  Sabin  of  New  Haven  ;  died  Aug.  1,  1801,  aged  56. 

Elizabeth,  bom  May  6,  1747 ;  died  Jan.  1,  1762,  aged  14. 

Pierrepont,  bom  April  8, 1750 ;  married  Frances  Ogden.  Was  Judge 
of  U.  S.  District  Court  for  Connecticut ;  died  April  14,  1826,  aged  76. 

Rey.  Joseph  Fish  of  Stonington,  Harvard  College  1728,  had  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Rebecca,  who  were,  according  to  Prof.  Silliman, 
*^  carefully  educated  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  and  in  all  that  was  requisite  to 
their  becoming  ladies  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  refinement.  Both 
parents  were  anxious  to  give  to  their  two  daughters,  who  were  their 
only  surviving  children,  the  best  education  attainable  in  those  times. 
At  home  they  were  personally  instructed  by  their  father  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  by  both  parents  they  were  carefully  trained  to 
industry,  economy,  self>goverament,  filial  duty  and  affection.  They 
were  carefully  guarded  from  the  contaminations  of  the  wjrld,  and  a 
high  standard  of  moral  purity  and  feminine  delicacy  was  ever  kept  in 
view,  while  their  manners  were  formed  to  the  graceful  proprieties  of 
life  by  that  politeness  which  is  only  the  expression  in  word  and  action 
of  feelings  of  real  benevolence,  taking  a  lovely  and  deferential  form 
Their  studies  and  books,  their  domestic  training  in  the  duties  of  house- 
keeping, their  needles  and  their  pens,  and  the  rites  of  hospitality  and 
of  personal  and  family  religion  filled  their  time,  so  that  they  were  rarely 
witliout  employment,  and  even  casual  idleness  sometimes  received  a 
mild  paternal  rebuke." 

"  In  Newport,  under  Mrs.  Osbome,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  young 
ladies  of  that  day  (whose  interesting  biography  has  been  since  pub- 
lished), both  daughters  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior  instruction, 
and  Mary  Fish,  the  elder  daughter,  maintained  an  epistolary  corres- 
pondence with  her  venerated  friend  during  her  long  life. — Hfe,  Ae, 

Mary  Fenno,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Fenno,  was  bom  April  8,  1767. 
Her  father,  who  resided  in  Middletown,  placed  her  under  the  instrac- 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.D.,  of  Durham,  with  whom  she 
studied  Latin  and  Greek,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  fitted  by  him 
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for  Yale  College,  with  other  students.  At  times  she  would  study  her 
lessons  in  Middletown,  and  saddle  and  bridle  her  horse  and  ride  over 
to  Dr.  Goodrich's  to  recite  her  lessons.  She  spoke  both  the  Spanish 
and  French  languages.  She  married  Henry  Mansfield  of  New  Haven, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Col.  Jared  Mansfield,  and  was  the  mother  of 
six  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  distinguished  Gen.  Joseph  E.  F. 
.  Mansfield  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  killed  at  Antietam.  **  She  was  the  best  educated 
j  lady  in  Middletown,  and  probably  in  the  State.  She  was  sensible  as 
well  as  cultivated,  high-spirited,  and  after  her  marriage  transacted  bus- 
iness to  a  considerable  extent.''     She  died  Jan.  14,  1825. 

T?i6  habit  at  once  of  Thrift  and  Benevolence, 

The  following  extract,  from  a  chapter  in  Barnard's  Educational 
Biography,  devoted  to  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  the  distinguished  principal 
of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  [Vol.  I,  p.  125-6],  shows  that  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard's  mother  [Lydia  Hinsdale  Hart]  acted  in  the  same  spirit  of 
large  beneficent  thrift,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Edwards'  household  management. 

In  speaking  of  her  domestic  education,  it  is  said  of  her  mother,  that 
•*Bhe  was  practical,  quietly  executive,  severely  but  unwaveringly  indus- 
trious ;  and  although  well  educated  for  her  day,  and  tenderly  reared, 
and  excelling  in  all  the  delicate  fabrics  of  the  needle,  she  had  in  full 
perfection  the  New  England  trait  of  making  much  out  of  little,  and  a 
little  out  of  nothing.  She  had  the  true  economy,  not  of  selfish  hoard- 
ing, but  of  industriously  producing,  carefully  preserving,  and  wisely 
distributing.  As  an  instance,  on  sorting  the  wool,  as  was  the  woman's 
part,  after  the  shearing  in  the  spring — when  the  best  portion  had  been 
laid  aside  as  material  for  the  father's  clothes,  the  second  best  selected 
for  other  men's  wear,  the  third  best  for  the  women's  wear,  then  family 
flannel  and^blanketing  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  afterwards  coarse 
renmants  laid  aside  for  mops.  There  yet  remained  scattered  tags  and 
burred  clippings — to  be  burnt  ?  No,  not  so.  They  were  gathered  by 
themselves,  and  her  little  girls,  "Nancy  and  Emma,"  were  quietly  told 
by  their  mother  that  they  might  take  their  baskets,  when  their  work 
was  done,  and  carry  it  to  the  pasture  field  (where  they  loved  to  go), 
and  scatter  it  upon  the  bushes  which  grew  around  the  pond,  so  that 
the  birds  might  find  it  to  build  their  nests  with. 

Thoughtful,  loving  woman! — sublime  in  that  cha:ity  which  em- 
braces all  the  creatures  of  God.  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  noth- 
ing be  lost,"  she  had  read  as  the  words  of  her  loved  Master,  and  in 
imitation  of  Him,  she  "considered  the  fowls  of  the  air  which  your 
Heavenly  Father  feedcth."  And  it  was  tliis  same  wise  bestowal  of  the 
fragments,  in  imitation  of  the  mother  by  the  daughter,  which  made 
the  Troy  Seminary  a  source  of  daily  support  and  comfort  through  many 
years,  to  outside  poor,  numbering  at  times  many  families." 

To  le  continued. 
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The  celebrated  Madame  De  Stael,  a  vain,  witty,  and  learned  woman, 
once  asked  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  was  the  greatest  woman.  He 
immediately  replied,  ^^The  woman  that  has  borne  and  reared  the 
greatest  number  of  children." 

Tried  by  this  test,  there  were  very  many  great  women  in  Connecticut 
during  the  first  two  centuries.  A  large  family  of  children  are  usually 
better  educated  than  a  small  family.  The  larger  the  family,  the  more 
strongly  must  be  felt  the  necessity  of  order,  discipline,  and  headship. 
The  older  children  do  their  part  in  bringing  up  the  younger  ones,  and 

"  While  each  fnlAlo  hlP  part. 
With  Bympathizing  heart. 
In  all  the  cares  of  lire  and  love/' 

they  are  preparing  themselves  for  usefulness,  respectability,  and  success 
in  life  as  heads  of  families.  Talents  and  taste  seemed  to  be  transmitted 
quite  as  often  through  the  female  as  the  male  line  of  the  &mily. 

Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine ;  Susannah,  the  mother  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley ;  Esther,  the  mother  of  Jonathan  Edwards ;  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Timothy  Dwight ;  the  mother  of  Byron ;  and  Grata, 
the  mother  of  Dr.  Edward  Payson,  and  very  many  of  the  mothers  in 
Connecticut,  had  great  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  their  sons. 

If  the  mental  and  literary  history  of  all  the  graduates  of  Tale  Col- 
lege who  were  natives  of  Connecticut  during  the  first  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  its  existence  could  be  known,  it  would  doubtless  be  found 
that  very  mmiy  of  their  mothers  inspired  their  young  sons  with  a  love 
of  learning,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  them  while  obtaining  their 
education.  The  mothers  of  Connecticut  in  those  days  could  appreciate 
the  great  value  of  a  liberal  education. 

We  are  not  to  forget  the  great  value  of  traditional  knowledge  and 
education  in  the  homes  of  Connecticut.  For  €k>d  himself  had  set  his 
seal  to  the  value  of  this  knowledge  and  education,— "And  these  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt 
bind  them  upon  chine  hands,  and  they  shall  be  as  firontlets  between 
thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house 
and  on  thy  gates."     Deut.,  Chap.  6. 

Nor  are  we  to  forget  the  strong  desire  for  self-improvement  mani- 
fested by  many  of  the  young  females  of  Connecticut.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  desire  they  became  architects  of  their  own  minds,  archi- 
tects of  their  own  fortunes,  using  every  help  in  their  power,  until  tliey 
became  self-made  women  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  minister  of  each  town  in  Connecticut  was  a  central  light  of  edu- 
cation as  well  as  religion.  It  should  be  remembered  that  for  a  period 
all  the  ministers,  or  nearly  all,  were  educated  at  some  College,  and  the 
attachment  which  the  ministers  felt  for  the  College  the  people  felt  for 
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the  same  College.  For  a  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns 
contributed  wheat  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  students  in  Harvard 
College,  each  family  who  felt  disposed  putting  a  peck  of  wheat  into 
the  general  stock. 

When  Yale  College  was  established,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Common- 
wealth felt  a  still  stronger  attachment  for  their  own  College  than  they 
had  done  for  Harvard,  and  this  attachment  seemed  to  grow  in  strength 
from  generation  to  generation.  On  every  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  long 
prayer,  in  nearly  every  congregation  in  the  State,  were  the  following 
supplications  uttered  by  the  minister:  "Bless  the  College  and  the 
schools  of  learning.  Cast  the  salt  of  divine  grace  into  these  fountains, 
that  the  streams  which  annually  flow  from  them  may  make  glad  the 
City  and  Church  of  our  God." 

The  pupils  went  to  Yale  College  from  every  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Their  mothers,  their  sisters,  their  cousins,  their  neighbors, 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  college  education. 
They  all  watched  the  student's  progress,  and  rejoiced  in  his  success. 
And  if,  from  rivalry  or  envy  there  were  those  who  disparaged  him,  the 
women  were  not  among  them. 

Many  of  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  taught  school  in  the 
several  towns,  and,  according;  to  the  custom  in  those  days,  boarded  in 
different  families,  who  cheerfully  opened  their  doors  to  these  school- 
masters, and  in  that  way  "  frequently  entertained  angels  unawares." 

All  the  children  in  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut  Who  were  old 
enough  to  read,  recited  the  Assembly  of  Divine's  Catechism  to  their 
teachers  every  Saturday  forenoon,  and  most  of  them  recited  it  every 
Saturday  evening,  and  every  Sabbath  to  their  parents.  In  this  way 
they  became  better  qualified  to  read  and  understand  the  Bible,  from 
which  the  Catechism  was  taken,  and  also  to  understand  the  sermons 
preached  on  the  Sabbath,  which  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
They  were  also  better  qualified  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  Christian 
literature  of  England,  the  poetry  of  Milton,  and  Young,  and  Watts, 
and  Cowper.  Thus  the  yoimg  child  learned  that  there*  was  another 
world  besides  that  which  is  seen  by  the  bodily  eye,  and  thus  early 
began  to  feel  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

Of  Mrs.  Betsey  Pierson  Graves,  ninety  years  of  age,  still  living  (1881) 
in  Madison,  Conn.,  the  New  York  Observer  says : 

"  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  very  facile  and  retentive  memory,  she  in 
very  early  childhood  committed  to  memory  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
so  that,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those  dajs,  she  could  pro- 
pound, and  give  the  answers  to  all  the  questions,  *  without  a  book.' 

"  At  a  very  early  age  she  became  a  teacher  in  North  Eillingworth, 
and  taught  the  Catechism  to  all  her  pupils  '  without  a  book.' 

"  I  said  to  her,  *Aunt,  I  suppose  you  can  repeat  the  Catechism  now.' 
She  began  at  once : 

"  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  him  forever. 

'*And  went  on  and  propounded  to  herself,  and  then  answered  ques- 
tion after  question,  and  page  after  page,  as  clearly  as  more  than  eighty 
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years  ago  she  had  recited  them  to  her  parents;  and  more  than  seventy 
years  ago  she  ha<l  propoun<led  the  same  questions  to  the  boy,  John 
Todd,  and  scores  and  hundreds  of  other  children,  amon;;  the  rocks  of 
New  England  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Western  New  York. 

'*  Beautiftil,  beautiful  old  age  1  My  aunt  told  me  a  great  many  times 
that  she  had  been  just  as  happy  since  she  was  ^ fourscore^  as  ever  in 
her  life.  With  her  mind  richly  stored  with  the  scriptures,  the  Cate- 
chism, the  choicest  hymns,  and  the  rarest  gen^  from  Milton  and  the 
old  poets,  for  whom  she  has  the  highest  appreciation,  the  evening  of 
her  life  is  sweet  and  sunny,  mellow  and  golden,  luminous  and  glorious, 
boyoud  all  my  powers  of  description." 

All  the  women  learned  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  long 
distances.  I  was  informed  when  I  was  a  boy;  by  different  persons, 
that  a  couple,  man  and  wife,  mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  double  i'rom 
Durham  to  Northampton  in  one  day,  starting  very  early -and  arriving 
Late;  and  at  a  more  recent  period  a  Mr.  Prentiss,  son  of  Judge  Prentiss, 
took  his  wife  and  their  infant  child  on  horseback,  from  Montpelier,  Vt., 
to  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  to  visit  her  kindred. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  intelligent  women  of  Connecticut,  the 
ideal  of  a  well-educated  housewife  was  to  be  found  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Proverbs. 

They  did  not  spend  their  time  in  gadding  about  from  house  to 
house  and  gossiping  the  news  and  scandal  of  the  day.  They  were 
not  gypsies,  but  '* keepers  at  home;"  a  home  often  made  attractive 
to  themselves  and  their  families  by  their  own  efforts. 

Their  ideal  they  carried  out,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  their  own 
character  and  in  the  prospective  character  of  their  daughters. 

What  this  character  was,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  State, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Adams,  the 
second  president  of  the  United  States,  to  President  Stiles. 

**  Tale  College  u  the  ligM  of  a  Commonweallh  that  I  esteem  the  purest 
portion  of  mankindj*^ 

The  women  of  Connecticut  must  come  in  for  their  fbll  share  in  this 

high  compliment   Some,  performed  their  duties  as  daughters,  wives,  and 

mothers,  under  great  difficulties  and  discouragements. — ^^  Faint,   yet 

pursuing."    Of  some  of  them  it  could  be  said  in  the  language  of 

Tennyson, 

**  So  the  PtroTe  aji^ainst  her  weaknem, 
Thongh  at  times  her  i^plrit  Mnk ; 
Nenred  herMlf  with  woinAii*s  meeknws. 
For  all  dados  of  her  laok.^^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  good  peo- 
ple of  tlus  Commonwealth,  that  the  child  should  be  trained  up  and 
educated  for  that  position  and  employment  in  life  which  it  would 
follow.  The  people  were  largely  agricultural.  Syery  town  at  first 
was  an  agricultural  town,  and  down  to  the  year  1820,  and  after,  the 
people  were  agricultural  in  their  tastes  and  employments.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  in  some  of  the  seaport  towns,  a  class  of  men  that  were  en< 
gaged  in  mechanical  arts ;  some  who  were  merchants,  and  others  who 
were  ministers,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people 
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were  farmerB,  and  even  after  they  had  been  engaged  in  other  profes* 
sions,  there  was  still  a  taste  for  farmiqg,  and  a  desire  to  own  land. 
The  fanning  operations  could  be  performed  by  almost  all  of  the  adult 
males.  Hence  a  large  part  of  the  girls,  from  their  early  years,  might 
be  expected  to  be  wives  of  farmers,  and  their  parents  and  themselves 
wished  to  qualify  them  for  the  position  which  they  were  to  occupy. 
The  farmers*  daughters  were  sought  for  by  the  other  sex,  as  if  they 
would  make  the  best  of  wives.  The  new-bom  child,  soon  after  birth, 
was  placed  in  a  cradle  in  the  large  kitchen,  where  she  received  impres- 
sions that  amused  and  instructed  her.  She  noticed  all  operations  in 
cookery  and  house-keying.  Her  infant  eyes  become  familiar  with  the 
great  back-log,  and  the  great  chimney,  and  the  broad  hearthstone,  and 
the*  fire  blazing  up  or  settling  down  in  embers ;  the  pot-hooks  and 
trammels  and  the  pots  and  kettles  that  hung  on  them.  And  when 
"roaring  winds  are  piping  loud,**  the  soundf*  from  the  six  flues  of  the 
chimney,  more  or  less,  make  a  noise  as  if  hobgoblins  and  foul  fiends 
were  contending  for  the  mastery.  Then  there  were  the  two  great  ovens, 
one  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  hanging  shelf  for  milk  in  the 
winter  time. 

Afterwards  the  out-of-door  labors  of  the  garden  and  the  field  received 
her  attention,  so  that  she  was,  at  an  early  period,  inclined  to  share  in 
those  labors. 

The  young  child  listened  with  reverence  and  awe  to  the  reading  of 
the  Biblb  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  blessing  asked  and  the  thanks 
returned  at  table.  Thus  she  grew  up  in  the  family  to  maturity.  She 
became,  like  the  ^^  fair  Saxon  girl  of  Old  England,  as  she  grows  up  in 
some  sheltered  nook  of  the  merry  land,  unsmirched  by  the  smoke  and 
sophistications  of  cities,  and  little  knowing  of  any  other  world  than 
the  little  one  which  forms  her  home.** 

Girls  like  this,  and  mothers  who  had  been  girls  like  this,  were,  in  the 
last  century,  to  be  found  in  every  hamlet. 

Many  bore  Saxon  names,  and  all  inherited  the  Saxon  character. 

Timothy  J.  Gridley,  M.  D.,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  in  the  class  of  1808,  member  at  different  times  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Massachusetts,  member  of  the  Senate,  and  of  tbe 
Govemor^s  Council,  and  a  physician  in  very  extensive  practice,  once 
said  to  me  something  like  this :  **  Did  you  ever  see  such  housekeepers 
as  the  Connecticut  women  aref  Did  you  ever  see  such  cooks?  Did 
you  ever  see  such  wives  and  mothers?**  I  replied,  '*I  have  never 
thought  of  it  before.**  I  have  thought  of  it  since,  and  am  as  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  superiority. 

Various  employments  in  which  girls  were  engaged,  necessitated  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  which  contributed  to  personal  development, 
strength,  and  health.  Many  of  the  fiirmers*  daughters  learned,  in  early 
life,  to  ride  on  horseback,  to  saddle  and  bridle  horses  and  care  for 
them.  In  short,  very  friendly  relations  were  formed  between  the 
farmers*  daughters  and  the  horses  owned  by  their  fathers.    The  cowg 
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too,  lowed  loyinglj,  as  the  rosy  milkmaid  tripped  along  to  her  pets 

with  answering  affection.    Thus  the  mother  could  **'  bring  forth  butter 

in  a  lordly  dish/'  like  Jael  the  Eenite. 

There  was  also  the  bleaching  of  linen  cloth  in  the  spring,  according 

to  the  old  adage, 

*^  March  winds  and  the  May  son. 
Win  make  the  cloth  white,  bat  the  milkmaid  duD/* 

A  pretty  picture  was  often  presented,  by  the  mother  of  a  family  and 
her  young  daughters  dipping  the  brown  tow  cloth  into  lye  and  running 
back  and  forth  to  spread  it  on  the  green  sward,  singing  as  they  ran 
some  fragment  of  an  old  English  ballad. 

Apples  had  to  be  dried,  and  apple-sauce  to  be  made,  and  for  select- 
ing the  apples  for  paring  in  the  family  or  in  an  apple-bee,  the  female 
portion  of  the  family  would  exercise  their  taste  by  looking  for  them 
under  the  trees. 

A  thunder-storm  would  arise  while  the  tedded  hay  was  on  the 
ground,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  haymakers.  The  mother  and  the 
daughters,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  making  hay,  would,  on  such 
occasions,  sally  forth  from  the  house,  armed  with  rakes,  to  assist  the 
men  in  gathering  the  hay  into  winrows,  and  when  the  rain  came  down, 
running  in  a  frolic  back  to  the  house,  to  comb  their  hair,  and  change 
their  garments,  which  had  been  wet  by  the  shower. 

Then  too,  there  was  the  picking  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  and 
huckleberries  and  blackberries,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  nutting-time 
came,  there  were  chestnuts  and  hickory  nuts,  and  sometimes  hazel  nuts 
and  beech  nuts  to  be  gathered. 

There  were  donation  parties,  quiltings,  and  hnskings,  where  the  red 
ear  authorizes  a  forfeit,  which  was  paid,  not  always  reluctantly. 

After  town  libraries  were  established,  reading  furnished  the  principal 
relaxation  from  labor.  Some  of  the  best  books  in  the  English  language, 
selected  with  great  care,  were  in  these  libraries.  Addison's  Spectator 
in  eight  volumes,  was  said  to  have  been  read  more  extensively  in  Con- 
necticut, according  to  the  population,  than  the  same  work  was  in  any 
county  of  England,  where  it  was  written. 

During  the  French  and  the  Revolutionary  wars,  there  were  women 
of  the  same  type  as  the  Grecian  mother,  who  said  to  her  son,  as  she 
gave  him  the  buckler,  ^^  Bring  this  back  with  you,  or  be  brought  back 
upon  it/'  There  were  women  of  the  same  type  as  the  Roman  mother, 
who  said  of  her  children,  "  These  are  my  jewels."  There  were  women 
of  the  same  type  as  the  English  mother,  who  is  described  by  her  son, 
William  Cowper. 

The  picture  which  Wordsworth  draws  of  an  English  girl  would 
apply  to  many  a  New  England  girl  as  accurately  as  if  she  had  sat  for  it. 
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"  I  Mw  her  npon  neamr  view, 
A  Spirit,  yet  a  woman  too ! 
Her  buut>ebol(l  motions  li;?ht  and  fbee, 
And  etepi*  of  virgin  liberty ; 
A  countenance  In  which  did  meet 
Sweet  rccordii,  pmmii*ef(  at*  pweet; 
A  Creature,  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food.' 


»t 


'^  And  now  I  see  with  eyo  serene 
The  very  pnl^e  of  the  machine ; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtfhl  breath, 
A  Traveller  between  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  ang^)  light* 


»« 


The  following  extracts  from  Wint^rbotham's  History  [London,  1795.] 
show  what  was  the  condition  and  character  of  Connecticut  before  1800. 

Connecticut  as  made  hy  her  Women, 

"The  State  resembles  a  well-cultivated  garden,  which,  with  that 
degree  of  industry  that  is  necessary  to  liappiness,  produces  tiie  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  in  great  plenty." 

"The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  of  English  descent.  There  are 
no  Dutch  or  Germans,  and  very  few  French,  Scotch,  or  Irish  people." 

"The  farmers  and  their  families  are  mostly  clothed  in  plain,  decent, 
homespun  cloth.  Their  linens  and  woolens  are  manufactured  in  the 
family  way,  and  although  they  are  generally  of  a  coarser  kind,  they  are 
of  a  stronger  texture,  and  much  more  durable  than  those  imported 
from  France  and  Great  Britain.  Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and 
handsome." 

"  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people 
more  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut ;  almost  every  town  in  the  State 
is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  has  a  public  school  kept  in 
it  a  greater  or  less  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat  more  than  one-third 
of  the  monies  arising  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and  rateable  estate  of  the 
inhabitants  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several 
towns,  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth.  The  law  directs  that  a 
grammar-school  shall  be  kept  in  every  county  town  throughout  the  State." 

"  There  is  a  grammar-school  at  Hartford,  and  another  at  New  Haven, 
supported  by  a  donation  of  Governor  Hopkins.  This  venerable  and 
benevolent  man,  in  his  last  will,  dated  1657,  left  in  the  hands  of  The- 
ophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  three  others,  a  legacy  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  *  as  an  encouragement,  in  these  for- 
eign plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths,  both  at  the  grammar- 
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school  and  college.'  In  1664  this  legacy  was  equally  divided  between 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  grammaivschools  were  erected,  which 
have  been  supported  ever  since.''  * 

School  Booh$ — Bams  ImtrucHon, 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  practice  of  parents  teaching 
children  to  read  words  ot  one  syllable  before  sending  them  to  schooL 
I  now  would  add  that  parents  did  not  consider  their  duty  as  finished 
when  they  had  thus  prepared  their  child  for  the  district  school,  but 
they  often  continued  to  be  coa<^utorB  of  the  teachers  as  long  as  their 
children  continued  to  be  pupils  in  the  public  school. 

The  first  family  school-book  was  **  The  New  England  Primer,"  with 
its  rude  but  impressive  cuts,  its  quaint  poetry,  and  its  allusions  to  the 
Bible.  This  little  book  was  also  read  in  the  district  schools  more  or 
less,  especially  on  Saturday  in  the  torenoon,  when  they  recited  the 
"Assembly  of  Diviners  Catechism''  therein  contained*  **Dilworth*8 
Spelling  Book"  was  for  a  longtime  used  in  district  schools,  with  its 
short  treatise  on  Grammar,  until  it  was  superctded  by  *^  Webster's  Spell- 
ing Book  "  for  the  first  part,  and  by  his  Grammar,  entitled  "  The  Second 
Part"  In  many  families  parents  encouraged  their  children  by  teaching 
them  to  recite  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons  before  reciting  them  to 
their  teacher.  Boon  after  Dilworth^s  Spelling  Book  was  replaced  by 
Webster's,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  "  Dilworth's  Ghost,"  a  small 
publication  thus  entitled,  was  sent  into  many  families  to  complain  of 
the  change. 

'^  The  Psalter,"  sometimes  used  as  a  reading-book  in  schools,  was 
replaced  by  "  Webster's  Third  Part,"  in  which  parents,  as  well  as  their 
children,  took  an  interest.  The  Bible  and  the  New  Testament  were 
used  in  schools  as  reading-books,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  text-book  on  arithmetic  was  gener- 
ally used  by  the  pupils  in  schools  before  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Arithmetic,  I  believe,  was  chiefly  taught  by  cyphering  out  the  sums 
set  by  the  master,  and  to  qualify  him  for  this  service,  he  would  some- 
times obtain  **  Dilworth's  8ehoolmaiter*$  Assistant,"  an  arithmetic  writ- 
ten for  the  especial  benefit  of  teachers. 

Arithmetic  was  taught,  to  some  extent,  by  the  father  to  the  children 
in  the  long  winter  evenings.  Not  unfrequently  there  was  an  evening 
school  for  teaching  it,  taught  by  the  district  schoolmaster,  for  the  more 
advanced  scholars,  for  which  he  received  a  stipulated  fee. 

In  the  day  school,  the' study  of  arithmetic  was  not  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  district  or  the  teacher,  from  the  belief  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  instruction  of  the  younger  children  in  other  branches.  In  one 
dbtrict,  at  least,  there  was  a  vote  passed  that  arithmetic  Should  not  be 


*  For  a  ftill  accoant  of  the  Hopkins  Fonndation,  bm  Barnard>  BUtory  qf  the  Orammof 
SchooU  qf  Hariford,  New  HoMn,  Hadley,  and  Cambridat,  in  Joaraal,  Vol  xxrii,  p. 
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studied  ill  the  school.  Young  men,  after  they  had  left  the  district 
Bchool,  would  obtain  a  book  entitled  '^'JT^e  Young  Man^s  Best  Compan- 
ion,'^ and  thus,  by  solitary  strdy,  they  would  become  better  versed  in 
arithmetic.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  **  Dwight's  Geog- 
raphy "  was  a  reading-book  in  many  district  schools.  Morse's  Geogra- 
phy was  likewise  studied  to  some  extent.  **  Salmon  and  Guthrie^s 
"Works  on  Geography"  were  read  In  many  intelligent  private  families. 
In  1707  Daboll  published  an  arithmetic  with  the  same  title,  namely 
"  SchoolmaUer^s  Assistant,"  designed  to  supercede  Dilworth's  work  bear- 
ing the  same  title.  DabolFs  work  was  recommended  by  Professor 
Josiah  Meigs  and  Noah  Webster,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Previous  to  1727  the  singing  in  the  churches  of  Connecticut  seems  to 
have  been  what  is  called  Congregational  singing  or  irregular  singing. 
This  kind  of  singing  was  not  satisfactory.  In  the  year  1727,  on  May 
12th,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey  of  Durham,  delivered  his  **Argu5Jknt8 
IN  FAVOR  OF  Reoxtlar  Sinoing  "  bcforo  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  at  Hartford.  They  recommended  this  discourse,  which 
was  printed,  to  the  churches  in  the  Colony.  After  this  time  teachers 
of  music  were  employed  in  Connecticut  in  forming  choirs  and  instruct- 
ing singers,  and  choral  music  became  the  regular  mode  of  singing. 
The  young  people  of  both  sexes  took  a  lively  interest  in  these  singing 
schools  and  very  generally  attended  them,  so  that  frequently  there 
were  large  choirs  of  singers  in  the  churches.  These  singers  in  the 
choirs,  having  generally  been  brought  up  to  labor  in  the  house  and  on 
the  farm,  had  well-developed  lungs,  and  often  made  the  house  of  God 
ring  again  with  their  vocal  music. 

Women  in  the  Healing  Art, 

The  women  of  Connecticut  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  educated 
to  understand  ^*  the  divine  art  of  healing,"  and  they  practiced  that  art, 
thus  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  Saviour  who,  when  on  earth,  healed 
the  sick.  The  following  account,  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  of  the  wife  of 
Rev.  John  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  commonly  called  Apostle  John,  illustrates 
the  character  of  many  of  the  women  of  ancient  Connecticut. 

**The  difficulty  of  commanding  the  attendance  of  well-educated 
physicians,  by  the  sparse  population  of  an  infant  colony,  rendered  it 
desirable  and  almost  indispensable,  that  a  mother  should  be  neither 
unskilled  nor  fearful  amid  the  foes  that  so  thickly  beset  the  first  years 
of  life.  The  success  of  Mrs.  Eliot  in  the  rearing  and  treatment  of  her 
own  children,  caused  her  experience  to  be  coveted  by  others.  In  her 
cheerful  gift  of  advice  and  aid,  she  perceived  a  field  of  usefulness  open- 
ing around  her,  especially  among  the  poor,  to  whom,  with  a  large 
charity,  she  dispensed  safe  and  salutary  medicines.  Friends  and  stran- 
gers sought  her  in  their  sicknesses,  and  she  earnestly  availed  herself  of 
the  best  medical  works  that  she  could  obtain,  to  increase  her  knowl- 
edge and  her  confidence  in  its  application.    To  her  well-balanced  mind 
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and  large  beneyolence,  it  seemed  both  proper  and  pleasant,  that  while 
the  beloved  companion  of  her  life  cievoted  his  energies  and  prayers  to 
the  welfare  of  the  soul,  she  should  labor  for  the  health  of  the  body. 
Often  they  found  themselves  side  by  side  at  the  couch  of  suffering,  and 
a  double  blessing  from  those  ready  to  perish  came  upon  them.'* 

Many  of  the  women  of  Connecticut  understood  the  simples  and 
medicinal  herbs  and  many  of  them  were  carefully  raised  in  their  gar- 
dens; as  spikenard,  comfirey,  tansy,  wormwood,  basil,  thyme,  balm, 
marry  gold,  euphrasy,  maijoram,  lavender,  rosemary,  pennyroyal,  sarsa- 
parilla,  thoroughwort,  catnip,  etc.  These,  whether  gathered  from  the 
garden  or  the  field,  were  made  into  teas,  and  decoctions,  and  other 
preparation ;  root  beer  was  a  fayorite  drink  for  the  health. 

Many  of  the  Christian  women  of  the  several  towns  of  Connecticut, 
as  nurses,  were  practically  **  Sisters  of  Charity,"  ministering  angels  at 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  suffering. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1730,  town  libraries  began  to  be  exten- 
sively established  in  Connecticut,  which  gave  a  powerfiil  impulse  to 
family  education.  Where  the  family  was  a  large  one,  they  would  take 
turns  in  reading  aloud  to  each  other  in  books  taken  out  of  the  Library. 

Old  Time  Cooking  School. 

When  the  girls  left  the  district  school,  they  came  to  the  family  school 
at  home,  in  which  the  teachers  were  the  father  and  mother,  sometimes 
the  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  it  may  be  the  older  sisters. 
This  was  a  professional  school,  in  which  the  duties  of  their  profession, 
as  wives  and  mothers  and  housekeepers,  were  taught.  Here  they  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  housekeepuig.  Here  they  were  to  learn 
the  arts  of  cookery.  They  might  learn  how  to  broil  and  how  to  fiy, 
how  to  roast  and  how  to  bake,  and  how  to  boil  beef  and  pork  called 
pot-luck,  which  was  the  standing  £u:e  of  the  farmers. 

Here,  too,  they  learned  to  make  butter  and  cheese.  Here  too  they 
were  to  learn  how  to  make  beer,  which  is  partly  a  chemical  process; 
how  from  the  yeast  to  make  bread,  which  is  partly  a  chemical  process; 
how  to  make  soap,  which  is  also  a  chemical  process. 

Here  too,  they  learned  some  of  the  higher  culinary  preparations, 
muffins  and  crullers  and  doughnuts,  pound  cake,  raised  cake,  and 
gingerbread ;  and  the  grand  Thanksgiving  dish,  the  chicken  pie,  some- 
times ornamented  with  acanthus-shaped  leaves  or  other  ornamental 
figures  made  by  the  help  of  the  jagging  iron. 

Spinning  and  other  Home  Induitries, 

Then  too,  there  were  the  higher  and  the  lower  kinds  of  needlework 
to  be  learned.  There  was  flax  spinning  and  wool  spinning  and  worsted 
spinning,  carding  and  combing  the  raw  material.  While  thus  engaged 
in  spinning  on  the  little  wheel,  many  a  spinner  at  the  same  time  could 
glance  at  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  even  commit  to  memory  portions  of 
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poems.  Spinning  was  held  in  high  honor  here  as  it  was  elsewhere  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  "  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers  "  of  Scotland,  written  by  his  brother 
William. 

**  The  food  was  all  obtained  from  the  farm,  and  the  clothing  was  wholly 
of  homespun.  Even  the  education  of  the  children  was  conducted  at  home, 
the  mother  giving  them  lessons  while  seated  at  her  spinning  wheel  "  "In 
manying  Wm.  Gibson,  the  reputedly  rich  farmer  of  Newby,  Janet  Grieve 
was  thought  to  make  an  enviable  match,  and  of  this  there  were  some  out- 
ward tokens.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1768.  On  the  day  preceding 
the  event,  Janet's  providing,  which  was  sumptuous,  was  despatched  in  a 
cart  from  Judderfield  to  what  was  to  be  her  new  home;  the  load  of  various 
articles  being  conspicuously  surmounted  by  a  spinning  wheel,  decorated 
with  ribbons  of  different  colors.  The  marriage  was  signalized  by  more 
than  the  customary  festivity,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  young  and  bloom- 
ing bride  was  placed  behind  her  husband  on  horseback!  and  thus,  after 
pacing  grandly  through  Peebles  with  a  following  of  rustic  cavaliers,  the 
wedded  pair  reached  Newby."  "My  grandmother  and  her  maids  were 
generally  up  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  attend  to  the  ewes,  and 
their  time  for  going  to  rest  must  have  consequently  been  an  early  one. 
There  was  always,  however,  a  period,  called  *  between  gloaming  and  sup- 
per-time,' during  which  another  industry  was  practiced.  Then  it  was  that 
the  wheels  were  brought  out  for  the  spinning  of  the  yarn  which  was  to 
constitute  the  clothing  of  the  family.  And  I  often  think  that  it  must 
have  been  a  pleasing  sight  in  that  himible  hall — ^the  handsome  young  mis- 
tress amidst  her  troop  of  maidens,  all  busy  with  foot  and  finger,  while  the 
shepherds  and  their  master,  and  one  or  two  favored  gaberlunzies,  would 
be  telling  stories  or  cracking  jokes  for  the  general  entertainment,  or  some 
one  with  a  good  voice  would  be  singing  the  songs  of  Ramsey  and  Hamilton. " 

Something  like  this  I  have  witnessed  in  my  childhood.  Beggars,  or 
gaberlimzies,  occasionally  visited  certain  families,  and  were  generally 
kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained. 

One  of  them  repeated  the  following  lines,  which  made  such  a  deep 
impression  on  me  in  my  childhood  that  I  remember  them  to  this  day : 

**  The  worid  !■  a  roand  thing,  all  fhll  of  etreete, 
And  death  it  a  market  where  all  men  mnet  meet. 
If  life  was  a  thing  that  rich  men  could  bay, 
The  rich  men  would  live,  and  the  poor  men  would  die." 

The  following,  I  suppose,  came  from  the  same  quarter,  though  I 
received  it  at  second  hand : 

**OhI  what  a  good  world  *tiB  we  lire  in. 
To  lend,  to  spend,  and  to  give  in. 
But  to  beg,  to  borrow,  and  to  get  your  own, 
*Tis  the  worst  world  that  ever  wai  known.'* 

CaZiMenic  ExercUe$  and  Phyneal  Training, 

It  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  finished  education,  both  of  yomig 
men  and  young  women,  that  they  should  dance  well,  walk  well,  and 
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ride  well  on  horseback,  both  single  and  double.  Dancing  schools  were 
accordingly  patronized,  and  great  occasions  were  celebrated  by  balls  in 
many  of  the  towns.  The  Commencement  Ball  of  Yale  College  was 
one  of  the  great  events  connected  with  the  Commencement  occasion, 
and  young  ministers,  with  their  wives,  would  sometimes  visit  the  As- 
sembly room,  where  the  graduating  class,  with  their  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts, were  dancing.  It  is  true  that  some  ministers  and  some  Chtis- 
tians  were  opposed  to  the  practice  of  dancing,  while  many  others 
thought  that  a  well-conducted  ball  was  a  school  of  good  manners. 

In  those  days  men  walked  in  long  processions  at  Commencement,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Association,  and  sometimes  at  the  meeting 
of  District  Associations,  at  funerals,  and  at  military  reviews.  The 
people  were  careful  to  walk  handsomely  in  going  to  and  from  the 
church  on  the  Sabb&th. 

Academies  —  Private  and  Incorporated, 

In  some  of  the  towns,  institutions  called  Academies,  often  not  incor- 
porated, were  established,  which  took  the  place  of  adventure  schools 
of  a  higher  order,  in  which,  to  some  extent,  young  ladies  attended. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  was  the  one  established  by  Rev. 
Timothy  Dwight  on  Greenfield  Hill,  in  Fairfield  County.  During  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  it  is  stated  by  his  biofirapher,  that  more  than  a 
thousand*  pupils  enioyed  the  advantages  of  this  Academy.  "This 
Seminary  also  afForded,  it  is  believed,  the  earliest  example  in  our 
country,  where  females  were  instructed  in  the  higher  branches  of 
academic  learning," 

In  1783  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse  assisted  by  Samuel  Nott  (b.  1761— d. 
1852,  for  a  half  century  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Franklin),  conducted 
in  New  Haven  for  several  years  a  private  school  where  females  were 
taught  geometry,  history,  and  rhetoric. 

Some  years  before  I  entered  College  (in  1812)  a  young  lady  from 

Enfield  was  examined  at  the  public  examination  of  the  school  of  Rev. 

*  Claudius  Herrick,  at  which  President  Dwieht  was  present,  and  paid  her 

the  compliment  of  saying  that  she  recitea  the  difficult  demonstrations 

in  Euclid  as  well  as  any  student  in  Tale  College  could  have  done. 

[With  this  paragraph,  as  left  in  galley  proof  by  Prof.  Fowler,  this 
chapter  in  the  History  of  Female  Education  in  Connecticut  as  projected 
by  him  for  publication  in  this  Journal,  must  close.  At  his  request  the 
proof  was  returned  to  him  at  Durham  for  revision,  and  such  modifica- 
tion and  extension  as  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  make  from  material 
forwarded  to  him  by  the  Editor.  In  this  extension  was  to  be  included 
a  fuller  account  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public,  of  Dr.  Dwight's 
School  or  Academy  at  Green's  Farms  in  Fairfield,  and  of  the  Seminary 
begun  by  Miss  Sarah  Pierce  at  Litchfield,  in  1794,  and  by  Rev.  Claudius 
Herrick  at  New  Haven,  in  1798.  These  two  seminaries,  exclusively  for 
young  ladies,  attained  a  wide  and  high  reputation,  and  their  history  will 
be  given  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  the  space  left  for  the  completed 
article  of  Prof.  Fowler  will  be  filled  up  by  other  matter  not  unakin, 
a  portion  of  which  has  before  appeared  in  our  Journal,  and  another 
portion  will  appear  as  part  of  a  more  extended  article  on  ''Female 
Education  in  Massachusetts."  particularly  the  Schools  of  Mrs.  Susanna 
Haswell  Rowson,  of  Dr.  John  Park,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer 
Peabody.] 

*  This  t8  a  wild  conjectnre.  From  reliable  nonroes  we  learn  that  the  average  attend- 
ance did  not  exceed  90  pupik,  and  the  whole  number  of  diflerent  pupils  did  not  exceed 
400  in  the  twelve  years. 
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IZTIUCT   FROM   "N0TC8  ON   MT   BXPERIENCS  ASA  TEACBISR.'^ 

^  Mr  First  School. — ^My  introduction  to  the  trials  and  pleasures  of  school* 
keeping,  was  in  a  district  school,  for  the  summer  term,  in  a  town  aujacent  to 
Hartford." 

Of  course,  in  this  rural  district,  Miss  Ilart  "  boarded  round  f  and  lest,  in  this 
progressive  age,  the  coming  generation  of  teachers  may  not  comprehend  this 
phraseology,  we  add  in  explanation,  that  the  district  system  required  of  the 
instructor  to  itinerate  among  the  different  families  of  the  district,  remaining  in 
each  only  the  time  required  to  collect  by  "  consumption,"  that  proportion  of  the 
tax  founded  on  the  number  of  pupils  sent  to  school;  and  to  take  a  meal  or 
a  night's  lodging  more  than  the  assigned  quota,  was  an  act  of  injustice.  Miss 
Hiarf  s  experience  is  thus  stated : 

**  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  respect  to  *  boarding  nmnd^  for  it  was  soon  over, 
and  there  are  pleasant  remembrances  connected  with  it  I  was  first  sent  by  the 
committee  to  board  for  three  days  with  a  widow  who  had  but  one  child  in  school. 
Those  were  not  unpleasant  days,  for  I  fell  into  sympathy  (as  the  spiritualists  say) 
with  the  good  woman,  whom  I  found  to  be  refined  in  feeling,  though  rustic  in 
manners.  Her  parlor  was  my  bedroom  ;  and  though  her  table  was  set  in  the 
kitchen,  everything  was  neat  and  comfortable — the  very  best  she  had  was 
brought  forward  for  the  teacher ;  and  her  little  girl — an  interesting  child — was 
untiring  in  her  efforts  to  offer  sbmetluDg  which  might  be  acceptable.  With 
instinctive  refinement  she  gathered  fiowers  as  an  offering,  and  on  my  table  at 
school,  were  daily  seen  her  pinks,  roses  and  peonies. 

Then  came  a  change :  a  rich  fermer,  who  also  kept  the  only  tavern  in  this 
rural  neighborhood,  unfortunately  for  the  teacher,  had  several  children  in 
school ;  and  so  a  longer  probation  was  appointed  at  his  house.  Let  me  recall 
the  table  at  which  I  found  myself  seated :  it  was  of  pine,  without  a  cloth,  ex- 
tending  through  a  long,  low,  dingy  kitchen,  where  there  was  little  regard  to 
neatness.  A  dish  of  boiled  salt  pork  and  beef,  flanked  with  potatoes  and  cab- 
bagc,  was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  two  large  mugs  of  hard  cider  were  for 
all  to  drink  from ;  a  huge  plate  of  black  rye  bread  completed  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  horn  which  called  the  men  from  the.  field,  brought  in  the  farmer  and  his 
laborers.  Once  only,  however,  was  I  a  participant  in  such  a  meal.  A  young 
physician  of  the  place,  with  his  excellent  wife,  having  compassion  on  the  stran- 
ger, proposed  to  the  committee  to  take  her  to  board,  offering  such  terms  as  he 
knew  they  would  be  likely  to  accept,  and  these,  I  believe,  were  somewhat  less 
than  one  dollar  per  week.  The  little  paradise  into  which  I  then  entered,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Such  a  box  of  a  house !  Two  very  small  rooms,  with  a 
minute  kitchen  and  bedroom,  were  all  its  apartments.  But  what  a  triumph  of 
female  skill  in  all  the  arrangements !  My  own  little  room  had  its  snow-white 
curtains  to  its  one  small  window,  and  its  spotless  white  toilet  cover  and  drapery, 
with  a  bed  of  unrivalled  whiteness ;  everything  was  perfect.  And  there  was 
just  room  for  my  one  small  trunk ;  for  the  district-school  teacher  did  not  re- 
quire a  **  dng-house^^  for  her  wardrobe.  And  then  our  nicely  prepared,  though 
frugal  meals — seasoned,  as  they  were,  with  intellectual  conversation,  were  su«h 
as  the  most  fastidious  might  have  enjoyed.    We  became  attached  friends ;  the 
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doctor  was  poor,  and  the  perfect  health  which  the  place  enjoyed  was  not  favor- 
able to  his  support ;  but  his  wife  could  use  her  needle,  and  besides  doing  all 
the  work  for  her  small  family,  she  helped  to  bring  in  supplies. 

The  school-house  was  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  table-land,  surrounded  by 
old  forest  trees ;  it  was  a  better  edifice  than  was  then  generally  furnished  in 
Connecticut  for  that  purpose.  No  improvement  had  then  been  made  in  seats, 
writing-desks,  &c.  The  committee  did  not  visit  the  school ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  mothers  came  by  invitation.  Some  of  them  brought  their  babies,  and 
others,  baskets  of  wool  to  pick ;  the  disturbance  among  the  scholars,  caused  by 
the  creeping  about  of  the  little  ones,  and  their  performances  with  the  flocks  of 
wool,  was  not  to  be  censured,  and  their  young  teacher  joined  in  the  laugh 
This  was  my  only  school  examination  in  that,  my  first,  attempt  to  teach.'' 

**Mt  Last  School. — I  closed  my  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Patapsco  In- 
stitute, under  circumstances  widely  different  from  those  with  which  it  com- 
menced in  that  far-off  rural  district  in  Ck>nnecticut.  The  site  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  country,  occupying  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  and 
provided  with  a  granite  building,  capable,  with  the  improvements  made  upon 
it,  of  accommodating,  with  class,  rooms  and  residence,  one  hundred  and  forty 
pupils,  with  a  corps  of  twelve  resident  teachers,  and  all  the  necessary  attend- 
ants,— and  these  were  quite  numerous. 

The  pupils  represented  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  from  Califor- 
nia to  Florida,  and  from  Louisiana  to  Maine.  The  course  of  instruction,  besides 
the  preparatory  studies,  embraced  three  years :  the  class  of  Rhetoric,  the  class 
of  Philosophy,  and  the  class  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences ;  and  distrib- 
uted through  each,  with  studies  appropriate  to  the  advancement  of  the  mem- 
bers, were  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The  highest,  or  graduating 
clafs,  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  our  American 
colleges,  with  better  opportunities  than  any  of  them  afford  for  inetruction  in 
the  modem  languages,  and  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instramental.  Besides  the 
twelve  resident  teachers,  there  were  special  teachers,  who  came  from  Baltimore, 
in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German  and  French-  languages,  and  in  elocution  and 
general  literature.  The  whole  establishment  was  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Principal,  who  also  gave  instmction,  in  her  own  department,  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences — botany,  chemistry,  etc.  To  the  regular  classes  should  be  added 
the  class  of  Normal  pupils,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty,  from  which  her 
resident  teachers  were  selected,  and  which  contributed  many  accomplished  gov- 
ernesses and  teachers  to  the  families  and  schools  of  the  Soutb.** 
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Women  in  the  Age  of  Hometpun. 

Dr.  Bashnell,  in  his  historical  discourse  at  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  Litchfield  County,  Aug.  14, 1851,  (published  in  his  Work  and  Play 
volume  under  the  title  of  The  Age  of  Homegpun,)  introduces  a  picture 
of  King  Lemuel's  mother — "  whose  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  " 
88  typifying  the  matrons  and  daughters  of  Connecticut  before  the  days 
of  formal  school  instruction. 

This  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  is  an  Eastern  poem  called  a 
'*  prophecy/'  that  versifies,  in  form,  the  advice  which  his  honored  and 
wise  mother  gave  to  her  son.  She  dwells,  in  particular,  on  tlie  ideal 
picture  of  a  fine  woman,  such  as  he  may  fitly  seek  for  his  wife,  or  queen ; 
drawing  the  picture,  doubtless,  in  great  part,  from  herself  and  her  own 
practical  character.  "She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for 
all  her  household  are  covered  with  scarlet.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the 
gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  he  land.  She  openeth  her 
mouth  in  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.'* 
Omitting  other  points  of  the  picture,  she  is  a  frugal,  faithful,  pious 
konsewife ;  clothm^  her  family  in  garments  prepared  by  her  industry, 
and  the  jnore  beautiful  honors  of  a  well  kept,  well-mannered  house.  She. 
therefore,  it  is,  who  makes  the  center  of  a  happy  domestic  life,  and 
t)ecome8  a  mark  of  reverence  to  her  children: — "  Her  children  arise  up 
And  call  her  blessed." 

A  very  homelv  and  rather  common  picture,  some  of  you  may  fancy, 
for  a  queen  or  cnief  woman;  but,  as  you  view  the  subject  more  histori- 
cally, it  will  become  a  picture  even  of  dignity  and  polite  culture.  The 
rudest  and  most  primitive  stage  of  society  mis  its  most  remarkable  distinc- 
tion in  the  dress  of  skins;  as  in  ancient  Scythia,  and  in  manv  other  parts 
of  the  world,  even  at  the  present  day.  The  preparing  or  fabrics,  by 
spinning  and  weaving,  marks  a  great  social  transition,  or  advance;  one 
that  was  slowly  made  and  is  not  even  yet  absolutely  perfected.  Accord- 
ingly, the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  was,  for  long  ages,  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  polite  distinction ;  much  as  needle- work  is  now.  Thus  when 
Moses  directed  in  the  preparation  of  curtains  for  the  tabernacle,  we  are 
told  that  "all  the  women  that  were  wiH-hearted  did  spin  with  their 
hands.'*  That  is,  that  the  accomplished  ladies  who  understood  this  fine 
art,  (as  few  of  the  women  did,)  executed  his  order.  Accordingly,  it  is 
represented  that  the  most  distinguished  queens  of  the  ancient  time 
excelled  in  the  art  of  spinning;  and  the  poets  sing  of  distaffs  and  looms 
as  the  clioioest  symbols  of  princely  women.  Thus  Homer  describee  the 
present  of  Alcandra  to  Helen : 

'*  Alcandra,  consort  of  his  high  command, 
A  golden  distaff  gave  to  Helen's  hand; 
And  that  rich  rase,  with  living  scnlpture  wroaght. 
Which,  heaped  wim  wool,  the  beanteons  Fhilo  broaght. 
The  sillcen  fleece,  imporpled  for  the  loom. 
Recalled  the  hyacinm  in  vernal  bloom.'* 

So  also  Theocritus,  when  he  is  going  to  give  a  present  to  his  friend's 
bride,  couples  it  with  verse : 

•*  O  distaff!  friend  to  warp  and  woof, 
Minerva's  gift  in  man's  oehoof. 
Whom  careftil  housewives  still  retain. 
And  gather  to  their  honsehold  gain. 
Thee,  ivory  distaff^  I  provide, 
A  present  for  his  blooming  bride. 
With  her  thou  wilt  sweet  toil  partake. 
And  aid  her  various  vestea  to  make." 

If  I  rightly  remember,  it  is  even  reported  of  Augustus,  himself,  at  the 
height  of  the  Roman  splendor,  that  he  wore  a  robe  that  was  made  for 
him  by  Livia,  his  wife. 
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You  perceive,  in  this  manner,  that  Lemuers  mother  has  any  but  rustic 
ideas  of  what  a  wife  should  be.  She  describes,  in  fact,  a  lady  of  the 
highest  accomplishments;  whose  harpsichord  is  the  distaff,  whose  piano 
is  the  loom,  and  who  is  able  thus,  by  the  fine  art  she  is  mistress  of,  to 
make  her  husband  conspicuous  among  the  elders  of  the  land.  8till,  you 
will  understand  that  what  we  call  the  old  spinning-wheel,  a  great  machine 
in  its  day,  was  not  known  till  long  ages  after  this;  being,  in  fact,  a 
comparatively  modern,  I  believe  a  German  or  Saxon,  invention.  The 
distaff,  in  the  times  of  my  text,  was  held  in  one  hand  or  under  one  arm, 
and  the  spindle,  hanging  by  the  thread,  was  occasionally  hit  and  twirled 
by  the  other.     The  weaving  process  was  equally  rude  and  simple. 

These  references  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  more  ancient  times 
have  started  recollections,  doubtless,  in  many  of  you,  that  are  character- 
istic, in  a  similar  way,  of  our  own  primitive  history.  You  have  remem- 
bered the  wheel  and  the  Iooul  You  have  recalled  the  fact,  that  our 
Litchfield  County  people,  down  to  a  period  comparatively  recent,  have 
been  a  people  clothed  in  homespun  fabrics — ^not  wholly,  or  in  all  cases, 
but  so  generally  that  the  exceptions  may  be  fairly  disregarded.  In  this 
fact  I  find  my  subject.  The  Homespun  Age  of  Our  People. 

Every  thing  that  was  most  distmctive  of  the  old  homespun  mode  of 
life  will  then  nave  passed  away.  The  spinning-wheels  of  wool  and  flax, 
that  used  to  buzz  so  familiarly  in  the  childish  ears  of  some  of  us,  will  be 
heard  no  more  forever;  seen  no  more,  in  fact,  save  in  the  halls  of  the 
Antiquarian  Societies,  where  the  delicate  daughters  will  be  asking  what 
these  strange  machines  are,  and  how  they  are  made  to  go  ?  The  huge, 
hewn-timber  looms,  that  used  to  occupy  a  room  by  themselves  in  Uie 
farm-houses,  will  be  gone,  cut  up  for  cord  wood,  and  their  heavy  thwack, 
beating  up  the  woof,  will  be  heard  no  more  by  the  passer  by — not  even 
the  Antiquarian  Halls  will  find  room  to  harbor  a  specimen.  The  long 
strips  of  linen,  bleaching  on  the  grass,  and  tended  by  a  sturdy  maiden, 
sprinkling  them,  each  hour,  from  her  water-can,  under  a  broihng  sun — 
thus  to  prepare  the  Sunday  linen  for  her  brothers  and  her  own  wedding 
outfit,  will  have  disappeared,  save  as  they  return  to  fill  a  picture  in  some 
novel  or  ballad  of  the  olden  time.  The  tables  will  be  spread  with  some 
cunning,  water-power  Silesia  not  yet  invented,  or  perchance  with  some 
meaner  fabric  from  the  cotton  mills.  The  heavy  Sunday  coats  that  grew 
on  sheep  individually  remembered — ^more  comfortably  carried,  in  warm 
weather,  on  the  arm — and  the  specially  fine-striped  blue  and  white  panta- 
loons of  linen  just  from  the  loom,  will  no  longer  be  conspicuous  in 
processions  of  footmen  going  to  their  homespun  worship,  but  will  have 
given  place  to  processions  of  broadcloth  gentlemen  lolling  in  the  uphol- 
stery of  their  coaches,  able  to  worship,  it  may  be,  in  a  more  cultivated 
figure,  but  not  with  a  finer  sincerity.  The  churches,  too,  that  used  to  be 
simple  brown  meeting-houses  covered  with  rived  clapboards  of  oak,  will 
have  come  down,  mostly,  from  the  bleak  hill-tops  into  the  close  villages 
and  populous  towns  that  crowd  the  waterfalls  and  the  railroads ;  and  the 
old  burial  places,  where  the  fathers  sleep,  will  be  left  to  their  lonely 
altitude — token,  shall  we  sav,  of  an  age  that  lived  as  much  nearer  to 
heaven  and  as  much  less  under  the  world.     The  change  will  be  complete. 

Society  in  the  Home$p\in  Age, 

If  we  speak  of  what,  in  the  polite  world,  is  called  society,  our  homespun 
age  had  just  none  of  it — and  perhaps  the  more  of  society  for  that  reason; 
because  what  they  had  was  separate  from  all  the  polite  fictions  and  showy 
conventionalities  of  the  world.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  rude  and  promis- 
cuous gatherings  connected  so  often  with  low  and  vulgar  excesses;  the 
military  trainings,  the  huskings.  the  raisings,  commonly  ended  with  a 
wrestling  match.  These  were  their  dissipations,  and  perhaps  they  were 
about  as  g^od  as  any.  The  apple-paring  and  quilting  frolics,  you  may 
set  down,  if  you  wiil,  as  the  polka-dances  and  masquerades  of  homespun. 
If  they  undertook  a  formal  entertainment  of  any  kind,  it  was  commonly 
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Stiff  and  quite  unsuccessful.  But  when  some  two  queens  of  the  spindle, 
specially  fond  of  each  other,  instead  of  calling  back  and  forth  with  a 
card-case  in  their  hand,  agreed  to  "join  works,"  as  it  was  called,  for  a 
week  or  two,  in  spinning,  enlivening  their  talk  by  the  rival  buzz  of  their 
wheels,  and.  when  the  two  skeins  were  done,  spending  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  such  kind  of  recreation  as  pleased  them,  this  to  them  was  real  society, 
and,  so  far,  a  good  type  of  all  the  society  they  had.  It  was  the  society 
not  of  the  Nominalists,  but  of  the  Realists;  society  in  or  after  work; 
spontaneously  gathered,  for  the  most  part,  in  terms  of  elective  afSnity — 
foot  excursions  of  young  people,  or  excursions  on  horseback,  after  the 
haying,  to  the  tops  of  the  neighboring  mountains;  boatings  on  the  river 
or  the  lake,  by  moonlight,  filling  the  wooded  shores  and  the  recesses  of 
the  hills  with  lively  echoes;  evening  schools  of  sacred  music,  in  which 
the  music  is  not  so  much  sacred  as  preparing  to  be;  evening  circles  of 
young  persons,  falling  together,  as  they  imagine,  by  accident,  round  some 
villa^  queen  of  song,  and  chasing  away  the  time  in  ballads  and  glees  so 
much  faster  than  they  wish,  that  just  such  another  accident  is  like  to 
happen  soon;  neighbors  called  in  to  meet  the  minister  and  talk  of  both 
worlds  together,  and,  if  he  is  limber  enough  to  suffer  it,  in  such  happy 
mixtures,  that  both  are  melted  into  one. 

But  most  of  all  to  be  remembered  are  those  friendly  circles,  gathered 
BO  often  round  the  winter's  flre — not  the  stove,  but  the  fire,  the  brightly 
blazing,  hospitable  flre.  In  the  early  dusk,  the  home  circle  is  drawn 
more  closely  and  quietly  round  it ;  but  a  ^ood  neighbor  and  his  wife  drop 
in  shortly,  from  over  the  way,  and  the  circle  begins  to  spread.  Next,  a 
few  young  folk  from  the  other  end  of  the  village,  entering  in  brisker 
mood,  find  as  many  more  chairs,  set  in  as  wedges  into  the  periphery  to 
receive  them  also.  And  then  a  friendly  sleigh-full  of  old  and  young, 
that  have  come  down  from  the  hill  to  sf^end  an  hour  or  two,  spread  the 
circle  again,  moving  it  still  further  back  from  the  fire;  and  the  nre  blazes 
just  as  much  higher  and  more  brightly,  having  a  new  stick  added  for 
every  guest.  There  is  no  restraint,  certainly  no  affectation  of  style. 
They  tell  stories,  they  laugh,  they  sing.  They  are  serious  and  gay  by 
turns,  or  the  youn^  folks  go  on  with  some  play,  while  the  fathers  and 
mothers  are  discussing  some  hard  point  of  theology  in  the  minister's  Inst 
sermon ;  or  perhaps  the  great  danger  coming  to  sound  morals  from  the 
multiplication  of  turnpikes  and  newspapers!  Meantime  the  good  house- 
wife brings  out  her  choice  stock  of  home-grown  exotics,  gathered  from 
three  realms,  doughnuts  from  the  pantry,  hickory-nuts  from  the  chamber, 
and  the  nicest,  smoothest  apples  from  the  cellar;  all  which,  including,  I 
suppose  I  must  add,  the  rather  unpoetic  beverage  that  gave  its  acid  smack 
to  the  ancient  hospitality,  are  discussed  as  freely,  with  no  fear  of  conse- 
quences. And  then,  as  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner  of  the  room  ticks  on 
majestically  towards  nine,  the  conversation  takes,  it  may  be,  a  little  more 
serious  turn,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  very  happy  evening  may  fitly  be 
ended  with  a  prayer.  Whereupon  the  circle  breaks  up  with  a  reverent, 
congratulative  look  on  every  face,  which  is  itself  the  truest  language  of 
a  social  nature  blessed  in  human  fellow^ship. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  society  of  the  homespun  age.  It  was  not 
that  society  that  puts  one  in  connection  with  the  great  world  of  letters, 
or  fashion,  or  power,  raising  as  much  the  level  of  his  consciousness  and 
the  scale  and  style  of  his  action ;  but  it  was  society  back  of  the  world, 
in  the  sacred  retreats  of  natural  feeling,  truth  and  piety. 

Courtship  and  Marriage. 

Descending  from  the  topic  of  society  in  general  to  one  more  delicate, 
that  of  marriage  and  the  tender  passion  and  the  domestic  felicities  of  the 
homespun  age,  the  main  distinction  here  to  be  noted  is,  that  marriages 
were  commonly  contracted  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  life  than  now. 
Not  because  the  habit  of  the  time  was  more  romantic  or  less  pi-udential, 
but  because  a  principle  more  primitive  and  closer  to  the  beautiful  sim- 
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plicity  of  nature  is  yet  in  vogue,  viz.,  that  women  are  given  by  the 
Almighty,  not  so  much  to  help  their  husbands  spend  a  living,  as  to  help 
tliem  get  one.  Accordingly,  the  ministers  were  alwa^rs  verv  emphatic, 
as  I  remember,  in  their  marriage  ceremonies,  on  the  ancient  ioea,  that  the 
woman  was  ^ven  to  the  man  to  be  a  help,  meet  for  him.  Had  they 
supposed,  on  the  contrary,  what  many  appear  in  our  day  to  assume,  that 
the  woman  is  given  to  the  man  to  enjoy  his  living,  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
certain  way  they  had  of  adhering  always  to  the  reason  of  things,  would 
not  have  set  them  at  feud  with  the  custom  that  requires  the  lee  of  the 
man,  insisting  that  it  go  to  the  charge  of  the  other  party,  where,  in  such 
a  case,  it  properly  belongs.  Now  exactly  this  notion  of  theirs,  I  confess, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  sentimental  and  really  the  most  romantic 
notion  possible  of  marriage.  What  more  beautiful  embodiment  is  there 
on  this  earth,  of  true  sentiment,  than  the  young  wife  who  has  given  her- 
self to  a  man  in  his  weakness,  to  make  him  strong;  to  enter  into  the  hard 
battle  of  his  life  and  bear  the  brunt  of  it  with  him ;  to  go  down  with  him 
in  disaster,  if  he  fails,  and  cling  to  him  for  what  he  is;  to  rise  with  him, 
if  he  rises,  and  share  a  two-fold  jo^  with  him  in  the  competence  achieved; 
remembering,  both  of  them,  how  it  grew  by  little  and  little,  and  by  what 
methods  of  frugal  industry  it  was  nourished ;  having  it  also,  not  as  his, 
but  theirs,  the  reward  of  their  common  perseverance,  and  the  token  of 
their  consolidated  love.  And  if  this  be  the  most  heroic  sentiment  in  the 
woman,  it  certainly  was  no  fault  in  the  man  of  homespun  to  look  for  it. 
And,  in  this  view,  the  picture  given  of  his  suit,  by  a  favorite  poetess  of 
our  own  (Lydia  Huntly  Sigourney),  is  as  much  deeper  in  poetry  aa  it  is 
closer  to  the  simplicity  of  nature. 

"Behold, 

The  mddy  damsel  singeth  at  her  wheel. 

While  by  her  aide  the  niatic  lover  aita. 

Perchance  hia  ahrewd  eve  secretly  doth  count 

The  maaa  of  akeina  that,  hanging  on  the  wall, 

Increaseth  day  bv  day.    Perchance  his  thoaght 

iPor  men  have  wiser  minds  than  women,  sure,) 
8  calciilatinii:  what  a  thrifty  wife 
The  maid  will  niake." 

Do  not  accuse  our  rustic  here  too  hastily,  in  the  rather  homely  picture 
he  makes;  for  sometimes  it  is  the  way  of  homely  things,  that  their  poetry 
is  not  seen,  only  because  it  is  deepest.  The  main  distinction  between  hhn 
and  the  more  plausible  romantic  class  of  suitors  is,  that  his  passion  has 
penetrated  beyond  the  fancy,  into  the  reason,  and  made  the  sober  sense 
Itself  a  captive.  Do  you  say  that  aman  has  not  a  heart  because  it  is  shut 
up  in  the  casement  of  his  body  and  is  not  seen,  beating  on  the  skin?  As 
little  reason  have  you  here  to  blame  a  fault  of  passion,  because  it  throbs 
under  the  strong,  defensive  ribs  of  prudence.  It  is  the  froth  of  passion 
that  makes  a  show  so  romantic  on  the  soul's  surfaces — the  truth  of  it 
that  pierces  inmost  realities.  So,  I  suppose,  our  poetess  would  say  that 
her  young  gentleman  of  homespun  thinks  of  a  wife,  not  of  a  holiday 
partner  who  may  come  into  his  living  in  a  contract  of  expenditure.  He 
believes  in  woman  according  to  God^  own  idea,  looks  to  her  as  an  an^l 
of  help,  who  may  join  herself  to  him,  and  go  down  the  rough  wav  of  life 
as  it  is,  to  strengthen  him  in  it  bv  her  sympathy,  and  gild  its  darkness,  if 
dark  it  must  be,  by  the  light  of  her  patience  and  the  constancy  of  her 
devotion.  The  main  difference  is,  that  the  romance  comes  out  at  the  end 
and  was  not  all  expended  at  the  beginning. 

The  Meeting-houae  and  Sunday  'Service. 

Probably  it  stands  on  some  hill,  midway  between  three  or  four  valleys, 
whither  the  tribes  go  up  to  worship,  and,  when  the  snow-drifts  are  deepest, 
go  literally  from  strength  to  strength.  There  is  no  furnace  or  stove,  save 
the  foot-stoves  that  are  filled  from  the  fires  of  the  neighboring  houses,  and 
brought  in  partly  as  a  rather  formal  compliment  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
tender  sex,  and  sometimes  because  they  are  really  wanted.  The  dress 
of  the  assembly  is  mostly  homespun,  indicating  only  slight  distinctions 
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of  quality  in  the  worshipers.  Tho^  are  seated  according  to  i^,  the  old 
king  Lemuels  and  their  queens  in  front,  near  the  pulpit,  and  the  younger 
Lemuels  farther  back,  inclosed  in  pews,  sitting  back  to  back,  impounded, 
all,  for  deep  thought  and  spiritual  digestion;  only  the  deacons,  sitting 
close  under  the  pulpit,  by  themselves,  to  receive,  as  their  distinctive  honor, 
the  more  perpendicular  droppings  of  the  word.  Clean  round  the  front 
of  the  gallery  is  drawn  a  single  row  of  choir,  headed  bv  the  key-pipe,  in 
the  center.  The  pulpit  is  overhung  by  an  august  wooden  canopy,  called 
a  sounding  board — study  general,  of  course,  and  first  lesson  of  mystery 
to  the  eyes  of  the  children,  until  what  time  their  ears  are  opened  to 
understanding  the  spoken  mysteries. 

There  is  no  affectation  of  seriousness  in  the  assembly,  no  mannerism  of 
worship;  some  would  say  too  little  of  the  manner  of  worship.  They 
think  of  nothing,  in  fact,  save  what  meets  their  intelligence  and  enters 
into  them  by  that  method.  They  appear  like  men  who  have  a  digestion 
for  strong  meat,  and  have  no  conception  that  trifles  more  delicate  (an  be 
of  any  account  to  feed  the  system.  Nothing  is  dull  that  has  the  matter 
in  it,  nothing  long  that  has  not  exhausted  the  matter.  If  the  minister 
speaks  in  his  great  coat  and  thick  gloves  or  mittens,  if  the  howling  blasts 
of  winter  drive  in  across  the  assembly  fresh  streams  of  ventilation  that 
move  the  hair  upon  their  heads,  they  are  none  the  loss  content,  if  only 
he  gives  them  good  strong  exercise.  Under  their  hard,  and,  as  ^cme 
would  say,  stolid  faces,  sreaX  thoughts  are  brewing,  and  these  keep  thim 
warm.  Free-will,  fixed  foe,  foreknowledge  absolute,  trinity,  redemption, 
special  grace,  eternity — give  them  any  thing  high  enough,  and  the  tough 
muscle  of  their  inward  man  will  be  climbing  sturdily  into  it;  and  if  they 
go  awa^  having  somethinff  to  think  of,  they  have  "had  a  good  day.  A 
perceptible  glow  will  kindle  in  their  hard  faces,  only  when  some  one  of 
the  chief  apostles,  a  Day,  a  Smith,  or  a  Bellamy,  has  come  to  lead  th(  m 
up  some  higher  pinnacle  of  thought,  or  pile  upon  their  sturdy  mind  eome 
heavier  weight  of  argument — fainting  never  under  any  weight,  evtn  that 
which,  to  the  foreign  critics  of  the  discourses  preached  oy  them  and 
others  of  their  day,  it  seems  impossible  for  any,  the  most  cultivated 
audience  in  the  world,  to  have  supported.  These  royal  men  of  homespun 
— how  great  a  thing  to  them  was  religion ! 

True  there  was  a  rigor  in  their  piety,  a  want  of  ^nlle  feeling;  their 
Christian  graces  were  cast-iron  shapes,  answering  with  a  hard  metallic 
ring.  But  they  stood  the  rough  wear  of  life  none  the  less  durably  for  the 
excessive  hardness  of  their  temperament,  kept  their  families  and  com- 
munities none  the  less  truly,  though  it  may  be  less  benignly,  under  the 
sense  of  God  and  religion.  If  we  find  something  to  modify  or  soften,  in 
their  over-rigid  notions  of  Christian  living,  it  is  yet  something  to  know 
that  what  we  are  they  have  made  us,  and  that,  when  we  have  done  better 
for  the  a^s  that  come  after  us,  we  shall  have  a  more  certain  right  to 
blame  their  austerities. 

Ths  Work-day  Life. 

In  these  olden  times,  these  genuine  days  of  homespun,  they  supposed, 
in  their  simplicity,  that  thrift  represented  work,  and  looked  about  seldom 
for  anv  more  delicate  and  sharper  way  of  getting  on.  They  did  not  call 
a  man^s  property  his  fortvne,  but  they  spoke  of  one  or  another  as  being 
warth  so  much ;  conceiving  that  he  had  it  laid  up  as  the  reward  or  fruit 
of  his  deservings.  The  house  was  a  factory  on  the  farm,  the  farm  a 
grower  and  producer  for  the  house.  The  exchanges  went  on  briskly 
enough,  but  required  neither  money  nor  trade.  No  affectjition  of  polite 
living,  no  languishing  airs  of  delicacy  and  softness  in-doors,  had  begun 
to  make  the  fathers  and  sons  impatient  of  hard  work  out  of  doors,  and 
set  them  at  contriving  some  easier  and  more  plausible  way  of  living. 
Their  vc?ry  dress  represented  work,  and  they  went  out  as  men  whom  the 
wives  and  daughters  had  dreaded  for  work;  facing  all  weather,  cold  and 
hot,  wet  and  dry,  wrestling  with  the  plow  on  the  stony-sided  hills,  digging 
out  the  rocks  by  hard  lifting  and  a  good  many  very  practical  experiments 
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in  mechanics,  dressing  the  flax,  threshing  the  rye,  dragging  home,  in  the 
deep  8now&,  the  great  wood-pile  of  the  year's  consumption,  and  then, 
when  the  day  is  ended — ^haviuff  no  loose  money  to  spend  m  taverns — 
taking  their  recreation,  all  togemer,  in  reading,  or  singing,  or  happ^  talk, 
or  silent  looking  in  the  tire,  and  finally  in  sleep^to  rise  again,  with  the 
sun,  and  pruy  over  the  family  Bible  for  just  such  another  good  day  as 
the  last.  And  so  they  lived,  working  out,  each  year,  a  little  advance  of 
thrift,  just  within  the  line  of  comfort 

No  mode  of  life  was  ever  more  expensive ;  it  was  life  at  the  expense  of 
labor  too  stringent  to  allow  the  highest  culture  and  tlie  most  proper 
enjoyment  Even  the  dress  of  it  was  more  expensive  than  we  shall  ever 
8ce  again.  Btill  it  was  a  life  of  honesty  and  simple  content  and  sturdy 
victory.  Immoralities,  that  rot  down  the  vigor  and  humble  the  conscious- 
ness of  families,  were  as  much  less  frequent,  as  they  had  less  tliought  of 
adventure,  less  to  do  with  travel  and  trade  and  money,  and  were  closer  to 
nature  and  the  simple  life  of  home. 

If  they  were  sometimes  drudged  by  their  over-intense  labor,  still  they 
.  were  kept  by  it  in  a  generally  nidged  state,  both  of  Ixxh-  and  mind. 
They  kept  a  good  digestion,  which  is  itself  no  small  part  of  a  character. 
The  mothers  spent  their  nervous  impulse  on  their  muscles,  and  liad  so 
much  less  need  of  keeping  down  the  excess,  or  calming  the  unspent 
lightning,  by  doses  of  anc^yne.  In  the  play  of  the  wheel,  they  spun 
fibre  too  within,  and  in  the  weaving,  wove  it  close  and  firm.  They 
realized,  to  the  full,  the  poet*s  picture  of  the  maiden,  who  made  a  robust, 
happy  life  of  peace,  by  the  inaustry  of  her  hands. 

^  She  never  feels  the  spleen^s  boBf^ed  pains, 
Nor  melancholj'  ttafrnates  hi  her  veins; 
She  never  loaas  life  in  thoiiehtleM  ease. 
Nor  on  the  velvet  conch  invites  disease; 
Her  homespnn  drees,  in  simple  neatness  lies. 
And  for  no  glaring  equipat^e  she  sighs; 
No  midnight  masqncrane  her  heantv  wears. 
And  healfli,  not  paint,  the  fading  bloom  repairs.** 

Be  it  true,  as  it  may,  that  the  mothers  of  the  homespun  age  had  a  severe 
limit  on  their  culture  and  accomplishments.  Be  it  true  that  we  demand 
a  delicacy  and  elegance  of  manners  impossible  to  them,  under  the  rugged 
necessities  they  bore.  Btill  there  is,  after  all,  something  very  respectable 
in  good  health,  and  a  great  many  graces  play  in  its  look  that  we  love  to 
studv.  even  if  there  be  a  little  show  of  toughness  in  their  charms.  How 
much  is  there,  too,  in  the  sublime  motherhood  of  health !  Hence  come, 
not  always,  I  know,  but  oftenest,  the  heroes  and  the  great  minds  gifted 
with  volume  and  power  and  balanced  for  the  manly  virtues  of  truth, 
courage,  persistency,  and  all  sorts  of  victory. 

Probably  enough  the  man  who  is  heard  threshing  in  his  bam  of  a 
winter  evening,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  (I  knew  such  an  example.)  will 
be  seen  driving  his  team  next  day,  the  coldest  day  of  the  year,  througli 
the  deep  snow  to  a  distant  wood-lot.  to  draw  a  load  for  a  present  to  ms 
minister.  So  the  housewife  that  higgles  for  a  half  hour  with  the  merchant 
over  some  small  trade,  is  yet  one  that  will  keep  watch,  not  unlikely,  when 
the  school -master,  boarding  round  the  district,  comes  to  some  hard  quarter, 
and  commence  asking  him  to  dinner,  then  to  tea,  then  to  stay  over  night, 
and  literally  boarding  him,  till  the  hard  quarter  is  passed.  Who  now, 
in  the  ^eat  world  of  money,  will  do,  not  to  say  the  same,  as  much, 
proportionally  as  much,  in  any  of  the  pure  hospitalities  of  life? 

It  is  the  homespun  many,  the  simple  Christian  men  and  women  of  the 
century  gone  by,  who  bore  their  life-struggle  faithfully  in  these  valleys 
and  among  these  hills,  and  who  now  are  sleeping  in  the  untitled  graves 
of  Christian  worth  and  piety  who  have  made  the  history  of  the  State. 
These  are  they  whom  we  are  most  especially  to  honor,  and  it  Is  good  for 
us  all  to  see  and  know,  in  their  example,  how  nobly  fruitful  and  beneficent 
that  virtue  may  be.  which  is  too  common  to  be  distinguished,  and  is  thought 
of  only  as  the  worth  of  unhistoric  men.    Worth  indeed  it  is,  that  worth 
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which,  bein^  common,  is  the  sub-structure  and  the  prime  condition  of 
a  happy  social  state,  and  of  all  the  honors  that  dignify  its  history,  — 
worth,  not  of  men  only,  but  quite  as  much  of  women;  for  you  have 
seen,  at  every  turn  of  my  subject,  how  the  age  gone  by  receives  a  dis- 
tinctive character  from  the  queens  of  the  dist&  and  the  loom,  and  their 
princely  motherhood.  Let  no  woman  imagine  that  she  is  without  con- 
sequence, or  motive  to  excellence,  because  she  is  not  conspicuous.  Oh, 
it  is  the  greatness  of  woman  that  she  is  so  much  like  the  great  powers 
of  nature,  back  of  the  noise  and  clatter  of  the  world's  affairs,  tempering 
all  things  with  her  benign  influence  only  the  more  certainly  because  of 
her  silence,  greatest  in  her  beneficence  because  most  remote  from  ambi- 
tion, most  forgetful  of  herself  and  fame;  a  better  nature  in  the  world 
that  only  waits  to  bless  it,  and  refuses  to  be  known  save  in  the  successes 
of  others,  whom  she  makes  conspicuous;  satisfied  most  in  the  honors 
that  come  not  to  her  —  that  '*  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when 
he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land." 

We  insert  in  this  connection  another  extract  from  the  same  Discourse 
as  published  near  the  time  of  its  delivery  to  enforce  the  views  of  the 
Editor  on  the  efficiency  of  the  *'  District  School  as  it  was,"  in  connec- 
tion with  other  educational  agencies  [the  minister's  study,  social  library, 
and  college]  to  make  useful  and  eminent  men. 

But  the  schools — we  must  not  pass  by  tliese,  if  we  are  to  fonn  a  truthful  and 
sufficient  picture  of  the  homespun  days.  The  schoolmaster  did  not  exactly  go 
round  the  district  to  fit  out  the  children's  minds  with  learning,  as  the  sboeraaker 
often  did  to  fit  their  feet  with  shoes,  or  the  tailors  to  measure  and  cut  for  their 
bodies ;  but,  to  come  as  near  it  as  possible,  he  boarded  round,  (a  custom  not  yet 
gone  by,)  and  the  wood  fbr  the  common  fire  was  supplied  in  a  way  equally 
primitive,  viz.,  by  a  contribution  of  loads  from  the  several  families,  according  to 
their  several  quantities  of  childhood.  Tlie  children  were  all  clothed  alike  in 
homespun ;  and  the  only  signs  of  aristocracy  were,  that  some  were  clean  and 
some  a  degree  less  so,  some  in  fine  white  and  striped  linen,  some  in  brown  tow 
crash ;  and,  in  particular,  as  I  remember,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  quality  I  do 
not  like  to  express,  the  good  fathers  of  some  testified  the  opinion  they  had  of 
their  children,  by  bringing  fine  round  loads  of  hickory  wood  to  warm  them, 
while  some  others,  I  regret  to  say,  brought  only  scanty,  scraggy,  ill-looking 
heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  hem- 
lock. Indeed,  about  all  the  bickerings  of  quality  among  the  children,  centered 
in  the  quality  of  the  wood  pile.  There  was  no  complaint,  in  those  days,  of  the 
want  of  ventilation ;  for  the  large  open  fireplace  held  a  considerable  fraction 
of  a  cord  of  wood,  and  the  windows  took  in  just  enough  air  to  supply  the  com- 
bustion. Besides,  the  bigger  lads  were  occasionally  ventilated,  by  being  sent 
out  to  cut  wood  enough  to  keep  the  fire  in  action.  The  seats  were  made  of  the 
outer  slabs  from  the  saw-mill,  supported  by  slant  legs  driven  into  and  a  proper 
distance  through  auger  holes,  and  planed  smooth  on  the  top  by  the  rather  tardy 
process  of  friction.  But  the  spelling  went  on  bravely,  and  we  ciphered  away 
9i^om  and  again,  always  till  we  got  through  Loss  and  Gain.  The  more  advanced 
of  us,  too,  made  light  work  of  Lindley  Murray,  and  went  on  to  the  parsing, 
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flnallj,  of  extracts  from  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  till  sonie  of  ua  began  to  think 
we  had  mastered  their  tough  sentences  in  a  more  consequential  sense  of  the 
term  than  was  exactly  true.    Oh,  I  remember  (about  the  remotest  thing  I  can 

• 

remember)  that  low  seat,  too  high,  nevertheless,  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the 
floor,  and  that  friendly  teacher  who  had  the  address  to  start  a  first  feeling  of 
enthusiasm  and  awaken  the  first  sense  of  power.  He  is  living  still,  and  when- 
ever I  think  of  him,  he  rises  up  to  me  in  the  &t  background  of  memory,  as  bright 
as  if  he  had  worn  the  seven  stars  in  his  hair.  (I  said  he  is  living;  yes,  he  is 
here  to-day,  Qod  bless  him  1)  How  many  others  of  you  that  are  here  assem- 
bled, recall  these  little  primitive  universities  of  homespun,  where,  your  mind 
was  bom,  with  a  similar  feeling  of  reverence,  and  homely  satisfaction.  Perhaps 
you  remember,  too,  with  a  pleasure  not  less  genuine,  that  you  received 
the  classic  dilcipline  of  the  university  proper,  under  a  dress  of  homespun, 
to  be  graduated,  at  the  close,  in  the  joint  honors  of  broadcloth  and  the 
parcliment 

In  an  Address  delivered  by  the  editor  when  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  before  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Washington,  (in  which  town  the  Parish  of  New 
Preston  is  mainly  situated)  in  1850,  the  following  reference  was 
made  to  the  past  school  habits  of  the  people. 

The  School  Society  in  which  we  are  assembled  is  a  beautiAiI  and  striking 
illustration  of  what  an  agricultural  people  can  do,  under  many  disadvantages, 
to  cultivate  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  chUdren  and  youth,  and  to  send  out  a 
race  of  men  to  achieve  for  themselves  wealth  and  distinction,  and  reflect  a  true 
glory  on  the  rugged  homesteads  where  their  childhood  and  youth  were  nurtured. 
New  Preston  enjoys  a  wide,  and  will  enjoy  a  still  wider  celebrity  for  the  num- 
ber of  eminently  useful,  and  in  some  departments  of  effort,  eminently  distin- 
guished men,  whose  birthplace  was  on  these  rugged  hillsides,  and  whose  bodily 
energy,  and  whose  freshness  and  force  of  mind  were  secured  by  the  pure  air, 
the  rough  exposure,  the  healthy  sports,  and  laborious  toil  of  their  country  life. 
Bred  as  boys  were,  and  still  are  in  these  agricultural  homes,  they  can  endure 
longest  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard  study ;  and  in  the  calmness  and  seclusion  of 
their  outward  life,  they  can  acquire  that  habit  of  reflection  which  appropriates 
knowledge  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mind.  There  is  also  a  freshness  of 
imagination, — nurtured  by  wandering  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  looking  at 
all  things  whether  fixed  like  the  everlasting  hills,  or  growing  and  waving  like 
the  forests  which  diversify  their  sides,  or  giving  out  music  and  life  like  the 
streams  which  leap  down  and  between, — which,  untired  in  its  wing,  takes  long 
and  delightful  flights.  There  is  ardor  and  eagerness  after  eminence,  which 
gathers  strength  like  a  long  pent  fire,  and  breaks  out  with  greater  energy  where 
it  has  room  to  show  itself.  Above  all  there  is  often,  and  may  be  always,  a  more 
perfect  domestic  education,  as  parents  have  their  children  more  entirely  within 
their  control,  and  the  home  is  more  completely,  for  the  time  being,  the  whole 
world  to  the  family.  Wherever  these  &vorable  curcumstances  are  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  good  teachers,  good  books,  and  the  personal  influence 
of  educated  men,  as  clergymen  and  physicians,  there  will  boyhood  and  youth 
receive  its  best  training  for  a  long  life  of  useful  and  honorable  effort    How 
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much  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Jeremiah  Day,  Ebenezer  Porter,  in  the  pcdpit^ 
and  in  their  pastoral  and  school  visitations — ^how  much  that  old  social  library 
which  once  brouglit  so  many  of  the  great  and  the  good  of  other  towns  and  other 
counties  to  join  your  firesides — how  much  your  teachers  from  time  to  time, 
combined  with  the  habits  of  labor,  of  thrift,  and  strict  domestic  culture  and 
training,  has  had  to  do  in  giving  to  our  State  and  country  such  men  as  the 
Days,  the  Wheatons,  the  Buahnells,  the  Whittleseys — ^it  will  be  impossible  to 
determine.  It  is  enough  that  this  little  parish,  as  described  by  Dr.  Buslmell, 
"  made  up  of  the  comers  of  three  towns  and  the  ragged  ends  and  comers  of 
twice  as  maxiy  mountains  and  stony-sided  hills,**  has  exhibited  the  highest  re- 
sults of  industrial,  intellectual  and  religious  training.  The  power  of  this  little 
parish  (with  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,)  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  felt 
In  every  part  of  our  great  nation.  Recognized,  of  course,  it  is  n^t;  but  still  it 
is  felt. 

von. 

The  following  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  truly  eminent  and  useAil  men  which 
the  schools  and  domestic  training  of  this  little  agricultural  community  in  less 
than  fifty  years  has  given  to  the  public  service  of  the  country. 

Naihftniel  Smith,  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  CoDgreM,  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 

Nathan  Smith,  lawyer  and  Senator  In  CongreM. 

Perry  Smith.  Lawyer  and  Senator  in  Congreaa. 

Daniel  N.  Brinamade,  Lawyer,  memberof  General  A aaemblj  fort j<thr»eseMion8,Jttttlc« 

of  the  quorum  ten  years. 
Ephraim  Kirby,  United  States  District  Judge,  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  and 

firvt  reporter  of  Judicial  decisions  in  Connecticut. 
Daniel  Slieldon,  Secretary  of  Ijegation  to  France. 
Nathaniel  Pitcher,  Lieut.-GoTernor  of  New  York,  acting  GoTemor  after  Dewitt  Clinton's 

death. 
ZIna  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  (brother  of  the  above,)  a  distingnlshsd  scholar  and  physician  of 

Detroit. 
Rufus  Easron,  Lawyer,  Delegate  In  Congress  from  Missouri. 
Elisha  Mitchell,  ProfrsBor  in  North  Carolina  College,  Chapel  IlilL 
Charles  Daviea,  LL.  U.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  West  Point 
Thomas  J.  Davies,  father  of  the  above,  Judge  and  High  Sheriff  In  St  Lawrence  Ceaotji 

New  Yorlc. 
DaTid  C.  Jud«on.  Sheriff  of  St.  Lawrence  County* 
Charles  A.  Judson,  Sheriff  of  Litchfield  County. 
Thomas  Hastings,  Profensor  of  Sacred  Music,  New  York. 
Orlando  Hustings,  Lawyer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Beth  Hastings,  M.  D.,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Thomas  Goodsell,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  several  Medical  Colleges,  Utiea. 
Enos  G.  Mitchell,  graduated  at  West  Point,  Capt  U.  S.  Army,  died  in  Florida. 
Isaac  Guodsell,  M.  D.,  distinguished  Physician,  Woodbridgs. 
Amasa  Parker,  Judge  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
George  A.  Calhoun,  D.  D.,  Cleiyyman,  Coventry. 
Henry  Calhoun,  Clergyman,  Ohio 
Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
Nathaniel  S.  Wheaton,  D.D.,  ex-President  of  Trinity  College. 
Thomas  Day,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  State,  Reporter  of  Judicial  decIsloiM,  4«. 
Etisha  Whittlesey,  LL.  D.,  member  of  Congress,  Ac. 
Frederick  Whittlesey,  vice  Chancellor,  New  York,  member  of  Congrea. 
ncnry  N.  Day,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Western  Reserve  College,  4tc 


FEMALE  EDUCATION— PUPIL  AND  TSACUER. 
LBTTKB  FROM  1CB8.   LUCY  LAKE  ALLEN,  b,  1791. 

Dbab  Sir:  I  am  very  glad,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  give 
some  reminiscences  of  my  school  days,  both  as  pupil  and  teacher. 

Summer  School — Good  Manners, 

Eighty-four  years  ago  last  summer  (1879)  I  commenced  going  to  a  dis- 
trict school  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  and  continued  summer  and  winter  until  I 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  During  the  summer  term  all  the  pupils  car- 
ried sewing  or  knitting,  and  had  regular  stints.  Mine  at  one  time,  I 
remember,  was  twenty  "perls"  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  same  in  the 
afternoon.  I  tbink  some  of  the  time  I  must  have  nearly  earned  my  board 
by  sewing,  as  my  father  having  a  number  of  apprentices,  my  sister  and  I 
made  all  their  shirts,  and  did  most  of  the  family  sewing. 

As  the  most  that  we  studied  in  school  was  reading,  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing, we  had  a  good  deal  of  time  for  work.  In  addition  to  tbe  above 
branches,  we  had  general  exercises  in  learning  Abbreviations,  Key-sheet, 
Rules  for  Punctuation,  Names  of  the  Towns  in  the  County,  Public  Ofll- 
cers,  and  Good  Manners. 

No  arithmetic  or  geography  was  taught  at  that  time.  I  think  as  much 
attention  was  given  to  teaching  good  manners  as  to  anything  else.  We 
were  practiced  in  "making  our  manners"  going  in  and  out  of  school, 
and  to  strangers  passing  by  when  we  were  out  at  play.  Sometimes  the 
pupils  would  arrange  themselves  in  a  line  and  bow  or  courtesy  all  together 
when  the  minister  or  a  prominent  person  passed.  We  were  requested  to 
go  directly  home  from  school  and  "  make  our  manners"  to  our  parents. 
All  the  books  I  can  remember  using  were  Webster's  spelling-book,  the 
New  England  Primer,  the  American  Preceptor,  and  the  Bible,  which  the 
teacher  or  older  scholars  read  aloud  every  morning. 

In  the  summer  school  I  was  taught  every  variety  of  sewing,  and  I  have 
now  my  "sampler"  that  I  made  at  that  time,  which  gives  specimens  of 
many  kinds  of  fancy  and  useful  needlework.  They  were  as  beautiful  as 
the  work  done  in  the  modem  Kindergarten,  and  more  beneficial,  I  think, 
as  it  combined  the  useful  with  the  beautiful. 

It  instilled  into  our  minds  while  young  the  idea  that  all  should  do  their 
part  towards  the  family  support — to  give  as  well  as  receive.  This  prac- 
tice has  had  much  to  do  in  forming  what  is  called  the  New  England 
character. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  I  cannot  remember  of  seeing  any  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  summer  school,  and  but  little  in  the  winter.  My  aunt  for 
a  number  of  years  engaged  and  examined  all  the  teachers.  In  the  sum- 
mer school  the  teacher  was  paid  $1.00  a  week  and  her  board:  the  money 
was  collected  from  the  families  according  to  the  number  of  children  sent, 
and  not  by  a  tax  upon  the  district. 

Winter  School. 
When  I  was  thirteen  my  parents  moved  to  Sudbury,  Mass.,  where  I 
attended  school  three  winters  to  students  from  Harvard  College,  Hon. 
George  Morey,  Henry  H.  Fuller,  Esq.,  classmates  of  Edward  Everett. 
They  were  talented  men  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  As  one  object  of 
their  teaching  school  was  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  country  life,  they  visited 
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Occasionally  the  pupils  were  requested  to  meet  the  clergyman  to  recite 
the  Assembly  catechism.  My  salary  was  one  dollar  a  week  and  my 
board,  with  the  privilege  of  working  for  my  board  and  earning  another 
dollar.    This  I  always  did,  and  remember  it  with  pleasure. 

The  parents  were  quite  interested  in  the  schools  at  that  time  and  very 
generally  attended  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Here,  as  in 
Scituate,  tlie  summer  school  was  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  not  by  a 
tax  upon  the  district  I  sometimes  think  that  the  parents  and  pupils  of  the 
present  time  would  take  more  interest  and  more  would  be  accomplished 
if  a  small  tuition  was  required,  for,  as  a  general  thing,  we  value  nothing 
that  costs  nothing. 

I  sometimes  question  whether  the  schools  now  fit  the  boys  and  girls  for 
the  actual  duties  of  life  better  than  seventy  years  ago.  And  when  I  hear 
my  grandchildren  talking  about  teaching  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  all  the 
'ologies,  wonder  if  they  are  more  useful  than  the  sewing  and  knitting  that 
I  was  taught  more  than  eighty  years  ago. 

Very  respectfully,       Lucy  Lai?b  Allen. 

Influence  of  Sueh  a  Mother's  Life, 
My  Drah  and  Honored  Friend: 

Brother  Joseph  has  written  you,  inclosing  a  letter  containing  the  remin- 
iscences of  our  aged  mother.  I  find  he  did  not  add  what  perhaps  you 
may  like  to  know  and  make  mention  of,  viz. :  The  probable  intiuence 
of  my  mother  in  determining  her  own  kith  and  kin  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession,  which  she  loved  and  was  so  successful  in  herself. 

Her  husband's  younger  brother,  who  attended  school  to  her,  and  after- 
wards lived  under  her  infiuence  when  and  after  graduating  at  Harvard, 
entered  upon  the  teacher's  profession  sixty-one  years  ago,  and  has  taught 
fifty-eight  of  the  intervening  years,  and  is  now,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  a  private  tutor  in  our  school  (Mr.  Phineas  Allen).  Four  of  her 
five  sons  and  two  of  her  three  daughters  (the  other  died  at  six  years  of 
age)  have  taught— the  girls  till  their  marriage,  and  the  sons  are  now 
teaching  in  our  school.  Geo.  E.  Allen  has  taught  forty- three  years,  Jo& 
A.  Allen  has  taught  forty  years.  I  have  taught  thirty-seven  years,  and 
James  T.  Allen  has  taught  thirty  years.  Thus  you  see  the  influence,  and 
Mother  even  now  is  interested  in  all  and  each  of  our  pupils.  Many  of 
her  grandchildren  are  teachers.  Very  truly  yours. , 

West  Newton,  December  5,  1879.  N.  T.  Allen. 

**  Saying  the  CcUeehiem"  Seventy- F^ve  Tears  Ago. 

From  Mrs.  Allen's  Letter  as  well  as  from  other  Reminiscences 
of  Common  Schools  as  they  were  before  the  Revolution.  **  the  say- 
ing "  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  as  printed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer,  was  an  important  function  of  the  Common  School. 
As  a  mode  of  fixing  the  formulas  of  the  popular  religion  in  the 
memory  of  each  generation  for  ready  reference,  none  can  doubt 
its  efficiency;  but  for  all  pedagogical  purposes  it  seems  to  us  absurd. 
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the  parents  of  their  pupils  a  good  deal  and  made  themselves  very  agree- 
able. They  often  came  to  my  father's  and  spent  the  evening  playing 
cards  and  discussing  the  questions  of  the  day.  These  teachers  gave  much 
attention  to  reading,  always  reading  over  every  new  piece  first  themselves. 
I  remember  distinctly  their  reading  **  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well,"  and 
"The  spacious  firmament  on  high"  of  Addison.  Here  I  studied  gram- 
mar for  the  first  time,  and  became,  as  I  thought,  skillful  in  "parsing,"  in 
which  the  teachers  took  great  interest. 

Here  also  I  commenced  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  went  as  far  as  the 
"Rule  of  Three."  We  put  all  the  rules  and  work  into  a  book  called  a 
Manuscript.  These  we  took  great  pains  to  make  beautiful  by  the  use  of 
different  styles  of  writing  and  ornaments.  This  was  passed  around  to 
the  committee  and  visitors  at  the  examination,  showing  our  penmanship, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Then  I  commenced  Morse's  geog- 
raphy, which  had  no  maps.  We  committed  to  memory  such  parts  as  the 
teacher  marked  for  us.  This  was  supplemented  by  concert  recitations  of 
such  facts,  arranged  by  the  teacher,  as  the  names  of  the  different  states, 
and  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  their  capitals.  These  I  have  never  for- 
gotten. The  books  that  I  remember  reading  from  were  "  The  American 
Preceptor,"  "Murray's Reader,"  "Columbian Orator," and  "The  Beauties 
of  the  Bible."  Corporal  punishment  was  rarely  inflicted  by  the  teachers; 
one  never  punished  a  scholar  during  the  winter. 

I  think  it  is  a  loss  to  the  schools  and  also  to  the  students  of  Harvard, 
that  this  custom  of  teaching  winters  is  not  practiced  more  at  this  day. 

Experience  in  Teaching, 

Before  I  was  seventeen  years  old  I  was  requested  to  teach  the  summer 
school  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Medfleld,  Mass.  This  I  accepted,  and 
was  examined  by  Thomas  Prentiss,  D.  D. ,  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  sewing.  Geography  and  arithmetic  were  not  taught  at 
that  time  in  the  summer  schools.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  attended, 
some  nearly  as  old  as  myself.  Many  of  the  boys  and  all  of  the  girls 
brought  work — straw-braiding,  sewing,  and  knitting.  I  taught  in  that 
town  four  summers — until  I  married — never  taking  a  stick  into  school  or 
inflicting  corporal  punishment,  as  many  of  my  pupils  now  living  can 
testify.  I  was  invited  home  with  the  children  very  often,  and  my  success 
in  discipline  I  think  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  my  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  parents,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
pupils  were  busy  at  some  work  when  not  at  their  books.  My  "  sampler," 
which  was  made  while  a  pupil  at  Scituate,  was  copied  by  many  of  the 
girls,  and  my  teaching  generally  was  very  much  as  I  had  been  taught 
myself. 

I  attended  singing  school  and  sung  in  the  choir  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  in  this  his  native  place.  Although  not  a 
church-member,  I  was  expected  to  attend  the  Friday  lecture  before  com- 
munion.    At  such  times  the  school  was  left  in  chaise  of  the  older  pupils. 

*  For  the  mode  of  taying  the  Catechism  to  the  clergymen  in  those  days  see  Dr.  Clarke's 
address  before  the  New  England  Historlc-Qenealo^cal  Society  on  the  practice  In  the 
parish  of  Westh«mpton,  Ma8s.,in  his  (Dr.  Clarke's)  boyhood.  Barnard's  Journal,  xxz,  p.  879. 


MRS.  STORROW.-MISSES  GUSHING. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AT  HINGHAM. 

You  asked  me  to  append  to  my  accouut  of  my  mother's  school  some 
notices  of  any  other  schools  I  knew  of  that  educated  the  noble  class 
of  the  old-fashioned  ladies  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

I  will  add  a  brief  notice  of  Mrs.  Storrow*s  school  at  Hingham.  She 
was  the  grandmother  of  Col.  T.  H.  Higginson,  the  widow  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  who  educated  his  own  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished 
mother,  the  noble  mother  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries.  Mrs.  Storrow's  school  was  in  Hingham.  Later,  and 
in  my  time,  there  was  another  school  in  Hingham,  of  a  remarkable 
character, — it  was  kept  by  the  Mii*ses  Gushing,  several  cultivated  ladies 
who  kept  a  family  school  for  some  half  a  dozen,  never  more  than  ten 
pupils  certainly,  who  lived  with  them.  I  have  known  many  pupils  of 
this  school.  Those  best  known  to  the  world  are  tlie  two  Mi-s.  Hoopers 
(Wm.  Sturgis*8  daughters  of  Boston),  and  Mrs.  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian's  wife.  There  the  great  object,  to  which  all  the  studies  were 
mainly  subsidiary,  was  the  cultivation  of  character,  and  this  was  effect- 
ed by  making  the  life  a  truly  affectionate  family  life  and  living  with  the 
girls,  so  that  they  might  learn  how  to  make  life  beautiful  and  earnest, 
with  all  womanly  virtues  and  the  graces  of  literature.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Bancroft  would  write  you  an  account  of  that  school. 

The  last  descendant  of  one  line  from  the  first  minister  of  the  first 
church  in  Salem  (the  first  originally  organized  church  in  America),  was 
a  Miss  Hetty  Higginson,  who  survived  into  my  time,  and  kept  a  school 
for  little  children.  She  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  tlie  old-school  lady, 
educated,  like  my  mother,  in  English  history,  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  was  full  of  vivacity,  wit,  genius  for  society,  and 
yet  never  went  abroad,  but  lived  with  the  children  of  her  contemporaries, 
who  were  classmates  of  hers  in  the  school  of  her  mother. 

The  main  reason  of  this  seclusion  was  because  she  retained  her  loy- 
alty to  the  throne  of  England,  as  her  mother  had  done  all  through  the 
Kevolutionary  war,  and  even  subsisted  mainly  on  a  pension  granted  by 
King  George  to  those  who  were  faitliful  to  him  through  that  time. 

But  though  she  protested  against  the  nen)  regime,  she  was  too  lovely 
in  disposition  and  gay  with  the  unspoiled  spirit  of  childhood  to  be  bit- 
ter or  belligerent.  The  character  she  gave  to  all  her  scholars  was 
marked.  She  had  boys  and  girls  of  two  or  three  generations  succes- 
sively, and  when  they  were  men  and  women  they  still  paid  her  a  never- 
failing  homage.  On  Sunday  evenings  the  most  cultivated  men  of  Sa- 
lem were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  old  school  mistress,  whose  spark- 
ling humor  and  graceful  wisdom  they  valued  for  their  age,  as  they  had 
done  the  chenshing  tendarness  which  presided  over  their  earliest  days. 

Her  sturdy  loyalty  inspired  Hawthorne  with  the  idea  of  his  Esther  in 
the  *^ Province  House  Tales;  "  but  he  never  saw  Miss  Higginson,  and 
therefore  Esther  is  a  pale,  melancholy  shadow,  while  Miss  Fligginson 
dwells  in  the  memory  of  all  her  pupils  as  an  "immortal  child "  and  "a 
joy  forever."  E.  P.  Peabody. 
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Hiere  Is  a  gooci  deal  of  discuasion  at  the  present  day  on  the  sub  .ect  of  Wo 
men's  Rights  and  her  education.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  allow  that  he 
wished  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  and  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
settle  what  their  rights  are.  The  crtizens  of  Boston,  acting  by  their  municipal 
representatives,  have  long  since  undertaken  to  answer  this  question  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  as  far  as  a  city  government  can  do  \f^  by  admitting  the  right  of  the 
girls  to  have,  at  the  public  expense,  as  good  an  education  as  the  boys.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  c.ty  to  amend  our  constitutions,  so  as  to  extend  political  privi- 
leges to  the  gentler  sex,  nor  to  alter  the  legislation  which  regulates  the  rights 
of  property.  But  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  withhold  or  to  grant  equal 
priviKges  of  education ;  and  it  has  decided  that  the  free  grammar  schools  of 
Boston  should  be  open  alike  to  boys  and  girls.  This  seems  to  me  not  only  a 
rect>gniti(>n  at  the  outset  of  the  most  important  of  %omen^s  Rights,  viz.,  equal 
participation  in  these  institutions,  but  the  best  guaranty  that  if  in  any  thing  else 
the  sex  is  unjustly  or  unfiiirly  dealt  with,  the  remedy  will  come  in  due  time. 
With  the  acknowledger)  equality  of  woman  in  general  intellectual  endowments, 
though  tending  in  either  sex  to  an  appropriate  development,  with  her  admitted 
superiority  to  man  in  tact,  sensibility,  physical  and  moral  endurance,  quickness 
of  perception,  and  power  of  accommodation  to  circumstances,  give  her  for  two 
or  three  generations  equal  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion will  h.-ive  to  carry  more  guns  than  they  do  at  present,  to  keep  her  out  o/  the 
enjoyment  of  any  thing  which  sound  reasoning  and  lair  experiment  shall  show  to 
be  of  her  rights. 

I  have,  however,  strong  doubts  whether,  tried  by  this  test,  the  result  would  be 
a  partio  pation  in  the  performance  of  the  political  duties  which  the  experience 
of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages,  has  nearly  confined  to  the  coarser  sex.  I  do  not 
rest  this  opinion  solely  on  the  (act  that  these  duties  do  not  seem  congenial  with 
the  superior  delicacy  of  woman,  or  compatible  with  the  occupations  which  nature 
oss'gns  to  her  in  the  domestic  sphere.  I  think  it  would  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
nothing  would  be  gained — nothing  changed  for  the  better — by  putting  the  sexes 
on  the  Fame  footing,  with  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Whether 
the  wives  and  sisters  agreed  with  the  husbands  and  brothers,  or  differed  from 
them  —as  this  agreement  or  difference  would,  in  the  long  run,  exist  equally  in  all 
prirt'es — the  result  would  be  the  same  as  at  present.  So,  too,  whether  the  wife 
or  the  husband  had  the  stronger  will,  and  so  dictated  the  other^s  vote,  as  this, 
also,  wuuld  be  the  same  on  all  sides,  the  result  would  not  be  ufft'cted.  So  that  it 
wuuld  bu  likely  to  turn  out  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  men  do 
the  electiomermg  and  the  voting  for  both  sexes,  is  a  species  of  representation 
which  promotes  the  convenience  of  all  and  does  injustice  to  none. 

M(*antime  for  all  the  great  desirable  objects  of  life,  the  possession  of  equal  ad- 
vantage's for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
the  participation  of  political  power.  There  are  three  great  objects  of  pursuit  on 
earth — well-being,  or  happiness  for  ourselves  and  families;  innnence  and  control 
over  others ;  and  a  good  name  with  our  fellow-men,  while  we  live  and  when  we 
are  gone.  Who  needs  be  told,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  good 
education  is  not  indeed  a  sure,  but  by  far  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  all 
the  ends  which  constitute  material  prosperity,  competence,  position,  establishment 
in  life ;  and  that  it  also  opens  the  purest  sources  of  enjoyment.  The  happiest 
condition  of  human  existence  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  circle 
of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  condition  of  society,  in  a  family  harmoniously 
united  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  and  rational  pleasures 
of  literature,  art  and  refined  intercourse,  equally  removed  from  the  grandeurs 
and  the  straits  of  society.  These  innocent  and  rational  pleasures,  and  this  solid 
happin 'ss,  are  made  equally  accessible  to  both  sexes  by  our  admirable  school 
system. 

Then  for  influence  over  others,  as  it  depends  much  more  on  personal  qualities 
than  on  official  prerogative,  equality  of  education  furnishes  the  amplest  means 
of  equal  ascendency.  It  is  the  mental  and  moral  forces,  not  political  power, 
which  mainly  govern  the  world.  It  is  but  n  few  years  since  the  three  greatest 
powers  in  Europe,  two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  engaged  in  a  deadlT 
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struggle  with  each  other  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  three  Chria- 
tian  powers  struiniDg  every  nerve,  the  one  to  overthrow,  the  two  others  to  up- 
hold the  unoe  great  and  formidable,  but  now  decaying  and  effete  Mohammedan 
despotism  of  Western  Asia.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men  were  oon- 
eentrated  in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  military  talent  of  the  age  was  called  forth 
in  the  contest  7  And  who  bore  off  the  aokuowledj^ed  palm  of  energy,  useful- 
ness and  real  power  in  that  tremendous  contest.  N(»t  emperors  and  kings,  not 
generals,  admirals  or  engineers,  launching  from  impregnable  fortresses  and  blaz- 
aig  intrenchments,  the  three-bdlted  thunders  of  war.  No,  but  an  Elnelish  girl, 
bred  up  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  appearing  on  that  dread  stage  of 
human  acti(»n  and  suffering,  in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  nurse. 
And  then  for  fame,  to  which,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the  ingenuous  soul  aspires : 

" The  spar  which  the  clear  apirit  doth  rsiw, 

(The  iMt  infirmitj  of  noble  mind,) 
To  scorn  4Highti  and  Hire  laborious  days"^ 

need  I  say,  that  the  surest  path  to  a  reputation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  is  by  intel- 
lectual improvement;  and  that  in  this  respect,  therefore,  our  school  system 
places  the  sexes  on  an  equality.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  I'eign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Augustan  age  of  France,  rich  in  the  brightest 
names  of  her  literature,  philosophy,  politics  and  war — ^Pasoal,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Moliere,  Boesuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Massiilon, 
Colbert,  Conde,  Turenne,  Catinat.  Among  all  these  illustrious  names  there  is 
not  one  that  shines  with  a  brighter  or  purer  ray  than  Madame  de  Sevigne ;  not 
one  whose  writinorg  are  more  extensively  read  by  posterity ;  not  one  in  whose 
domestic  life  and  personal  character  all  future  ages  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
interest.  The  other  distinguished  individuals  whom  I  have  mentioned,  we  re- 
gard with  cold  admiration,  as  personages  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  We 
feel  as  if  Madame  de  Sevigne  belonged  to  our  own  fomilies.  The  familiar  letters 
principally  to  her  daughter,  written  by  this  virtuous  and  accomplished  woman, 
who  preserved  her  purity  in  a  licentious  court,  who  thought  with  vigor  and  wrote 
with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  true  wit  in  a  pedantic  and  affected  age,  have 
given  her  a  place  among  the  celebrities  of  Franco,  which  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  might  envy. 

Apart  then,  girls,  from  a  preparation  for  the  pursuits,  duties,  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  more  especially  pertain  to  your  sex,  in  the  present  organization  of 
society,  you  possess  in  these  advantages  of  education  the  means  of  usefulness  and 
(if  that  be  an  object)  of  reputation,  which,  without  these,  would  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  monopolized  by  the  stronger  sex.  The  keys  of  knowledge  are  placed  In 
your  hands,  from  its  elemental  principles  up  to  the  higher  branches  of  useful 
learning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  these  occasions  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  I  will  conclude  by  offering  you  my  best  wishes,  that  the  reputation 
already  acquired  by  the  Dwight  School  for  girls  may  be  maintained  under  the 
new  organization  ;  that  your  improvement  may  be  proportioned  to  your  advant- 
ages ]  that  your  progress  may  equal  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  friends ;  and  that  you  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  bU 
ings  of  this  world,  and  the  brightest  and  highest  hopat  of  the  world  to  come. 
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Our  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  elementary  instruction  pursued  in  the  Dame  Schools,  District 
Schools,  and  Clommon  Schools  generally,  as  described  by  pupils , 
and  teachers  in  the  same  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.* 
We  have  given  elsewhere  the  history  of  Infant  Schools,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Primary  School,  as  the  first  grade  of  public 
instruction  in  several  of  our  chief  cities.  We  add  in  this  chjipter 
extracts  and  suggestions,  by  one  of  the  most  advanced  educators 
of  the  country,!  in  letters  written  in  1828  and  1838,  which,  if 
acted  on  at  the  time,  would  have  put  the  children  of  the  land 
into  a  course  of  development,  that  would^  at  a  much  earlier  day 
have  reached  the  present  stage  of  the  Kindergarten. 

THOMAS   H.    OALLAUDET. 

In  March,  1828,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Hartford,  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Boston,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

I  have  thoufrht,  for  a  long  time,  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  by 
no  means  sufficiently  directed  to  the  educalion  of  children  and  youtli  in 
its  earliest  stages,  i  mean  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ei^ht.  You 
know  what  is  doing  in  England  on  this  subject,  at  the  original  instigation 
of  the  distinguished  Mr.  jftrougham.  I  am  told  that  there  is  now  two 
hundred  infant  schools  in  England,  and  that  a  great  national  society  is 
about  to  be  formed  with  reference  to  this  object. 

*  Series  of  articleii  in  American  Journal  of  Eilncatlon  (Tolnmcs  xIII  to  xzx)  on  SehooU 
a*  theu  w^re,  about  the  hojrlnning  of  this  centnry,  by  Noah  Webater.  Pruttident 
Humphrey  of  Ainlier!*tCollc<ro,  President  Day,  and  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College, 
Prefideut  Nott,  (»f  I'nion  Coll«''C.  Dr.  Buflmell,  Peter  Parley  (8.  U.  Goodrich),  Henrv  K. 
Oliver,  J.  S.  Bnckiiii^ham.  Dr.  Darlinirton.  and  other  popiltf  and  teachers  of  tnu  Dieitrict 
and  Common  School;*  in  different  States.  These  articlen  are  brought  together,  as  fitr  aa 
then  piihlit«h"d.  In  vt>hime  xxv.  and  in  the  editor's  monogram,  entitled.  Hiatmical 
7J€celf^)fnent  of  Ed'teafion  in  the  United  States^  iKsiicd  in  1876.  The  whole  series  will  be 
reprinted  in*^connection  with  a  Iliiitory  of  the  original  Froe  or  Endowed  Grammar 
SchonlH  of  Mas»achn''etts  and  other  Colonies,  and  the  Incorporated  Academie:*  and 
Public  Hi<j:h  Schools  of  later  origin. 

t  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  182.5,  addressed  the  pnblle  throogh  the  Connecticnt  Observer,  on  a 
Plan  of  a  S^ni  nary  for  the  education  of  instruetore  of  youths  the  first  elaborated  plan  of 
a  normal  school  in  this  country ;  in  ]82(i  he  suggested  and  ansisted  in  organizing  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  one  of  the  t;arliest  Associations  for  the  improTement  of  common  schools ;  in 
1827.  he  pro|>o^ed  and  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Infant  School  in  Hartford,  and 
about  the  i^amu  timo  in  connection  with  William  C.  Woodbridge,  propoeed  the  entab.ish* 
ment  of  a  Teacher's  Seminary  in  Hartford,  one  or  two  years  in  aoTaace  of  the  Seiainary 
of  the  nainn  nume  in  Andover,  Mft'^s.;  in  \m\  he  was  fleeted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Kducation  in  the  New  York  University;  in  1885  he  was  nrged  to  become  principal 
or  the  A  ndover  Teachers'  Seminary;  in  1838  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  first 
Smtc  Normal  School  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
the  StAtu  Board  of  Ck>mmi88 loner*  of  Common  Schools  for  Connecticnt  —See  Life  in  voL 
I,  p.  417-444. 
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Amid  all  the  other  projects  of  doing  good,  have  Christians  felt  the 
importance  of  directing  greater  efforts  to  the  reliijimm  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual invStruction  of  quite  young  children,  especially  the  children  of 
the  Church,  upon  an  intelligible,  rational,  and  philosophical  plan?  Will 
not  most  Christian  parents  admit,  that,  to  say  the  least,  the  education  of 
their  children  till  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  is  conducted  in  a  very 
loose  and  desultory  way?  How  few,  veiy  few,  suitable  books,  es]>ecially 
on  religious  subjects,  are  to  be  found  for  children  of  that  age.  let  our 
Sabbath-school  teachers  test  fy.  In  developing  the  intellectual  and  mond 
powers  of  children,  in  teaching  them  language,  and  in  conveying  knowl- 
edge, especially  religious  truth,  to  their  minds,  is  it  not  of  importance  to 
begin  right? 

May  not  great  improvements  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education  be 
leasonably  anticipated?  Ought  not  great  efforts  to  be  made  to  have  them 
introduced? 

I  have  been  teaching  infantile  minds  for  ten  years,  daily  and  labo- 
riously. I  think  I  see  clearly  how  I  could  bring  the  results  of  my  expe- 
rience to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  children  who  can  hear  and  speak,  so  as 
to  produce  most  important  effects  in  the  early  stages  of  education,  and 
also  upon  the  preparation  of  suitable  books,  especially  of  a  religious  kind, 
which  would  greatly,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  promote  the  early  growth 
of  piety  in  the  human  heart.  What  an  aid  would  such  books  anoi*d  both 
to  parents  and  teachers  1 

1.  Suppose,  in  a  city  like  Boston,  some  ten  or  twelve  families  should 
unite  and  establish  a  private  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  children 
under  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  I  should  take  charge  of  it  for  one 
year,  devoting  to  it  about  five  hours  a  day,  and  having  sufficient  vacation 
for  relaxation. 

In  such  a  school  and  in  such  a  time  I  could  apply  the  principles  which 
we  have  found  so  successful  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  devise, 
arrange,  and  mature,  a  new,  and  permit  me  to  say.  more  rational  mode  of 
instruction  than  any  now  in  openition,  1  speak  of  a  private  school, 
because  1  had  rather  begin  in  a  noiseless  way,  and  have  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  being  able  to  present  to  the  public, With  a  good  degree  of  confi- 
dence, a  system  of  instruction  for  such  young  minds. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  sooner  'if  all  things  were  ready.  I  would 
show  the  results  of  my  efforts  and  1  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
they  would  both  interest  and  surprise  all  intelligent  and  benevolent  minds. 
I  would  then  propose  to  enlarge  the  school  to  any  ]inicticable  extent,  and 
make  it  a  permanent  model  school  for  the  education  of  young  children, 
on  philosophical  and  evangelical  principles. 

8.  In  such  a  school,  ma(ie  if  thought  best  a  public  one,  or  continued  as 
a  private  one  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  persons  might  easily  be  qualified  to  diffuse  the  system  pursued, 
to  any  extent,  throughout  our  country,  both  among  the  children  of  the 
poor,  in  public  establishments,  and  among  those  of  the  more  affluent  in 
private  ones.  What  good  might  thus  be  doue,  when  you  consider  the 
whole  youthful  population  of  the  country! 

4.  At  first,  I  should  expect  to  devote  'myself  personally  to  the  actual 
details  of  teaching,  having  an  assistant,  however,  who,  by  becoming 
familiarly  ac(iuainted  with  my  mode  of  instruction,  would  be  qualified  to 
aid  in  the  contemplated  enlargement  of  the  school. 

6.  Eventually,  by  training  up  suitable  assistants.  I  should  expect  to  be 
released  from  many  of  the  details  of  teaching,  having  still  the  constant 
and  daily  oversight  of  the  school,  but  thus  finding  leisure  to  prepare  books 
for  such  little  children,  which,  being  the  results  of  actual  experience, 
and  being  tested  among  my  own  pupils,  would  possess  many  and  great 
advanta«res  for  being  used  in  other  similar  schools,  in  Sabbath-schools, 
and  in  families. 

6.  Such  a  school  should  eventually  be  located  in  a  healthful  and  pleas- 
ant part  of  the  city,  having  ample  play-grounds  for  the  children,  and  my 
own  residence,  if  possible,  forming  a  part  of  the  general  establishment. 
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7.  Do  not  think  me  cbimerical;  but  I  must  go  still  further — the  field  of 
enterprise  opens  wide  before  me.  Connected  with  the  permanent  model 
school,  and  in  the  same  or  a  contiguous  building,  should  be  "  An  Athe- 
nteum  of  Juvenile  Literature."  The  funds,  smitll  in  amount,  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  effect  should  be  raised  by  shares  in  stock,  entitling  each 
stockholder  to  its  advantages  Here  I  would  have  collected  all  the  books 
published  in  our  own  country,  in  England,  and  in  France,  or,  at  any  rate, 
most  of  them,  for  the  use  of  children  in  the  early  stages  of  education, 
together  with  all  the  practical  treatises  on  this  subject.  Copies  of  all 
books  published  in  pur  own  country  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  cheer- 
fully furnished  gratis.  I  would  also  have  all  the  ingenious  apparatus  and 
contrivances  employed  in  the  instruction  of  children  here  collected. 
Such  an  Athcnneum  would  exhibit  all  that  is  doing  in  this  interesting 
department  of  education;  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  and 
improvement  to  parents,  to  teachers,  and  to  all  interested  in  the  subject ; 
it  would  furnish  many  valuable  books  for  republication;  and  it  would 
afford  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  with  regard  to  still  fur- 
ther improvements  in  the  model  school,  and  in  the  preparation  of  school 
books. 

8.  Have  patience  still.  I  would  have  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment a  **  Child's  Museum,"  cont«ining  objects  calculated  not  only  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  little  folks,  but  also  furnishing  the  means  of  con- 
versing with  them  on  subjects  which,  without  such  objects,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  explain  intelligibly  to  them.  Such  a  museum  would  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  model  school.  It  would  receive  ample 
donations  from  the  benevolent;  and  by  admitting  the  public  at  suituMe 
stated  times,  at  a  moderate  charge,  would  support  itself.  I  should  ue 
willing  to  undertake  it  at  my  own  risk. 

9.  Once  more,  and  I  have  done.  Should  I  go  to  Boston  or  elsewhere, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  for  such  objects,  I  would  propose  to  the  church 
to  which  I  should  attach  myself,  to  take  the  children  of  the  members  of 
the  church,  and  of  such  of  the  society  as  would  wish  to  unite  with  them 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  have  a  little  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  a  large)  congre- 
gation of  youth  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  with  whom  I  would 
pray,  and  to  whom  I  would  preach,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  capacity. 
What  an  interest  would  thus  be  excited  in  their  minds,  instead  of  that 
tediousness  which  they  feel  in  attending,  as  they  now  do,  on  services 
which  they  cannot  imdcrstandl  Would  not  such  a  plan,  if  successfully 
carried  into  effect,  be  worthy  of  being  adopted  extensively? 

You  see  how  I  would  thus  become  the  children's  teacher  and  friend 
and  spiritual  guide.  Work  enough  for  a  life,  if  Providence  should  afford 
strength.  In  all  that  I  have  said  I  beg  to  be  considered  as  giving  no 
pledge.  Such  plans  I  have  revolved  in  my  own  mind,  and  now  suggest 
them  to  yours. 

The  suggestions  of  this  letter  are  all  in  the  line  of  educational 
development  in  which  Froebel  was  at  the  time  moving  in  Keil- 
hau.  They  were  not  acted  on,  at  least  in  the  way  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gallaudet.  He  soon  after  resigned  his  position  in  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum,  and  do  voted  his  rare  ability  in  child  culture  to  con- 
tributions to  religious  juvenile  literature,*  and  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  school  for  little  children  in  his  own  family. 

In  183vS,  in  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  a  committee 
of  the  Primary  School  Board  of  Boston,  charged  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Model  School  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  seven  years,  Mr.  Gallaudet  wrote  as  follows: 

*  Child's  Book  on  the  Sonl,  Child's  Book  of  Bible  Storici>,  Youth's  Book  on  Natural 
Theology,  Child's  Pictare  Deflning  and  Readlog  Book,  and  Mother's  Frimer. 
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We  have  much  yet  to  learn  in  the  department  of  juvenile  education. 
Had  I  the  care  of  such  a  school,  I  should  feel  this  deeply.  I  would  adopt 
pertinaciously  no  particular  system,  but  commence  with  a  few  simple 
principles  of  procedure,  and  preserve  as  much  as  possible  tl^e  features  of 
the  family  state  in  the  school ;  feel  my  way  alonjr,  moulding  things  into 
shape  gradually,  altering,  amending,  and  abolishing,  when  neceasary, 
and  slowly  maturing  what  I  might  hope,  at  the  expiration  of  some  four 
or  five  years,  to  call  a  model  school.  It  seems  to  me  that  everything 
depends  on  him  whom  you  get  as  the  principal  of  such  an  institution. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  piety,  simplicity,  childlike  and  Christianlikc:  a 
man  of  prayer,  of  practical,  everyday,  self-denying  benevolence,  who 
loves  to  study  his  Bible,  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  to  make  it  his  constant 
counselor  and  guide.  He  should  have  genuine  originality  of  mind,  and 
the  power  of  investigation;  be  wedded  to  no  system,  neither  his  own  or, 
to  one  of  others;  apt  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach;  ready  to  hear  sugges- 
tions, and  to  profit  by  them;  speculative,  jret  practical;  enthusiastic,  yet 
cautious;  and,  above  all,  be  able  to  enter  into  the  very  souls  of  children, 
to  think  as  they  think,  and  to  feel  as  they  feel,  loving  them  as  if  he  were 
their  father,  and  winning  them  bjr  his  looks,  voice,  manners,  and  conversa- 
tion to  love  him  and  to  confide  m  him.  He  should  have  had  experience 
in  teaching,  the  more  the  better,  and  have  acquired  a  tact  of  managing 
yoimg  pupils,  but  without  anything  pedagogically  stiff,  or  formally  dog- 
matic, or  unyielding. 

Find  such  a  man,  or  such  a  woman,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will 
have  gone  through  more  than  half  of  your  labor.  Give  such  an  individual 
the  results  of  your  inquiries,  and  your  general  directions  as  to  die  plan 
(as  simple  as  possible,  and  susceptible  of  continual  modification,  as  the 
lijjht  of  experience  shall  be  cast  upon  it,)  that  is  to  be  pursued.  Treat 
him  with  great  confidence;  let  him  feel  the  laudable  ambition  of  himself 
devising  and  maturing,  under  your  auspices  and  supervision,  but  without 
dicUiting  the  precise  course  which  he  is  to  follow,  what  may  at  length 
truly  deserve  the  high  appellation  of  a  model  primary  school,  worthy  of 
universal  praise  auii  imitation.  Excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I  give 
you  these  terse  hints. 

While  I  think  on  the  one  hand  that  the  actual  amount  of  book-study- 
ing to  be  pursued  in  the  school  which  you  propose  should  be  compara- 
tively small,  that  there  should  be  no  pushing  forward  the  young  and 
tender  minds  in  it,  in  a  way  to  make  them  precocious,  or  the  school  a 
wonder  for  the  early  attainments  it  can  exhibit,  and  everything  should  be 
done  to  cultivate  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  bodily  health,  cheer- 
fulness, elastic  buoyancy  of  happy  feeling,  pious  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions, taste,  good  habits  and  manners  of  the  children,  and  to  impart  the 
knowledge  suited  to  their  age  and  capacity;  on  the  other  hand,  while  I 
contemplate  what  the  education  (using  the  word  in  its  comprehensive 
import)  of  a  child  is  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  seven,  and  the  pow- 
erful influence  for  good  which  a  model  school  for  such  children,  judi- 
ciously conducted,  might  exert  throughout  our  whole  country,  I  feel 
anxious  that  the  head  of  it  should  be  worthy  of  the  elevated  station  he 
would  be  called  to  fill. 

But  can  all  our  primary  schools  hope  to  have  such  an  individual  to 
conduct  them?  That  cannot  be  expected;  but  you  are  to  mature  a  sys- 
tem; you  are  to  hold  up  a  model;  you  hope  to  set  a  great  moral  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  on  a  somewhat  new  and  improved  principle.  You 
need  no  common  mind  to  be  your  successful  agent  in  doing  this. 

Find  this  mind,  and  look  to  God  for  His  guidance  and  blessing,  and 
the  rest  of  your  work  will  be  easy. 

[The  Model  School  was  established  with  "the  individual "  and  "  mind," 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  left  out,  and  although  it  did  much  good, 
this  good  was  in  the  line  of  class  instruction,  and  not  in  that  of  individ- 
ual development — the  harmonious  growth  of  the  entire  human  being  by 
natural  methods. — Ed,] 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  KORMAI  TRAINING. 

CiQief  of  Failure  and  Sabseqaent  Soccers  in  the  New  York  Normal  College. 


LETTER  OP  THOSfAS  HUNTER,  PH.  D.,  President, 

Utterly  disgusted  with  the  barbarous  system  of  restraint,  ignoniDtly 
called  "discipline,"  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  city, 
I  bad  resolved,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  College,  that  our 
pupil-teachers  should  be  trained  to  a  higher  and  belter  knowledge  of 
child  nature.  With  this  object  in  view  I  carefully  studied  the  life,  the 
labors,  and  the  system  of  the  immortal  Froebel,  and  found  in  his  Kinder- 
garten the  true  foundation  of  all  correct  teaching — a  deep,  broad,  natural 
foundation,  capable  of  sustaining  the  most  solid  superstructure. 

Tbc  key-note  of  the  Kindergarten  is  the  natural  activity  of  the  child, 
which  is  utilized  for  purposes  of  bodily,  moral,  and  mental  growth.  The 
child  needs  physical  exercise.  Play  is  a  necessity  of  its  nature.  The 
simple  but  profoundly  philosophical  mind  of  Froebel  seized  this  necessity 
and  turned  it  into  a  powerful  instrument  of  culture.  He  adapted  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  celebrated  games  which  are  now  amusing,  develop- 
ing, and  instructing  thousands  of  children  all  over  the  world. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  the  habits  of  children  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  man  is  born  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  destroy; 
and  that  "the  natural  state  of  man  is  war."  Every  parent  realizes  this 
to  his  cost.  The  child  delights  to  pick  things  to  pieces,  to  pluck  up 
fiowcrs,  to  break  shrubs,  to  rob  birds'  nests,  to  smash  the  eggs,  to  quarrel, 
to  fight,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  a  most  cruel  little  animal.  It  takes  the  con- 
stant vigilant  care  of  a  wise  mother  to  check  and  cure  these  natural  pro- 
pensities. And  hence,  long  before  Frocbel's  time,  lettered  blocks  and 
other  agencies  were  employed  to  minister  to  the  child's  natural  desire  to 
construct  and  destroy.  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  child 
secerns  pleased  with  the  work  of  building  his  blocks  into  an  imaginary 
house  or  church,  his  joy  is  unbounded  and  his  laugh  the  loudest  when 
he  dcstrovs  the  work  of  his  own  hands  and  beholds  the  little  edifice  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Culture  has  done  wonders  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
more  certainly  than  it  has  done  in  the  animal;  for  the  reason,  perimps, 
that  the  former  passively  submits,  while  the  latter  actively  resists.  With 
all  the  barbarian  races,  as  far  back  as  history  reaches,  destructivenesB 
has  been  their  characteristic;  and  wherever  man  has  become  civilized  he 
has  become  a  builder.  Constructive  n^ss  has  been  the  visible  sign  of  his 
civilization.  Destructiveness  is  natural  activity  viciously  exercised;  con- 
structiveness  is  natural  activity  cultivated  and  employed  for  beneficent 
purposes;  and  this  truth  is  the  basis  of  the  Kindergarten,  of  the  weaving, 
and  making  and  building,  and  instructive  amusements  which  will  ere 
long  work  a  great  reform  in  professional  teaching. 

The  common  schools  were  established  to  conserve  the  state.    This  is 
the  only  logic;U  reason  for  their  existence.    If  the  state  could  be  con- 
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served  without  them,  it  has  do  more  right  to  supply  education  than  it 
has  to  supply  paintings,  statuary,  or  any  other  expensive  luxury.  If  all 
people  were  wealthy  a  common  school  system  would  be  unnecessary. 
But  since  the  great  majority  are  poor,  and  struggling  for  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, sir.  e  the  condition  of  orphanage  and  half -orphanage  compels 
children  at  a  very  tender  age  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  fight  for  exist- 
ence, since  millions  of  parents  are  ignorant,  or  depraved,  or  selfish,  and 
either  will  not  or  can  not  give  their  children  an  education,  the  state  must 
save  itself  from  destruction  by  maintaining  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Charity  schools  or  free  schools  will  flourish  in  a  monarchy  where  society 
is  divided  into  castes,  and  where  young  people  are  taught  "to  order 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  before  their  betters,"  but  will  not  thrive 
m  a  republican  atmosphere  where  there  are  no  "  betters  "^— at  least  before 
the  law.  In  a  republic  the  common  school  is  a  common  necessity.  But 
the  common  school  is  far  from  perfect.  Teachers  have  long  known  and 
pointed  out  its  imperfections,  not  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  but  of  im- 
proving  it.  In  doing  this  we  have  furnished  the  enemies  of  the  system 
the  very  technical  terms  which  enabled  them  to  assail  it,  and  which,  but 
for  us,  they  would  never  have  known.  Did  the  "  citizen  and  tax-payer" 
ever  reflect  on  what  it  costs  to  hang  one  of  these  neglected  waifs?  Prom 
the  policeman  to  the  prison,  with  all  its  wardens  and  keepers,  through 
the  court  with  its  judges,  prosecuting  officers,  and  costly  appliances,  to 
the  sheriff,  who  finally  hurls  the  wretch  into  eternity,  the  cost  is  simply 
enormous;  and  the  money,  if  expended  on  education,  would  give  a  col- 
legiate education  to  a  dozen  orphans.  In  the  ratio  in  which  we  multiply 
schools  we  diminish  crime,  which,  after  all,  is  the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
"citizen  and  tax-payer."  We  are  aware  that  a  snobbish  Anglicised 
American,  more  fitted  for  the  region  of  St.  James  than  for  the  land  of 
Jefferson,  has  asserted  that  the  common  school  is  the  nursery  of  crime; 
but  as  he  did  not  give  one  particle  of  proof,  and  as  his  articles  were  full 
of  mistakes  and  redolent  of  Tory  prejudices,  we  must  still  adhere  to  our 
statement,  and  insist  upon  the  multiplication  of  schools  as  a  mere  matter 
of  economy.  But  the  schools,  to  be  truly  economical,  must  be  thoroughly 
efficient.  The  system  must  be  thoroughly  graded,  commencing  with  the 
Kindergarten  and  passing  up  to  the  high  and  normal  school.  This  gives 
a  head,  trunk,  limbs,  and  feet — a  completely  organized  body. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  Kindergarten  in  the  "model 
school "  connected  with  the  Normal  College,  I  requested  the  Committee 
in  charge  to  employ  an  experienced  Kindergartner,  and  to  expend  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  material.  The  request 
was  granted,  Froebel's  games  were  procured,  and  Dr.  Douai  and  his 
daughter  employed.  In  justice  to  both  it  must  be  stated  that  they  proved 
themselves  excellent  teachers,  and  that  the  subsequent  failure  was  no 
fault  of  theirs.  If  Dr.  Douai  was  to  blame  at  all,  it  was  because  he  did 
not  insist  upon  the  first  essential  requisite  of  success;  he  did  not  insist 
upon  having  children  of  the  right  age;  or  if  he  did  insist,  his  insistence 
availed  him  nothing.  His  first  step  was  fatal.  He  began  the  Kindergarten 
with  eJiildren  tecen,  eigJU,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  yean  old.  Unfortunately 
the  College  was  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  "Model  School  '\  so  that  I 
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found  it  difficult  to  give  Dr.  Douai  that  aid  and  support  which  he  needed. 
Tlie  principal  of  the  "Model  School**  had  no  faith  in  it  and  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  "teaching  children  to  play."  She  took  special  pains  to  inform 
the  different  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  College  that  the  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Kindergarten  was  a  ui^lcss  waste  of  the 
public  money.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  at  that  time  (1870).  Froe- 
bcFs  system  was  comparatively  new  to  America,  and  that  its  principles 
Mere  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  even  by  the  majority  of  eminent 
teachers.     Thus  failed  my  first  attempt  to  establish  the  Kindergarten. 

Although  I  must,  in  justice,  accept  my  fair  share  of  the  blame,  the . 
failure  was  not  without  its  benefits.     It  was  to  me  a  profitable  lesson.    It 
<«howed  me  the  proper  conditions  under  which  the  Kindergarten  could  be 
made  a  success.    These  conditions  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  able  and  thoroughly  trained  Kindergartner. 

2.  A  uniform  class  of  children  of  the  average  age  of  four  yearsw 

3.  A  full  supply  of  the  requisite  material. 

4.  A  principal  teacher  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Kindergarten, 

An  American,  or  at  least  a  lady  with  whom  English  is  the  motncr 
tongue,  will  succeed  most  easily  among  American  children.  A  conti- 
nental European  may  be  abler  and  more  expeiienced;  bnt  the  slightest 
accent  is  an  impediment,  for  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  teacher  is  to 
cultivate  language  and  harmony.  The  true  Kindergartner  should  be 
able  and  willing  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  wise  educated  mother. 

Accordingly  when  the  "Model  Scliool,"  now  the  Training  Department, 
was  transferred  in  1874  to  the  new  building  erected  for  its  use,  and  con- 
nected with  the  College  by  a  covered  causeway,  one  of  its  critic  teachers, 
thoroughly  adapted  by  nature  and  education  for  the  work,  completely 
mastered  the  principles  and  pniciice  of  the  Kindergarten  under  Mrs. 
Kraus,  and  having  been  promoted  by  the  Committee  to  the  position  of 
Kindergartner,  she  subsequently  introduced  the  system  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  results.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  use 
the  Kindergarten  as  an  experimented  class  for  the  pupil-teachers  of  the 
College,  the  demand  for  admission  is  so  great  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  we  could  form  ten  classes,  had  we  the  necessary  accommo- 
dations. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten 
instruction  on  the  children  when  they  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the 
school?  The  effect  has  been  tested  by  comparing  thera  with  children 
who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  the  Kindergarten;  and  we  have  invaria- 
bly found  that  the  children  trained  in  the  Kindergarten  are  brighter, 
quicker,  and  more  intelligent;  and  that  especially  in  all  school  work,  such 
as  writing  and  drawing,  requiring  muscular  power  and  flexibility  in  the 
wrist  and  fingers,  they  pre-eminently  excel. 

There  should  be  a  Kindergarten  class  in  every  primary  school  in  the 
land.  Of  course  the  children's  garden  in  which  to  perform  their  games, 
in  great  cities  or  towns,  is  out  of  the  question.  Children  play  in  the 
basement,  in  the  garret,  in  the  nursery.  How  many  children  in  New 
York  play  in  a  garden?    The  children  in  the  primary  schools  can  use 
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the  play  ground  and  the  class-room,  and  have  ample  accommodation  for 
many  of  the  practices  of  the  Kindergarten. 

One  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten  has  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon^ne  that  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
patriot  and  the  political  economist— and  that  is  that  tJte  prindpleB  and 
practice  of  the  Kindergarten  unconsciously  create  and  foster  a  taste  for 
mechanical  tradts.  In  these  days,  when  the  great  majority  of  young  men 
seek  the  counting-house  and  the  learned  profession,  in  order  to  escape 
manual  labor,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  extend  a  systc'm 
of  instruction  which  inculcates  a  love  and  respect  for  work  and  the  work- 
ing man.  All  the  little  songs  about  the  farmer,  the  cooper,  the  carpenter, 
etc.,  while  cultivating  the  ear  for  harmony,  insensibly  lead  the  children 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  all  industrial  occupations. 

The  poor,  and  especially  the  poor  in  great  cities,  most  need  the  refining 
and  ennobling  influence  of  the  Kindergarten.  Among  this  class,  the 
wisdom,  the  kindness,  the  care  of  an  educated  motherly  teacher  {i.e,  the 
Kindergartner)  could  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  She  can 
mould  them  at  the  most  plastic  age,  and  thus  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
future  crime.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  a  short  article  like  the  present. 

The  pupil-teachers  of  the  Normal  College  learn  through  the  Kinder- 
garten a  great  deal  of  child  nature  which  they  could  not  otherwise  learn; 
and  although  they  find  no  Kindergarten  classes  in  the  public  schools  tc^ 
teach,  they  enter  upon  their  work  with  a  loftier  idea  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  with  a  broader  humanity  for  the  errors  and  miseries 
of  their  fellow  beings. 

NOTE  BT  THE  EDITOR. 

The  time  will  soon  come,  we  trust,  when  the  Kindergarten  will  have 
a  Transition  Class  composed  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven  years,  and  the  Primary  School  will  modify  its  classification  and 
methods,  so  as  to  continue  the  work  of  development  begun  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten by  further  applications  of  Froebel's  method. 

In  the  State  Normal  School  building  in  Baltimore,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  principal  and  state  superintend- 
ent, a  training  class  and  Kindergarten  was  conducted  by  Miss  Anna  W. 
Baniard,  a  graduate  of  Miss  Burritt  in  1879-80.  The  four  ladies  who  grad- 
uated in  1880  are  now  conducting  Kindergartens  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. The  success,  both  of  the  training  class  and  the  Kindergarten, 
was  unquestioned,  and  the  principle  and  methods  of  Froebel's  system 
Prof.  Newell  holds  in  the  highest  estimation  as  the  basis  of  all  child  cul 
ture  and  normal  training  ;  but  the  reduced  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  state  Normal  School  prevented  his  continuing  the  work  so  auspi- 
ciously begun,  mainly  by  private  resources  [donation  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thompson]. 

A  Training  Class  and  Model  Kindergarten  have  been  established  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Minnesota  at  Winona,  and  in  the  Oswego  Training  School,  by 
Prof.  Sheldon. 


EEMINISCENCES  OP  KINDEBGARTEN  WOBK. 

b1  MBS.  XABIA  UU.U8  BOXLTM. 


Addressed  to  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,* 

In  compliance  with  your  request  to  communicate  my  experience 
in  Kindergarten  work,  as  well  as  my  preparations  for  the  same,  I 
begin  at  the  beginning  with  some  particulars  of  home  and  school 
training,  which  you  thiuk  was  better  than  any  special  course  that 
could  have  been  projected  by  FroBbel  himself. 

I  am  a  native  of  Flagenow,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  where  I  was  born  Nov.  8,  1836. 

Dr.  Ernst  Boelte,  my  father,  the  oldest  of  thirteen  children,  was 
by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  for  forty-six  years  discharjred  the  duties 
of  judge  and  local  magistrate.  On  his  side  we  were  descended  from 
Admiral  Peter  LeFort,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  Russian  mari- 
time affaira  under  Peter  the  Great.  My  father's  immediate  ancestors 
were  in  the  public  service,  and  his  Aunt  Fanny  Tarnow  whs  Mreli 
known  as  a  popular  writer,  as  is  Amely  also  his  sister.  My 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Hofrath  August  Khiers.  Her  family 
included  many  professional  men;  and  with  such  large  connections 
our  home  was.  from  my  earliest  recollections,  the  center  of  literary 
meetings,  musical  entertainments,  and  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee  parties^ 
which  naturally  carried  along  with  them  much  social  cuiiivation. 

DOMESTIC   TRAINING. 

Al'hough  Kindergartens  were  not  yet  in  existence,  the  occupations 
which  Frccbel  has  systematized  in  the  new  education,  were  in  requisi- 
tion in  the  family  nurtuie  of  our  household.  Building  with  blocks, 
tabiet-Ia3ing  games  form -laying  ^^^^  sticks  and  seeds,  were  much 
practiced.  Beads  were  used  for  counting  and  inventing  patterns, 
either  by  threading  them,  or  by  pressing  them  into  wax.  Baskets 
were  woven  of  rushes,  grasses,  and  straw,  sometimes  intermingled 

Extract  from  Dr.  Barnard**  letter: 

**I  bog  yuu  will  Jot  down  all  tho»e  interesting  particulars  which  yoa  were  no  klndai 
to  narrate  to  me  or  your  own  earlj  home  and  self-training,  as  well  as  of  yoar  specU* 
«tadici!t  of  FroebelV  principles  and  method  at  Hamburg,  and  yoar  own  yeritable  Kinder 
garten  practice  before  you  ever  heard  of  Froebel,  as  well  as  after.  They  at  once  conflmr 
the  sagacity  of  the  great  master  of  child  cnlture,  by  showing  his  system  to  be  in  accord 
ance  with  nature,  and  indicate  the  type  of  character,  education,  and  training  required  for 
the  highest  success  in  Kindergarten  worlc.  I  doubt  if  Froebel  could  have  projected  i 
special  course  more  admirably  fltted  than  that  which,  in  the  proyidence  of  Qod,  yon  par 
■aed.    Such  KuminisceDces  an  yoort  are  lUll  of  intereat  and  instraction  to  all  educators. 

(537) 
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with  ribbons.  Furms  were  perforated  and  sewn  in  colored  silks. 
What  now  is  called  *•  mat-weaving,"  we  practiced  with  worsteds  on  a 
wooden  frame,  with  narrow  ribbons  and  in  leather.  Certain  forms 
were  folded  from  the  square  and  oblonp^  piece  of  paper.  The  scis* 
sors  were  used  for  cutting  out  various  useful  and  ornamental  forms 
in  paper  and  cloth.  Card  modeling  was  a  charming  resource  during 
the  lung  winter  evenings.  Drawing,  and  also  modeling,  was  much 
practiced  with  potter*8-cl:iy,  wax, — ^and  on  baking  day.  The  dolls 
were  not  forgotten.  I  had  twenty-one  dolls,  and  a  puni[)kin,  when  I 
could  have  it,  which  was  dressed  like  a  baby,  and  the  clothes 
for  this  larn^e  family  I  learned  to  make  myself.  We  had  a  little 
kitchen,  and  learned  to  cook  many  dishes  in  play.  My  mother 
was  our  guide  and  friend  in  all  this ;  she  made  the  nursery  the 
pleasantest  room  in  the  house.  JSaoh  of  us  children  owned  a  little 
garden,  where  we  were  taught  to  grow  various  vegetables  and  flowers. 
In  our  yard  we  had  various  apparatus  for  gymnastics,  a  see-saw,  a 
climbiQ*;-pole,  a  balancing-board ;  besides  there  was  found  a  tame 
deer  that  often  lay  in  one  kennel  with  the  large  dog ;  also  cows, 
horses,  a  goat,  a  sheep,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  a  porcupine,  an  owl, 
and  a  stork.  We  had  more  liberty  than  other  children,  and  our 
family,  though  aristocratic,  was  oflen  called  ^'  the  small  Republic." 
Our  parents  were  our  best  friends,  and  good  companions,  although 
wo  stood  in  a  little  awe  of  our  father.  The  latter  told  us  in  contin- 
uous evenings  Irfie  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  these  evenings  were 
mo>t  instructive,  and  ended  with  the  treat  of  ^*  roasting  potatoes  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  said  to  have  done." 

I  be^'an  to  learn  to  read  with  a  gentleman  teacher  when  four 
years  old,  in  a  class  of  twelve  little  boys  and  girls,  all  about  my  age. 
Only  one  hour  daily  was  given  to  this,  to  writing  and  arithmetic 
Another  hour  was  giv<  u  to  knitting  and  sewing,  and  a  third  hour 
for  dancing  the  *' Minuet"  with  my  two  elder  brothers  and  sister, 
under  a  (lancing  master;  this  dance  we  had  finally  to  execute  '^en 
costume,"  at  a  ball.  From  my  sixth  to  seventh  year  I  j  l.ied  a 
small  cla-8  of  two  boys  and  three  girls,  for  three  hours  daly,  when 
we  were  tau<jfht  the  following  subjects  by  one  of  the  first  clerjiymen 
of  the  city,  viz.:  four  hours  per  week  were  devoted  to  Bil»le->t<)rif8; 
geogniphy  intermingled  with  universal  and  natural  History  ;  German 
reading  and  writing;  learning  by  heart  of  poetry  and  hymns.  Piano 
lessons  1  received  from  the  Cantor  of  the  church.  Besides  this,  my 
brothers  and  sistera  and  J,  as  well  as  several  other  children  of  the 
Bo-called  upper  class,  joined  daily  in  the  afternoons  one  liour  in  the 
instruction  given  to  the  poor  children,  thus  teaching  us  early  not  to 
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mea.«ure  ourselves  with  others  according  to  rank,  pretty  clothes, 
good  Lome,  etc,  but  nit  her  according  to  our  own  worth.  When  I 
was  Feven  years  old  my  father  engaged  a  special  teacher  for  u.s  who 
lived  in  our  family,  namely  a  Cuudidatus  Theologise,  Mr.  Ma-^smaiin, 
who  wa*^  named  to  us  ^  as  a  man  who  never  in  all  his  life  received  a 
punislimont."  This  gentleman  stayed  three  years  with  us.  We 
received  instruction  in  the  morning  and  afternoon ;  Mr.  M.  superin- 
tended also  our  preparations  for  the  next  day,  and  gave  us  piano 
and  singing  lessons,  he  being  a  first-class  musician,  both  vocally  and 
on  the  piano.  My  mother  also  was  a  pianist,  and  my  father,  b  sides 
the  piano,  played  the  flute  and  the  violin.  Latin  and  French  were 
commenced,  mathematics,  universal  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  and  natural  history  were  taught  In  our  daily  excursions 
we  were  introduced  to  the  wonders  of  nature ;  he  accompanied  us 
to  the  blacksmith's,  joiner's,  turner's,  weaver's,  baker's,  pottery,  etc., 
and  we  had  thus  most  practical  instructive  lessons;  on  returning 
home,  we  made  experiments.  Mr.  M.  was  a  good  gymnast,  and 
became  also  our  teacher  in  this.  Skating  we  were  taught, — sleigh- 
ing, a  snow-man,  and  snow-balling  belonged  to  the  pleasures  in  win- 
ter. Exercise  on  the  balancing-board  and  target-shooting  were 
among  the  pleasures  in  summer.  Mr.  M.  lefl  us,  on  receiving  a 
government  appointment.  My  second  brother  and  I  then  were  sent 
to  the  *^  Candidaten  Schule,"  «.e.,  a  school  for  boys  and  girls,  con* 
ducted  by  two  theologians,  where  we  continued  our  studies  com* 
menced  under  Mr.  M.  In  the  aflernoons  I  accompanied  my  eldest 
sister,  for  one  hour's  instruction,  to  the  Rector,  who  imparted  to  us 
chiefly  general  knowledge,  universal  history,  and  literature. 

In  1848  the  great  Revolution  came,  when  my  father,  who 
had  bf  en  chief  magistrate  hitherto,  retired.  The  entire  event  made, 
necessHrily,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  our  young  minds.  We 
moved,  by  invitation  of  the  Grand  Duke,  to  the  summer  residence, 
Ludwigslust, — another  great  event  in  our  young  lives.  My  sisters 
and  I  now  were  sent  to  a  private  girls'  school,  or  rather  **  Class,** 
which  occupied  us  only  for  three  hours  in  the  mornings ;  this  class 
had  eighteen  girls,  in  two  divisions,  and  was  conducted  by  a  true 
pediigogue.  Director  Wiichtler,  and  further  instruction  was  given  by 
two  theologians.  Pastor  Dankert  and  Rector  Willbrandt.  The 
instruction  comprised  elementary  branches,  physics,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  botany,  composition,  literature.  We  made  excui*8ion8 
with  our  teachers,  and  oflen  in  the  evening  we  studied  the  stars  with 
Pastor  D.,  and  were  taught  how  to  make  various  apparatus  nec- 
essary for  our  insti'uction.     In  the  afternoon  French  was  studied  with 
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a  lady  teacher,  and  I  learned  to  sew  and  make  f&ncj  work.  Pixmo 
lessons  and  drawing  was  studied  under  masters.  On  Saturday  after- 
noons  a  Profeissor  of  tlie  Fine  Arts,  a  friend  of  our  family,  took  me 
ta  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Grand  Ducal  castle,  which  I  considered, 
young  as  I  was,  one  of  the  greatest  treats.  The  rest  of  the  time  I 
devoted  to  my  dolls,  twenty-one  in  number,  the  largest  being  two 
feet  long,  the  smallest  one  inch ;  their  clothes  had  to  be  mended, 
washed,  and  ironed ;  the  dolls'  hou.^e,  consisting  of  a  parlor,  dining- 
room,  bed-room,  kitclien,  pantry,  had  to  be  kept  in  order.  A  younger 
sister  of  mine,  usually  called  my  twin-sister,  because  of  our  great 
resemblance  to  each  other,  asked  me  oflen  to  play  hud  with  my 
dolls,  so  that  she  could  play  the  same  with  her  dolls-  I  lived  partly 
in  fairy-land ;  I  saw  fairies,  life,  wonders  in  each  flower — among  the 
stones,  insects,  etc,  which  made  me  the  center  of  my  little  friends, 
for,  as  they  said,  "  I  could  tell  such  pretty  stories."  Once  each  week 
we  cooked  a  *' dolls'  dinner;"  or  we  invited  our  friends,  and  toe  all 
were  cooks,  preparing  our  own  meal  under  the  supervision  of  an 
adult  In  my  father's  study  I  had  a  place  where  I  was  allowed  to 
prepare  for  my  lessons.  I  had  to  perform  certain  little  household 
duties ;  for  instance,  I  filtered  the  cofl^ee  for  my  father  and  mother 
in  the  morning,  prepared  our  luncheon  for  school,  and,  whenever  at 
leisure,  had  to  take  care  of  my  youngest  brother,  a  mere  babe,  who 
showed  a  special  affection  for  me  and  I  also  for  him.  Thus  I  grew 
to  be  fourteen  years  old,  when  our  class  broke  up,  the  teachers  re- 
ceiving government  appointments.  Many  diversions  interrupted  our 
daily  routine ;  a  party,  dancing  lessons,  a  game,  or  play  rather,  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  the  parents  of  the  girls  of  our  class.  Con- 
jointly we  made  walks  in  the  beautiful  park,  or  went  skating,  etc 
A  new  girls'  school  was  opened,  and  our  work  became  very  hard ; 
for  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four  o'cloik,  we  received 
instruction,  besides  the  preparatory  work  at  home,  which  occupied 
us  about  two  hours  more.  I  must  say,  I  did  enjoy  this,  but  at  my 
age  it  proved  to  be  too  severe  work.  French  conversation  and 
German  was  one  of  the  chief  studies ;  also  German  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, universal  history,  natural  history,  arithmetic  (algebra),  geom- 
etry, mathematics,  natural  philosophy  (physics),  literature,  drawing, 
ginging,  composition,  sewing  and  fancy  work,  Bible  instruction,  reci- 
tation. Among  our  teachers  were  again  two  clergymen,  the  Director 
Ackerman  of  the  teachei  s'  seminary,  and  two  other  teachers  from  the 
tame  Institute. 

When  fifteen  years  old  my  health  broke  completely  down,  and  I 
had  to  give  up  school,  having  held  the  head  place  among  my  class- 
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mates  for  years.  About  this  time  my  father  was  appointed  by  tha 
government,  Judge  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  another  city,  and  we 
had  to  move  there.  I  was  sent  to  the  girls'  school,  but  was  disgusted 
with  its  standard,  management,  and  spirit,  and  therefore  did  not  con- 
tinue to  attend.  I  was  sent  to  Hamburg,  to  the  home  of  one  of 
the  first  patrician  families,  the  head  of  which  had  bc^n  a  fellow- 
student  with  my  father  at  the  University  of  G5ttingen.  I  spent 
about  seven  months  in  this  family,  the  elegant  surrounding.-^  of  which 
were  refining  in  themselves.  In  one  large  ball-room  I  could  sit  by 
the  hour ;  the  walls  were  lined  with  yellow  marble,  one  side  being 
a  single  massive  looking-glas?,  and  the  border  above  being  a  cast  of 
one  of  I'liorwaldj^en's  master-pieces.  The  stair-case  in  this  house 
was  made  of  white  marble,  and  its  railing  of  bright  brass.  Another 
room  was  called  "  the  Chinese  room,"  its  walls  being  hung  with 
heavy  yellow  silk,  and  the  furniture  was  covered  with  the  same, 
beautiful  Chinese  ornaments  being  everywhere.  Another  room  was 
a  "fine  library,"  another  " the  picture  gallery,"  etc  The  youngest 
daughter  was  of  my  own  nge. 

AVe  studied  drawing,  Bible  literature,  piano,  natural  phenomena 
and  health ;  in  modeling  I  received  froq^  the  eldest  daughter  my 
first  ideas.  Having  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  I  returned  home,  where 
I  continued  to  study  by  myself  in  a  little  studio  assigned  to  me.  I 
took  up  the  following  subjects  in  regular  order;  Becker's  Universal 
History,  Ungar's  Geography,  literature,  arithmetic,  drawing,  music.  I 
was  further  initiated  in  dress-making,  together  with  four  young 
friends  of  mine,  under  a  regular  dress-maker,  and  also  fancy-work, 
the  art  of  cooking,  household  management,  French,  etc  A  great 
deal  of  information  was  received  from  my  father,  in  conversation 
during  a  daily,  two  hour's  walk,  or  by  discussions  at  home.  Our 
rcatling  matter  were  bio;ira}>h!es,  geographical  books,  historical  ones, 
etc.  My  father  made  it  for  all  of  us  a  rule,  with  only  rare  exceptions, 
that— 

**  Early  to  bed,  nnd  early  to  rise, 
Makcti  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wife.** 

When  eighteen  years  old  I  received  religious  instruction  by  our 
cler^xynmn,  and  finally  was  confirmed.  After  this  I  was  introduced 
into  society,  and  a  happy  time  began.  The  afternoon  from  two 
till  four  o'clock  belonged  to  us  to  spend  just  as  we  liked  best. 
Generally  I  entertained  a  large  flock  of  poor  children  on  the 
meadow  near  our  house,  and  on  Saturdays  those  children  received  a 
penny,  who  during  the  week  had  their  faces  and  hands  clean ;  or  I 
visited  the  Kinder-und  Bewa/iramtalt  (Creche),  and  for  a  while  I 
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hoped  to'  be  able  to  assist  the  old  matron ;  but  she  was  jealous  and 
suspicious,  and  J  had  to  stop  my  vtnls.  On  Saturdays  I  distributed, 
for  my  mother,  clothes  and  food  for  the  poor.  My  Aunt  Amely,  the 
oldest  sister  of  my  father,  a  well-known  writer,  who  regards  the 
woman's  question  as  her  special  mission,  when  once  visiting  us,  broke 
up  this  careless  sort  of  happiness  by  her  conversation  and  views 
expressed ;  and  in  consequence  I  succeeded  in  receiving  permission 
to  go  to  Hamburg,  to  Froebers  widow,  in  order  to  study  the  Kin- 
dergarten system  under  her,  becoming  a  member  of  her  family. 
There  I  came  in  contact  with  a  class  of  intelligent  people,  who  made 
It  their  business  to  devote  their  time  and  money  to  ^'  doing  good 
work."  Among  (hem  were  Madame  Emilie  Wiistenfeld,  the  founder  of 
the  female  Gewerbe  Schule  (Industrial  School) ;  Dr.  Jessen,  now  in 
Berlin,  the  director  of  the  male  Gewerbe  Schule  ;  Miss  Ida  KrUger 
pupil  of  Friedrich  Froebel;  Dr.  Wichard  Lange,  Frau  Alwine 
Lange,  the  daughter  of  Middendorf  and  Dr.  W.  Lange's  wife,  also 
a  pupil  of  Froebel ;  Dr.  R^e,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  little 
Israelites  of  Hamburg ;  Theodor  Hoffmann,  who  was  so  active  in  re- 
gard to  the  United  Kindergartens  of  Hamburg,  eta 

I  entered  two  different  courses  of  Kindergarten  training  under 
Madame  Froebel,  and  attended  the  seminary  for  teachers,  in  which 
Mr.  Tiederaann  was  the  professor  of  general  and  special  pedagogics, 
assisted  by  five  other  professors.  Whilst  with  Madame  Froebel, 
•he  published  the  "  Ring-games,"  in  which  I  became  particularly 
interested. 

First  Residence  in  England. 

When  I  had  finished  my  course  of  studies,  I  went  to  England, 
not  being  enabled  to  work  out,  in  my  own  home,  the  ideas  received. 
I  remember  yet  the  bleak,  cold,  wet  night,  when  Madame  Wiistenfeld 
and  Madame  Hee  brought  me  on  board  of  a  little  coal  steamer  that 
went  to  Hull,  I  being  the  only  lady  passcnj^er.  But  go  I  must,  or 
the  Kinder*;arten  would  have  been  lost  to  me.  And  so  I  was  brave, 
not  di-closing  to  any  one  my  trembling  heart  and  fail  ng  coura^re. 
I  well  remember  the  storm  during  our  voyage,  and  how  the  vessel 
was  almost  lost  among  the  cliifs.  After  three  d»ys  we  landed  in 
Hull ;  it  wtis  such  a  sunny,  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  the  bells 
ringing  cheerily,  that  I  regained  all  my  courage.  From  Hull  I 
went  to  Manchester.  Not  understanding  the  English  language,  I 
was  often  greatly  embarrassed,  but  met  with  so  much  kindne-is,  that 
Anally  everything  turned  out  well.  Jn  Manchester  I  went  to 
Madame  Ronge^s  house,  where  I  was  expected,  finding  a  warm  wel- 
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come.  MadMme  Rouge  had  been  invited  to  Manchester  by  some  of 
the  prominenu  families,  in  order  to  lecture  on  the  New  Education^ 
and  to  organize  a  Kindergarten.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Froebel,  when 
the  latter  was  in  Hamburg  in  1849,  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Carl  Schiirz. 

I^Ia  lame  Ronge  sent  me  after  a  while  to  London,  to  assist  in  her 
Kindergarten  and  8cIk>o1.  I  was  forced  to  learn  English  in  order  to 
conduct  th'^  Kindergarten,  and  also  teach  part  of  the  advanced 
classes,  as  well  as  the  young  ladies  in  training.  Here  I  became 
acquainted  with  Charles  Dickens,  Arnold  Ruge,  Carl  Blind,  G. 
Kinkel,  Angelike  von  Lagerstroro,  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,*  Mazzini, 
Charles  Kean  and  wife,  and  others. 

When  the  London  Kindergarten  was  broken  up  because  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Uoige  returning  to  the  continent,  1  was  left  to  my  own 
resources,  although  my  work  up  to  this  time  liad  been  *^  without 
price,''  the  children  being  from  among  the  poor.  The  two  Misses 
Praetorius,  Rosalie  and  Minna,  daughters  of  an  excellent  teacher  in 
Nassau,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  took  charge  of  the  school,  the 
Kindergarten  proper  not  being  couinued. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Bocschitzky,  who 
was  associated  wiih  Madame  Ronge  in  her  work,  and  whose  original 
and  beautiful  music  places  him  worthily  by  tlie  side  of  Frobel— as 
inven'or,  teacher,  and  fi'iend  of  the  children;  for  in  his  gymnastic 
marches  and  in  his  international  system  of  music  and  song  he  has 
given  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  Kindergarten  system.  "Every 
educator,"  lie  says,  '^should  be  essentially  an  author,  a  teacher,  and 
a  perpetual  inventor;  whaever  he  lias  to  impart  to  his  pupils  he 
must  bruit;  f  cm  ihe  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  balance  it  well  in  his 
mind,  so  as  to  correspond  with  his  pupiPs  rapacity.  The  art  of 
infant  education  requires  more  tact  and  self-sacrifice  than  any  other 
art"  And  I  also  fully  agree  with  him  when  he  says :  "  As  music  is 
very  conducive  to  the  formaition  of  the  child's  character,  so  an  extem- 
pore accompaniment,  or  an  accompaniment  on  a  piano-forte  out  of 
tune,  does  more  harm  than  good ;  the  employment  even  of  legal 
dissonances,  61^  an  early  age,  tends  to  make  the  ear  less  sensitive  to 
pure  harmony;  and  in  order  not  to  injure  the  child's  voice,  the  piano 
must  be  kept  to  the  standard  pitch,  so  that  the  childien  of  the 
Kindergarten  do  not  cultivate  their  voices  higher  than  soprano,  and 
not  lower  than  contralto."  The  Kindergarten- Gymnastics  rest  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  German  gymnastics ;  all  parts  of  the  body 

*  Two  of  his  daaghters— one  being  a  poeteM,  are  married  In  London  to  Germ  n  mef^ 
chantft,  whiltft  his  two  aona— Wolfgang  and  Percy,  are  merchanta  in  America. 
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should  be  developed  in  the  most  complete  and  harmonious  manner; 
and  also  it  is  of  great  moral  influence.  In  the  Kindergarten  only 
**  free  exercises "  are  made,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  music 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  move  or  march  rythmiciilly  to  the  sounds  of  fine 
music.  The  Kindergarten  games  rest  on  the  imitation  of  what  we 
pen  eive  in  nature  or  occupations^  of  man :  for  instances,  the  fishes,  the 
hare,  t'.3  pigeons,  the  farmer,  the  cobbler,  the  miller,  etc.  In  this 
Froebel  found  out  the  children's  secret  pleasure ;  many  of  the  songs 
accompanying  these  games  have  popular  airs." 

Return  home  I  would  not,  although  my  parents  desired  it  greatly ; 
for  in  that  case  all  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten  would 
have  been  in  vain.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  von  Buhlen, 
who  wanted  me  to  go  to  Stock  well,  but  afier  investigaiion  I  found 
the  people  there  not  yet  ready  for  the  work.*  INIeanwhile  I  spent 
all  my  spare  time  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  in  the 
British  Museum ;  in  the  latter  the  library  was  my  chief  attraction. 

At  last  I  received  an  offer  from  the  family  of  t'le  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Lord  Den  man,  sister-in-law  of  Lord  Macaulay.  I 
was  required  to. teach  French,  German,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Litera* 
ture,  the  elementary  branches,  drawing,  modeling,  music,  calisthenics, 
dancing,  dress  making,  millinery,  cooking,  and — Kindergarten.  I 
hesitated  on  account  of  all  these  varied  requirements.  After  a 
visit  to  this  family,  who  owned  a  beautiful  coimtry-seat  in  Kent, 
I  decided  to  accept,  and  never  regretted  hnving  done  so;  for  I 
truly  found  a  home  among  highly  intelligent,  refined  people  with 
expanded  views,  and  every  facility  I  could  wish  for  in  regard  to 
carrying  out  tlie  Kindergarten  system.  The  mother  of  the  family 
became  my  teacher  in  English — not  in  the  gramma?-,  but  in  the 
** natural**  way.  Sundays  she  and  I  read  also  a  clia{)tcr  from 
the  Bible  to  each  other,  she  the  German,  /  the  English.  In  the 
evenings  she  oflen  read  to  us,  when  we  had  no  company,  biojrraphies 
of  great  and  good  men  and  women.  I  had  the  fullest  swing  to  carry 
out  my  Kindergarten  ideas  with  ever  so  m^ny  big  and  litt  e  children ; 
ti*o  mothers  and  children  from  the  neighborhood  came  to  us;  I 
explained  and  talked  to  the  former  and  worked  with  all.  The  Park 
and  garden  allowed  us  to  do  ideal  work.  We  had  a  music- room,  a 
play-room,  a  modeling-room,  a  study-room.  Saturday  mornings  the 
pantry  and  kitchen  were  our  domain ;  we  had  a  special  garden  and 
animals ;  also  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  which  we  continually 
increased.     Together  with  the  older  members  of  the  family,  I  took 

*  Twelve  years  later,  in  September,  1874,  the  BrUish  and  Foreign  School  Society  eift* 
gaged  MisB  Eleanor  Ueemvartfor  Uie  Inlant  School  of  theStockweli  Training  College. 
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again  lessons  in  drawing,  and  in  tlie  French,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan- 
gdages ;  also  in  music  and  dancing  (the  so-called  Spanish  exercises 
tanght  by  Madame  Michaud).  One  of  the  Queen's  sergeants  gave  us 
^  drilling  lessons."  In  the  winter,  on  certain  evenings  we  were 
sewing  clothes,  etc.,  for  the  poor,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  we  visited 
the  sick  and  old,  bringing  them  food  or  clothes,  often  readipg  to  them 
tix>m  the  Bible. 

In  1862  the  Misses  Praetorius,  Heinrich  Hoffmann,  and  myself 
exhibited  the  Kinder<;arten  material  and  work  together  in  the  I^on- 
dbn  International  Exhibition ;  each  of  us  had  undertaken  to  provide 
certain  work,  and  I  had  my  part  executed  by  my  little  pupils.  I 
instructed  the  older  children  of  the  family  entirely  for  several  years, 
until  the  eldest  daughter  married  and  the  younger  children  had  out- 
grown the  Kindergarten  age, — and  then  my  love  for  the  Kindergarten 
allowed  me  no  longer  to  stay.  In  this  family  I  often  met  IVfr.  James 
Nasmythf^the  inventor  of  the  stenm-hammer,  also  well  known  as 
artist  and  astronomer.  It  was  a  grand  treat  to  visit  his  most  artisti- 
cally arranged  house!  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  greatly  interested 
n  the  Kindergarten  method.  We  often  saw  Lord  Brougham's  family, 
and  his  grandchildren  were  year  afier  year  my  pupils  for  weeks. 

On  going  up  to  London,  I  found  by  invitation  a  home  with  some 
beloved  friend?*,  the  family  of  the  well-known  physician.  Dr.  A. 
Henriques.  Through  them  I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
first  Jewish  families — the  A.  Goldsmids.  Here  I  met  Sir  Moses 
Montftfiore,  the  Waleys,  Sir  David  Solomon  (ooce  Lord  Mayor  of 
London).  The  only  daughter  of  this  family  became  my  pupil  for 
years,  and  through  her  I  was  introduced  in  the  family  of  Baron 
Meyer  Rothschild.  The  greater  part  of  my  time  I  devoted,  how- 
ever, to  Kindergarten  work,  assisting  kindergartners,  giving  them 
instruction  and  advice  without  price,  in  person  and  by  letter^visit- 
ing  schools  and  asylums,  and  doing  charitable  work,  also  taking  up 
old  and  new  studies.  I  took  up  modeling  again  under  Prof.  Miller 
of  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art,  who,  conjointly  with  others, 
tried  to  persuade  me  to  give  up  Kindergarten  and  become  an  artist. 
But — it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  up  what  was.  so  to  speak,  my 
second  nature.  My  one  object  was  to  do  the  be^t  work  possible  in 
the  Kindergarten,  knowing  how  much  mediocrity  there  was,  and 
seeing  with  dismay  how  little  true  Kindergarten  education  was 
understood.  I  saw  a  difficulty  arising  in  not  having  true,  thoroughly- 
educated  and  trained  kindergartners  who  would  be  able  to  train  and 
teach  others. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  I  left  England  and  went  to  Hamburg,  where  I 
35 
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became  acquainted  with  Madame  Johanna  Gold^ichmidt,  mother-in-law 
of  Jenny  Lind,  and  1  was  her  guest  during  several  months,  giving 
instruction  in  the  Froebel  [Jnion,  of  which  she  was  President,  and 
visiting  the  Kindergartens  of  the  cit  j.  She  desired  very  much  that 
I  should  connect  myself  permanently  with  the  Union ;  but  I  had 
promised  already  to  Froebel's  widow  to  become  a  oo-worker  and 
partner  with  her,  and  to  conduct  her  training-class  for  kindergartners, 
which  she''  considered  to  be  my  chief  calling.  Whilst  doing  this, 
Madame  Goldschmidt  planned  that  I  should  give  one  model  lesson 
each  day  alternately  in  one  of  her  Kindergartens.  But  all  this  was 
frustrated.  For,  when  visiting  my  parents,  I  fell  desperately  ill  with 
a  nervous  fever,  and  all  idea  of  work  had  for  the  time-being  to  be 
given  up.  When  I  was  strong  enough  to  resume  my  work  I 
thought  of  starting  a  Kiadergarten  in  Schwerin,  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  I  wrote  an  article  on  the 
system  which  was  presented  to  the  chief  councillor  of  the  consistory^ 
who  seemed,  however,  neither  to  know  nor  to  care  much  about  the 
matter,  and  I  was,  in  brief,  informed  that  Froebel's  ideas  were  too 
liberal,  etc.,  and  that  my  plan  of  opening  such  a  Kindergarten  would 
neither  receive  support  nor  consideration.  So  I  shook  off  once  more 
the  dust  from  my  feet  and  turned  my  back  on  Mecklenburg. 

Kindergarten   Work  in  LiibecL 

In  a  visit  to  my  sister  in  Liibeck,  I  succeeded  in  persuading  her 
to  engage  for  her  children  a  kindergarten-nurse,  a  pupil  of  the 
Frcebel-Union  in  Hamburg.  By  conversation  I  interested  a  few  of 
the  Lubeck  people,  and  not  long  after  I  opened  a  Kindergarten, 
although  teachers,  clergymen,  and  physicians  declared  openly  tliat 
they  would  be  my  opponents.  This — and  also,  that  others  had 
tried  before  me  and  failed,  only  stimulated  me  more  to  gain  the 
point!  When  I  received  permission  from  the  magistrate  it  was 
under  the  condition  not  to  call  it  **  Kindergarten."  To  this  I  adhered 
only  as  long  as  my  Kindergarten  was  not  an  established  &ct.  The 
President  of  the  School  Council,  an  old  friend  of  my  fether's, 
informed  me  briefly  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Kindergarten 
mode  of  education,  and  would  in  no  way  further  or  aid  my  object. 
I  opened  in  October  with  only  seven  children,  and  at  Christmas  I  had 
twenty-two  children  in  my  Kindergarten,  and  in  June  the  number 
had  increased  to  fifty-five  children.  I  had  four  beautiful  rooms  and  a 
garden  with  a  large  tent,  under  which  in  summer  we  worked  and 
played.    The  mothers  visited  the  Kindergarten  daily  in  turn. 
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IRndergarUn-trmned  Nuru$* 

Besides  kindergartners  I  trained  young  girls  for  the  nursery.    The 
latter  had  been  carried  out  under  Madame  Goldschmidt's  direction 
for  yoRrs  in  the   Hamburg  Froebel  Union.     Madame  Goldschmidt 
urged  at  the  General  Educational  Union  the  necessity  of  training 
young  girls  to  go  into  fomilies  as  hand  maidens  to  mothers,  and  spe* 
cified  the  differences  of  thi$  training  from  that  for  training  kinder^ 
gartners,  but  said  ^  all  must  be  on  Froebers  principles,**  which  were 
identical  for  nurseries  and  Kindergartens,  with  differences  of  appli- 
cation in  each.    In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Wm.  Walker,  in  an  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten  Association,  held  in  Man-' 
Chester,  on  the  Nursery  Influence,  said :  ^^  The  true,  real  nurses  have 
to  be  made.     Trained  nurses  for  sick  people  are  trained  in  a  special 
training  institution.      Where  is  the  institution  for  training  nurses  for 
the  children  of  our  gentlefolk?     I  do  not  merely  advocate  the  Kin- 
dergarten system,  but  let  me  say  that  where  there  is,  in  the  midst  of 
a  poor  population,  a  well-conducted  Kindergarten,  the  poor  man's 
child  has   a  wiser,  more  scientific,  more  natural,  happy,  and  useful 
nursery  than  is  found  in  many,  a  rich  man's  house.     There  one  may 
find  young  girls  who  have  been  taught  and  trained  in  those  common- 
sense  subjects,  and  those  wise  and  patient  modes  of  dealing  with 
children,  the  want  of  which  has  been  a  perpetual  loss  to  those  we 
most  love.      But  not  only  shotild  there  be  training-schools  for  nurses 
and  governesses,  but  such   an   amount  of  pecuniary  renumeration 
should  be  offered  as  will  command  a  better  class  of  girls ;  for  whiUi 
warehouses  and  shops  can  offer  high  wages  and  more  liberty  we  can 
only  have  the  residuum  of  young  females  from  which  to  select  those 
who  are  to  join  in  sowing  seeds — ^and  what  seeds  ?     Seeds  which  will 
develop  a   harvest  of  good  or   bitter  fruit  in  the  hearts  and  livei 
of  our  children.     So  long  as  we  pay  our  nurses  and  governesses  as 
little  or  less  than  we  pay  our  cooks,  or  the  coachman  who  cares  for 
our  horses,  or  the  gardener  who  supplies  our  table  with  flowers, — how 
can  we  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  pei*sons  fit  and  capable  to 
tend  those  nobler  and  more  tender  plants  which  are  growing  up 
around  our  hearths  ?     This  then  is  what  is  wanted,  that  mothers  shall 
take  a  higher  view  of  their  work  and  their  helpers,  and  that  nurses 
shall  be  selected,  educated,  and  raised  to  a  higher  sense  of  their  work, 
and  be  better  paid,  and  thus  take  their  proper  and  legitimate  statioa 
as  the  deputy  mother.** 

In  November,  1868, 1  went  as  Delegate  to  the  Women's  Conven- 
tion in  Berlin,  in  company  with  my  old  friends  Madame  Johanna 
Goldschmidt  and  Madame  Emilie  Wiistenfeld.      There  I  made  the 
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acquaintance  of  Max  Ring,  Berthold  Auerbauch,  Schultze  Delitsch, 
Louise  BUchner,  Jenny  Hirsch,  Bertha  Mejer,  Lina  Morgenstom, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doggett  of 
Chicago,  Fran  Doctor  Elise  Lindner  (a  mutual  friend  of  John  Kraug 
and  the  Baroness  Marenholtz,  and  a  prominent  propagator  of  the 
Kindergarten),  Madame  Thielow,  daughter  of  Diesterweg,  Augusto 
Schmid,  Aiigiiste  von  Weyrowitz,  and  others.  I  here  also  met  my 
aunt,  Am^Iy  Boelte,  again  after  many  years. 

During  the  French  war  we  had  in  my  Kindergarten  a  fair  of  kin- 
dergarten work  done  by  iifty-six  children  from  three  to  seven  years 
old;  the  gains,  SlOO,  were  destined  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wounded  on  both  sides.  The  children  also  were  busy  in  pulling  old 
linen  into  threads  for  the  wounded.  The  Kindergarten  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  President  of  the  School  Council  was — before  a  year 
bad  passed—one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  but  approve  of  the  Kindergarten ;  and  the  clerg}'men  and 
physicians  also  became  our  best  advocates. 

My  entire  work  in  Ltibeck  proved  very  successful.  The  people 
of  LUbeck  adhere  strongly  to  their  old  habits  and  customs,  and  are 
mostly  in  all  they  do,  thorough ;  therefore,  without  any  interference 
from  any  of  the  parents,  ^ho  one  and  all  manifested  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  whatever  I  did,  T  could  go  on  gradually  in  my  work — and 
(hat  made  my  success!  The  LUbeck  people  are  very  "matter  of 
fact"  people,  and  the  children — as  a  rule — lived  not  in  fairy-land  as 
I  had  done  during  childhood.  I  resolved  to  develop  their  Fense  for 
the  beautiful  as  much  as  possible,  to  awaken  their  imagination  and 
inventive  powers  to  a  certain  degree.  They  soon  gi^ew  to  be  them- 
selves the  sweetest  flowers  in  this  little  paradise  I  had  created  for 
them.  When  Madame  Froebel  came  to  visit  me,  she  exclaimed  with 
tears  in  her  eyes :  "  Oh,  that  Froebel  had  known  you — could  have 
seen  your  work ;  you  are,  in  truth,  his  spiritual  daughter."  I  shall 
never  forget  these  word-? ;  they  have  strengthened  me  many  tim-s, 
and  raised  me  above  what  was  sometimes  hard  to  contend  with. 

By  and  by  I  was  obli<];ed  to  start  an  elementary  class — an  inter- 
mediate between  Kindergarten  and  School.  If  the  children  were 
naughty  at  home  there  was  no  greater  punishm^^nt  than  to  be  kept  at 
home,  or  to  communicate  it  to  me.  Once  a  little  boy  was  asked  by 
his  mother :  "Why  are  you  not  as  good  at  home  as  you  are  in  the 
Kindergarten  ?"  He  smiled  and  said  :  **0h,  but  there  is  Tante  Marie 
(thus  the  children  called  me)  and  I  cortld  not  be  naughty  with  her/" 
Another  child,  who  once  at  home  did  not  speak  the  truth,  when 
questioned,  said :  ^  I  must  say  the  right  thing  to  Tante  Marie,  for 
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she  looks  so  straight  into  my  eyes  that  I  know  she  sees  my  heart ; 
and  then,"  he  added  in  a  whisper,  *^  the  never  Mcoids  me  I  ^  Blessed 
little  heart !  If  there  were  lesjs  scolding  and  more  love  in  the  nurse- 
ries we  would  not  know  such  a  thing  as  an  untruth  in  the  little  onea* 

Excurtiont — Chr%$tma$  FestivaL 

Sometimes  I  made  excursions  with  a  certain  nnmher  of  the 
children,  which  not  only  gave  pleasure,  but  without  their  perceiving 
it,  a  great  deal  of  infraction  and  training  was  derived.  At  Christmas 
the  children  invited  their  parents  and  presented  them  with  little  self- 
made  gifts  hung  on  a  Christmas  tree. 

The  first  time  that  I  held  this  festival  I  asked  a  clergyman  who 
seemed  to  have  some  interest  in  our  work  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
assembled  parents,  and  offer  a  prayer  for  the  children  fitted  for  the 
occasion.  He  replied,  saying  that  **  lie  did  not  know  enough  as  yet 
of  the  system."  I  taught  the  children  then  to  sing  a  little  '^thanks- 
giving,"  and  put  in  verse  a  few  words,  in  which  they  addressed  their 
parents,  telling  them  of  their  love  and  offering  their  little  gifts.  It 
was  a  touching  scene  that  followed,  each  mother  and  father  kissing 
their  child.  About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Madame 
Fro&bel  in  which  she  said :  *^  In  the  winter  when  Frosbel  lectured  in 
Hamburg,  and  trained  hb  pupils  in  the  different  courses,  he  went  at 
Christmas  to  Liebeuritein  where  I  then  was  training  some  kinder- 
gartuers  and  also  conducted  a  kindergarten.  Frosbel  arrived  the 
evening  before  Christmas  eve,  and  allowed  himself  no  recreation,  but 
was  all  day  busy  in  arranging  some  little  gifls  for  all,  children  and 
adults.  Christmas  eve,  when  the  children  entered,  they  were  received 
with  a  song;  and  the  room,  otherwise  so  simple,  now  ornamented 
with  garlands  and  lights,  was  surprisingly  beautiful.  After  the  fes- 
tival we  walked  through  the  village  to  partake  of  the  festivity  in 
another  family.  During  the  Holidays  Froebel  was  occupied  daily 
rluriiig  the  mornings ;  the  evenings  he  passed  in  the  family  circle* 
On  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  so  that 
he  might  begin  his  instruction  at  once  in  the  new  year.  These  dayi 
in  Marienthal  are  a  lasting,  beautiful  remembrance.  Frcebel  was 
grateful  for  every  little  gift,  and  he  cared  for  each  member  of  the 
family  with  the  greatest  attention.  You  may  easily  imagine  that 
these  seasons  are  very  desolate  for  me,  and  particuhirly  now,  when  I 
am  alone.  I  am  almost  afraid  of  such  times.  Yet  hitherto  all  has 
been  well,  and  I  will  not  worry  about  it  I  have  the  knowledge  of 
having  aided  through  my  work  to  increase  the  Christmss  joy  in  soma 
fiunilies,  and  this  knowledge  should  help  to  make  me  glad.* 
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Mrs.  Maria  Kraiis  Boelte's  Pergonal  Reminiscences  of  Elindeiv 
garten  work  closes  with  her  engagement  in  Lubec  in  1871.  On  the 
death  of  her  father  in  that  year,  her  thoughts  turned  with  irresist- 
ible bias  to  the  United  States  as  the  most  suitable  field  for  the  new 
education.  To  this  field  Froebel  himself  had  looked  for  an  escape 
from  the  cruel  interdict  of  the  Prussian  government  on  the  Kinder- 
gaiten  in  1851,  and  at  an  earlier  date  in  his  Education  of  Man,  had 
pointed  to  German  emigration  to  America  as  the  means  of  spread- 
ing sound  principles  of  human  culture  over  a  Continent. 

In  1870  Miss  Boelte's  attention  had  been  attracted  to  an  article 
bj  Frau  Lindner  of  Berlin,  in  the  "  Cornelia,"  a  magazine  for  home 
education,  on  FroeheCt  Method  of  JEducation  in  America^  based  on 
the  report  of  Gen.  Eaton,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  that  jean  In  that  Beport  reference  was  made  to  a  volu- 
'minous  paper  prepared  in  the  office  by  one  of  the  Commi8sioner'^ 
assistants,  which  included  ^  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Kindergartens.''  Tiiat  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Kraus,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  1868,  to  strengthen  the  positions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  his  Special  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  that  report  the  Kindergarten,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  home  and  the  school,  as  continuing  the  work  of  nurture 
and  development,  and  beginning  the  work  of  instruction  on  the  act- 
ual inspection  and  perception  of  real  objects,  was  made  the  basis  of 
a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  District.  Mr.  Kraus  inquiries 
covered  the  whole  field  of  early  training,  the  Infant  School, 
the  supplementary  agencies  for  orphan  and  neglected  children, 
and  particularly,  all  institutions  based  on  the  views  of  Pes- 
talozsiy  Diesterweg,  and  Froebel.  Of  this  disciple  of  the  Diesterweg- 
Pestalozzian  School  we  hope  to  give  an  account  in  a  future  journal.   . 

Out  of  that  article  in  the  *  Cornelia '  sprang  a  correspondence  in 
which  the  hearts,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  two  persons  became  so 
deeply  interested,  that  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  the  estab* 
lishroent,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1873,  of  the  Normal  Train- 
ing Kindergarten,  and  its  associated  model  classes,  of  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  an  account.  In  the  developement  of  this 
veritable  Froebelian  Institute,  Prof.  Kraus,  and  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte 
have  worked  in  full  accord,  against  difficulties  and  hindrances 
which  would  have  appalled  spirits  less  determined,  and  against  the 
itrongest  temptations  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  natural 
endowments  and  special  knowledge  for  all  candidates  for  their 
diplomas. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tlie  Model  Kindergarten^  which  constitutes  the  germ  ftnd  the  basis 
of  tlie  Normal  Seminary  for  the  training  of  Kindergartners,  conducted 
by  Prof.  John  Kraus  and  Mrs.  Maria  Krnus  Boelte;  at  7  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City,  was  opened  in  October,  1872.  At  the 
stinie  time  Mrs.  Kmus  (Maria  Boelte)  invited  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren to  a  c<mference,  in  which  she  explained  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Kindergarten,  and  pointed  out  the  ways  in  which  tl»ey  could 
apply  the  same  principles  in  the  nursery,  and  co-operate  with  her  in 
their  own  homes  and  with  each  other,  to  realize  the  best  results  of 
child  culture.  Similar  conferences  were  subsequently  held,  and  con- 
stitute now  a  feature  of  the  institution  known  as  the  Mot  furs'  Class, 

As  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten  were  of  different  ages  (from 
three  to  seven  years)  and  in  different  stages  of  development,  they  were, 
from  the  first,  grou|>ed  in  several  divisions;  and,  as  the  same  causes 
continue  to  operate,  there  are  now  three  recognized  divisions — groups 
with  material  and  occupation  suitable  to  each.  As  the  older  children 
passed  out  of  the  Kindergarten  age  and  its  appropriate  treatment,  the  in- 
tuitional instruction  which  belongs  to  the  elementary  school  was  intro- 
duced, and,  by  degrees,  the  two  additional  groups — the  Intermediate 
Class,  and  Elementary  Class — were  formed,  and  now  constitute  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  Seminary,  which  includes  children  from  the  age  of 
three  (and  a  few  even  younger,  the  babies  of  the  house)  to  ten  years.  It 
has  been  the  wish  of  the  founders  to  give  to  these  advanced  classes  the 
special  character  of  the  School  Garden,  as  developed  by  Dr.  Schwab. 

From  the  start,  the  training  of  women  for  Kindergarten  work  as 
teachers,  mothers,  and  nursc^s,  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  founders. 
A  Training  CIom  for  Kindergartners  was  opened  in  1873,  and  has  been 
maintained  in  great  efhciency  through  each  year  since.  In  1880  a  class 
for  Nurses  was  announced ;  so  that  at  this  date  we  have  in  New  York 
the  facilities  of  the  best  Kindergarten  work  in  all  stages  of  the  child's 
development,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  preparation  and  demonstratioa 
of  school  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  same. 

Th€  normal  Kindergarten. 

No  Nonnal  School  can  do  even  moderately  good  work  in  its  legitimate 
sphere,  and  especially  in  training  its  pupils  in  methods  of  primarj 
teaching,  unless  it  has  a  well  organized  model  school  of  several  classes 
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in  immediate  conuection,  and  entirely  under  control  of  the  normal 
director.  Without  such  model  classes  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason 
why  normal  schools  should  exist.  They  should  be  professional  or 
nothing;  and  they  cannot  be  professional  in  any  fair  sense  or  measure 
unless  they  have  such  means  of  giving  the  best  faciUties  for  illustra- 
tion and  practice  of  the  piiuciples  taught. 

What  is  said  here  about  Normal  Schools  in  general  with  Model 
Schools,  may  just  as  well  be  applied  to  a  Training  School  for  Kinder- 
gartens in  connection  with  the  M<xlel  Kindergarten.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  broad  difference  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  School ;  for 
each  has  a  different  aim,  and  is  conducted  according  to  diiferent 
methods.  Thoughtful  parents  are  sufficiently  aware,  how  detrimental 
premature  schooling  is  to  the  sound  development  of  body  and  mind; 
how  it  destroys  all  the  freshness  and  pleasure  of  learning.  Tlie  health- 
ier the  child  is,  the  more  its  life  manifests  itself  in  untiring  activity. 
Play  is  the  child^s  natural,  earnest  existence  ;  in  play  it  develops  best 
and  most  naturally  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind.  All  the  positive 
result  that  ciiu  be  ex])ected  from  the  Kindergarten  is  '*pbiy."  In  a 
true,  genuine  Kindergarten  we  have  demonstration,  that  children,  in 
their  earliest  i)lays  can  be  guided  into  order  which  shall  be  cultivating 
to  their  whole  nature,  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  physical. 
Thus  the  child  early  learns  and  improves  among  its  companions.  The 
desire  to  imitate,  this  useful  clement  in  the  child's  constitution,  finds 
ample  scoi>e  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  is  called  into  exercise  without 
over-straining  or  fatiguing  the  faculties.  The  true  Kindergarten  renders 
helps  at  the  right  time,  and  at  the  right  i>oint  in  the  chiUrs  nurture. 
It  i)roposes  formation  instead  of  reformation,  prevention  instead  of 
cure.  It  utilizes  human  energies,  instead  of  crushing  them ;  it  induces 
activity,  instead  of  restraining  it.  It  develops  order,  instead  of  forc- 
ing it.  It  creates  appetite,  instead  of  cramming  it.  It  w^orks  in  harmony 
with  nature's  laws,  instead  of  antagonizing  them. 

Th^  Model  Kindergarten  and  Classes, 

The  Kindergarten  proper  comprises  three  divisions,  and  the  elemen- 
tary department  three  classes,  arranged  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
children,  as  follows: — 

Kindergarten,  III.  Division,  for  children  from  three  to  four  years  old. 

Kindergarten,  II.  Division,  for  children  from  four  to  five  years  old. 

Kindergarten,  I.  Division,  for  children  from  five  to  seven  years  old. 

Intermediate  Class,  for  children  from  six  to  seven  years  old. 

Advance<l  Class,  for  children  from  seven  to  eight  years  old. 

Elementary  Class,  for  children  from  eight  to  ten  years  old. 

The  children  of  the  intc^rmediate  and  advanced  classes,  almost  with 
out  exception,  have  gone  through  a  regular  course  in  the  Kindergarten. 
There  are,  in  fact,  children  in  the  advanced  and  elementary  classes 
who  entered  the  Kindergarten  four,  five,  and  six  years  ago. 
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There  is  unity  in  the  plan  npon  which  the  education  during  those 
seven  years  is  conducted  in  this  institute.  At  three,  a  cliild  enters 
the  lowest  division,  a  few  even  before  that  age.  Here  the  work  of  the 
Kintlergarteu  '*<«  more  that  of  a  mother,  with  all  the  freedom  of  the 
nui-scry.  The  very  best  Kindergarten  is  the  home,  with  the  mother 
at  the  he:ul,  first  properly  trained  for  her  task.  **Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus' 
Kindergarten  is,  indeed,  a  glorified  nursery,  introducing  tlie  children 
into  wider  companionship  and  more  artistic  play  than  the  mother's 
nursery  can  do,  or  should  try  to  do,  even  when  that  is  the  best.  It  is 
the  next  stage  of  the  child's  education,  whose  necessity  is  indicated 
by  its  desire  when  it  is  about  three  yeai-s  old,  to  break  out  of  that 
sacred  precinct,  and  find  more  and  varied  objects." 

In  tlie  room  occupied  by  the  first  and  second  divisions,  stand  a  num- 
ber of  tables,  cane  chairs  and  l>enches  in  height  befitting  the  little 
people  for  whom  they  are  destined. 

The  smallest  children  arc  also  from  time  to  time  hapjuly  engaged  in 
playing  with  heaps  of  sand  on  large  tin  trays — just  as  children  play 
at  the  sea-side,  scooping  it  out,  making  mounds,  with  trenches  round 
them,  etc.  These  sand  heaps  afford  an  imn^nse  amount  of  innocent 
amusement,  not  altogether  unaccompanied  with  instruction.  Altogether 
it  gives  full  swing  to  the  little  ones  to  live  out  the  inborn  instinct  of 
'* digging  in  the  ground."  Sometimes  **  make-believe  gardens"  are 
laid  out  with  cut  flowers,  leaves,  branches,  the  flower-beds  being 
trimmed  around  w^th  shells  or  pebbles.  Mountains  nnd  ponds  are 
made;  the  latter  are  enlivened  with  toy-fishes,  ducks,  and  boats. 
Seeds  arc  also  sown  in  boxes  filled  with  earth,  and  tended  until  grow- 
ing into  plants;  birds,  fishes,  and  other  pets  are  taken  care  of.  Pic- 
tures, songs,  conversations  and  games  lead  the  children  to  a  further 
acquaintance  with  nature.  By  means  of  seeds,  straws,  papers,  balls, 
blocks,  and  other  material  they  become  acquainted  with  number,  form, 
color  and  size. 

The  large  hall,  which  serves  also  for  a  play-room,  is  the  work-room 
of  Division  I.  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Division  III.  of  the  Elementary 
Class,  consisting  of  children  between  five  and  seven  years  old.  The 
plants,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  filled  with  natural  ol)jects,  show  that 
here  the  children  are  made  still  more  acquainted  with  nature;  nnd  the 
occupations  and  gifts  decorating  the  walls,  not  only  indicate  the  pro- 
gress of  each  occupation,  but  give  an  illustration  of  the  entire  method. 
Each  child  has  for  itself  flowers  and  vegetables  to  tend,  growing  in 
flower-pots  or  boxes.  The  children  have  in  common  a  garden-plot. 
In  the  cabinet  are  found  over  eighty  different  kinds  of  wood;  as  well 
as  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  grains,  bulbs,  stones,  shells,  insects,  eggs, 
feathers,  birds'  nests,  and  other  real  objects. 

The  square  net-work  w^hich  is  found  on  all  the  tables  and  black* 
boards  in  this  department  is  of  particular  importance,  and  necessary 
for  the  more  advanced  and  sometimes  quite  complicated  forms  of  the 
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gifts  w)iic]i  are  here  carried  out;  here,  also  the  occupations  are  much 
dcvdo])c(l,  deiuaiuUng  ut  this  stage  greater  exactness.  Among  these 
we  tiiid  paper-intertwining,  pupcr-cutting  and  mounting,  as  geometrical 
exercises;  also  free-cutting,  and  pea-work,  which  is  so  important  for 
the'knowledgeof  forms,  and  particularly  instructive  for  the  conditions 
of  the  axis  of  the  geometrical  figures;  and  clay-work,  the  fore-runner 
of  future  modeling;  also  double-weaving  and  paper-folding  of  the 
triangular,  hexagonal,  and  circular  forms. 

The  multiplicity  of  color  in  this  department  strikes  the  eye  at  once. 
The  large  safe  contains  many  specimens  of  the  children's  work,  which, 
as  mod  el- forms,  are  the  ornament  of  evcrj'  Kindergarten.  These  serve 
also  to  preserve  some  of  the  early  indications  of  aptitude  for  future 
occupations — the  hatter,  cobler,  jwttcrer,  architect,  sculptor,  etc.  The 
leaves  worked  in  clay  disclose  many  practical  lessons  in  botany. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  room  the  real  life  of  the  Kindergaiten  is 
concentrated ;  here  everything  assists  to  produce  the  best  work.  Here 
all  the  children  assemble  in  the  morning  for  the  oj)ening  exercises, 
which  consist  of  a  childlike  prayer  and  morning  song,  here  the  chil- 
dren listen  to  the  story,  or  join  in  the  convei-sati<m,  which  uncon- 
sciously trains  them  to  habits  of  correct  expression  among  themselves. 

Division  III.  of  the  Elementary  Class  separates  from  the  other 
children  for  about  forty  minutes  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  become 
initiated,  according  to  the  natural  method,  in  the  rudiments  of  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  children  of  this  room  take  conjointly  the 
arithmetic  lcss(m,  given  with  blocks,  sticks,  and  other  objects.  The 
luncheon  is  a  feature  turned  into  a  means  of  training  in  social  and 
personal  habits.  The  birthdays  of  the  children,  as  they  occur,  are 
each  celebrated  by  special  work  and  play;  and  the  children  are  led  to 
please  their  friends  by  the  product  of  their  own  industry. 

Christmas,  Valentine's  day,  Washington'-s  birthday,  April-fool's  day, 
Easter,  Froebers  birthday,  and  the  1st  of  May  are  celebrated  each  in  its 
own  chanicteristic  way.  The  i)Oor  are  specially  remembered  by  various 
gifts,  particularly  on  Christmas.  One  of  the  Christmas  festivals  is 
thus  described  by  a  correspimdent  of  I'he  World: 

"  One  of  the  most  charming  school  reunions  of  the  season  was  the  Christ- 
mr.«  celebration  in  the  Model  Kindergarten  of  Professor  and  Mi-s.  Kraus 
in  New  York.  .  .  Thrc>o  large  Christmas  trees  were  filled  with  the 
piesonts  made  by  the  children  for  their  parents  and  friends,  whom  they 
nj^l  invite<l  themselves.  These  arc  two  marked  features  of  tlic  fine  Kin- 
dergarten festival  of  Christmas,  viz  :  It  is  a  feast  that  the  children  pre- 
pare for  their  parents,  and  in  which  they  are  remimk^d  not  to  forget  the 
gK)r.  One  ti*ee  was  ornamented  with  presents  for  the  children  in  the 
ome  of  the  Friendless.     «    *    ♦ 

**  One  of  the  Christmas  trees  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  cheerful  room  of 
the  Kindergarten,  which  was  ornamented  for  the  occasion  with  wreaths 
AiiKi  flowers.  The  children,  from  sixty  to  seventy  in  number,  had  been 
ei.tertjiined  on  the  se<-ond  floor  with  stories  until  the  appointtnl  hours 
eleven  o'clock.  They  then  marched  hand  in  hand,  keeping  time  to  music. 
After  a  short  cliildlike  prayer,  some  Christmas  and  social  songs  were  8UDg> 
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amongst  others  *  0  how  lovely  are  the  ties,'  *  Tender  is  the  meeting,*  etc., 
accompanied  on  the  piano.  Then  follow^  gymnastic  exercises  under  the 
guise  of  play.  Several  movement  games  followed,  representing  different 
trades  and  occupations ;  the  wonls  accompanying  these  games  were  sung 
alternately  in  English,  French,  and  German.  A  so-called  *  quiet  game ' 
followed,  which  teaches  the  children  to  control  themselves,  and  trains  them 
unconsciously  to  politeness,  while  Professor  Kraus  played  very  sweet  chords 
pianissimo  on  the  piano,  and  then  invited  the  chiloren  as  well  as  the  ladies 
of  the  training  cLiss  around  the  piano  for  another  Ciiristnias  song,  viz. : 
*  Silent  Ni^lit,  Holy  Night.'  Then  the  children  distributed  the  presents 
from  the  Christmas  ti-ee  to  their  parents  and  friends.  Once  more  a  circle 
was  formed,  a  song  followed,  and  the  last  tree  was  given  up  to  the  children. 
The  festival  closed  with  a  hearty  good-by  song." 

It  is  seldom  that  an  institute  will  be  found  where  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  children,  of  female  and  male  co-operation,  is  uioro  felt 
than  in  this  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus.  Tlieif  congeniality,  their  perfect 
sympathy  and  harmony  is  felt  everywhere;  and  this  feature  also  char- 
acterizes their  **  Kindergarten  Guide."  Everything  is  not  only  seen 
through  female,  but  also  through  male  lenses,  in  an  educational  point 
of  view.  In  this  connection  we  may  cite  from  a  htter  of  Mr.  John 
Kraiis  to  Miss  Pcubody  in  the  Kindergarten  Mesttewjer  of  April,  1874: 

"  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  that  men  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  early  education  in  this  country.  In  Europe  it  has  become 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  Kindergartens  become  only  a  success,  when 
men  and  women  work  together.  And  why  not?  *  It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,'  said  the  Creator,  and  gave  to  man  and  woman  a  joint  domin- 
ion over  the  earth.  Why  should  not  these  natural,  heaven-appointed  allies 
work  together  in  the  Paradise  of  Childhood?  Pestalozzi  and  rroebel  hav« 
set  an  example  for  all  times  to  come  in  that  direction."     .     .     . 

Intermediate  ami  Elementary  Class. 

The  ornamentation  and  furniture  of  the  room  of  the  first  and  second 
elementary  divisicms  show  that  the  method  is  continued  and  extended. 
Desks  and  tables  adapted  to  other  kinds  of  work,  maps,  globes,  cards 
representing  animals,  birds  and  plants,  and  other  natural  objects, 
attract  attention.  The  manner  of  employing  certain  gifts,  and  the 
extension  and  continuation  of  various  occupations,  are  soon  recognized 
by  the  experienced  eye.  The  pa])er  square,  for  instance,  is  used  in 
folding  for  i)ractical  instruction  in  geometry.  The  forms  of  bodies 
are  represented  in  outline  by  peas  and  sticks,  and  the  bodies  by  clay 
and  wax.  It  gives  pleasure  to  the  children,  after  preliminary  conver- 
sation on  the  single  objects,  to  produce  them  alone  by  the  iielpof  the 
various  material,  and  the  usefulness  of  so  doing  is  obvious;  for  not 
only  do  forms  and  parts  impress  themselves  more  distinctly,  but  the 
relations  of  color  become  clearer.  Thus  the  varying  occupations  assist 
and  heighten  the  conception. 

Natural  history— animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  is  also  here  con- 
tinued and  extended.  Pictures,  models,  or  living  types  are  presented 
to  the  pupils;  the  forms,  magnified,  are  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,, 
and  copied  by  the  pupils  on  slates  and  paper.     The  growth  and  de- 
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velopment  of  shells  give  the  starting-point.  The  attention  is  constantly 
attracted  to  the  gradual  transformations  of  all  that  is  observed  in 
nature,  us  iu  the  fly,  the  silk-worm,  wasp,  mosquito,  grasshopper, 
spider,  tadpole,  and  other  living  things.  Attention  is  also  called  to 
domestic  animals,  the  cat  and  the  dog;  to  mushrooms  and  the  fungus; 
to  roots  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  such  as  serve  for  food ;  to 
vegetables  and  fruit,  the  people  and  their  customs,  and  birds  of  various 
plumage  and  liubits  in  different  countries. 

The  earth  from  which  the  plant  deiivcs  its  nourishment  becomes 
also  an  object  of  interest;  the  difference  of  the  common  garden- 
ground,  the  clay,  chalk,  and  sand,  is  observed,  and  what  use  is  made 
of  clay  for  earthenware  and  china.  Glass-making  becomes  of  interest. 
Many  things  are  told  of  the  city  they  live  in:  of  the  gas,  calciuu),  and 
electric  light — the  substitute  for  daylight;  of  the  furnace,  and  how  it 
warms  the  rooms.  The  dew  and  rain-drop,  hail,  snow-flakes,  frost 
and  ice,  all  become  attractive.  Flowers,  plants  in  general,  and  their 
leaves  in  particular,  are  studied,  stimulating  the  children  to  make  col- 
lections. These  objects  are  not  only  talked  about,  shown,  illustrated, 
drawn  by  the  children,  but,  in  many  cases,  reproduced  in  clay,  which 
assists  in  making  the  ideas  received  better  understood.  A  certain 
classification,  which  the  children  are  held  to  carry  out  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  simplest  gifts  and  occupations  in  the  Kindergarten,  is 
thus  continued  and  extended. 

The  furniture  of  the  schoolroom  leads  them  to  a  knowledge  of  wood 
and  trees.  They  leani  about  slates  and  their  manufacture,  the  mate- 
rial of  paper  and  paper-making,  about  the  rubber,  and  sponge,  and 
similar  articles  of  daily  use.  The  children  also  are  told  of  great  and 
good  men,  whose  names  are  associated  with  their  work.  Not  a  few 
historical  and  geographical  facts  are  closely  connected  with  the  chil- 
dren's own  experience.  All  the  above-mentioned  subjects  assist  and 
serve  to  initiate  and  perfect  the  children  of  this  class  in  the  rudiments 
of  all  knowledge.  Drawing  is  thus  made  the  first  prerequisite  and 
preparation  for  writing.  The  method  of  the  Kindergarten  is  contin- 
ued here,  leading  the  child  to  mathematical  drawing  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  straight  lines.  The  connection  of  all  kinds  of  slanting 
lines,  passing  from  the  comere  of  a  square  standing  **corneiwi8e," 
always  two  and  two  lines  of  the  same  kind,  one  in  the  horizontal  the 
other  in  the  vertical  direction,  from  vithout  and  irifhin,  give,  in  the 
point  they  traveree  each  other,  a  polygon  which  forms  the  interaicdia- 
t\on  to  the  cirrh.  By  further  logical  process  a  series  of  drawing, is 
carried  out  in  the  circular  lines.  This  kind  of  drawing  is  alternate  d 
with  so-called  *Mnventive  drawing,"  consisting  of  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  straight  or  circular  lines,  either  symmetrical  or  representing 
objects,  carried  out  according  to  the  child's  own  idea. 

Of  couree,  the  members  of  the  intermediate  and  elementary  classes, 
have  gone,  almost  without  exception,  through  the  regular  course  in 
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the  Kindergarten.  Thiia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus  are  able  to  sliow  how 
Froebel  intended  to  continue  the  system  of  educational  developmeut 
after  the  Kindergarten,— whose  aim  is  to  enlarge  the  home-education 
of  children  between  tliree  and  seven  years  of  age,  before  the  time 
when  tliey  are  due  at  tlie  school, — with  the  same  material  and  the 
same  method  in  extension.'" 

Training  Class, 

The  instruction  given  to  the  Training  Class  begins  in  October, 
and  ends  in  June  following — embracing  at  least  five  lessons  per  week, 
besides  the  actual  practice  in  the  Kindergarten,  for  all  tlie  working 
portions  of  one  year. 

The  qualitit.'s  and  qualifications  looked  for  in  candidates  for  the 
diploma  of  this  class  are  : 

1.  A  quick  and  responsive  sympathy  with  children — a  real,  genuino 
sympathy,  and  not  simulated. 

a.  A  child  and  motherly  heart— sometliing  which  inspires  the 
feelinic  of  sister  and  mother  for  children,  and  makes  them  happy  in 
tlioir  com])any,  and  gives  a  clear  insight  into  child  nature  and  life  up 
to  the  seventh  year. 

3.  xVn  exact  knowledge  and  spiritual  comprehension  united  with 
dextrous  handling  of  the  Kindergarten  material. 

4.  Sufficient  musical  knowledge  and  vocal  ability  to  sing  well  tho 
little  songs  and  guide  the  plays. 

5.  A    clieerful   humor,     that    can    easily   enter    into    the    child's 


*  Mr.  J,  Krans  has  alrt-ady  nhown,  pome  years  ago,  how  ilie  Kinderparfeii  U  to  be  finally 
developed  in  the  school -garden,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Dr.  £raHniu.<<  Schwab,  at 
Vienna,  who  nayn  in  regard  to  this  subject  :  "  For  more  than  a  centnry,  thinking  ped- 
agogues h:ivc  »>cen  t^ceking  to  embody  the  thought  of  the  (school-garden  in  come  practica- 
ble method.  It  wa»  lying  near,  and  \h  simple  in  itself  ;.  but  they  did  not  8ucceed  in  find- 
ing a  practical  form  for  it.  ...  A  Inindred  year-,  hence  It  will  peem  inexplicable  that 
for  centurieH  there  could  exist  among  cultured  nations  public  schools  with(»ut  school-gar- 
dens, and  thut  in  the  nineteenth  centnry,  communities  and  nations  in  generous  emulation 
could  fumi>h  the  schools  with  all  thini'S  dictati^d  by  common-sense,  and  profit,  and  care, 
except,  in  thousands  of  cases,  an  educational  medium  that  should  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind  of  evi-n  the  common  man.  Sun?ly,  before  fifty  years  shall  have  parsed,  the  school- 
garden  Nvill  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  as  surely  as  drawing,  gymnastics  and  tech- 
nical instruction  for  girls— whose  obligatory  introduction  was  deemed  imi>ossible  forty 
ye.irs  a<:<)— have  found  a  place  in  nur  schools.  The  school-ganlcn  will  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  heart  of  the  child,  nnd  upon  his  character  ;  it  will  plant  in  the  children 
the  love  of  nature,  inculcate  the  love  of  work,  a  generous  regard  for  others,  and  a  whole- 
sonn;  lesthtfic  sense." 

In  regard  to  the  Organic  Link  befufen  Kindergarten  and  School,  Mr.  Kraus  said,  in  the 
discussion  on  the  report  of  the  comniitti-e  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  Boston,  in  1872,  to 
inquire  ii  to  the  form  in  which  Froebel's  principles  maybe  most  efticiently  applied  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  country  pp.  287-11  of  the  Addresses  and  Journal  of  Pr(.ceed- 
ings  of  tlie  National  Educ.tional  Association  Session,  of  the  year  1878,  at  Elmira,  New 
York)  :  "  Kindergarten  education  w.H  have  its  fine  success  only  then,  wlier  the  organic 
link  between  it  and  the  school  is  ere  ited  ;  such  a  link  will  bring  great  advantage  to  the 
school.  iK'cause  the  Kindergarten  itself  gives  security  for  an  all-sided,  natural  training. 
The  school  must  not  be  a  Kindergarten,  and  the  Kindergarten  not  a  school.*' 
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plays,  and  is  not  easily  disturbed  by  occasional  frowardness,  or  real 
shyness. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  members  of  the  class  a  clexir 
conception  of  Froebel's  pedagogic  aim  in  his  several  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, and  to  show  tlie  deep  significance  of  the  child's  natural  play, 
and  breathe  a  tnie  spirit  into  employments  which  become  otherwise 
incomprehensible  mechanism.  Tiie  characteristic  of  Frocbers  method 
of  occui)ying  children  to  their  own  development,  lies  in  permitting 
them  unconsciously  to  bring  forth  a  product  by  their  own  feeble  efforts, 
and  thus  awaken  and  develop  the  germs  of  the  creative  spirit  to 
produce  individual  work,  and  not  mere  imitation. 

To  secure  a  real  fusion  of  learning,  work,  and  play,  the  objects 
arc  not  all  ready  made,  and  enough  only  is  said  or  done,  so  as  to  invitf 
•ome  independent  mental  or  muscular  energy  upon  the  material.  Chil- 
dren's activity  must  be  encouraged,  and  only  so  far  directed,  so  as  to  be 
saved  from  destructiveness,  and  prevented  from  exhausting  itself  into 
languor  and  thoughtlessness.  The  danger  of  the  occupations  of  chil- 
dren degenerating  into  mere  imitation  and  mechanical  routine,  must 
be  obviated,  by  leaving  ample  scope  for  exciting  and  emi)loying  the 
imagination  and  invention,  in  their  own  combination  of  the  male- 
rial. 

Too  much  is  done  in  our  American  Kindergartens,  an<l  tlie  same 
defect  is  noticed  in  most  European  institutions,  with  perfected  pat- 
terns and  elaborated  materials  ;  and  great  efforts  are  made  in  this 
Training  Class  to  teach  its  members  how  to  vary  the  exercises,  encour- 
age clnldren  to  devise  patterns,  and  use,  modify,  and  make  up  the 
material  for  themselves,  each  in  his  own  way.  In  their  published 
circular  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krauii  say  : 

•*  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  the  significance  of  Froebers  system 
consists  in  so  arranging  the  gifts  and  occupations  as  to  encounige  and 
enable  the  child  to  transform  and  recombinc  the  material,  and  thus 
strengthen  by  exercise  his  bod»iy  and  mental  faculties.  Individuality  is 
thus  developed.  Froebel  gives  explanations  how  to  conduct  tl^eir  frames  : 
to  know  them  all  is  quite  a  stud^  ;  to  apply  them  well,  an  art  ;  to  under- 
stand their  full  signineance,  a  science.  No  one  can  master  all  these  details 
without  deep  study,  much  observation,  and  thoughtful  practice.  And 
when  mastered,  the  Kindergartner  deserves  a  rank  and  remuneration  not 
now  accorded  to  her." 

•  Nearly  two  hundred  ladies  have  availed  themselves  of  tlie  oppor- 
tunities in  training  which  this  Seminary  has  offered,  and  hold  its 
diploma.  jMany  of  them  are  now  teachers  of  the  Kindergarten  nietho<l 
in  several  Normal  Schools,  Principals  of  Ladies  High  Schools,  con- 
ductors of  inde|)endcnt  Kindergartens  in  some  of  our  chief  cities, 
ladies  of  education  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  their 
daughters  for  their  own  personal  culture,  sisters  of  charity  and  other 
devoted  women,  to  qualify  themselves  to  conduct  asylums,  and  infant 
•chools  for  neglected  children. 
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HISTORICAL    NOTES. 

The  Boston  Kmd«»rgarten  Training  Class  at  52  Clie^tnnt  street, 
wa<  opened  in  1 868  by  Madame  Kriege  and  her  daugliter.  Miss 
Kriege  was  prepared  for  her  work  in  Germany  by  the  Baroness 
Marenho)z-HuI(>w,  and  taught  succcfS^fnUy  in  New  Yo'k  on  her  first 
arrival  in  America.  For  four  years  thest;  ladies  worked  fjiithfully 
in  Kindergarten  and  Normal  Chiss,  meeting  many  disconragemenfs, 
and  overcoming  many  obstacles ;  they  sowed  good  seed  that  is  bear- 
ing fruit  now. 

On  their  return  to  Germany  in  1872  a  graduate  of  theirs  took  up 
the  work  in  Boston.  Miss  Garland  had  had  long  experience  in 
teaching,  and  found  in  this  new  way  of  educating  young  children  an 
embodiment  of  many  of  her  own  conceptions,  and  the  perfecting  of 
me* hods  she  had  been  groping  for.  Her  work  began  with  two  chil- 
dren, and  the  number  during  the  first  year  was  but  eight 

It  be«  ame  necessary  to  form  a  Normal  Class,  and  among  the 
pupils  wjis  ISIiss  R.  J.  Weston,  who  had  taught  very  succe:^sfully  for 
many  years  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  and  had  always, 
leavened  the  public  school  methods  with  the  Kindergarten  spirit. 
After  her  graduation,  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  Mis^  Weston  as«ocia- 
ted  herself  with  Miss  Garland  in  the  charge  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  Normal  Classes,  t:iking  also  the  special  care  of  the  Advanced 
Kindergarten  class  formed  that  year.  Since  then  the  work  has 
made  steady  projrrcss,  and  the  whole  number  of  pui)ils  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  abcut  fifty. 

77<e  Kindergarten. 

The  Kindergarten  proper  includes  two  division*^;  the  youngest 
children,  usually  three  and  four  years  of  ag^,  chiefly  under  Miss 
Garland's  care ;  the  next  division,  including  children  in  their  second 
Kindergarten  year,  and  from  five  to  a  little  over  six  years  of  age, 
under  the  care  of  an  assistant.  The  Intermediate  or  *<  Connecting 
Class,"  in  which  writing,  reading,  and  written  arithmetic  are  begtin 
while  one  period  is  still  devoted  to  Elindergarten  work,  is  mainly 
under  Miss  Weston's  direction.  The  children  in  this  class  are  over 
•ix  years  of  age. 
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Advanced  Cla$$, 

In  the  advanced  class  the  elementary  studies  are  carried  on,  and 
here  the  children's  powers  of  observation,  thought,  and  expression 
developed  in  the  Kindergarten  are  further  strengthened  and  exer- 
cised by  lessons  in  natural  science;  knowing  throusrh  doing  not 
being  laid  aside  in  any  of  the  classes.  Children  thus  far  have  been 
members  of  this  class  to  the  age  of  twelve.  An  effort  is  made  to 
preserve  unity  throughout  the  work,  and  in  all  grades  to  work  for 
the  development  of  the  three-fold  nature.  In  some  general  exer- 
cises, as  in  the  daily  gymnastics,  and  occasionally  in  games,  all  the 
children  in  the  building  are  brought  together* 

Normal  Class. 

The  normal  class  is  usually  limited  to  twenty  ladies ;  these  are 
chosen  from  among  all  applicants,  according  to  natural  ability  and 
educational  fitness,  determined  by  certain  informal  examinations  or 
t&<its.  The  pupils  are  required  to  devote  seven  months  to  the  study, 
spending  four  afternoons  each  week  in  class  work  and  an  average 
of  two  forenoons  in  the  Kindergarten  department,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  the  free  Kindergartens  of  the  city.  The  course  of 
study  includes,  besides  the  distinctive  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Kindergai ten,  lectures  on  moral  and  religious  culture;  on  hygiene 
and  the  phy.'^ical  needs  of  children ;  on  music  in  its  application  to 
the  Kindergarten ;  and  lessons  in  modelling  and  free  hand  drawing* 

At  the  end  of  their  course  the  students  receive  certificates,  if 
their  course  has  been  sans^actory,  signifying  approval  of  their  work 
during  the  time ;  a  blank  is  left  to  be  filled  in  after  a  year  or  more 
of  service  if  they  prove  themselves  competent  as  Kindergartners. 

Conferences  of  Kindergartners, 

Once  a  month  a  meeting  of  all  the  Kindergartners  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  is  held.  It  has  grown  from  a  very  small  beginning  to 
quite  large  proportions,  its  list  numbering  more  than  eighty  names. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  those  that  have  practical  value  in  the 
work  of  the  teachers,  as :  "  How  can  we  best  cultivate  moral  inde- 
pendence in  children?"  "How  preserve  the  balance  between  spon- 
taneous self-activity  and  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others?'' 

Difficulties  encountered  during  the  month  in  the  guidance  of  the 
children  or  in  the  application  of  Kindergarten  principles  to  work  or 
play,  are  brought  before  these  meetings,  and  the  reflex  influence  of 
the  discussion  has  been  found  of  great  value. 
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mSTOBICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
Mainly  from  Lectnze  bf  Frat  D«Tld  Bom,  PrindpAl  of  GlMgow  Training  College. 


PBOGBB88  IN  8COTLAKD. 

Prof.  Dugabd  Stewabt  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
educators  in  Scotland  to  recognize  in  education  both  a  science  and  an 
art,  resting  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  advocate 
that  teaching  should  be  brought  into  the  curriculum  of  university 
lectures  and  instruction,  and  that  teachers  should  be  treated  as  a  learned 
profession.  In  his  opening  lecture,  as  published  in  the  **  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,**  in  1792,  Prof.  Stewart  remarks: 

The  most  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  two  following:  First,  to 
cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our  nature,  both  speculative  and 
active,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection 
of  wliich  they  are  susceptible;  and.  secondly,  by  watching  over  the 
impressions  and  associations  which  the  n.ind  receives  in  early  life,  to 
secure  it  against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  enga^  its  prepossession  on  the  side  of  truth.  It  Ib  only  upon  a  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  the  mind,  that  a  systematic  plan  can  be  founded 
for  the  accomplishment  of  either  of  these  purposes,  thus  realizing  Milton's 
idea  of  '*that  complete  and  generous  culture,  which  fits  a  man  to  per- 
form justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  oflSces,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 

To  instruct  youth  in  the  lan^ages  and  in  the  sciences  is  comparatively 
of  little  importance,  if  we  are  mattentive  to  the  habits  they  acquire,  and 
are  not  careful  in  giving  to  all  their  different  faculties,  and  all  their  dif- 
ferent principles  of  action  a  proper  degree  of  employment.  Abstracting 
entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers,  how  extensive  and  dim- 
cult  is  the  business  of  conducting  their  intellectual  improvement!  To 
watch  over  the  associations  which  they  form  in  their  tender  years,  to  give 
them  early  habits  of  mental  activitv,  to  rouse  their  curiosity  and  to  direct 
it  to  proper  objects,  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  invention,  to  cultivate 
in  their  minds  a  turn  for  speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  thehr 
attention  alive  to  the  objects  around  them,  to  awaken  their  sensibilities  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for  intellectual 
enjoyment — these  form  but  a  part  of  the  business  of  education;  and  yet 
the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  those  to  whom 
the  instruction  of  youth  is  commonly  intrusted.     ... 

In  whatever  way  we  choose  to  account  for  it,  whether  by  original 
organization,  or  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes  in  very  early  infancy, 
no  fact  can  be  more  undeniable  than  that  there  are  important  oifferences 
discernible  in  the  minds  of  children  previous  to  the  period  at  which,  in 
general,  their  intellectual  education  commences.  There  is,  too,  a  certain 
hereditary  character  (whether  resulting  from  physical  constitution,  or 
caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  situation),  which  appears 
remarkably  in  particular  families.  One  race,  for  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions, is  distinguished  by  a  genius  for  the  abstract  sciences,  while  it  is 
36  &6I 
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deficient  in  vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in  taste;  another  is  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  fancy,  while  it  appears  incapable  of 
patient  attention  or  of  profound  research.  The  system  of  ooucation 
which  is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cases  ought,  undoubtedly,  to 
have  some  reference  to  these  circumstances,  and  to  be  calculated,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  develop  and  to  cherish  those  intellectual  and  active 
principles  in  which  a  natural  deficiency  is  most  to  be  apprehended.   .   .   . 

Thmnaa  Brown,  b.  1778 ;  d,  1820. 

In  1810  Prof.  Brown  succeeded  Prof.  8tewart  in  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  advocated  substantially  the  same  views 
in  his  lectures  published  in  1818. 

There  is  another  art,  however,  to  which  knowledge  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  of  man  is  still  more  important — that  noble  art  which 
has  the  charge  of  training  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  infancy  into 
.all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom  of  maturer  manhood— of  forming 
<of  a  creature,  the  frailest  and  feeblest,  perhaps,  which  Heaven  has  made, 
.the  intelligent  and  fearless  sovereign  of  the  whole  animated  creation,  the 
interpreter  and  adorer,  and  almost  the  representative  of  the  Divinity. 
'The  art  which  performs  a  transformation  so  wondrous,  cannot  but  be 
;admiruble  itself;  and  it  is  from  observation  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  all 
which  is  most  admirable  in  it  is  derived.  These  laws  we  must  follow 
Indeed,  since  thcjr  exist  not  by  our  contrivance,  but  by  the  contrivance 
•of  that  nobler  wisdom,  from  which  the  very  existence  of  the  mind  has 
fiowed;  yet,  if  we  know  them  well,  we  can  lead  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
•even  while  we  follow  them.  And,  while  the  helpless  subject  of  this 
great  moral  art  is  every  moment  requiring  our  aid — with  an  under- 
standing that  may  rise,  from  truth  to  truth,  to  the  sublimest  discoveries, 
or  mav  remain  sunk  forever  in  ignorance,  and  with  susceptibilities  of 
vice  that  may  be  repressed,  and  of  virtue  that  may  be  cherished — can 
we  know  too  'well  the  means  of  checking  what  is  evil,  and  of  fostering 
'what  is  good?  It  is  too  late  to  lie  by,  in  indolent  indulgence  of  affec- 
tion, till  vice  be  already  formed  in  the  little  being  wuiom  we  love, 
tind  to  labor  then  to  remove  it,  and  to  substitute  the  virtue  that  is 
opposite  to  it.  Vice  already  formed  is  almost  beyond  our  power.  It 
is  only  in  the.  state  of  latent  propensity  that  we  can  with  much  rea- 
son expect  to  overcome  it  by  the  moral  motives  which  we  are  capable 
of  presenting;  and  to  distinguish  this  propensity  before  it  has  e^cpanded 
itself,  and  even  before  it  is  known  to  the  very  mind  in  which  it 
exists — to  tame  those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage,  and  to  prepare 
at  a  distance  the  virtues  of  other  years — implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
mental  constitution  which  can  be  accj^uired  only  by  a  diligent  study  of 
the  nature,  and  progress,  and  successive  transformations  of  feeling.  It 
is  easy  to  know  that  praise  or  censure,  reward  or  punishment,  may 
increase  or  lessen  the  tendency  to  the  repetition  of  any  particular  action; 
and  this,  together  with  the  means  of  elementary  instruction,  is  all  which 
is  commonlv  termed  education.  But  the  true  science  of  education  is 
something  mr  more  than  this.  It  implies  a  skillful  observation  of  the 
past,  and  that  long  foresight  of  the  future,  which  experience  and  judg- 
ment united  aiford.  It  is  the  art  of  seeing,  not  the  immediate  effect  only, 
but  the  series  of  effects  which  may  follow  any  particular  thought  or 
feeling,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  combinations — the  art  often  of 
drawing  virtue  from  apparent  evil,  and  of  averting  evil  that  may  rise 
from  apparent  good.  It  is,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
enriching  it,  indeed,  with  all  that  is  useful  or  ornamental  in  knowledge, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  giving  its  chief  regard  to  objects  of  greater 
moment,  averting  evil,  which  all  the  sciences  together  could  not  compen- 
sate, or  producing  good,  compared  with  which  all  the  sciences  together 
are  as  nothing. 
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Prof,  Jardifu,  h.  1743;  tf.  1827,  at  Olasffow. 

In  1774  (Jeorge  Jardine,  a  graduate  of  the  university,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  advanced  views  of  education  held  by  French  writers 
on  the  subject  during  liis  residence  in  Paris,  as  private  tutor  of  a  son  of 
Lord  Bruce,  from  1771  to  1773,  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  at  Glasgow,  and  soon  inaugurated  a  new  method  of  treating  the 
subjects  of  his  professorship ;  and  in  the  course  of  each  year  illustrated 
his  views  of  education,  both  as  a  science  and  art.  and  thus  in  reality  began 
university  instruction  in  Pedagogics.  In  1818  these  lectures  were  pub- 
lished, with  the  title  of  OutUnes  of  a  System  of  PhUosophieal  JBSdueatwn, 
which  were  characterized  by  BlacktoootTa  Mctgaeine  of  that  year  "as 
worthy  of  all  praise."  * 

Prof,  James  Bryce,  A.M,,  of  OUugow, 

In  1828  Prof.  Bryce  of  Scotland,  at  that  date  principal  of  the  academy 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  a  plan  for  a  system  of  national  education  for 
Ireland,  including  hints  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Scotland, 
advocated  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  education  in  the  universities 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  a  letter  printed  in  the  Edttcational  News 
for  March  24,  1883,  Prof.  Bryce  writes: 

In  1828  I  published  a  pamphlet,  in  one  section  of  which  I  advocated 
at  length  the  view,  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  his 
successor,  that  education  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  science  founded  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  urged  that  chairs  should  be  established 
in  the  universities  to  teach  it.  The  work  of  my  friend,  Professor  Pillans, 
to  which  Mr.  Ross  referred,  and  which  advocates  the  same  view  more 
briefly,  was  published  at  the  same  time,  neither  of  us  being  aware  that 
the  other  was  writing  on  the  subject.  This  coincidence  of  view  led  to 
more  frequent  communication  between  us  personally  and  by  letter,  which 
ripened  our  acquaintance  into  intimacy.  My  pamphlet  was  sent  by  a 
common  friend  to  the  late  Lord  Brougham  (then  Mr.  Brougham),  whose 
warm  and  generous  praise  of  it  induced  me  to  call  on  him  the  next  time 
I  was  in  London  (1830).  I  found  that  he  had  been  thinking  long  and 
earnestly  on  the  subject,  and  had  gone  into  it  far  more  profoundly  than 
any  man  I  had  ever  spoken  to. 

About  the  same  time  another  friend,  Mr.  James  Emerson  (afterwards 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant),  to  whom  I  had  given  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet 
when  published,  wrote  me  that  he  had  shown  it  to  Mr.  Wyse,  M.P.  for 
Tipperary,  who  was  preparing  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  national 
education  for  Ireland,  and  who  earnestly  desired  my  remarks,  and  would 
send  me  the  bill  when  printed.  He  did  so;  I  criticised  it  freely;  and  the 
correspondence  soon  led  to  an  intimate  friendship.    Before  Mr.  Wyse 

*  These  lectures  were  reprinted  almost  entire  in  the  Academician^  New  York,  for  1818 
and  1819 ;  and  copious  extracts  were  also  published  in  the  American  Jownal  cf  Bduea- 
iion^  Boston,  in  1827,  by  Prof.  William  Rassell,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Jardine  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  graduated  in  1817,  and  to  whom  he  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  in  his  own 
Lectures  on  Normal  Training.  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  speaks  highly  of  the  Influence  of 
Jardlne's  Outlines  on  American  Education  in  1882. 
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could  get  his  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Stanley  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Derby),  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  established,  by 
aoi  Act  of  the  Executiye,  without  waiting  or  asking  for  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  the  so-called  "  Irish  National  System  of  Education."  and  Mr. 
Wyse  dropped  his  bill. 

An  essential  part  of  my  scheme  was  the  establishment  of  two  or  three 
new  universities  in  Ireland,  each  of  which  should  have  a  chair  of  educa- 
tion. (In  that  portion  of  the  pamphlet  which  dealt  with  education  in 
Scotland,  I  proposed  the  establishment  of  education  chairs  in  all  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  that  a  ticket  for  that  class  should  be  required  for 
the  degree  of  M.A.)  Mr.  Wyse  cordially  and  enthusiastically  adopted 
this  idea,  and  persiatently  advocated  it  in  Parliament  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  and,  in'  every  speech  he  made  on  the  subject,  honorably 
acknowledged  the  source  from  which  he  derived  his  ideas — a  rare  thing 
for  statesmen  to  do.  During  all  this  time  he  and  I  were  in  constant 
communication,  and  working  together  for  our  common  object.  At  length 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  escape  out  of  a  political  difficulty  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  pressure  brought  to  "bear  on  him  by  two  hostile  sects 
(each  of  which  wanted  money  for  a  college  to  suit  its  own  views),  estab- 
lished, not  the  three  universities  we  wanted,  but  three  provincial  colleges, 
without  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  and  without  professorships  of 
education.  The  fact  is,  Peel  was  not  looking  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion at  all.  His  one  object  was  to  satisfy,  as  cheaply  as  he  could,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Had  Mr.  Wyse  remained  in  Parliament,  something  might  probably 
have  been  done  for  education  chairs;  but  soon  afterwards  he  was  sent 
out  to  Greece  as  British  Ambassador,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  up 
his  mantle. 

Jamei  PiUatu,  b,  1795 ;  d.  1867. 

In  the  same  year  (1828)  Prof.  Pillans,  in  1826  Principal  of  the  High 
School  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Science  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  advocated  the  institution  of  a  lectureship  on 
Didactics  in  each  of  the  four  universities.  In  1834  (in  an  article  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevimo  for  that  year,  directed  to  semina- 
ries and  teachers  in  France)  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  these  lecture- 
ships, as  follows: 

A  very  moderate  endowment  would  be  wanted  for  three  of  these, ^one 
at  Edinburgh,  one  at  Glasgow,  and  one  at  Aberdeen ;  St.  Andrews  may 
be  presumed  to  have  ample  powers,  and  funds  too,  for  such  an  object, 
unaer  the  settlement  and  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Bell.  We  are  aware 
that,  even  if  all  this  were  done,  it  would  accomplish  but  imperfectly 
what  the  Prussian  and  French  governments  have  proposed  to  themselves, 
and  have  so  nearly  effected.  ...  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  teaching,  continued  for  four  or  five  months,  illus- 
trated by  constant  reference  to  the  best  schools  of  the  place,  and  by 
employing  the  pupils  as  assistants  in  the  teaching,  could  not  fail  to  diffuse 
correct  notions  and  improved  methods  over  the  country.  To  secure  this 
result  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  make  attendance  on  one  of  these 
courses  imperative  on  every  candidate  for  the  situation  of  a  parochial 
schoolmaster;  and,  considering  the  ^eat  number  of  competitors  for 
every  vacancy,  we  see  no  risk  of  stinUng  the  supply  too  much,  even  as 
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matters  now  are,  and  still  less,  if  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  should 
be  raised.  Parliament  would  do  well  to  imitate  the  continental  govern- 
ments, by  founding  along  with  these  lectureships  a  certain  number  of 
bursaries,  and  encouraging  private  individuals  and  public  bodies  to  do 
the  same.  ...  It  would  be  advisable  to  enjoin  it  upon  these  profes- 
sors or  lecturers,  as  a  branch  of  their  public  dut  v,  to  occupy  part  of  their 
summer  vacations  in  the  business  of  regular  and  svstcmatic  mspection,  a 

Erocess  without  which  no  organization  of  schools,  however  perfect  at 
rst,  can  be  saved  from  speedilv  degenerating.  Supposing  the  whole  of 
Scotland  to  be  divided,  with  reference  to  parochial  education,  into  four 
districts,  corresponding  to  the  four  university  seats,  we  might  easily 
secure  an  efficient  inspection  of  the  parochial  schools  within  a  reasonable 
time.  It  would  be  the  business  of  the  professors,  in  making  their  pro- 
gress among  the  schools,  not  merely  to  visit,  examine,  and  report  on  the 
state  of  each,  but  to  converse  with  the  schoolmaster  on  the  nature  of  his 
duties,  to  point  out  wherein  they  were  ill  done,  and  exemplifv  in  the 
school-room  a  better  method  of  teaching,  to  hold  conferences  of  school- 
masters invited  from  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  to  originate  discussions 
there  on  schoo]  management,  and  to  deliver  on  suitable  occasions  dis- 
courses on  the  various  topics  connected  with  practical  education  and 
scholastic  discipline.  Thus  would  the  present  incumbents,  whose  circum- 
stances prevented  them  from  attending  college,  be  furnished  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  motives  requisite  for  an  able  dischar^  of  their  duties. 
Such  itinerating  lecturers,  invested  with  the  character  of  public  function- 
aries, and  enjoined  by  government  to  report  annually  on  what  they  saw, 
might  be  maide  to  serve  all  the  uses  of  a  traveling  commission  at  much 
less  expense  to  the  country,  while  they  would  exercise,  at  the  same  time, 
a  most  beneficial  influence  in  exposing  abuse,  in  bringing  modest  merit 
into  notice,  in  diffusing  information,  and  stirriug  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
about  an  art  which  had  been  hitherto  very  cpenerally  practiced  with  little 
or  no  understanding  of  its  nature  or  priucipTes,  and  would  thus  facilitate, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  establishment  01  semmaries  for  teachers  on  a 
permanent  footing. 

Professor  Pillans  sought,  from  time  to  time,  an  opportunity  to  prove 
his  faith  by  his  works,  offering  to  give  £5,000  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chair  of  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1862. 
But  the  time  had  not  come  for  a  hearty  response. 

Training  CoUege  Byttem  of  England, 

In  1840  the  Training  College  System  of  England,  based  on  an  extension 
of  the  pupil-teacher  substitute  for  educated  assistants,  was  introduced 
into  Scotland,*  where  a  normal  college  was  organized  in  connection  with 
committees  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church, 
both  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  but  without  meeting  the  demands  of 
higher  elementary  schools  or  of  the  grammar  schools. 

BduecUional  Institute  of  BeoUand. 

In  1847  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  was  formed  "for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  sound  learning,  and  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
education  in  Scotland."  From  the  first  the  Institute  regarded  education 
both  as  a  science  and  an  art.  The  third  resolution  adopted  at  the  prelim- 
inary meeting  is : 

*  For  an  accoant  of  the  Training  CoUq^  of  Scotland  in  IBM,  see  Bamard^a  Amsrican 
Journal  qf  Md%iofM(m,  vol.  vii,  p.  ISO. 
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"  That  in  further  prosecuting  the  object  of  the  Association  it  seems 
expedient  that  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  be 
more  widely  disseminated  among  the  profession  by  means  of  public  lec- 
tures, the  institution  of  libraries,  ana  such  other  means  as  may  after- 
wards seem  advisable." 

A  series  of  lectures  was  given  in  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of  1847-48, 
of  which  Dr.  Schmitz,  formerly  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
says:  **  The  lectures  were  numerously  attended  by  teachers  in  Edinburgh 
and  its  inmiediate  vicinity,  and  the  public  took  considerable  interest  in 
them."  And  Dr.  Gloag  tells  us  these  lectures  "were  not  made  for  pur- 
poses of  a  local  nature  merely,  but  were  chiefly  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  many  of  whom  were  at  the 
time  attending  college  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  been  invited  to  avail,  and 
did  avail,  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  them."  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Middleton,  afterwards  well  known  as  Dr. 
Middleton,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  On  the  days  preceding  the  annual 
meeting  in  September,  special  lectures,  usually  three  in  number,  were 
delivered,  chiefly  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  education.  Among  the  lec- 
turers were  Mr.  Gunn,  High  School,  Edinburgh,  Professor  Pillans,  and 
Dr.  Cunmiing  and  Dr.  Bryce  of  Glasgow.  The  last-named  gentleman 
drew  attention  to  the  necessity  of  basing  both  the  science  and  the  art  of 
education  upon  the  laws  of  the  hunum  mind. 

Meantime  the  College  of  Preceptors,  which  had  been  established  rather 
earlier  (1847)  in  England,  with  like  objects,  was  pursuing  a  course  similar 
to  that  of  the  Institute,  and  sent  delegates  to  the  Edinburgh  meetings. 
Both  bodies  soon  found  that  the  systematic  treatment  of  education  as  a 
science  was  a  work  too  great  to  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  casual 
lecturers,  however  eminent,  and  both  agreed  that  it  was  too  vitally 
important  to  be  neglected.  Accordingly,  in  1851,  a  Committee  of  the 
Institute  drew  up  a  scheme,  which  was  approved  of,  for  "  Lectures  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education."  Want  of  funds  prevented  the 
scheme  from  being  carried  out,  though  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
Institute  had  sought,  in  various  ways,  to  realize  its  views,  and  to  press 
them  for  acceptance  upon  the  Scottish  universities. 

In  his  Presidential  Address  in  1858  Dr.  Brunton  says: 

"  We  must  have  our  Professors  of  Paideutics;  and  we  shall  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  the  education  of  Scotland,  and 
preserve  the  preeminence  that  this  ancient  kingdom  has  held  for  educa- 
tion in  by-past  centuries.  We  must  have  professors.  .  .  .  The  times  are 
favorable  for  the  institution  of  such  chairs.  We  have  a  University  Com- 
mission, who  have  the  power,  if  we  could  induce  to  have  the  will,  and 
impel  them  to  action,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose.  I 
have  some  hopes  that  the  petition  to  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  will 
obtain  a  favorable  answer.  They  will  found  chairs;  and  can  they  found 
any  which  will  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  on  the  education  of  the 
country,  or  will  tend  more  to  elevate  our  profession,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  faculties?  " 

In  accordance  with  these  views  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  com- 
missioners, setting  forth  in  detail  the  necessity  and  the  advantages  of  the 
course  advocated.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  lost;  another  com- 
mission is  now  announced.     Let  us  hope  for  a  favorable  issue.     The 
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memorial  of  1859  is  so  applicable  to  the  situation  that  no  excuse  is 
required  for  InFerting  it,  and  asking  for  it  a  careful  perusal.  Nothing 
better  could  even  now  be  framed. 

JPMUiof^  of  the  EducaUonoU  InstiluU  of  Scotland  to  the  UrdfoeniUeif  Comr 
mistioner^  1859,  in  Jbhvor  of  Chairs  of  Education, 

The  Memorial  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  humbly  showeth: 

I. — That  your  memorialists,  in  the  year  1847,  formed  an  association, 
embracing  a  large  proportion  of  the  leachers  of  bootland  of  various 
Christian  denominations,  to  which  Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
(I8th  May,  1851)  to  grant  a  Royal  Charter  of  incorporation,  under  the 
name  or  style  of  the  JBducational  Institute  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
promotin*;  sound  learning,  of  advancing  the  interests  of  education  in 
Scotland,  and  also  of  supplying  a  defect  m  the  educational  aiTangements 
of  that  country,  by  providing  for  the  periodical  session  of  a  Board  of 
Examiners  competent  to  ascertain  and  certify  the  qualifications  of  persons 
engaged,  or  desiring  to  be  engaged,  in  the  education  cf  youth ;  apd  thereby 
furnishing  to  the  public,  and  to  the  patrons  and  superintendents  of  schools, 
a  guarantee  of  the  acquirements  and  fitness  of  teachers  for  the  duties 
required  of  them,  and  thus  securing  their  efficiency,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  education  in  general. 

II. — That  the^  have  steadily  endeavored,  so  far  as  was  within  their 
pDwer,  to  carry  mto  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  were  incorporated; 
and  have  anhually  granted  diplomas  to  such  young  men,  desiring  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  as  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
and  have  certified  to  their  proficiency  in  those  branches  in  which  they 
were  examined  and  found  competent. 

III. — That  they  have  long  felt,  with  regret,  the  want  of  repilar  trcdning 
in  the  theory  ana  practice  of  education ;  and  one  of  the  objects  specially 
contemplated  by  them  in  forming  the  Institute  was  the  dissemination  of 
a  knowledge  of  this  very  important  subject  by  public  lectures,  etc.  The 
very  limited  means,  however,  placed  at  their  command,  have  not  enabled 
them  to  do  more  than  furnish  a  few  occasional  lectures,  which  have  been 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  members  of  the  profession. 

IV. — That  it  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  Condillac  first  started 
the  idea  that  the  art  of  teaching  and  training  the  young  might  be.  and 
ought  to  be,  reduced  to  a  science  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  He  was  followed  by  Du^ld  Stewart,  who  fully  and 
clearly  demonstrates  that  no  real  and  solid  improvement  in  education  can 
take  place  until  this  idea  be  realized.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  advocates  not 
less  earnestly  the  same  view  as  his  illustrious  predecessor.  And  the  hope 
that  it  would  give  birth  to  such  an  Art  of  Education  is  urged  by  both 
philosophers  as  the  strongest  argument  for  the  cultivation  of  that  science 
to  which  they  devoted  themselves,  and  by  which  they  have  shed  so  much 
luster  on  the  university  where  they  taught  and  on  their  country.  All 
those  who,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  have  thought  most  deeply  on  edu-  # 
cation,  being,  at  the  same  time,  most  thoroughly  conversant  with  its 
practice,  have  confirmed  the  opinion  of  these  great  men  by  many  new 
arguments  and  illustrations.  Some  have  gone  farther,  and  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  outline  and  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  much  wished -for  science,  to  which  the  name  I^eutics  has  been 
given.  Thus  Pedeutics  is  the  art  and  science  of  education,  or,  in  other 
words,  education  reduced  to  fixed  principles  derived  from  the  science  of  the 
human  mind. 

V. — That  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  enlightened  educationists  that 
regular  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  Pedeutics  is  as  necessary  for 
a  teacher  as  the  like  instruction  in  Therapeutics,  or  the  scientific  art  of 
treating  diseases,  is  to  a  physician  or  surgeon;  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
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mental  philosophy  is  as  essential  to  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  educating 
as  a  knowledge  or  anatomy  and  physiology  is  to  practical  skill  in  surgery 
and  medicine. 

yi. — That  every  sincere  philanthropist  will  at  once  admit  that  a  pro- 
fessional education  is  as  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  the  poor  as  for  those 
of  the  rich.  No  man  in  the  present  day  would  propound  so  absurd  and 
heartless  an  opinion,  as  that  systematic  instruction  in  sureery  and  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  anatomy  are  necessary  for  the  medical  attendants 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  that  a  man  without  any  such  knowledge 
will  do  well  enough  for  practicing  surgery  upon  the  poor.  Is  it  less 
heartless  or  less  absurd  to  say,  that  ne  who  trains  the  children  of  the  rich 
needs  an  accurate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  "intellectual  and  moral 

Sowers,"  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  but  that  such  knowledge  is  to  be 
ispensed  with  in  him  who  is  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor? 

yil. — That  the  study  of  Pedcutics  requires  such  previous  training  and 
attainments  as  can  only  be  found  among  the  students  of  a  university.  It 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  mental  philosophy ;  that  again  presup- 
poses a  knl^wled^e  of  logic;  and  that  again,  such  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  nature  and  powers  of  language,  as  nothing  but  a  sound  classical 
education  can  give.  Highly  important,  too,  if  not  quite  as  essential,  is 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  different 
sciences  by  which  the  different  sets  of  faculties  are  exercised. 

Vin. — That  from  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  only  appro- 

Sriate  and  effectual  means  of  securing  for  our  country  those  great  bene- 
ts.  for  the  sake  of  which  the  sagacious  and  practical  mind  of  Dugald 
Stewart  urged  the  construction  and  cultivation  of  such  a  science,  is  the 
foundation  of  a  professorship  of  Pedeutics  in  each  of  our  universities. 

IX. — That  a  Scottish  university  is  the  place  in  which  the  first  profes- 
sorship of  the  kind  ought  to  be  founded,  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  Because  students  fully  prepared  to  profit  by  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Pedeutics  are  more  numerous  in  the  Scottish  universities  than  in  any 
other,  since  mental  philosophy  is  there  studied  by  a  larger  number  of 
persons,  with  greater  attention,  and  in  a  more  practical  form. 

(2)  Because  persons  whose  interest  it  would  he  to  attend  such  lectures 
are  more  numerous  in  the  Scottish  universities  than  in  any  other,  inas- 
much as  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  students  resort  to  the  occupation 
of  teaching. 

(8)  Because  in  a  Scottish  university  such  a  course  of  lectures  would 
make  its  beneficial  effects  extensively  felt  and  universally  acknowledged  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  anywhere  else.  For,  in  Scotland,  not  only  those 
who  teach  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  also  a  large 

Eroportion  of  those  who  teach  the  children  of  the  lowest,  are  men  who 
ave  already  received  a  university  education. 

X. — That  the  intended  Chairs  of  Pedcutics  wfiU  be  to  the  Normal  School 
what  the  Chair  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  to  the  hospital ;  the  former  will 
pive  a  systematic  and  consecutive  view  of  th%  principles  and  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  education  ought  to  be  conducted ;  the  latter  will  exhibit  the 
manner  of  applying  these  rules  and  principles  to  the  endless  variety  of 
individual  cases  that  occur  in  practice.  The  proposed  chairs,  therefore, 
will  not  supersede  or  interfere  with  our  normal  schools,  but  will  immensely 
increase  their  eflSciency  and  usefulness. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  in  1857.  but  without  success,  to  induce  the 
trustees  of  the  Ferguson  bequest  to  aid  in  establishing  chairs  of  educa- 
tion. Another  effort  was  made  in  1859  to  induce  these  trustees  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  aiding  the  foundation  of  a  chair  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  which  seemed  to  have  a  superior  claim  on  the  trust.  Aid 
was  declined  ''  on  the  ground  that  the  universities  being  now  popularized 
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and  under  the  control  of  public  opinion  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 

formerly,  any  change  or  enlargement  which  the  times  may  demand  will 

be  best  left  to  the  operation  of  this  opinion  arising  from  a  felt  want  on 

the  part  of  the  public."    Probably  few  will  yenture  to  affirm  that  any 

change  in  the  character  of  the  Universities,  such  as  was  expected  by  the 

Ferguson  trustees,  has  yet  taken  place.    The  (General  Council  of  a  Scot- 

t^h  university  is  practically  a  powerless  body.     Corporate  institutions  do 

not  readily  respond  to  public  opinion.    Hence  outsiders  "do  good  in 

occasionally  passing  an  electric  shock  through  the  sluggish  University 

Corporation." 

In  July,  1862,  there  appeared  in  the  Museum  a  remarkable  paper  by 

**  An  Edinburgh  Graduate/*  on  "Training  Schools  in  Scotland,"  which 

attracted  no  little  attention  at  the  time.    It  set  forth  the  anomalies  of  the 

system,  its  peculiar  unsuitableness  for  Scotland,  especially  in  its  ignoring 

the  universities,  the  relation  between  which  and  teachers  had  formerly 

been  so  intimate  and  so  beneficial.    From  this  paper,  even  after  the  lapse 

of  twenty  years,  it  is  still  pertinent  to  quote  the  following  passage: 

"The  special  or  professional  training  |^of  teachers^  might  be  provided 
by  adding  to  the  Faculties  of  Arts  a  chair  of  the  Prmciples  and  Frac^ce 
of  Teaching,  and. connecting  it  with  a  model  or  practicing  school  outside 
the  university  walls.  During  two  full  sessions  the  student  would  give 
his  attention  to  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  English  language  and 
literature  (his  familiarity  with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction  in  an 
elementary  school  being  secured  by  the  bursary  entrance  examination), 
devoting  the  summer  session  of  each  year  to  attendance  on  the  Chair  of 
Education  and  a  study  of  organization  and  methods  in  the  model  schooL" 

The  scheme  thus  formulated  attracted  the  attention  of  Prof.  Pillans, 
who,  in  his  old  age,  was  still  seeking  to  realize  the  dream  of  his  manhood. 
And  80.  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  a  patriarch  in  education,  fired  by 
professional  zeal,  offering  £5,000  for  the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  he  went  to  London,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  authorities  to 
aid  him  in  founding  a  chair  of  education  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
But  what  a  change!  Instead  of  the  ministers  who  had,  in  1884,  received 
him  with  "kindliness,"  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  who  contemptu- 
ously  declared  that  there  was  **no  $cienee  of  education"  Thus  the  project 
failed;  and  Just  as,  under  Mr.  Lowe's  direction,  public  education  was 
reduced  to  dull  and  mechanical  routine,  so  did  his  cold  rebuff  delay  for  a 
decade  the  smallest  recognition  of  education  as  entitled  to  professional 
rank.  Valuable  years  were  lost  in  desperate  struggles  to  show  the  hollow- 
ness  of  Mr.  Lowe's  scheme,  and  the  necessity  for  higher  aims  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  highest  training  in  the  educator. 

In  the  Dick  Bequest  Report  of  1865  occurs  the  following  statement,  bo 

opposed  to  the  views  then  current  at  Whitehall : 

"It  is  only  through  a  knowledge  of  psychology  and  ethics  that  the 
schoolmaster  can  render  to  himself  an  account  of  what  he  is  doing,  and 
can  see  to  what  point  his  labors  are  tending.  These  are  the  two  pillars 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  education  rests.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  philosopher,  but  it  is  quite 
indispensable  that  he  should  philosophize.  .  .  .  If  he  does  not  admit 
this,  he  degrades  himself  from  the  position  of  an  educated  worker 
striving,  by  means  of  intellectual  processes,  to  reach  certain  well-defined 
moral  and  intellectual  results,  to  that  of  a  mere  retailer  of  the  alphabet^ 
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and  of  an  inferior  (because  male)  nurse,  and  converts  what  is  a  profes- 
sion, in  every  souse  in  which  that  distinctive  term  is  applicable,  into  a 
trade  so  unutterably  petty  and  vexatious,  that  only  men  oi  mean  natures 
would  willingly  adopt  it." 

In  direct  opposition,  also,  to  Mr.  Lowe's  declaration  that  there  was  no 

science  of  education,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  highest  educational 

authorities,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  an  address  on  TeadUng  cu  a 

Profemon,  delivered  by  Dr.  (now  Professor)  Donaldson,  at  Stirling,  in 

April.  1867,  and  printed  in  the  Muteum  of  June,  1867: 

*  •  Tbere  is  a  science  of  education,  a  science  not  merely  in  its  rudiments, 
but  worked  out  with  considerable  fullness;  and  tbose  who  have  asserted 
the  contrary  seem  to  me  to  betray  their  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  field,  and  their  readiness  to  pronounce  an  opinion  before  they  had 
investigated  a  subject." 

He  points  out  that  the  Arts  course  at  the  Scottish  and  English  univer- 
sities leaves  graduates  quite  incapable  as  teachers.     He  says: 

"I  taught  Greek  in  tbe  Edinburgh  University,  and  I  taught  Latin  in 
the  Stirling  High  School,  and  during  the  first  three  years  of  tbis  my 
teaching  career  I  was  groping  in  the  dark.     I  had  plenty  of  impulse,  and 

fve  that  to  my  pupils  in  abundance.  But,  looking  back  on  these  years, 
now  know  tbat  1  needlessly  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  pupils, 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  minds,  and  made  mistakes  in 
consequence.  It  was  not  until  I  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  psy- 
chology, as  it  can  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  minds  of  boys,  that  I 
saw  clearly  the  right  methods  to  pursue.  .  .  .  The  teachers  in  the 
great  schools  of  England  are  all  highly  educated  men.  and  yet  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  states  that  their  teaching,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  has 
been  a  miserable  failure.  Why?  Because  most  of  them  do  not  know 
how  to  teach.  They  employ  methods  that  violate  every  law  of  psy- 
chology. They  persist  in  practices  which  psychology  pronounces  inju- 
rious to  the  human  mind.  And  you  will  find,  in  the  answers  of  some  of 
them,  opinions  in  regard  to  teaching  which  it  is  perfectly  marvelous  that 
a  sane  man  could  entertain." 

In  1866  Messrs.  Greig  and  Harvey,  the  assistant  Commissioners  on 
Education,  point  out  that  the  normal  schools  are  all  situated  in  university 
cities  in  Scotland,  and  go  on  to  advocate  complete  university  (including 
professional)  training  for  some  of  our  teachers,  and  combined  normal  and 
university  training  for  the  others.  And  in  the  Third  Report  of  that 
Commission,  1868,  there  is  shown  in  an  appendix  a  plan  for  combining 
University  with  normal  school  training.  • 

In  1869  there  appeared  in  the  Museum  for  March  of  that  year  a  "Plea 
on  Behalf  of  Professors  of  Education,  in  which  it  declares  that  there 
"  is  absolutely  no  provision  for  any  one  obtaining  systematic  instruction  " 
in  the  science  of  education,  and  states  "various  reasons  why  that  would 
be  best  given  in  connection  with  the  universities." 

The  vigorous  discussions  caused  by  the  Education  Bills,  which  were  at 

this  period  annually  introduced  into  Parliament,  did  not  wholly  absorb 

the  attention  of  schoolmasters.    In  an  address  by  Dr.  Barrack  of  Dollar, 

we  find  the  following  passage: 

"  Why  should  not  the  schoolmaster  have  a  profession  of  his  own? 
There  is  the  medical  profession,  law,  and  divinity.  Why  should  not  the 
schoolmaster  have  a  degree  of  his  own,  and  elevate  his  work  to  the  same 
platform  as  that  of  divinity,  law,  or  physic?  " 

In  the  presidential  addresses  to  the  Institute  constant  reference  is  made 

to  education  as  a  subject  worthy  of  university  recognition.     Thus,  in 

1870,  Mr.  MTurk,  F.RG.S.,  after  deploring  the  loss  of  the  "golden 
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opportunity  when  the  late  Professor  Pillans  proposed  to  endow  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Paideutics/'  goes  on  to  advocate  courses  of  lectures  on 
education  delivered  in  succession  by  eminent  educationalists  in  each  of 
our  universities.  Acting  teachers  and  students  could,  he  thinks,  attend 
them,  and  arrangement  could  be  made  "that  university  education  and 
normal  teaching  go  hand  in  hand,  as  the  only  real  security  for  a  race  of 
cultivated  men.  at  once  accomplished  scholars  and  skillful  teachers— men 
of  the  traditional  stamina  and  acquirements  of  the  world -famed  Scottish 
teacher,  with  all  the  superadded  practical  knowledge  and  skill  which  the 
best  modern  training  can  impart." 

A  memorial,  from  the  Northern  Counties  Association  of  Teachers,  was 
considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute,  in  September, 
1873,  and  was  supported  in  a  stirring  speech  by  Mr.  Jolly,  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools.  The  memorial  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  profes- 
sional training  existed  for  teachers  as  a  class,  that  normal  schools  wer  < 
attended  by  a  small  part  only  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  and  stated 
that  the  memorialists  were  '*  unanimously  of  opinion  that  professional 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  should  be  provided  in 
connection  with  our  universities." 

A  committee  of  the  Institute  wisis  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  step« 
to  be  taken  to  secure  *'  The  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Education  in  tLe 
Scottish  universities,  with  its  complementary  training  machinery." 

Meantime  Mr.  Jolly,  who  was  most  enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  advo- 
cated it  with  great  ability ;  and  his  writings  did  much  to  remove  miscon- 
ceptions, and  to  give  the  scheme  definite  shape.  By  articles  in  T?ie  Fort- 
nightly Review  and  The  Schoolmaster,  by  pamphlets,  and  by  notices  in  his 
annual  reports,  he  secured  for  it  attention  in  the  highest  quarters.  All 
interested  in  the  question  are  advised  to  study  two  most  able  contribu- 
tions by  Mr.  Jolly  on  **The  Profeasional  Training  of  Teachers,"  for 
which  see  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  September,  1874,  and  the  TraTuae- 
tions  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  the  same 
year.  Similar  views  were  urged  by  Professor  Hodgson  at  the  Norwich 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  and  by  Mrs.  Gray  and  others  at 
the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  The  press  declared  in 
favor  of  the  movement  both  in  Edinburgh  and  GlasgcAsr,  particularly  the 
Scotsman,  Courant,  DaUy  Review,  and  GUtsgow  BercUd,  the  last-named  then 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  (now  Professor)  Jack,  a  high  authority  in  all 
educational  affairs.  Everywhere  the  educational  atmosphere  was  rife 
with  the  cry  of  **  Chair!  Chair!  "  and  a  response  was  soon  forthcoming. 

In  1876  the  Bell  trustees  intimated  their  intention  to  give  £10,000  to 
aid  in  founding  chairs  of  education  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews.  The  plan  was  received  with  favor.  Principal  Shairp 
declared  that,  ''in  the  endeavor  to  connect  the  training  of  teachers  more 
closely  with  the  universities  we  have  the  intelligence  of  the  country  on 
our  side."  In  Aberdeen  a  committee  on  new  chairs  held  that  a  chair  of 
education  was  the  one  most  urgently  needed.  The  University  of  Glasgow 
made  no  sign.  It  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  this  university  to  exhibit 
less  eagerness  than  ^hat  of  Edinburgh  in  securing  chances  of  academic 
extension.    The  latter  has  now  eighteen  chairs  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
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the  former  only  nine.  Without  committing  oneself  to  the  Edinburgh  sys- 
tem, the  warning  of  Dr.  Loyn  Playf air  may  be  addressed  to  Glasgow : 

"  Unluckily,  the  universities  allowed  profession  after  profession  to  slip 
away  from  them,  because  they  could  not  escape  from  their  medieval 
traditions.  Nothing  is  more  strange,  for  instance,  than  their  abandon- 
ment  of  the  teaching  profession,  which  was  of  their  own  creation,  while 
the  older  i  rofessions  were  rather  the  creators  of  the  universities." 

The  Bell  trustees,  after  formal  promises  of  aid  from  the  government, 
found  that  certain  Scotch  members  of  Parliament,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  had  come  under  the  evil  influences  of  the  system  propa- 
gated by  Mr.  Lowe,  had  unfortunately  imbibed  his  spirit,  and  become 
afflicted  with  the  craze  for  mechanical  results.  These  were  not  confined 
to  one  political  party,  or  to  one  religious  sect,  but  combining  to  resist 
any  grant  they  rendered  futile  the  attempt  to  secure  provision  for  Edin- 
burgh and  St.  Andrews,  and  indirectly  they  caused  the  two  other  univer- 
sities to  be  left  unprovided  for.  Though  thus  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources,  the  trustees  persevered  with  their  scheme,  which  resulted  in 
the  happy  selection,  in  1876,  as  first  occupants  of  the  chairs,  of  two  well- 
known  educationalists.  Professors  Laurie  and  Meiklejohn. 

The  Educational  Institute  continued  to  keep  the  subject  in  view.    In 

1874  Dr.  Macdonald  (of  the  High  School.  Otago)  gave,  in  his  Presidential 

Address,  lengthy  advice  as  to  the  work  of  the  chairs  then  contemplated. 

In  the  following  year  his  successor.  Professor  Hodgson,  laments  the 

failure  to  secure  a  similar  provision  for  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and 

Glasgow,  and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

**  Quite  apart  from  the  training  collc^,  there  is  ample  room  for  pro- 
fessorships of  the  theory,  practice,  and  history  of  education.  How  many 
of  our  secondanr  teachers  pass  through  no  training  college;  and  is 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  education  less  needful  for  them  than 
for  primary  teachers?  ....  The  first  step  upward  is  practically  to 
proclaim  that  professional  culture,  as  distinguished  from  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  to  be  taught,  is  needful  for  every  teacher  of  every  kind  and 
of  every  grade."  He  quotes  Sir  J.  Kay-Shu ttleworth,  who  says,  **  A 
well-arran^d  system  of  training  would  at  once  stimulate  professional 
emrit  de  corps,  supply  a  basis  of  organization,  and  induce  a  large  number 
of  men  to  look  upon  teaching  as  the  work  of  their  lives." 

Professor  Hodgson  thus  concludes: 

"The  professorship  is  the  essential  nucleus  of  that  which  must  ere 
long  be  instituted,  a  faculty  of  education,  equal  in  dignity  and  com- 
pleteness to  that  either  of  medicine  or  of  law." 

And  at  the  Annual  Congresses  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 

(which  include  not  teachers  only,  but  all  whose  interest  in  education 

induces  them  to  attend)  the  same  opinions  have  been  expressed  and 

approved  of  again  and  again.    At  the  very  first  of  these  Congresses,  held 

in  Glasgow  in  1874,  the  whole  question  was  admirably  put  before  the 

meetings  by  Mr.  Dalglish,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Glasgow  of 

Alloway.    At  the  Aberdeen  Congress  of  1876,  Prof.  Black,  in  advocating 

diploma  in  education  to  be  given  after  university  training,  said : 

"  Nothing  will  tend  more  to  rehabilitate  our  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  lines,  in  so  far  as  such  restoration  is 
desirable  or  possible,  than  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  teachers 
with  such  a  qualification." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  remarked  by  another  pro- 
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feasor  that  *'  there  was  no  reason  whatever  except  custom  and  conserva- 
tism for  there  being  no  university  degree  for  teachers; "  and  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  (Dr.  Macdonald)  maintained  that  the  platform  for 
the  teachers  was  the  university  platform,  because  that  was  the  platform 
on  which  nil  the  other  professions  were  trained ;  and  because  this  was 
most  in  harmony  with  our  national  traditions  in  education. 

During  1876  and  1877  the  late  Universities'  Commissioners  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  evidence,  examining,  among  other  points,  into  the  pro- 
priety of  instituting  new  chairs.  There  was  a  remarkable  agreement 
among  most  authorities  on  the  question  of  chairs  of  education.  It  was 
maintained  that  for  our  higher  schools  the  M.A.  with  honors  should  be 
demanded,  for  our  better  parish  and  village  schools  the  M.A.  pass  might 
suffice,  and  that  for  inferior  posts  it  was  desirable  to  revive  the  old  degree 
of  B.  A.,  or  to  institute  a  Literateship  in  Arts,  to  meet  the  case  of  many 
who  could  not  take  the  full  curriculum,  and  whose  university  qualifica- 
tion might  nevertheless  be  recognized.  But  it  was  again  and  again  urged 
upon  the  Commission  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
power  of  communicating  in  school  the  knowledge  which  the  teacher 
possessed,  and  to  point  out  the  application  of  those  principles  according 
to  which  the  mind  is  developed,  habit  and  character  formed,  and  culture 
acquired.  Instruction  in  method  and  in  the  history  of  education,  as 
illustrative  of  both  theory  and  practice,  was  also  advocated. 

Prof.  Black  of  Aberdeen,  in  recommending  the  revival  of  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  or  as  the  Commissioners  prefer,  a  certificate  in  Arts,  says: 

"  It  would  serve  along  with  suitable  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching 
as  a  basis  for  a  teacher's  diploma.  .  .  .  The  new  degree  would  be 
granted  upon  five  subjects,  on  the  same  standard  as  the  M.A.  degree,  but 
covering  a  less  area.  I  may  mention  that  this  was  the  scheme  practically 
agreed  to  by  the  four  universities,  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  the  basis  of 
a  teacher's  diploma,  and  that  it  was,  I  venture  to  think,  within  an  ace — 
if  I  may  use  such  an  expression — of  being  accepted  by  the  Education 
Department  in  London,  hacP  not  ecclesiastical  jealousies  somewhat  inter- 
fered. It  is  evidently  a  felt  want  all  over  the  country,  and  the  feeling 
has  found  frequent  and  varied  expression."  He  thinks  it "  very  desir- 
able" that  "  we  should  have  a  chair  of  education  [at  Aberdeen].  In  the 
meantime,  if  a  teacher's  curriculum  and  diploma  be  instituted,  as  I  trust 
it  will,  in  the  form  of  a  B.A.  degree,  or  otherwise,  we  might  make  other 
arrangements  for  giving  teachers  a  knowledge  of  method,  but  no  plan 
of  doing  so  would  be  so  satisfactory  as  a  professorship  of  Education." 

These  are  the  words  of  one  who  had  for  years,  as  an  inspector  of 
schools,  unequaled  opportunities  of  observing  Aberdeen  graduates  at 
work,  in  elementary  and  superior  primary  schools,  in  the  Dick  Bequest 
counties,  so  peculiarly  the  home  of  graduate  teachers. 

Prof.  Geddes  thinks  "  that  it  is  with  teachers  as  it  is  with  poets,  they 
are  born,  and  can  hardly  be  made."  Yet  he  allows  that  "knowledge  of 
the  history  and  movements  of  education  .  .  .  may  develop  an  apti- 
tude which  is  already  inborn."  And  he  says,  "There  has  been  a  move- 
ment towards  what  is  called  a  teacher's  degree,  with  a  certain  flexible 
course  for  a  biennial  curriculum.  The  scheme  for  a  teacher's  degree  or 
diploma,  after  a  two  years'  curriculum,  seems  to  me  to  fit  in  well  with 
this  scheme  of  a  minor  degree." 
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Prof.  Caldcrvvood  thinks  it  of  great  importance  to  "provide  for  an 
increased  number  of  teachers  coming  to  the  university."  He  is  inclined 
to  have  a  special  diploma  for  teachers  after  two  years'  attendance,  or 
another  degree  for  teachers  of  primary  schools:  and  there  might  be 
included,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  assistants  in  secondary  schools,  if  the 
diploma  •  included  classics,  which,  I  should  think,  it  very  commonly 
would  do.  I  think  that  at  present  we  want  Tery  greatly  to  encourage 
study  at  the  university  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  be 
teachers  in  primar}'  schools,  our  sole  hope  of  success  in  general  education 
being  to  raise  the  standard  of  culture  and  attainment  of  the  teachers. 

In  his  Presidential  Address,  1879,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Inchture  advocated 
the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Faculty.  In  tlie  same  year  the 
Alf ord  Local  Association  forwarded  an  overture  in  favor  of  * '  professional 
degrees  in  education  for  teachers."  It  is  remarkable  that  this  overture 
should  come  from  an  association,  the  members  of  which  are  alumni,  and 
three-fourths  of  them  graduates  in  Arts  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
The  possession  of  the  coveted  degree  of  M.A.  did  ^ot  reconcile  these 
teachers  to  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  their  profession. 

At  the  Stirling  Congress  of  1881,  Principal  David  Ross,  of  the  Glasgow 

Training  College,  said: 

"  A  university  should  be  many-sided,  and  if  it  has  room  for  medical 
men  as  such,  for  engineers  as  such,  for  lawyers  as  such,  would  it  be 
degraded,  or  would  it  depart  from  the  function  of  a  university,  if  it  were 
to  provide  for  teachers  as  such?  Until  this  end  be  realized,  the  words  of 
Dr,  Playfair  will  still  be  true,  *It  is  strange  that  the  very  art,  which 
has  for  its  professed  object  to  lay  the  foundations  of  every  profession, 
has  for  itself  no  recognition  as  a  profession  in  this  country.  In  former 
times,  as  I  have  shown,  it  was  not  so.  Dr.  Playfair,  however,  regards 
the  time  as  near  when  *the  universities  will  doubtless  rev<'rt  to  their 
ancient  practice  of  giving  special  degrees  for  teaching.*  Educational 
faculties  cannot  be  difficult  to  organize  in  universities  which  contain 
educationalists  of  the  stamp  of  Protessors  Geddes  and  Bain,  Meiklejohn 
and  Crombie,  Laurie  and  Calderwood,  Ramsay  and  Jack." 

At  the  Aberdeen  Congress,  in  January,  Mi%  Moir,  Rector  of  the  Aber- 
deen Grammar  School,  said ; 

•*  One  change,  I  am  sure,  you  will  all  agree  is  desirable,  and  that  is 
that  there  should  be  in  our  Arts*  Faculties  a  sub-faculty  of  education  and 
a  teacher's  degree.  With  a  system  of  options,  and  the  institution  of 
Chairs  of  Paideutics  in  all  our  universities,  and  with  our  normal  schools 
affiliated  to  the  universities,  I  can  imagine  a  state  of  matters  when  our 
future  teachers,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  both  male  and  female, 
could  all  get  a  university  training.  Then,  corresponding  to  clinical 
education  m  medicine,  there  would  require  to  be  certain  practicing 
schools  open  to  students  intending  to  be  teachers.  .  .  .  Teachers 
have  a  perfect  right  to  assert  their  claims  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the 

Erofessions,  and  1  am  sure  the  great  mass  of  the  Scotch  people  would 
ail  with  pleasure  their  recognition  in  that  capacity.  We  are  the  coming 
power  in  the  country.  The  church  and  the  press  must  give  us  a  place 
beside  them  as  the  educators  of  the  people,  as  the  producers  of  good  citi- 
zens, and  the  preventers  of  crime  and  immorality.' 

At  the  same  Congress  an  Aberdeen  professor  declared  that  a  '*  teacher's 
degree  would  be  an  admirable  thing."  He  had  been  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  each  of  our  universities.  Such  a  position  should, 
he  thought,  be  highly  esteemed,  for  the  "highest  of  all  functions  was  to 
be  a  teacher  of  teachers." 
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PRUSSIAN   SYSTEM. 

Special  Preparation  —  a  pre-requisite  for  teachiog  is,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  a  cardinal  feature  in  every  departnieut  of  public 
instruction  in  Germany.  In  Secondary  Schools  for  higher  studies, 
"whether  humanistic  or  realistic,  as  well  as  in  primary  and  elementary 
schools  for  the  people,  the  candidate  for  any  position  of  responsibility 
as  teacher  is  required  to  give  evidence  not  only  of  knowing  well  every 
thing  which  he  will  be  required  to  teach,  but  to  give  evidence  of  his 
having  mastered  related  subjects,  and  studied  education  as  a  scienco 
and  art ;  and  to  have  done  this,  under  the  guidimcc  of  eminent  pre- 
ceptors, and  with  opportunities  both  of  school  and  class  observation 
and  experience. 

In  Prussia  the  Regulations  respecting  the  professional  training  for 
secondary  school  teachers  have  been  elaborated  by  eminent  schoolmen; 
and  in  connection  with  the  regulations  of  examinations,  trial-year,  and 
provincial  and  voluntary  conferences,  interchange  of  printed  cata- 
logues wnth  programmes  and  disquisitions  of  head  masters,  have  become 
an  accepted  system,  and  the  model  for  other  European  States.  We 
give  below,  detached  from  its  connection,  a  brief  account  of  this  part 
of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  and  shall  follow  it  with 
a  similar  treatment  of  the  French  method  or  Superior  Normal  School. 

Prior  to  this  ctntury,  there  were  no  special  arrangemtnts  at  univer- 
sities for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondary -schools,  the  first  being 
the  philological  seminaries,  the  oldest  of  which  is  i;t  the  University  of 
Halle.  By  order  of  the  Elector  in  1696  and  1697,  a  i  art  of  the  revenues 
of  the  convent  Ilillersleben  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  studtnts  of 
other  faculties  than  that  of  theology,  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  *'  humanoria  et  ehgantiorem  litemUiram^^^  and  for  those 
who  isitendcd  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachership  at  secondary -schools, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Prof.  Celfarius,  who  read  every  day  a 
free  lecture  for  them,  until  he  died  in  1707,  when  this  arrangement 
ended. 

A  purely  philological  seminary  was  founded  in  1787,  by  the  influence 
of  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  which  was  the  first  to  educate  for  the  profession  of 
teacher  separate  from  theology,  and  in  so  far  en  ated  an  epoch  in  peda- 
gogy. This  seminary  had  twelve  regular  members,  who  had  already 
attended  a  university  one  year,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  sem- 
inary for  two  years  only.  The  exercises  of  the  seminarists,  in  which  a 
great  many  of  the  students  of  other  facuHies  took  part,  consisted  in 
interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  discuhsions  partly  on  theses,  partly  on 
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compositioDS  of  the  seminarists,  and,  for  a  time  also,  in  the  practice  of 
teaching  in  the  upper  class  of  the  Latin  school  of  the  orphan  house  at 
Halle.  When  this  university  was  closed  in  1806,  Wolf  went  to  Berlin  ; 
and  on  its  reopening  in  1808,  Chr.  Gottfr.  Schuck  obtained  the  director- 
ship of  the  seminary,  and  in  1816  was  associated  with  Seidler.  After 
the  new  regulations  of  1817,  the  object  of  *'  training  skillful  teachers  for 
gymnasiums"  was  consistently  followed  up  in  all  later  regulations,  and 
by  the  directors  following,  Mor.  H.  Ed.  Meier  and  Bemardy,  and  exer- 
cises for  acquiring  a  genuine  style  in  Latin  were  particularly  fostered. 
The  separation  into  two  divisions,  which  had  been  made  in  1846  from 
personal  motives,  was  annulled  in  1857,  when  Bergh  entered,  after 
Meier^s  death. 

The  second  seminary  was  founded  by  Professor  Erfurt  in  Konigsberg 
(1810.)  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  agreed  to  his  proposition 
for  an  association,  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  of  young  men  who 
should,  however,  on  account  of  want  of  sufficient  preparation,  be  con- 
sidered as  first  students  only,  from  whom  afterwards  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  seminary  might  be  selected.  Schleiermacher,  in  voting  on 
the  instructions  for  this  seminary,  said  very  justly  and  well  adapted  for 
all  times  :  **The  first  object  is  only  to  excite  a  love  for  the  study  of  phi- 
lology, and  after  this  is  awakened  and  formed,  when  an  individual  incli- 
nation is  developed,  free  play  must  be  given  to  it  without  any  hesitation ; 
but  in  every  way  we  must  prevent  young  men  from  limiting  themselves 
to  a  narrower  sphere  and  from  finding  their  especial  vocation  therein." 
The  department  recommenVied  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  of  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  the  latter  M.  Erfurdt  desired  to  postpone  at  the  beginning, 
but  with  the  annual  report  of  1812,  a  ^^disputatio  de  critica  artU  diffi- 
cultatibus  "  in  the  Greek  language  could  be  presented,  which  the  author- 
ities in  Berlin  censured  only  for  accents  omitted.  After  M.  Erfurdt,  the 
directors  of  this  seminary  were  Wald,  Gotthold,  Lobeck,  Lehrs. 

In  1812,  Bockh  became  founder  and  director  of  a  similar  institute  in 
Berlin,  who,  with  Buttmann,  Lachmann,  Martin  Hertz,  and  Haupt,  have 
presided  over  it  till  now. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Greifswald,  from  a  philological  association, 
became  (1822)  a  public  institution,  at  first  conducted  by  Henry  Meier 
alone,  assisted  by  Schomann,  who  subsequently  became  director ;  assisted 
successively  by  Martin  Hertz,  Urlichs,  and  Ufvner. 

The  seminary  at  Breslau  was  established  in  1812  ;  the  two  first  direc- 
tors were  Gottl.  Schneider  and  Heiniorf,  who  were  followed  by  Fr.  Passow, 
Chr.  Schneider,  Ritschl,  Ainbroscb,  Haase,  the  latter  since  1856  in  con* 
nection  with  Rossbach. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1819.  The  directors 
were  Nake  and  Heinrich,  under  whom  the  attendance  increased  so  con- 
siderably, that  in  1826  it  counted  ten  regular  members,  twenty-seven 
extraordinary,  and  forty-five  visiting  members.  Welcker,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Heinrich,  became  co-director,  fostered  the  study  of  ancient  art 
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in  connection  with  that  of  ancient  literature,  but  the  interest  among  the 
students  abated  so  much,  that  in  1841  there  were  only  eight  reguUr,  ten 
extraordinary,  and  sixteen  visiting  members.  After  Ritschl  was  called 
to  the  position  of  Nake  in  1889,  the  interest  gradually  increased  again, 
so  that  in  1861  the  number  of  members  was  eighty,  and  in  1864,  eighty- 
eight  Eighteen  years  after  the  resignation  of  Welcker,  in  1861,  0.  Jahn 
was  appointed  second  director.  From  this  seminary  a  great  many  excel- 
lent scholars  have  proceeded,  who  had  creditably  begun  their  career  at 
universities  and  gymnasiums,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  universal  regret  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  year  1865,  should  have  induced  so  distinguished  a 
professor  as  Ritschl  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Prussian  State. 

In  1824,  a  philological  and  pedagogic  seminary  was  connected  with  the 
theological  and  philosophical  faculty  at  Miinster,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing candidates  for  efficient  teachers  at  gymnasiums ;  its  directors  were 
Nadermann,  Esser,  Grauert,  and  at  present,  Deycks  and  Winieroski. 

All  exergses  in  these  seminaries  were  arranged  after  the  course  at  the 
seminary  of  Halle ;  for  regular  members,  subsidies  of  forty  thalers  per 
year  generally,  with  participation  in  the  studies  gratis,  are  allowed. 

The  first  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  history, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  number  of  students  a  thorough  education  in 
history  and  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  instruction  in  this  department 
was  made  in  1824  by  Professor  Mcnzel  of  Breslau ;  but  the  institute  was 
not  erected  till  1848,  when  premiums  of  two  hundred  thalers  were 
granted.  Since  1852,  Professor  Ropell  presided  over  it,  assisted  from 
1863  by  Professor  Junkerman,  a  Catholic,  so  that  a  division  of  instruction 
according  to  religious  confessions  was  introduced. 

In  Konigsberg,  as  early  as  1832,  a  like  seminary,  with  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  thalers,  had  been  established,  the  first  director  of  which.  Prof. 
Dr.  Schubert,  still  presides;  and  one  at  Griefswald  (1863)  by  Prof.  Dr. 
A.  Schafer,  with  yearly  premiums  of  fifty  thalers.  The  seminary  founded 
at  Bonn  in  1863,  with  premium  of  three  hundred  thalers,  is  divided  into 
two  separate  branches,  independent  of  each  other,  according  to  its  two- 
fold object:  1,  to  introduce  researches  in  history;  2,  to  prepare  future 
teachers  of  history  for  gymnasiums.  The  direction,  in  order  to  provide 
for  ecclesiastical  preferences,  has  been  given  to  two  professors,  Yon  Sybel, 
Protestant,  and  Kampfschulte,  Catholic. 

Beyond  these  public  institutions,  the  lectures  on  history  of  distin- 
guished professors  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  though  at  first 
instituted  for  scientific  objects  only,  have  aided  very  much  in  training 
eminent  teachers  of  history  for  higher  schools,  particularly  those  by 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  and  more  recently  by  Droysen,  by  whom  a  good 
number  of  the  best  teachers  in  this  branch  have  been  educated. 

The  first  seminary  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  at  Konigs- 
berg, adopted,  in  1834,  preliminary  statutes,  and  obtained  as  directors. 
Professors  Neuman  and  Jacobi ;  and  in  1839,  by  royal  order,  its  subsidy 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tha- 
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lers.  Since  1848,  Prof.  Richelot  took  part  in  its  instruction.  At  Halle, 
a  seminary  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was  begun  in  1838, 
through  the  energy  of  Prof  Esemtz  and  Prof.  Schncke,  called  thither 
from  KOnigsberg.  Through  the  influence  of  Prof  Schweigger,  it  was, 
in  1840,  extended  to  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  consists  at  present  of 
seven  divisions  with  eight  professors.  The  seminary  for  mathematics  at 
Berlin  was  founded  in  1861 ;  admittance  into  it  follows  upon  an  oral  ex- 
amination by  the  directors,  and  a  written  trial-composition.  The  di- 
rectors are  Rummer  and  Weierstrass  ;  its  subsidy,  four  hundred  thalers. 

In  order  to  supply  teachers  of  natural  history  for  secondary-schools^ 
and  to  increase  generally  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  *^  semi- 
nary for  natural  sciences'*  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1825  for  flfteen  to 
twenty  regular  members ;  its  director  was  Necs.  von  Esenbeck,  and  each 
of  the  four  divisions  received  a  sub-director ;  afterwards  the  directorship 
changed  according  to  election  by  the  members.  In  18:^0,  the  department 
<ijrected  that  a  testimonial  of  qualification  should  be  given  t#  the  semi- 
narists upon  their  leaving,  which  should  relieve  them  of  the  examination 
by  the  commissions.  This  regulation  was,  however,  changed  in  1 845,  to 
giving  such  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of  an  examination.  For  the  fur- 
therance of  this  institute,  the  department,  in  1881.  instructed  the  pro- 
vincial collegiums  of  the  eastern  provinces  to  recommend  attendance 
at  this  seminary  to  such  students,  leaving  the  gymnasiums,  who  had 
«howM  special  talents  for  the  study  of  natural  science. 

B.  Pedagogic  Seminariet. — It  was  of  great  importance  to  give  to  young 
men  who  had  acquired  good  knowledge  at  the  universities  after  they  had 
passed  their  examination,  an  opportunity  practically  to  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Before  the  time  of  Fr.  Gedike,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
secondary-schools  was  left  to  chance ;  but  this  eminent  educator,  princi- 
pally through  his  own  influence,  received,  Oct  9th,  1787,  the  first  charge 
to  open  a  '*  royal  institution  of  teachers  for  learned  schools,*'  which  ob- 
tained its  constitution  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  Nov.  18,  1788. 
The  first  five  students  received  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  thalers 
each,  and  the  seminary  was  connected  with  the  Frederic  Werder  gymna- 
sium at  Berlin,  then  under  the  directorship  of  Gedike.  Its  members 
were  considered  regular  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  and  each  was 
charged  with  ten  lessons  per  week  in  one  of  its  classes,  and  moreover 
they  should  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  other  teachers  when  the 
<lirector  required  them,  to  make  the  corrections  of  written  lessons,  to  pre- 
pare testimonials  for  scholars,  and  for  other  practical  services.  They 
should  be  present  as  visitors  during  the  instructions  given  by  the  director 
or  by  other  teachers,  or  by  some  one  from  among  themselves,  should 
associate  much  with  one  another  in  free  exchange  of  observations  and 
opinions,  and  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director  and  of  three 
teachers.  That  they  might  have  practice  in  pedagogic  moral  treatment 
of  single  students,  one  who  needed  special  treatment  was  from  time  to 
tim«  placed  under  their  care.    For  their  further  theoretical  education, 
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thej  had  to  prepare  a  composition  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy  suggested 
by  their  own  experience,  to  be  submitted  to  the  director,  and  read  and 
discussed  in  a  pedagogic  society  established  by  them.  Moreover,  the 
members  met  once  every  month  iif  a  philological  society,  over  which  the 
director  presided.  A  collection  of  books,  expressly  for  the  members, 
was  procured,  for  the  increase  of  which,  forty  tbalers  per  year  were  set 
apart  With  Gedike,  the  seminary  in  1798  passed  over  to  the  gymna- 
sium at  the  Gray  Convent  in  Berlin,  and  under  Bellermann  I.  (since 
1804,)  one  member  was  ceded  to  the  Fred.  Werder  gymnasium,  after 
most  of  the  seminarists  had  become  in  fact  assistant  teachers.  In  1812, 
the  eight  members  were  alternately  distributed  among  the  four  German 
gymnasiums,  and  the  directorship,  which  according  to  the  new  instruc- 
tions of  Aug.  26th,  1812,  was  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  at  Berlin,  passed  at  first  over  to  Solger,  professor  of  the 
university,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  scientific  deputation  of  Berlin, 
and  after  his  death  in  1819,  to  Prof.  Bockh,  who  was  at  its  head  in  1866. 
Since  1812,  the  practical  pedagogic  training  of  the  members  has  in  reality 
devolved  solely  on  the  successive  directors  of  the  gymnasiums.  The 
increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  after  1815  made  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  for  instruction  impracticable ;  the  seminarists,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  four  years  only  at  the  seminary,  if  they  did  not  obtain 
sooner  a  position  as  regular  teachers,  were  mostly  engaged  as  assistant 
teachers  at  the  same  or  another  gymnasium,  sometimes  at  several,  and 
the  six  lessons  per  week  laid  down  for  them,  especially  on  account  of 
the  large  demand  for  teachers  after  1848,  were  often  considerably  in- 
creased ;  also  the  rule,  to  give  their  instruction  in  presence  of  a  regular 
teacher  of  the  gymnasium,  and  to  fill  but  two  lessons  in  the  lower 
classes,  could  not  be  carried  out.  A  decree  of  the  department  of  Dec. 
13th,  1863,  made  an  end  to  overtasking  seminarists  with  hours  of  teaching, 
as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  regular  purpose  of  the  seminary ;  as  a 
maximum,  twelve  lessons  were  allowed,  for  which,  however,  if  not  reg- 
ular lessons  of  practice  for  the  seminarists,  but  taken  for  a  time  from  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  school,  they  should  be  properly  remunerated. 
By  this,  the  situation  of  the  seminarists  has  been  improved. 

A  second  pedagogic  seminary  was  established  (1804)  in  Stettin,  **for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  learned,  middle-class,  and  inferior  burgher- 
schools  of  the  whole  of  Pomerania,"  by  the  aid  of  the  property  of  the 
former  "  St.  Mary's  Home;"  but  soon  the  seminary  was  limited  to  eight 
candidates  for  higher  teachership,  who  at  the  same  time  were  assistant 
teachers  of  the  gymnasium.  Professor  G.  W.  Bartholdy  was  its  director 
up  to  1815  ;  since  then  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium  have  also  pre- 
sided over  the  seminary,  by  which,  also,  m  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions made  last,  July  3d,  1844,  the  number  of  members  of  this  institute 
decreased  to  four,  and  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  orignal  one  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  was  eflTected,  which  is  certainly  more  practical. 

The  seminary  of  Breslau,  in  the  main  arranged  after  the  same  prin- 
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ciples,  was  established  in  1813,  and  stands  since  1858,  every  two  years 
alternately,  under  the  directorship  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  provin- 
cial school-board.  Upon  request  of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  the 
commission  for  examination  gives  the  lessons  for  the  seminarists,  and  has 
them  reviewed  by  their  members. 

The  pedagogic  seminary  at  Halle  has  gradually  formed  itself  out  of  the 
theological  seminary  connected  with  that  university ;  but  has  only  since 
1829  become  a  separate  institute,  for  it  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commission  of  examinations,  and  received  a  director  of  its  own, 
who  must  be  a  practical  schoolman,  and  always  professor  of  the  faculty 
for  theology  or  philosophy.  Thus  the  seminary,  as  a  theologic  pedagog- 
ium,  remained  a  special  division  of  the  seminary  belonging  to  the  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  and  according  to  the 
new  regulation  of  1885,  the  direction  should  be  given  to  a  regular  or  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology,  which  was  again  confirmed  by  rescript 
of  Feb.  18th,  1856.  There  is  a  considerable  distinction  between  this 
seminary  and  others  in  this,  that  its  twelve  members  are  divided  into  a 
first  and  second  class,  and  principally  students  are  admitted,  who  have 
been  one  and  a  half  years  at  the  university ;  qualified  candidates  of 
teachership,  with  good  testimonials,  can  also  find  admittance.  The  semi- 
narists are  obliged  regularly  to  attend  the  course  of  pedagogic  lectures 
of  the  director,  and  to  present  one  composition  of  a  pedagogic  character 
every  semester.  Practical  exercises  consist  principally  in  teaching  les- 
sons, in  a  branch  previously  selected,  to  scholars  whom  the  director  col- 
lects for  this  purpose  in  a  class-room,  before  auditors,  and  after  their 
withdrawal,  a  criticism  on  the  teaching  by  the  other  members  and  finally 
by  the  director,  takes  place.  Further  to  acquire  self-reliance,  the  semi- 
narists give  lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Franck^  Institute.  The 
period  of  membership  has  been  fixed  for  students  at  two  years,  for  can- 
didates of  teachership  at  one  year ;  the  stipends  for  members  (Brst  class, 
fifly  thalers,  second  class,  thirty  thalers)  are  less  than  at  other  seminaries. 
The  entire  arrangement  approaches  that  of  seminaries  for  public  school 
teachers ;  yet  at  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  students  has  again 
found  more  liberal  consideration. 

The  province  of  Saxony  has  moreover  a  very  important  institute  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  *^  Convict,*'  for  six  candidates  of  the- 
ology, established  in  1856  with  the  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  U.  L. 
F.  at  Magdeburg ;  the  candidates  admitted  in  it  must  have  acquired  the 
qualification  pro  licentia  eoneionandi^  with  the  predicate  at  least  of 
**good,*'  and  must  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  at  secondary- 
schools  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The  object  of  the  "Convict" 
is,  by  a  scientific  and  practical  training  to  educate  teachers  of  religion  for 
high-schools,  who  are  able  to  instruct  in  other  branches  of  science  as 
regular  members  of  the  board  of  teachers. 

C»  The  pedctgogic  trial-year. — The  arrangements  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  higher  schools  soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  existing  de- 
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mand.     This  demand  for  graduated  teachers  for  gymnasiums,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  third  decade  of  our  century,  became  so  large,  that  every 
candidate  for  higher  teachership,  immediately  after  passing  the  examina- 
tion, sometimes  on  the  ground  of  his  testimonial  only,  received  a  regular 
appointment  in  the  province,  even  as  class-professors.     At  this  time  the 
superior  officers  of  the  Department  of  Instruction  had  remarked  that  one 
single  trial-lesson  (as  prescribed  by  the  regulations)  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  usefulness  and 
talent  for  teaching  of  a  candidate,  as  was  desirable  and  necessary  to  a 
just  estimation  of  those  who  applied  for  the  position  of  teacher.    For  this 
reason,  the  Department,  Sept  24th,  1826,  caused  the  introduction  of  a 
pedagogic  trial-year,   according  to  which,  all  candidates,  qualified  by 
attainments,  should  hereafter,  for  at  least  one  year,  practically  engage  in 
teaching  at  a  secondary  school,  and  thus  prove  their  fitness,  before  they 
could  be  regularly  commissioned  as  teachers  of  science.     The  choice  of 
the  school  should  be  left  to  the  candidate,  but  in  no  school  more  than 
two  at  a  time  should  be  admitted,  and  no  candidate  be  charged  with  more 
than  eight  lessons  per  week,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  fill  a  tempo- 
rary vacancy,  at  the  highest  with  six  lessons  more ;  these  lessons  were 
generally  given  without  any  remuneration.     The  selection  of  classes,  in 
which  the  candidates  should  gi^e  their  lessons  for  six  months  or  for  the 
year,  was  reserved  to  the  directors,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  class  pro- 
fessors, should  frequently  attend  the  instructions  by  the  candidates,  and 
amicably  discuss  their  manner  of  teaching  with   them.     In  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  organism  of  the  entire  school,  and  to  ^in 
a  view  of  the  art  of  teaching  of  experienced  teachers,  the  candidates  were 
expected,  during  the  first  months  of  their  trial-year,  to  visit  the  different 
classes  during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  they  themselves  were  not 
engaged  with  teaching,  and  that  they  might  practice  the  art  of  pedagogic 
discipline,  some  rude,  idle,  or  ill  behaved  scholars  of  the  classes  in  which 
they  were  to  teach,  should  from  time  to  time  be  placed  under  their  spe- 
cial supervision.    In  all  other  respects  the  candidates  should  be^considered 
regular  teachers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  trial-year  should  receive  a 
testimonial  on  the  skill  in  teaching  they  had  acquired,  and  on  their  prac- 
tical usefulness,  signed  by  the  director  and  the  class-professors.     Since 
1882,  the  candidates  receive  a  testimonial  as  to  the  trial-year  only,  which, 
since  1844,  is  signed  by  the  director  alone ;  a  detailed  certificate  is  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  since  1858  to  the  school-collegium 
of  the  province. 

This  arrangement,  which  coincided  with  the  period  when  higher 
schools  were  amply  provided  with  teachers,  gave  a  desirable  support  to 
qualified  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  for  practice  in 
their  profession,  but  to  directors  it  gave  an  additional  duty,  and  to  the 
schools  a  burden  often  injurious.  The  directors,  already  constantly 
engaged,  with  few  exceptions  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
these  passing  pedagogues,  and  the  class-professors  not  at  all ;  thus  the 
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trial-year  was  beneficial  only  as  a  process  of  refining  by  which  talented 
teachers  were  separated  from  incapable  ones. 

Minister  von  Eichhorn  issued,  April  8d,  1842,  a  new  instruction  on  the 
trial-year,  according  to  which  "  the  candidate  should  at  first,  by  visiting 
classes,  conversing  with  directors,  class-professors  and  other  teachers, 
gain  a  view  of  the  organization  of  the  school ;  2,  for  a  long  time  visit 
those  classes  in  which  he  is  to  teach,  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
manner  of  teaching  of  him  whose  place  he  is  to  take,  and  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils ;  8,  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  teaching,  regard 
must  be  had  chiefly  to  his  testimonial ;  4,  ho  should  not  be  employed  all 
the  year  in  the  same  class,  but  an  opportunity  must  be  given  him  to  try 
his  ability  in  other  and  higher  classes,  even  if  only  in  shorter  lessons ;  5, 
the  teachers,  represented  by  the  candidate,  must  consider  themselves  all 
along  as  the  proper  teachers  of  the  subject  or  the  class,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement be  present  in  all  the  lessons  given  by  the  candidate,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  lesson  make  suitable  suggestions  to  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  be  intrusted  with  the  sole  care  of  the  class,  attend  his  lessons  at  least 
once  a  week.'* 

Wherever  this  arrangement  was  executed  with  vigilance,  it  operated 
most  favorably,  and  while  under  the  previous  rules  part  of  the  candidates 
were  lost  to  the  profession,  by  these  latter  every  one,  with  few  excep- 
tions, became  a  well-experienced  schoolman.  The  scholars  were  not 
given  over  any  longer  to  unsafe  experiments  of  new  comers,  and  the 
young  teacher  gradually  acquired  the  necessary  authority,  under  the  pat- 
tonage  of  his  guide,  and  the  confidence  and  method,  so  important  to  in- 
dependent teaching.  A  great  number  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  are 
now  directors,  have  thus  qualified  themselves  for  the  profession.  The 
superabundance  of  candidates  for  higher  teachership  until  1848,  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  measure  easy,  as  each  candidate  estimated  it  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  be  permitted  to  begin  his  trial-year  directly  after  the  exam- 
ination, and  proved  grateful  fpr  the  permission  to  teach  longer  without 
any  remuneration  until  regularly  commissioned.  For  foreign  candidates, 
it  was  rendered  very  difficult  to  be  employed  at  secondary -schools ;  the 
circular  of  May  28th,  1851,  made  the  examination  and  trial-year  depend- 
ing upon  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Instruction,  and  circular  of 
January  27th,  1852,  prescribed  that  after  examination  and  trial-year, 
none  should  be  engaged  at  secondary-schools  except  by  permission  of  the 
department  But  after  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teachers  in  Prussia.  In  many  places  great  zeal  was  manifested 
for  establishing  and  extending  schools ;  many  teachers  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  because  they  had  committed  themselves  in  politics ;  the 
fitvorable  prospects  for  young  men  in  industrial  pursuits  took  away  many 
disciples  from  the  profession  of  teacher.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  can- 
didates for  teachership,  not  long  before  in  abundance,  were  in  a  few  years 
all  engaged ;  so  that  not  only  examined  candidates  were  employed  as 
tegular  teachers,  with  salary  and  a  full  number  of  lessons,  but  non- 
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examined  also,  under  the  promise,  it  is  true,  to  pass  their  examination 
within  a  year,  which  was  however  not  exacted  on  account  of  the  want  of 
teachers.  This  want  was  in  part  remedied  by  facilitating  the  employment 
of  foreign  candidates ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cabinet  order  of  Jan. 
27th,  1862,  a  great  many  from  the  North-German  States  filled  Tacnnt 
positions,  so  that  the  employment  of  non-examined  candidates  was  rarely 
tolerated,  while  that  of  candidates  on  trial  was  greatly  fiivored,  it  being 
ruled  by  rescript  of  Feb.  14th,  that  they  should  not  teach  any  longer 
beyond  the  lessons  for  their  practice,  without  receiving  compensation, 
but  should  have  a  competent  salary,  and  that  all  regulations  with  regard 
to  their  exercises  in  teaching,  under  supervision  and  information,  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  trial-year  may  be  he}fi  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  but  only 
exceptionally  at  progymnasiums  and  secondary  burgher-schools.  The 
members  of  seminaries  for  high-schools  are  dispensed  from  it  In  fixing 
the  amount  for  pension,  it  is  not  counted  as  a  year  of  service. 

Assistance  for  travel  to  foreign  countries  is  only  given  by  the  French 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  which  has  two  stipends  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates in  the  French  language. 

V.     PLAN   OP  INSTBUCnONS. 

The  plan  of  instructions  of  Prussian  gymnasiums,  as  elsewhere,  has, 
in  the  course  of  time,  been  subject  to  many  modifications,  and  we  can 
here  only  enter  nearer  upon  that  by  which  a  uniform  order  of  instruction 
has  gradually  been  effected. 

The  requirement  for  maturity-examination  necessarily  prepared  the 
way  to  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instructions  preparing  for  it.  The  De- 
partment for  Public  Instruction  concluded,  in  1810  at  first,  to  introduce 
a  general  plan  of  instruction,  which  the  Catholic  schools  should  also 
adopt,  and  by  gradually  executing  this  plan,  a  ministerial  rescript  of 
Nov.  12th,  1812,  prescribed  that  all  classical  schools  which  possessed  the 
privilege  of  qualifying  for  the  university,  should  adopt  the  name  of  gym- 
nasium. Prof.  Suvcin  was  intrusted  with  arranging  a  general  plan  of 
instruction ;  this  plan,  submitted  to  Fr.  A.  Wolf  for  his  opinion,  was 
modified  at  different  times,  then  fixed  upon  to  be,  in  its  main  points,  a 
guide  in  the  administration  of  schools,  but  never  published  or  brought 
into  use  generally.  The  order  of  instruction  of  the  different  gymna- 
siums, from  the  individuality  of  these  schools  and  their  directors,  main- 
tained great  variety  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  it  was  thought  a 
special  proof  of  skill  of  the  directors,  in  which  manner  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion was  laid  out  by  them,  wherein  they  had  to  give  to  local  circum- 
stances, to  the  demands  of  the  times,  to  the  need  of  the  institute,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  powers  for  teaching,  that  consideration  which  alone,  with 
a  just  and  sensible  direction,  can  be  beneficial  to  schools. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Bemhardi,  the  director  of  the  Frederic  Werder 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  by  the  publication,  in  1812,  of  the  plan  of  instruc- 
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y.    PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PROFESSORS. 
(1.)  Hiitorieal  Notice.    (3.)  RwulU  to  the  Schools  and  the  FrofeMioo.    (3.)  Foreign  Estiniate. 

The  Superior  Normal  School  at  Paris,  so  designated  in  1&45,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  provincial  institutions  of  the  same  class,  was  established 
in  pursuance  of  the  following  provisions  in  the  Act  creating  the  Imperial 
University,  March  17, 1808: 

**Art,  110.  There  shall  be  established,  at  Paris,  a  Normal  Boarding 
School,  prepared  to  receive  at  least  three  hundred  young  men,  who  shall 
be  educated  in  the  art  of  teaching  letters  and  science. 

111.  The  inspectors  of  tlie  academy  shall  select,  each  year,  frdm  tlie 
lyceums,  afler  due  examination  and  competitjjon,  a  certain  number  of  pupils, 
of  seventeen  years  oi  age  or  over,  whose  good  conduct  and  progress  have 
been  most  marked,  and  who  shall  have  shown  aptitude  for  governing  and 
instructing. 

112.  Those  who  present  themselves  for  examination  shall  be  author- 
ized by  their  father  or  guardian  to  piursue  the  university  course.  They  shall 
be  received  into  the  normal  school  only  on  engaging  to  continue  in  the 
profession  of  teaclung  for  at  least  ten  years. 

113.  These  candidates  shall  pursue  their  studies  at  the  College  of 
France,  or  the  Polytechnic  School,  or  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  ac- 
cording as  they  intend  to  teach  letters,  or  the  different  sciences. 

114.  Besides  their  regular  lessons,  there  shall  be  tutors,  chosen  from 
the  older  and  more  talented  pupils,  under  whose  direction  they  shall  re- 
view the  subjects  taught  in  the  special  schools  before-mentioned,  and  have 
laboratory  practice  in  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry. 

115.  The  pupils  shall  not  remain  at  the  normal  boarding  school  more 
than  two  years.  They  shall  then  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  tlio  uni- 
versity, and  be  bound  out  to  their  profession. 

116.  The  normal  school  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
counselors  for  life,  who  shall  reside  at  the  institution,  and  have  under  him 
a  director  of  studies. 

117.  Tlie  niunber  of  candidates  for  the  normal  school  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  colleges  and  lyceums. 

118.  Tlie  candidates,  during  their  course  of  two  years,  or  at  the  close 
of  it,  must  take  their  degrees  at  Paris,  in  the  department  of  letters,  or  in 
that  of  science.  They  will  then  be  called  upon,  in  regular  order,  to  fill 
vacant  places  in  the  academies,  as  they  may  occur." 

The  above  organization  of  the  normal  school  was  completed  by  the 
special  order  of  March  80,  1810,  and  the  corps  of  officers  consisted  of  tlie 
counselor,  or  head  of  the  school,  the  director  of  studies,  the  chaplain, 
masters,  assistant  teachers,  and  steward. 

The  first  member  of  the  council,  who  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
school,  was  Bernard  Gueroult,  who  -  afterwards  became  eminent  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  at  the  College  of  llarcourt. 
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In  1810,  the  school  counted  only  thirty-seven  students,  and  the  annual 
expense  for  each  student  was  1,000  francs.  In  1812,  the  number  reached 
seventy-seven,  and  in  that  year  Na|K>leon  issued  an  order  for  the  erection 
of  a  grand  building  for  the  school,  to  be  located  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Seine,  but  the  oixler  was  never  carried  out.  In  1815,  under  the  restora- 
tion, the  school  was  more  perfectly  organizefl,  and  the  course  extended  to 
three  years.  The  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  methods 
of  teachin;; ;  such,  for  example,  as  were  set  forth  by  Jouvency,  RoUin,  and 
Fleury.  Lecturers  on  special  subjects,  and  etiual  in  rank  to  the  first  pro- 
fessors in  the  imiK*rial  colleges,  or  lyceuras,  were  added  to  the  faculty,  and 
the  standard  for  ]X)sition  of  tutor  was  advanced. 

In  the  ordinance  of  Januarj'  8,  1821,  the  normal  school  appears  in  the 
list  of  institutions  to  be  established  in  the  building  of  the  Sorbonne.  But 
even  then  the  school  was  losing  favor  with  the  new  government,  and  its 
rerj'  existence  threatened,  umler  the  implication  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  and  ambitious  pretensions. '  The  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  soon  clearly  intimated  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  oi  the  In- 
terior, M.  de  Corbi^re,  in  which  he  recommended  the  formation  of  schools, 
more  or  less  normal  in  character,  {ecoles  normales  partieltea,)  near  the 
royal  colleges,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments.  "In  these  schools,** 
M.  de  Corbiere  says,  "  a  small  number  of  select  pupils  shall  be  prepared 
from  chil(lhoo<l,  in  those  studies  and  habits  which  belong  to  the  grave  el 
serieuse  profession,  to  which  they  are  destine<l.  Candidates  so  trained, 
will  not  disdain  subordinate  duties,  and  thus  there  will  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  teachers  the  spirit  of  order  and  conservatism."  At- 
tacked by  a  powerful  party,  the  fate  of  the  normal  school  was  sealed,  and 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1822,  it  was  suppressed. 

The  new  senii-nonnal  schools  were  in  no  degree  successful.  It  became 
evident  that  neither  unity  nor  improvement  in  the  educational  system  of 
tlie  country  could  be  attained,  if  the  vocation  were  abandoned  to  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  it,  or  lefl  to  the  mercy  of  various  and  contradictory 
influences.  By  an  onlinance  of  March  9,  1826,  they  were  materially 
changed,  and  called  preparatorj'  schools ;  their  number  was  reduced,  and 
the  candidates  recjuired  to  pursue  a  thorough  classical  course.  In  Septem- 
ber of  tlie  same  year,  a  preparatory  school  of  letters  and  science  was  an- 
nexed to  the  College  of  I^ouis-le-Grand.  In  1829,  the  pupils  of  this 
school  organized  what  might  be  called  a  pedagogia  practicum^  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  masters,  and  under  the  patronage  of  a  commission 
composed  of  the  general  inspectors  and  the  academy  inspectors  of  the 
university.  With  a  different  title,  the  old  normal  school  was  thus  re-estab- 
lished,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government,  in  1830,  was  to 
give  to  this  school  the  old  name.  On  the  same  day  it  placed  over  it,  as  its 
head,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  scholars  of  France,  M.  Cousin,  who,  fifleen 
years  before,  had  been  one  of  its  pupils.  The  impulse  imparted  to  the  in- 
stitution by  that  distinguished  teacher,  created  a  wonderful  activity  in  all 
departments.     The  course  was  extended  to  three  years,  the  plan  of  studies 
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was  revised,  and  the  discipline  made  strict  Still  greater  changes  were  made, 
by  the  establishment  of  annual  competitive  examinations  for  the  admission 
of  students,  and  a  division  of  the  scholarships  into  whole  and  halt-schol- 
arships, the  former  reserved  for  the  students  of  highest  grade.  The  school 
became  famous,  and  was  regarded,  by  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  tlie  university,  as  the  best  of  its  class  ever  established.  Tlie  govern- 
ment ordered  the  erection  of  a  building  for  its  exclusive  use,  as  had  been 
the  wish  and  intention  of  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  buildin;>:  was  located 
near  the  Museum  of  Natiu'al  History  and  the  Library  of  St.  Geuevicve. 
In  October,  1846,  the  normal  school  took  possession,  the  pupils  then  num- 
bering one  hundred,  which  was  increased  the  following  year  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  course  of  instruction  included,  in  the  division  of  letters, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  literature,  the  historj'  of  literature,  general  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  grammar ;  in  the  scientific  division,  ditferential  and 
integral  calculus,  geometry,  higher  algebra,  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  and  physiology ;  also  for 
the  students  of  both  divisions,  a  course  in  pedagogy,  and  in  the  German 
and  English  languages.  Each  year  the  students  who  graduated  were  to 
'  be  distributed  among  the  colleges  of  Paris,  and  drilled  for  several  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  a  professor. 

As  it  appeared  no  less  important  to  provide  suitable  professors  and  tutors 
for  the  communal  or  parish  colleges,*  and  as  it  was  a  common  reproach 
brought  against  the  university,  if  not  rather  a  merit,  that  insiruciwn  was 
sacrificed  to  education,  an  ordinance,  of  December  6,  1845,  directed  the 
organization  of  secondary  normal  schools,  of  lower  rank,  to  be  established 
in  those  towns  where  the  communal  colleges  were  situated.  The  great 
school  at  Paris  received,  for  distinction,  the  title  of  **  Superior  Normal 
School." 

In  1848,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  February,  the 
normal  school  adopted  the  plan,  or  principle,  of  free  instruction,  a  principle 
which  had  been  discarded  in  1833.  The  new  government  revived  this 
policy  **  in  the  name  of  republican  equality,  and  for  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  good  of  the  poorer  classes."  This  is  the  language  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction : 

*'The  privilege  of  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  justi- 
fied by  considerations  which  spring  from  the  very  self-sacrificing  devotion 
marking  the  opening  career  of  the  students  destined,  most  of  them,  to  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  teacher.     The  vocation  demands  an  ardent  zeal, 

*The  French  system  of  pubUo  instraction  consists  of  three  dlrisions :  Superior,  Secondary 
mod  Primary.  The  UnlTersity,  with  its  fifty-four  Ikculties,  constituting  the  superior  ;  the  Ly- 
ceums, or  as  sometimes  called,  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  Communal  Colleges, 
forming  the  secondary  ;  and  the  schools  of  different  grades,  together  with  the  asylums,  forming 
the  primary.  The  colleges  correspond  in  many  respects  to  our  own  colleges,  but  the  lyceums 
are  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  communal  colleges.  The  latter  are  maintained  by  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  in  their  early  history  were  called  secondary  schools,  in  disUnction 
from  the  lyceums.  Both  prepare  the  student  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  There  are  now  in 
operation  in  France,  77  lyceums,  with  84,442  pupils,  and  261  communal  colleges,  with  83,000 
papiU. 
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an  abnegation  of  talent  which  resigns  itself  to  labor  without  fame,  and  a 
stubborn  toil  which  undermines  the  strongest  constitutions.  Murt'ovcr,  iur 
this  mission,  or  priestly  office  of  instructor,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  the 
candidates  are  recruited  almost  always  from  the  poor.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  an  absolute  rule  be  established,  that  talent  in  no  case  shall 
be  thrust  back,  or  poverty  be  an  obstacle." 

Between  the  years  1849  and  1853,  the  number  of  students  decreased, 
the  appropriation  was  reduced  from  237,600  to  178,610  francs,  and  great 
changes  were  introduced.  The  first  reform,  and  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful, affected  the  regulations  for  adnu8{<ion.  The  minimum  age  of  appli- 
cants was  advanced  one  year,  from  seventeen  to  eighteen,  and  the  exam- 
ination made  more  rigorous,  taking  into  consideration,  not  only  attainments 
and  ability,  but  the  antecedents,  character,  and  habits,  in  fact,  all  those 
qualifications  which  a  parent  would  value  in  choosing  a  preceptor  for  his 
children.  These  excellent  modifications,  which  still  remain  in  full  force, 
perfected  in  an  essential  respect,  the  old  organization,  without  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  school.  In  1852,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Fortoul, 
reforms  of  a  diifcrent  character  were  adopted,  affecting  the  course  of  studies 
and  the  rules  of  promotion. 

Previous  to  these  changes,  the  new  pupils,  having  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Lettei*?,  or  of  science,  at  the  lyceum,  or  commercial  college, 
devoted  the  first  year  to  a  review  of  the  subjects  they  had  already  studied. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  those  in  the  section  of  letters,  who  were 
pronounced  fitted  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  were  allowed  to  present 
themselves  tor  examination,  and  the  best  students  were  usually  successful. 
During  the  second  year  the  studies  were  carried  forwanl  as  far  as  their 
variety  would  penuit,  but  in  the  section  of  letters  the  instruction  was  ma- 
terially changed,  and  had  for  its  leading  object,  not  the  technical  and  ele- 
mentary treatment,  but  the  historical  development  of  philosophy,  and  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  literature.  Before  entering  the  third  year,  the 
students  were  bound,  under  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  school,  to  be 
prepared  to  take  the  licentiate  degree  ;  except  that  those  in  the  section  of 
science,  being  obliged  to  take  a  double  degree,  one  of  physical  science  and 
the  other  of  mathematics,  only  the  fonner  was  required  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

Tlie  third  and  last  year  was  given  to  special  studies,  according  to  the 
taste  and  aptitude  of  the  student,  the  preparation  having  for  its  goal  the 
high  rank  or  title  of  fellow,  (agregey)*  from  which  class  the  professors  and 
assistant  professors  in  the  lyceum  are  chosen.  Graduation  at  the  normal 
school  tlid  not  insure  this  title,  but  gave  the  pupil  the  right  to  present  him- 
self for  examination  as  a  candidate.f 

*Id  the  original  orgaiiization  of  the  UnlTenlty  in  1808,  the  nnk  ot  fellow  was  made  the 
fifittnth  among  it«  ftinctionarios,  and  superior  to  the  principals  and  professors  in  the  communal 
colleges. 

t  These  test  or  competitlTe  examinations  for  the  rank  of  fellow,  {It*  coneoun  de  ragregation  de* 
Ij/eeh,)  were  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  being  the  gateways  to  the 
higher  professional  positions,  th^  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  and  the  organisation 
of  the  French  system  of  education. 
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The  lea.iing  modification  of  1852,  and  one  most  unwillingly  received  by 
the  members  of  the  school,  was  the  postponing  for  three  years  the  right  to 
appear  as  candidates  for  the  above  honor,  and  in  connection  with  this 
grave  measure,  the  licentiate  degree  was  fixed  as  the  intention  and  goal 
of  the  course,  and  even  the  section  of  letters  was  not  allowed  an  examin- 
ation for  this  degree  before  the  close  of  the  second  year,  whereas  under 
the  fonner  regulations,  many  attained  that  honor  in  the  first  year.  The 
object  of  the  reforms  of  1852,  being  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship 
and  of  pedagogic  skill  in  the  corps  of  professors,  the  members  of  tlie  nor- 
mal school,  who  at  the  end  of  the  course  had  passed  successfully  all  the 
examinations,  were  appointed  to  certain  subordinate  teachers'  duties  in  the 
lyceums,  in  which  the  three  years,  intervening  before  the  fellowship  could 
be  reached,  were  to  be  spent 

-The  decree  of  1852,  included  also  changes  in  the  curriculum.  The 
school  was  declared  to  be  **  essentially  literary  and  scientific  "  in  character; 
philosophy  was  to  be  taught  as  a  method  of  analysis,  or  investigation  into 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  letters  and  sciences.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  letters,  the  first  year's  course,  though  being,  as  before,  a  revision 
of  the  college  or  lyceum  studies,  was  enlarged,  and  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing sub-courses : 

1.  Greek  language  and  literature,  including  grammar  and  proso<ly,  with 
translations  from  Greek  into  French,  and  French  into  Greek,  and  a  study 
of  the  Greek  classics  in  illustration  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
language. 

2.  A  course  in  the  Latin  language  and  literature  afler  the  same  plan. 

3.  French  language  and  Uterature,  embracing  a  scientific  analysis  of 
model  works,  viz .  those  of  Malherbe  in  the  department  of  poetry,  and 
of  Descartes  in  prose ;  also  compositions,  narratives,  letters,  discourses, 
analyses,  and  dissertations. 

4.  Ancient  history,  and  Greek  and  Roman  archeology. 

5.  Philosophy,  more  especially  the  study  of  the  human  understanding 
and  method. 

6.  Modem  languages. 

With  the  exception  of  the  course  on  the  Latin  language,  the  instruction 
of  the  second  year  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first,  but  more  historic  in 
character.  In  sketching  the  principal  schools  of  philosophy,  the  professor 
was  required  to  illustrate  the  harmony  among  great  minds  of  all  ages  in 
regard  to  those  truths  which  afifect  the  moral  government  an<l  destiny  of 
man.  The  study  of  ancient  history  was  set  aside  for  that  of  the  middle 
ages  and  modem  histor}',  and  the  course  of  Latin  oratory  or  poetr}',  and 
that  of  Greek  literature  were  to  be  continued. 

The  course  of  the  third  year  like  those  of  the  preceding,  included 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  language  and  literature,  French  history,  [ihilos- 
ophy,  and  modern  languages,  but  the  number  of  lessons  was  reduced,  and 
the  studies  conducted  with  more  definite  reference  to  the  students'  plans 
for  the  future.     The  general  rules  or  guides  for  this  year  were : 
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1.  To  review  grammatical  subjects  with  the  aid  of  general  and  compar- 
ative grammar. 

2.  To  develop  those  subjects  in  the  department  of  literature  which  had 
not  been  thorou-rhly  treated  before. 

8.  To  complete  tlie  course  of  history  and  philosophy. 

4.  To  perfect  the  students  in  the  classical  branches,  also  in  composition, 
style,  and  oral  expression. 

5.  Above  all,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  principles  of  scientific  criti- 
cism, and  the  practice  of  rational  methods. 

In  the  section  of  science,  tlie  two  first  years  were  devoted  to  such  studies 
as  prepared  the  student  for  the  licentiate  degree  in  mathematics,  and  the 
same  degree  in  physical  sciences.  For  the  former  degree  there  were  two 
examinations ;  one  in  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  another  in  mechanics,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
For  the  latter  degree,  an  examination  in  chemistry  at  end  of  first  year,  in 
physics  at  end  of  second  year.  These  four  examinations  were  conducted 
before  the  faculty  of  science  in  Paris.  The  unsuccessful  candidates  were 
not  admitted  to  the  course  of  the  third  year,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
school.  In  the  third  year  the  studies  were  made  special  and  limited,  to 
accord  with  the  department  selected  by  the  student  for  his  career  as  a 
professor. 

Independently  of  the  regular  examinations  for  degrees,  the  students  ap- 
peared each  year  before  a  commission  of  the  general  inspectors  of  the 
university  to  be  questioned  by  them.  In  the  third  year,  the  pupils  were 
required,  at  these  examinations,  to  question  each  other.  Written  compo- 
sitions and  lectures  were  also  required.  The  commission  then  prepared  a 
list  of  those  students  whom  it  considered  as  prepared  to  continue  at  the 
school,  or,  if  graduates,  to  be  employed  in  the  lyceums  or  colleges. 

The  new  regulations  gave  more  precision  and  definiteness  to  the  system 
of  instruction ;  they  guarded  against  the  tendency  attending  special  studies 
and  courses,  to  render  the  student  learned,  rather  than  able  as  a  professor ; 
and  it  connected  with  the  study  of  literature  that  close  analyses  of  standard 
works,  which  supposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages.  But  these 
advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by 
the  postponement  of  the  examinations  for  the  licentiate  and  fellow's  de- 
gree. Many  became  discouraged,  and  the  number  of  candidates  sensibly 
diminished,  and  within  the  school  there  was  a  manifest  abatement  of  zeal. 
History  and  philosophy  were  neglected,  and  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  of  French  literature,  and  even  composition,  were  re- 
duced to  the  narrow  and  technical  demands  of  the  licentiate  degree.  Af- 
fairs reached  that  point  that  the  government  found  difficulty  in  filling  the 
vacancies  in  the  chairs  of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  lyceums  and  col- 
leges. It  became  evident  that  M.  Fortoul,  in  his  reforms,  had  gone  too 
far.  Hence,  in  1857,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Rouland,  the  novitiate,  to 
be  passed  in  the  lyceums  or  colleges,  by  the  graduates  of  the  school,  was 
reduced  from  three  years  to  one,  and  the  next  year  it  was  altogether  dis- 
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pensed  with,  in  the  case  of  those  pupils  who  successfully  passed  the  exam* 
inations  of  one  year,  permitting  them,  as  before  the  order  of  1852,  to  be 
candidates  for  the  fellowship  at  the  close  of  the  normal  course.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  the  old  regime  was  still  i'arther  restored  by  an  order  which  per- 
mitted the  students  in  the  section  of  letters  to  present  themselves  for  the 
licentiate  degree  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  first  year. 

The  value  placed  upon  the  institution  by  the  government  is  shown  in 
their  choice  of  functionaries  appointed  to  direct  it,  from  1830  to  1840,  M. 
Victor  Cousin;  1840  to  1850,  M.  Dubois,  member  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction ;  1850  to  1857,  M.  Michelle,  the  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Be- 
sangon,  who  was  succeeded  by  M.  Desire  Nisard,  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  university.  Tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  school,  and  the  charge  of  the  scientific  courses  were  entrusted 
to  M.  Pasteur,  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences ;  the  section  of  let- 
ters to  M.  Jaquinet,  the  senior  laureat  of  the  university,  and  an  eminent 
master. 

Tlie  number  of  students  in  1863,  was  one  hundred,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  tlie  support  of  the  school,  was  291,000  francs.  The  salaries  were, 
about  that  time,  advanced,  the  masters  receiving  6,000  francs.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  institution  also  authorized  the  addition  of  new  courses,  among 
them,  one  in  geography ;  also  the  enlargement  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 
This  laboratory-,  founded  by  the  munificence  of  tlie  Emperor,  has  become, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  professor  M.  Henri  Sainte-Clidre  De- 
ville,  a  celebrated  centre  of  study  and  original  research. 

Since  1863,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Duruy,  the  normal  school  has  con' 
tinned  to  improve.  Though  the  department  of  philosophy  had  recovered 
its  honored  place  in  the  lyceums,  tlie  ministry'  has  judged  it  advisable  to 
require  of  the  candidates  for  the  school,  a  year's  exclusive  study  of  this 
branch,  as  a  condition  of  admission,  and  in  the  school,  a  new  course  in 
philosophy  has  been  instituted.  In  1865,  the  budget  added  16,000  francs 
to  the  appropriation,  which  allowed  of  an  enlargement  sufficient  for  ten 
additional  students. 

Until  1866,  ushers  (maitres  surveillantSy)  had  been  employed  in  the  nor- 
mal school  to  watch  over  the  pupils  during  the  hours  of  study  and  recre- 
ation, and  in  fact,  at  all  hours,  both  day  and  night.  M.  Duniy  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  future  professors  should  learn  to  govern  themselves, 
and  appreciate  their  responsibilities,  abolished  the  office  of  usher,  and  the 
happy  results  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  action. 

The  latest  modification  in  the  organization  of  this  institution  is  that 
which  makes  the  third  year  course  accessible  to  those  tutors  (maitres 
repititeurs^)  of  the  lyceums,  who  have  already  received  the  licentiate 
diploma.  This  important  rule  enlarges  and  generalises  the  character  of 
the  school.  The  instruction  of  the  school  being  no  Jonger  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  regular  pupils,  they  may  be  obliged,  in  the  competition 
for  fellowship,  to  contend  with  strong  rivals,  and  a  beneficial  emulation  be 
excited. 
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From  the  foundation  of  this  famous  school,  up  to  the  year  1866,  it  has 
admitted  about  1,700  pupils.  Of  this  number,  788  have  obtained  the  rank 
of  fellow ;  113  in  the  department  of  grammar,  268  in  letters,  56  in  philos- 
ophy, 60  in  history,  201  in  mathematics,  70  in  physics,  and  20  in  modem 
languages.  Most  of  those  who  have  not  received  fellowships  have  fol- 
lowed their  profession  in  the  lyceums  and  communal  colleges,  as  adjunct 
professors  in  the  former,  or  as  professors  in  the  latter,  both  being  function- 
aries inferior  in  rank  to  a  fellow. 

In  preparing  learned  and  able  teachers  for  the  youth,  the  normal  school 
has  also  educated  distinguished  authors  and  savants.  There  is  no  branch 
of  literature  or  science,  which  its  pupils  have  not  cultivated  with  success 
and  honor.  By  whom  are  most  of  the  prizes,  annually  given  by  the  acad- 
emies, borne  off,  if  not  by  the  former  pupils  of  the  normal  school  ?  Of 
those  who  once  sat  upon  its  benches,  are  now  members  of  the  institute, 
viz :  two  of  the  French  academy,  M  Patin,  and  M.  Frevost  Paradol ;  four 
of  the  academy  of  inscription  and  belles-lettres,  M  Guigniaut,  iM.  Wallon, 
M.  Beule,  and  M.  Quicherat ;  one  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  M.  Pas- 
teur ;  five  of  the  academy  of  moral  sciences,  M  Michelet,  M.  Jules  Simon, 
M.  Janet,  M.  L^vSque,  and  M.  Bersot.  Three  are  members  of  the  council 
of  public  instruction ;  9  are  general  inspectors ;  9,  rectors ;  1 7,  provisors ; 
12,  censors;  and  65, professors  of  faculties.  The  present  (1868)  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Diiruy,  was  a  pupil.  It  renders  service  and  honor 
to  the  university  and  the  country,  and  is  equally  dear  to  both. 

Prof.  Arnold,  in  his  report  to  the  School  Inquiry  Commission  in  1866, 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  the  Superior  Normal  School,  in  giving  dignity 
and  consideration  to  the  profession  of  public  teaching  in  France,  and  in 
keeping  it  fully  supplied  with  men,  whose  intellectual  and  professional 
training  being  of  the  highest  order,  carry  weight  with  the  pupils  they 
teach,  and  command  for  themselves,  as  well  as  their  work,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  respect  of  the  community. 

I  have  already  mentione<l  this  admirable  institution  ;  it  enjoys  a  deserved 
celebrity  out  of  France  as  well  as  at  home,  and  nowhere  else  docs  there  exist 
anything  quite  like  it.  Decreed  by  the  revolutionary  government,  and  set  to 
work  by  th:it  of  the  first  Napoleon,  it  had  two  periods  of  difficulty,  one  under 
the  Hesluration,  when  it  attracted  hostility  as  a  nest  of  liberalism,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  abate  its  importance  by  substituting  for  one  central  normal  school, 
several  local  ones ;  anotner  after  the  revolution  of  February,  when  the  grant  to 
it  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  number  of  pupils  fell  off.  But  it  has  now  recov- 
ered its  grants  and  its  numbers  cmd  few  instuutions  in  France  are  so  rooted  in 
f>ublic  est'.'eTn.  Its  main  function  is  to  form  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  It 
las  two  divisions  ;  one  literary,  and  the  other  scientific.  Its  pupils  at  present 
numb.'r  110  ;  they  are  all  called  bursars,  holding  a  scholarship  of  alx)ut  $200  a 
year,  which  <*ntirely  provides  for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  course  is 
a  three  years'  one  ;  but  a  certain  number  of  the  best  pupils  are  retained  for  a 
fourth  and  fifth  year :  these,  however,  are  lost  to  the  secondary  schools,  being 
prepared  for  the  doctorate,  and  for  the  posts  of  superior  instruction,  such  as  the 
professorships  in  the  faculties. 

This  school  is  on  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  in  the  old  school  quarter  of  Paris  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  where  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  /ycees 
and  centres  of  instruction,  secondary  and  superior,  are  still  to  be  found.  The 
building  is  large  and  handsoms,  something  like  one  of  the  modem  colleges  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  it  has  chapel,  library,  and  garden ;   the  tricolor  flag 
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wavc«  over  the  entrance.  Everything  is  beautifully  neat  and  well  kept ;  the  life 
in  common  which  economy  compels  these  great  establishments,  in  France,  severely 
to  practice,  has,— when  its  details  are  precisely  and  perfectly  attended  to,  and 
when,  as  at  the  ecole  normale,  the  resources  allow  a  certain  iinish  and  comfort 
much  beyond  the  strict  needs  of  the  barrack  or  hospital, — a  more  imposing  effect 
for  the  eye  than  the  arrangement  of  college  rooms. 

Last  year  344  candidates  presented  themselves  for  35  vacancies,  and  these  can- 
didates were  all  picked  men.  To  comfMitc,  a  youth  must  in  the  first  place  be 
over  18  vwirs  of  a;j:e  and  under  24 ;  must  produce  a  medical  certificate  that  he 
has  no  Lodily  infirmity  unfitting  him  tor  the  tiinction  of  teacher,  and  a  gtKMl- 
conduct  certificate  from  his  school.  He  must  enter  into  an  engagement  to  devote 
himself,  if  admitted,  for  ten  years  to  the  service  of  public  instruction,  and  he 
must  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  if  he  is  a  candidate  in  the  literary  section 
of  the  school,  of  bachelor  of  sciences  if  in  the  scientific.  He  then  unilergoes  a 
preliminaiy'  examination,  which  is  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  centre  of  each 
academy  throughout  France.  This  examination  weeds  the  candidates ;  those 
who  pass  through  it  come  up  to  Paris  for  a  final  examination  at  the  ecoie  nomiale^ 
and  those  who  do  Ix^st  in  this  final  examination  are  admitted  to  the  vacant  schol- 
arships. A  bare  list  of  subjects  of  examination  is  never  ven-  instructive ;  the 
reader  will  better  understand  what  the  final  examination  is,  if  I  say  that  the  can- 
didates are  the  very  elite  of  the  /ycc««,  who  in  the  highest  classes  of  these  /yr<V» 
liave  gone  through  the  course  of  instruction,  literary  or  scientific,  there  pre- 
scribed. In  the  scientific  section  ot  the  normal  school,  the  first  year's  course 
comprehends  the  difierential  and  integral  calculus,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  ad- 
vanced progress  in  the  pupil  such  a  course  implies. 

I  found  110  pupils  in  the  normal  school,  all  bursars;  commoners,  to  use  our 
expression,  are  not  received.  For  these  110  students,  there  are,  besides  the 
director-general,  and  a  director  of  scientific  studies,  and  another  of  literary  studies, 
23  professors,  or  maitres  de  conferences^  as  in  this  institution  they  are  called. 

The  cost  of  the  school  in  1865,  was  about  S60,000.  The  library,  laboratory, 
and  collections  seemed  to  me  excellent. 

The  pupils  have  half-yearly  examinations,  and  they  are  practiced  to  some  ex« 
tent,  and  under  the  present  minister,  M.  Duruy,  more  than  ever  befon.',  in  the 
Ijfcees  of  Paris.  The  teaching  of  the  professors  keeps  always  in  view  the  scho* 
lastic  destination  of  their  hearers.  At  the  end  of  tne  third  year's  course,  the 
student  who  has  passed  through  it  with  distinction,  is  authorized  to  present  him- 
self at  once  for  aggregation.  Five  years'  school  practice,  it  will  be  R'memliered, 
is  required  of  other  candidates.  The  less  distinguished  student  is  at  once  nomi- 
nated to  a  lycief  but  to  the  post  of  assistant  professor  only,  not  of  full  professor  ; 
after  one  year's  service  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  professor,  he  may  present  him- 
self for  aggregation. 

I  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  describing  how  the  body  of  professors  in  the 
French  public  schools  is  formed,  because  the  best  feature  of  these  schools  seems 
to  me  to  be  their  thoroughly  trained  and  tested  stafl^  of  professors.  They  are  far 
better  paid  than  the  corresponding  body  of  teachers  m  It:ily  ;  they  have  a  far 
more  recognised  and  satisfactory  position  than  the  corre8j)on<ling  body  of  teachers 
in  England.  The  latter  are,  no  doubt,  better  paid ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head-masters  of  the  great  schools,  who  hold  a  position  aj)art,  who  need  emi- 
nent aptitudes  for  other  things  besides  teaching,  and  also  are  very  few  in  number, 
they  form  no  hierarchy,  have  no  position,  are  saddled,  to  balance  their  being  better 

Eaid,  with  boarding-house  cares,  have  literally  no  time  for  study,  and  no  career 
efore  them.  A  French  professor  has  his  three,  four,  or  five  hours'  work  a  day 
in  lessons  and  conferences,  and  then  he  is  free  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discipline  or  religious  teaching  of  the  fycee ;  he  has  not  to  live  in  its  precincts ; 
he  finishes  his  teaching,  and  then  he  leaves  the  lucte  and  his  cares  benind  him 
altogether.  The  provisor,  the  censor,  the  chaplains,  the  superintendents,  have 
the  business  of  government  and  direction,  and  they  are  chosen  on  the  ground  of 
their  aptitude  for  it.  A  voung  man  wishing  to  follow  a  profession  which  keeps 
him  in  contact  with  intellectual  studies,  and  enables  him  to  continue  them,  but 
who  has  no  call  and  no  talent  for  the  trying  post  of  teacher,  governor,  pastor, 
and  man  of  business,  all  in  one,  will  hesitate  before  he  becomes  a  master  in  an 
English  public  school,  but  he  may  very  well  become  a  professor  in  a  French  one. 
Accordingly,  the  service  of  public  instruction  in  France  attracts  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  intellectual  n>rce  of-  the  country,  than  in  England. 
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KINDERGARTEN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

EXPERIENCE   OF   ST.  LOUIS, 

WITH  SUGGESTIONS  BY  MISS  BLOW,  DR.   HARRIS, 
MRS.    POLLOCK,    AND   OTHERS. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BT   MISS   SUSAN   E.   BLOW,   ST.   LOUIS. 


The  Kindergarten  is  many-sided.  Herein  lies  its  gi'eatest  merit  and 
its  greatest  danger.  To  every  different  point  of  view  it  presents  a  dif- 
ferent face.  To  some  it  is  a  play-school,  to  others  a  workshop,  to 
others  an  improved  system  of  object  lessons.  Its  sole  aim  is  declared 
successively  to  be  physical  development,  technical  training,  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  courtesy,  the  strengthening 
of  observation  and  the  pleasant  teaching  of  useful  facts.  All  are  right 
and  all  are  wrong.  The  Kindergarten  is  all  of  these  things,  and  yet 
no  one  of  them,  nor  even  a  combination  of  them.  Every  part  is  nec- 
essary to  the  whole,  and  yet  the  whole  is  something  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts. 

"  Who  offers  much,"  says  Goethe,  "  brings  something  unto  many." 
Every  man  is  able  to  illustrate  fruni  his  own  experience  some  phase  of 
a  widely-reaching  truth.  The  meanest  man  finds  himself  best  inter- 
preted by  the  deepest  thinker.  The  partial  views  of  narrow  teachers 
are  reconciled  in  the  inclusive  thought  of  the  philosophic  educator. 
The  perfect  curve  of  the  circle  demands  the  infiufte  number  of  its  sides. 

The  Kindergarten  is  organic,  therefore  a  variety  in  unity.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  life  is  essentially  activity,  therefore  aims  mainly  to  de- 
velop power;  it  knows  that  objective  truth  is  the  mind's  air  and  food, 
therefore  values  knowledge ;  it  sees  that  the  prizes  of  life  fall  to  the 
capable  and  industrious,  Uieri'fore  trains  the  child  to  work ;  it  takes 
note  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  social  relationships,  therefore 
strives  to  initiate  him  into  all  the  amenities  of  life ;  it  conceives  the 
child  in  his  threefold  nature— as  a  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
being, — therefore  emphasizes  equally  the  training  of  the  body,  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  affections  and  will.  Finally  it  grasps  all  these  differ- 
ent phases  of  education  in  the  unity  of  a  single  thought,and  in  the  nature 
and  laws  of  self-conciousness  finds  its  method  and  its  aim.  It  beholds 
the  child  through  expression  struggling  towards  self-knowledge,  and  it 
comes  to  his  aid  with  material  which  ap{>ealing  to  his  total  nature  calls 
forth  his  total  activity.  It  helps  him  to  complete  expression  that  it 
may  lead  him  to  clear  insight,  and  holds  up  before  him  all  his  relation- 
ships, that  he  may  realize  all  his  possibilities.  Such  at  least  was  the 
Kindergarten  in  the  idea  of  its  founder.  It  exists  as  yet  nowhere,  and 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  ideal  Kindergarten  demands  the  ideal 
Kindergartner. 

The  program  of  the  theoretical  Kindergarten  includes  garden  work, 
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songs,  games,  stories,  talks,  lunch  and  exercises,  in  the  Frobel  gifts    ud 
occupations. 

The  life  of  man  began  in  a  garden ;  his  fii-st  occupations  were  to  ^'  dress 
it  and  keep  it "  and  to  name  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air.  So  the  little  child  should  dig  and  plant  his  own  garden,  and  feed 
and  care  for  his  dog,  his  cat  or  his  bird.  Practical  doing  awakens  love 
and  thought.  Sympathy  with  nature  is  intensified  by  digging  in  the 
ground.  Dependence  is  realized  through  waiting  for  the  results  of  ^ork. 
Curiosity  is  excited  by  the  miracle  of  growth.  The  beauty  of  law  is 
seen  in  the  life  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  unconscious  lawfulness  of 
nature  inclines  the  heart  to  free  obedience.  God  is  revealed  to  the  child 
as  He  first  revealed  himself  to  the  human  race — as  creator,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  Ilis  being  in  nature  prepares  for  His  recop^nition  in  the  soul. 

I  translate  from  the  Baroness  Marenholz-Bulow,  the  most  devoted  of 
Frbbel's  co-workers,  an  incident  which  illustrates  these  truths. 

"  Two  little  girls,  four  and  five  years  old,  had  in  the  Kindergarten  a 
garden,  where,  like  the  other  children,  they  had  planted  a  few  peas  and 
beans.  Every  day  they  dug  them  up  with  their  little  hands  to  see 
why  they  didn't  sprout.  The  beds  of  some  of  their  companions 
showed  already  green  shoots  and  tender  leaver  and  this  increased  their 
disappointment  und  impatience.  They  were  told  thcj'  must  stop  dig- 
ging up  tlieir  seeds  and  must  wait  patiently  if  they  wanted  to  have 
plants.  Alter  this  they  kept  their  hands  out  of  the  dirt,  and  it  was 
touching  to  watch  their  ^eager  eyes  turned  every  day  on  their  garden, 
and  to  mark  their  growing  patience  and  self-control.  At  last,  one 
morning,  we  saw  them  on  their  knees  gazing  with  wondering,  delighted 
eyes  on  a  number  of  small  green  shoots  which  had  pushed  up  into  the 
light.  Often  before  had  seeds  sprouted  before  their  eyes,  but  they  had 
never  noticed  it.  They  were  indifferent  because  they  had  not  been 
.active, — incurious  because  they  themselve#had  not  dug  and  planted 
and  waited.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  only  that  impresses 
itself  on  the  child  which  is  in  some  way  connected  with  his  doing. 
Where  the  hands  work  the  eves  see. 

Our  wondering  little  children  were  in  the  presence  of  a  miracle. 
Yesterday  their  garden  was  brown  and  bare, — to-day  it  was  green  with 
little  shoots.  "See,"  I  said,  **you  have  learned  to  wait  and  your  seeds 
have  come  up, — but  did  your  waiting  make  them  grow  ?"  **  No."  came 
quickly  from  the  children,  "  it  was  God  that  made  them  grow."  "  Yes," 
I  said,  "  God  sent  the  sunshine  to  warm  the  earth  and  the  seed,  then 
He  sent  dew  and  rain,  and  the  hard  peas  and  beans  softened  in  the 
damp  ground,  then  the  germ  sprouted  as  you  have  seen  it  do  in  peas 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  earth.  God  has  made  you  very  happy, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  do  something  to  make  Him  happy  ?  Wliat  can  you 
do  ?  "  "  We  can  work  and  be  good,"  said  the  children,  and  the  younger 
cried  out  joyfully  and  in  accents  of  the  deepest  conviction,  "  I  can  do 
something  to  make  God  happy." 
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The  Kindergarten  songs  are  either  taken  from  the  "  Mother  Play  and 
Nursery  Songs,"  or  iuspiri'd  by  its  spirit.  The  one  essential  require- 
ment is  that  they  shall  present  the  same  idea  to  thought,  feeling  and 
will.  The  music  must  correspond  to  the  words,  and  both  must  be  illus- 
trated by  gestures. 

Grestures  are  to  spoken  what  pictures  are  to  written  language. 
Words  are  formal  signs,  pictures  and  gestures  universally  recognizable 
•representations.  The  word  which  stands  for  tree,  for  instance,  differs 
in  every  different  language ;  the  picture  of  a  tree  is  always  essentially 
the  same.  So  the  words  which  express  love  are  as  various  as  the 
phases  of  the  feeling,  but  the  savage  and  civilized  man  alike  know  the 
meaning  of  the  hand  pressure  and  the  kiss.  AVTiat  a  wide  range  of 
ideas  may  be  expressed  by  gestures  is  shown  in  the  pantomime  of  deaf 
mutes,  while  the  natural  tendency  to  employ  gestures  has  been  remarked 
by  every  student  of  primitive  tribes  and  by  every  observer  of  young 
children.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  languages  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  development  are  characterized  by  numerous 
homonyms  and  synonyms,  i.  e.,  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  to  express 
many  different  meanings,  and  by  the  use  of  many  different  words  to  ex- 
press the  same  meaning.  To  a  people  whose  speech  is  thus  confused 
the  gesture  which  points  tl'e  meaning  of  a  word  is  about  as  important 
as  the  word  itself.  The  thought  of  tlie  child  also  begins  in  the  indefi- 
nite and  obscure.  The  words  he  hears  convey  to  him  at  first  very  vague 
and  general  impressions,  and  crystallize  into  clearness  and  precision 
only  by  repeated  association  with  the  acts,  objects  qualities,  relations 
and  emotions  to  which  they  refer.  To  him,  as  to  the  primitive  man, 
gesture  is  an  important  means  of  indicating  this  connection,  and  his 
conceptions  are  at  once  tested  and  strengthened  by  his  representations. 

He  was  a  wise  man  who  said,  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation 
and  I  care  not  who  may  make  its  laws."  He  is  a  wiser  man  who  aims 
not  only  to  write  a  nation's  songs  but  to  influence  its  games.  The  activ- 
ities of  men  are  as  imi>ortaut  as  their  feelings,  and  the  character  of  a 
people  is  both  expressed  in  and  intensified  by  national  amusements. 
Would  Greece  have  been  Greece  without  the  Olympian  Games?  Can 
we  conceive  the  typical  Englishman  without  his  cricket,  his  foot-ball 
and  his  boat  races? 

If  we  watch  the  games  of  children  we  shall  notice  that  they  fall, 
broadly  speaking,  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  included 
games  of  running,  wrestling,  throwing,  and  all  other  plays  whose  charm 
lies  mainly  in  the  exertion  of  physical  strength  and  skill ;  the  second 
class  of  which  the  "  King  William,"  we  all  so  well  remember,  is  a  type, 
reproduces  the  child's  observations  and  experiences, — and  the  third 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  "hide  the  handkerchief"  and  "turn  the 
platter  "  is  characterized  by  its  appeal  to  the  activities  of  the  mind.  In 
the  Kindergarten  these  different  types  reappear  transfigured.  Frdbel 
has  studied  instinctive  play — grasped  its  underlying  idea,  and  perfected 
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its  form.  lie  has  arranged  a  variety  of  pure  movement  games,  each 
one  of  which  calU  into  play  important  muscles, — he  has  reproduced  life 
in  a  series  of  dramatic  games  representing  the  flowing  of  streams,  the 
sailing  of  boats,  the  flying  of  birds,  the  swimming  of  fishes,  the  activities 
of  the  farmer,  the  miller,  tlie  baker,  the  carpenter,  the  cobbler, — in  short, 
all  the  activities  of  nature  and  of  man ;  he  disciplines  the  senses  through 
games  appealing  to  sight,  touch,  hearing,  smell  and  taste,  and  rouses 
pure  mental  activity  through  games  which  stimulate  curiosity  by  sug- 
gesting puzzles. 

A  comparison  of  Friibers  plays  with  the  traditional  games  of  differ- 
ent nations  would  do  much  to  show  the  purifying  and  elevating  ten- 
dency of  the  Kindergarten.  The  limits  I  have  set  myself  permit, 
however,  only  one  or  two  suggestive  illustrations. 

The  Kindergarten  games,  like  the  songs,  express  the  same  thought 
in  melody,  in  movement  and  in  words.  They  differ  from  the  songs 
in  that  their  representations  require  the  combined  action  of  many  differ- 
ent children.  In  the  play  of  the  birds*  nest,  for  instance,  a  given  num- 
ber of  children  represent  trees,  imitating,  with  arms  and  fingers,  the 
branches  and  leaves,  while  others,  like  birds,  fly  in  and  out,  build  nests, 
and  finally  drop  their  little  heads  in  sleep.  So  in  the  ship  game,  the  chil- 
dren standing  around  the  circle,  by  a  rhythmical  undulating  movement, 
represent  waves,  while  a  half-do^n  little  children,  with  intertwined 
arms,  form  the  ship,  and  with  a  movement  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
waves,  imitate  its  sailing.  Each  child  has  something  to  do,  and  if  a 
single  child  fails  to  perform  his  part,  the  harmony  of  the  representation 
is  destroyed.  The  games,  therefore,  tend  strongly  to  develop  in  the 
children  mutual  dependence  and  sympathy,  as  in  all  life  nothing  draws 
us  nearer  to  each  other  tlian  united  action  for  a  common  end. 

History  teaches  us  that  music,  poetry  and  dancing  were  one  in  their 
origin,  and  observation  shows  us  that  they  are  one  to  the  child.  This 
suggests  another  important  aspect  of  the  Kindergarten  games.  We 
must  see  in  them  the  crude  beginnings  of  the  three  arts,  and  from  this 
common  center,  lead  the  child  slowly  to  perception  of  the  harmonies  of 
movement,  the  harmonies  of  sound,  and  the  harmonies  of  thought. 

That  their  varied  possibilities  may  be  realized,  the  games  require 
very  judicious  direction.  The  Kindergartner  must  wisely  alternate 
dramatic  games  with  those  which  appeal  mainly  to  physical  activ- 
ity; games  which  exercise  the  arms  with  games  which  exercise  the 
legs ;  games  which  emphasize  the  activity  of  a  particular  child  wnth 
those  which  call  for  united  effort.  She  must  adapt  the  games  to  the 
ages  of  the  children  and  to  the  season  of  the  year.  She  must  connect 
them  with  the  child's  life,  and  help  him  to  see  in  them  the  reproduction 
of  his  experiences.  She  must  not  play  one  game  too  long,  lest  monot- 
ony result  in  inattention  ;  neither  must  she  change  the  games  too  often, 
lest  she  tempt  to  frivolity.  She  must  gtiide  as  a  playmate,  and  not  as  a 
teacher.     She  must  allow  no  mechanical  imitation  of  set  movement, 
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but  aim  to  have  moyement  spring  spontaneously  from  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  children.  She  must  deeply  feel  the  ruling  idea  of  each 
game,  and  communicate  it  by  contagion  as  well  as  by  words.  In  short, 
possessed  with  a  liying  spirit,  she  must  infuse  it  into  the  children,  and 
lead  them  to  giye  it  free  and  joyful  expression. 

The  daily  talk  with  the  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  neglected  features  of  the  Kindergarten.  It  is  neg- 
lected because  it  cannot  be  done  by  rule,  it  is  important  because  through 
it  the  varied  activity  of  the  Kindergarten  is  concentrated  in  the  unity 
of  its  idea.  What  should  be  talked  about  depends  on  what  the  children 
have  been  doing,  and  the  whole  idea  of  the  conversation  is  lost  when  it 
is  perverted  into  an  object  lesson.  What  the  children  have  expressed 
in  play,  in  their  block-building,  in  their  stick-laying,  in  their  weaving 
and  cutting  and  modeling,  that  also  should  they  learn  to  express  in 
words.  What  they  see  around  them  in  the  room,  what  they  have  no- 
ticed on  their  way  to  the  Kindergarten,  the  pebbles  they  have  picked 
up,  the  insects  they  have  caught,  the  flowers  they  have  brought  with 
loving,  smiling  eyes  to  their  motherly  friend — in  one  word,  in  all  the 
thronging  impressions  which  besiege  the  mind  from  without,  and  in 
all  the  crude  activity  which  shows  the  tumultuous  forces  within,  the 
true  Kindergartner  finds  suggestions  for  her  talks  with  the  little  ones 
she  is  trying  to  lead  into  the  light. 

The  stories  have  one  distinct  object,  which  they  realize  in  a  twofold 
way.  They  aim  to  show  the  child  himself,  and  to  attain  this  end  offer 
him  both  contrasts  and  reflections.  The  wise  Kindergartner  alternates 
the  fairy  tales  which  startle  the  child  out  of  his  own  life  and  enable 
him  to  look  on  it  from  an  alien  standpoint,  with  symbolic  stories  of 
birds  and  flowers  and  insects,  and  with  histories  of  little  boys  and  girls 
in  whose  experiences  she  simply  mirrors  his  own.  Using  the  "  Mother- 
Play  and  Nursery  Songs,"  she  leads  the  children  toward  the  past,  and, 
as  they  grow  older,  reproduces,  in  the  legends  of  heroes  and  demigods, 
and  in  the  touching  narratives  of  the  Bible,  the  infancy  and  childhood 
of  the  human  race.  Moving  thus  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  she  holds  himself  up  to  him  first  in 
the  glass  of  nature,  then  in  the  glass  of  childhood,  and  at  last  in  the 
glass  of  history.  Finally  she  shows  him  ideal  childhood  in  the  life  of 
the  ideal  child,  and  tells  him  how  the  boy  Jesus  *^  grew  in  knowledge 
and  wisdom  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

Never  does  the  Kindergarten  present  a  prettier  picture  than  when 
the  work  is  cleared  away,  the  tables  carefully  set,  and  the  children  with 
shining  faces  and  rosy  hands  are  gathered  at  their  lunch.  Here  are 
shown  the  beauty  of  cleanliness  and  the  charm  of  order, — here  the 
children  learn  to  share  generously,  to  accept  graciously,  and  to  yield 
courteously ;  and  the  social  training,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Kindergarten,  culminates  in  this  half  hour  of  free  yet 
gentle  and  kindly  intercourse.    Good  manners  give  not  only  social 
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charm  bat  social  power,  and  surely  in  ibis  age  oi  complex  social  de- 
mands man  cannot  be  taaght  too  early  to  move  harmoniously  among 
his  fellows. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  of  Probers  gifts  and  occupations  I  wish  to  be 
distinctly  understood  as  stating  only  their  theoretic  possibilities.  Tbeir 
adaptations  to  children  of  different  ages  and  characters  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience.  Some  of  them  may  be  pro6tably  used  by  the 
baby  in  the  nursery,— others  are  valuable  in  the  primary  school.  Again, 
the  same  gift  or  occupation  may  be  used  in  different  ways  to  secuie 
different  ends.  From  the  blocks  the  child  builds  with  when  he  is  five 
years  old,  he  may  learn  at  seven  the  elements  of  form  and  number. 
The  square  of  paper,  which  the  beginner  creases  into  a  salt-cellar  or 
twists  into  a  rooster,  the  older  child  uses  to  produce  artistic  forms  and 
combinations.  In  general,  there  is  advance  from  indefinite  impressions 
to  clear  perceptions,  from  vague  and  half-conscious  comparison  to  sharp 
distinction  and  clear  analysis,  from  isolated  experiences  to  connected 
work  and  thought,  and  from  a  mere  general  activity  to  production  and 
creation. 

With  this  general  understanding  pass  we  now  to  a  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  and  of  their  relationship  to  each  other 
and  to  the  child. 

The  First  Gift  consists  of  six  soft  worsted  balls  of  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow. 

The  Second  Gift  consists  of  a  wooden  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder. 

The  Third  Gift  is  a  two-inch  cube  divided  equally  once  in  each 
dimension,  producing  eight  small  cubes. 

The  Fourth  Gift  is  a  two-inch  cube  divided  by  one  vertical  and  two 
horizontal  cuts  into  eight  rectangular  parallelopipeds.  Each  of  these 
parallelopipeds  is  two  inches  long,  one  inch  broad  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

The  Fifth  Gift  is  a  three-inch  cube  divided  equally  twice  in  each 
dimension  into  twenty-seven  small  cubes.  Three  of  these  are  divided 
by  one  diagonal  cut  into  two  triangular  part:«,  and  three  by  two  diagonal 
cuts  into  four  triangular  parts. 

The  Sixth  Gift  is  a  cube  of  three  inches  divided  into  twenty-seven 
parallelopipeds  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  Fourth  Gift. 
Three  of  these  are  divided  lengthwise  into  square  prisms,  two  inches 
long,  half  an  inch  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  six  are  divided 
crosswise  into  square  tablets  an  inch  square  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
Thus  the  gift  contains  thirty-six  pieces. 

The  Seventh  Gift  consists  of  square  and  triangular  tablets.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  four  kinds,  viz. :  Equilateral,  right  and  obtuse  isosceles 
and  right  scalene  triangles. 

The  Eighth  Gift  is  a  connected  slat, — the  Ninth  consists  of  discon- 
nected  slats. 

The  Tenth  Gift  consists  of  wooden  sticks  of  various  lengths,  and 
the  Eleventh  Gift  of  whole  and  half  wire  rings  of  various  diameter. 
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Looking  at  the  gifts  as  a  whole  we  see  at  once  that  their  basis  is 
mathematical,  and  we  notice  that  they  illustrate  successively  the  solid, 
the  plane  and  the  line.  We  perceive,  too,  that  they  progress  from 
undivided  to  divided  wholes,  and  from  these  to  separate  and  independ- 
ent elements.  Finally,  we  observe  that  there  is  a  suggestiveness  in  the 
earlier  gifts  which  the  later  ones  lack,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
range  of  the  latter  far  exceeds  that  of  the  former.  The  meaning  of 
these  distinctions  and  connections  will  grow  clear  to  us  as  we  study  the 
common  objects  of  the  varied  gifts.    These  objects  are  : 

I.  To  aid  the  mind  to.  abstract  the  essential  qualities  of  objects  by 
the  presentation  of  striking  contrasts. 

II.  To  lead  to  the  classification  of  external  objects  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  typical  forms. 

III.  To  illustrate  fundamental  truths  through  simple  applications. 

IV.  To  stimulate  creative  activity. 

I.  We  can  never  recur  too  often  to  the  history  of  the  race  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  individual.  So  I  cannot  consider  it  irrelevant  to 
refer  to  a  recent  result  of  linguistic  research  which  throws  into  clearer 
light  the  trit^,  yet  only  vaguely  understood,  truth  that  knowledge 
rests  upon  comparison,  and  which  strongly  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
Frobel  in  stimulating  com(>arison  by  suggesting  contrasts.  I  quote 
from  an  article  bv  Dr.  Carl  Abel,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger 
philologists  of  uermany.*  After  mentioning  that  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage can  bo  traced  in  hieroglyphics  up  to  about  3000  B.  C,  and  in  the 
Koptic  to  1000  A.  D,  "furnishing  the  student,  therefore,  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  exposing  an  uncommonly  long  period  of  linguistic  devel- 
opment,*' he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  the  Egyptian  the  words — at  least  in  appearance — have  two  dh- 
iinrtly  opposite  meanings^  and  the  letters  of  such  words  also  are  some- 
times exactly  reversed.  Suppose  the  German  word  "  gut "  were  Egyp- 
tian, then  besides  meaning  good  it  might  mean  bad,  and  besides  *^gut" 
it  might  sound  like  Ivg.  Tug  again  could  mean  good  as  well  as  bad, 
and  by  a  small  sound  modification,  as  it  often  happened  in  the  life  of  a 
language — |)erhaps  to  tuch — furnish  occasion  to  a  new  conversion  into 
chut  which  again  from  its  side  could  unite  the  two  meanings  *' 

This  statement  is  followed  by  illustrations  of  the  facts  adduced,  and 
by  reference  to  the  Koptic  researches  of  the  author  which  contain  a 
list  of  such  metatheses  ninety  pages  long.  It  is  then  shown  that  in  the 
Egyptian  writing  the  opposite  meanings  of  the  same  word  were  distin- 
guished by  adding  to  the  sound  value  written  by  letter  of  each  word  a 
determining  picture.  The  word  ken,  for  instance,  could  mean  either 
strong  or  weak,  and  whenever  this  word  appears  in  writing  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  picture  illustrating  its  meaning  in  the  particular  case. 
Commenting  on  these  very  remarkable  facts  Dr.  Abel  says : 

"  Our  judgments  are  formed  solely  upon  comparison  and  antitheses. 

•Translation  in  tlie  N^ew  Xngiander  for  November. 
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As  little  as  we  need  to  think  of  weakness  when  we  have  once  grasped 
the  conception  of  strength,  so  surely  could  not  strength  have  been 
originally  conceived  of  without  measuring  itself  by  contrast  with  weak- 
ness. Let  any  one  attempt  to  grasp  a  single  new  idea  beyond  the  range 
of  thought  which  has  become  familiar  to  him  by  known  word  defini- 
tions without  his  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  seeking  them  out,  and  he 
will  be  convinced  on  this  point  as  to  the  nature  of  intellectual  progress. 
Each  one  to-day  becomes  acquainted  with  strength  without  an  effort  of 
his  own  judgment,  because  the  idea  exists  in  the  language,  because  he 
id  accustomed  to  it  from  childhood  as  a  meaning  for  certain  actions, 
objects  and  persons.  But  when,  leaving  the  range  of  e very-day  experi- 
ence and  words  applying  to  it,  we  attempt  to  create  individual  ideas  or 
to  think  over  again  rare  and  seldom  heard  thoughts  of  others,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  conscious  antithesis.  To 
bide  by  word-thoughts,  no  scholar  has  grasped  the  idea  of  aimte,  obtuse 
and  right  angle  without  bringing  the  thrte  in  real  contrast ;  no  student 
has  grasped  the  esse  of  Ilegel  without  having  confronted  it  with  the 
non  eMe ;  in  general,  no  one  has  learned  tolerably  a  foreign  tongue 
without  explaining  those  word-meanings  which  vary  from  those  of  his 
native  tongue  by  a  comparison  with  them.  The  Egyptian  leads  us  back 
to  the  infant  period  of  humanity,  in  which  these  first  commonest  con- 
ceptions had  to  be  grasped  in  this  slow  and  thought^l  manner.  In 
order  to  learn  to  think  of  strength  one  must  separate  one's  self  fron\ 
weakness ;  in  order  to  comprehend  darkness  you  must  separate  light;  in 
order  to  grasp  much  you  must  hold  little  in  the  mind  for  contrast. 
Such  Egyptian  words  as  antithetically  show  both  branches  of  the 
original  comparison,  furnish  an  insight  into  the  wearisome  work-shop 
in  which  the  first  and  most  necessary  ideas — to-day  the  glibbest  and 
most  easily  handled — were  forged." 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Prof.  Abel  says,  that  we  now  acquire  many  ideas 
along  with  the  means  of  their  expression,  and  the  style  of  our  thinking 
is  largely  determined  by  our  inherited  speech.  To  a  great  extent  this 
coercion  of  our  thought  is  necessary.  If  we  are  to  advance  upon  our 
forefathers,  we  must  learn  in  months  and  years  what  they  learned  in 
generations  and  centuries.  Born  in  an  age  of  st«am  engines  we  must 
in  some  way  rapidly  reproduce  the  experiences  which  began  when  some 
forgotten  savage  kindled  the  first  fire.  We  are  mediated  results  our- 
selves, and  therefore  have  to  learn  through  the  mediation  of  others. 
Nature  cannot  tell  us  what  she  told  to  the  first  men  ;  that  secret  she 
has  trusted  to  them  and  we  must  learn  it  from  them  before  we  can 
understand  what  she  has  to  say  to  us.  The  heir  of  all  the  ages  must 
enter  upon  his  inheritance  before  he  can  penetrate  their  increasing 
purpose. 

AVhih'  all  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  ideas  acquired  without 
the  conscious  exercise  of  judgment  and  comparison  lack  vitality.  Tra- 
ditional habits  of  thought  must  end  in  formalism.    The  reaction  of  Ian- 
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guage  upon  mind  will  always  be  powerful.  Through  it  the  whole  past 
presses  upon  the  present,  and  the  thought  of  all  who  have  preceded  us 
contributes  to  the  shaping  of  our  thought.  That  its  constraint  may 
not  be  destructive  of  our  freedom,  we  must  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  simplest  ideas  and  the  commonest  experiences. 

The  great  problem  of  education  is  to  effect  the  necessary  mediation 
without  destroying  originality,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  organizing 
experiences  which  shall  conduct  to  a  preconceived  end.  Tliis  truth  is 
now  widely  realized,  and  everywhere  we  find  increasing  demand  for 
experiments  in  natural  science  and  illustrations  in  all  branches  of  study. 
But  only  Frobel  has  seen  that  this  same  method  should  be  applied  to 
the  youngest  children  and  to  the  most  familiar  facts,  and  by  a  series  of 
objects  in  which  essential  qualities  are  strongly  contrasted,  aims  to 
excite  the  mind  to  conscious  antithesis. 

It  may  l>e  urged  that  if  this  process  of  comparison  is  natural  to  the 
mind,  the  mind  may  safely  be  trusted  to  follow  it  out.  We  might  as 
well  argue  that  because  the  law  of  gravitation  has  been  discovered, 
each  generation  should,  unaided,  discover  it  anew.  The  contrasts  Of 
nature  are  so  blended  into  harmony  that  their  opposition  is  lost^  yet 
this  very  opposition  must  be  felt  before  their  harmony  can  be  realized. 
Frobel  simply  accelerates  the  natural  tendency  of  thought  by  carefully 
abstracting  from  mati*rial  things  their  essential  qualities,  and  then  so 
arranging  his  gifts  that  each  one  shall  throw  some  distinctive  attribute 
into  relief.  Thus  in  the  first  gift  he  presents  contrasts  of  color ;  in  the 
second,  contrasts  of  form ;  in  the  third,  contrasts  of  size ;  in  the  fourth, 
contrasts  of  dimension  ;  in  the  fifth  he  offers  both  contrasts  of  angles 
and  contrasts  of  number;  while  in  the  sixth  he  repeats,  emphasizes  and 
mediates  the  contrasts  of  the  preceding  gifts.  Passing  to  the  plane  in 
the  seventh  gift  he  offers  subtler  contrasts  of  form,  while  the  connected 
and  disconnected  slats  render  these  still  more  striking  by  showing  how 
they  are  produced.  The  sticks  and  rings  which,  properly  speaking,  are 
one  gift,  contrast  the  straight  and  curved  line,  and  offer  striking  per- 
ceptions of  position  and  direction.  And  finally  the  solids,  planes  and 
lines  are  mutually  illustrative,  and  the  child  learns  both  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  parts  of  his  solids  and  to  connect  his  planes  and 
lines  with  them,  identifying  at  last  his  stick,  the  embodiment  of  the 
straight  line,  with  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  the  edge  of  the  cube  and  the 
side  of  the  square,  and  the  ring  which  embodies  the  curve  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  sphere  and  the  edge  of  the  cylinder. 

These  contrasts  of  color,  size,  form,  number,  dimension,  relation, 
direction  and  position  illustrated  in  the  gifts  are  applied  in  the  occupa- 
tions, and  supplemented  in  the  games  and  songs  by  contrasts  of  smell, 
taste,  movement  and  sound.  There  is  no  salient  attribute  of  material 
things  which  is  not  thus  thrown  into  light,  and  as  a  consequence  sharply 
defined  and  firmly  grasped  by  the  mind. 

We  realize  the  significance  of  this  result  more  fully  when  we  reflect 
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that  by  the  percoption  of  analogies  between  the  material  and  spirituni 
world,  the  words  designating  the  acts,  objects,  qualities  and  relations  of 
the  one  have  been  adapted  to  express  the  acts,  powers,  states  and  rela- 
tions of  the  other.  There  is  no  single  word  of  our  intellectual  or  moral 
vocabulary  which  wan  not  originally  applied  to  something  apprehensi- 
ble by  the  senses,  and  many  of  the  most  important  of  them  refer  to 
physical  facts  and  qualities  with  which  the  child  gets  acquainted  in  his 
earliest  years.  When,  for  instance,  we  speak  of  great  men,  great 
actions,  greatness,  the  analogy  is  obviously  to  size ;  when  we  call  a  man 
straight fonoardy  allude  to  crooked  dealings  or  describe  a  character  as 
angular,  we  borrow  from  the  language  of  lines  and  their  relations ;  when 
we  talk  of  lives  rowtdtd  into  completeness  and  actions  that  are  fair  and 
square,  we  are  debtors  to  analogies  with  form ;  when  we  speak  of  high 
station,  de^p  truths,  broad  views,  we  refer,  however,  unconsciously  to  the 
"  threefold  measure  which  dwells  in  space ;  **  and  when  we  mourn  over 
darl:  sorrows  and  black  crimes,  we  steal  our  words  from  the  vocabulary 
of  color.  It  was  part  of  Frdbel's  idea  to  make  the  child  sensible  of 
these  relationships  by  connecting  his  first  perception  of  the  moral  force 
of  words  directly  with  the  physical  fact  to  which  they  stand  in  analogy. 
To  give  only  a  single  illustration,  in  the  game  of  the  joiner  the  child 
alternates  long  and  short  movements  while  imitating  the  act  of  planing. 
The  long  and  short  of  movement  is  then  connected  with  the  long  and 
short  of  sound,  the  long  and  short  of  form,  and  the  long  and  short  of 
time ;  and  finally,  through  the  stoiy  of  Goliath  and  David,  in  telling 
which  the  contrast  between  tlie  tall  giant  and  the  stripling  who  defied 
and  conquered  him  is  emphasized,  the  distinction  botween  physical  nnd 
moral  greatness  is  foreshadowed  to  the  mind.  The  mark  of  the  true 
Kindergarten  is  the  all-pervading  connection  between  the  things  of 
sense  and  the  things  of  thought. 

II.  It  is  an  admitted  law  that  the  mind  moves  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Nothing  charms  us  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  old 
in  the  new.  The  man  who  hurries  through  a  foreign  city  indifferent 
and  inattentive  to  the  passing  crowd  feels  a  quick  thrill  of  pleasnie 
when  in  the  midst  of  all  this  strangeness  he  recognizes  a  familiar  face. 
Let  our  minds  become  keenly  conscious  of  a  single  thought  and  the 
whole  world  glows  with  illustrations  of  it.  It  was  insight  into  this 
truth  which  ltd  Frbbel  to  make  the  **  archetypes  of  nature  the  play- 
things of  the  child."  "Line  in  nature  is  not  found,**  says  Em<'r>on. 
but  "unit  and  universe  are  round."  The  ball  illustrates  the  ideal  form 
towards  which  the  universe  strives.  This  then  is  Fiobel's  starting 
point  and  he  follows  it  up  with  the  other  forms  which  underlie  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  cube  gives  us  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion for  mineral  forms  and  is  the  fundamental  type  of  architecture. 
The  cylinder,  which  nature  shows  us  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the 
stems  of  plants  and  in  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  animals,  is  also  the  basis 
of  the  ceramic  art.    In  short,  in  geometric  forms  we  have  a  key  to  all 
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the  beauty  and  variety  of  material  things,  whether  works  of  God  or 
works  of  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  effect  of  these  normal  types  in  developing  observation,  classifica- 
tion and  creative  activity  is  quite  remarkable.  The  shelves  of  the  well 
conducted  Kindergarten  groan  under  tlie  spools  and  buttons,  the  marbles 
and  apples,  nests  and  eggs,  bottles  and  blocks  which  the  eager  children 
bring  in  morning  after  morning  saying  they  have  found  something 
fnore  like  their  ball,  cube  or  cylinder.  I  remember  well  a  little  girl  five 
years  old  who  after  playing  for  sometime  with  her -ball  began  to  count 
over  the  different  round  objects  she  could  remember,  and  after  naming 
apples,  grapes,  cherries  and  peaches,  suddenly  exclaimed  with' a  flash  of 
quick  pleasure  in  her  face,  **  Why  all  fruits  are  round,"  and,  she  added 
after  a  moment's  thoughtful  pause,  "  so  are  all  vegetables."  A  little  boy 
of  the  same  age  came  one  morning  with  a  particularly  eager  face  to  the 
Kindergarten  and  begged  *'for  a  lump  of  clay  to  make  his  mamma's 
preserve  dish."  "  How  are  you  going  to  make  it  ?  "  I  asked  as  I  handed 
him  the  clay.  The  answer  was  prompt  and  decided.  "  Firet  I'll  make 
a  ball  and  flatten  it  to  get  a  circle,  on  top  of  that  I'll  stand  a  long  nar- 
row cylinder,  and  above  that  I'll  put  a  hollowed  out  half-ball."  In  the 
field  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  in  dew  drops  and  jewels,  in 
the  patterns  of  carpets  and  oil  cloths,  in  the  figures  on  wallpaper,  in 
architectnral  decorations,  in  the  varied  reflections  of  the  sunlight  and 
the  shifting  figures  of  the  clouds,  the  wide-open  eyes  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten child  rejoice  in  the  revelation  of  familiar  forms,  and  the  heart  made 
for  unity  det**cts  it  with  a  thrill  of  gladness  under  the  infinite  manifold- 
ness  of  the  external  world. 

III.  There  is  a  growing  belief  among  educators  that  the  mind  should 
be  kept  in  constant  relation  with  all  the  essential  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  that  the  method  of  study  should  vary  with  the  progressive  stages  of 
mental  development.  Thus  they  would  present  the  sensible  facts  of 
any  given  science  to  the  perceptions  of  the  child,  the  relations  of  these 
facts  to  the  understanding  of  the  youth,  and  the  synthesis  of  these 
relations  to  the  reason  of  the  mature  student.  By  this  method  there 
is  secured  continuity  of  t'h ought,  and  the  ultimate  inclusive  principle 
is  made  to  register  the  results  of  a  vivid  personal  experience. 

While  the  evolution  of  moral  truths  has  been  less  distinctly  formu- 
lated, it  is  I  think  widely  felt  that  they  must  be  rooted  in  the  sympathies 
and  fostered  by  exertion  of  the  will.  As  we  present  knowledge  suc- 
cessively to  perception,  reflection  and  pure  thought,  fo  we  may  present 
the  same  moral  relationships  successively  to  feeling,  conscience,  and 
spiritual  insight  and  match  our  intellectual  spiral  of  facts,  relations  and 
principles  with  a  spiral  of  moral  presentments,  intuitions  and  compre- 
hensions. 

The  Kindergarten  deals  with  the  first  stage  of  this  double  develop- 
ment and  o£fei*s  to  the  mind  perceptions,  and  to  the  heart  presentiments. 
Moreover  it  deals  not  with  special  branches  of  study,  but  with  primal 
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that  by  the  perception  of  analogies  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
world,  the  words  designating  the  acts,  objects,  qualities  and  relations  of 
the  one  have  been  adapted  to  express  the  acts,  powers,  states  and  rela- 
tions of  the  other.  There  is  no  siugle  word  of  our  intellectual  or  moral 
vocabulary  which  wan  not  originally  applied  to  something  apprehensi- 
ble by  the  senses,  and  many  of  the  most  important  of  them  refer  to 
physical  facts  and  qualities  with  which  the  child  gets  acquainted  in  his 
earliest  years.  When,  for  instance,  we  speak  of  great  men,  great 
actions,  greatness,  the  analogy  is  obviously  to  size ;  when  we  call  a  man 
straight fonoard^  allude  to  crooked  dealings  or  describe  a  character  as 
angular^  we  borrow  fi^m  the  language  of  lines  and  their  lelations ;  when 
we  talk  of  lives  rouitdtd  into  completeness  and  actions  that  are  fair  and 
square,  we  are  debtors  to  analogies  with  form  ;  when  we  speak  of  high 
station,  deep  truths,  broad  views,  we  refer,  however,  unconsciously  to  the 
"  threefold  measure  which  dwells  in  space ;  "  and  when  we  mourn  over 
dark  sorrows  and  black  crimes,  we  steal  our  words  from  the  vocabulary 
of  color.  It  was  part  of  Frbbel's  idea  to  make  the  child  sensible  of 
these  relationships  by  connecting  his  first  perception  of  the  moral  force 
of  words  directly  with  the  physical  fact  to  which  they  stand  in  analogy. 
To  give  only  a  single  illustration,  in  the  game  of  the  joiner  the  child 
alternates  long  and  short  movements  while  imitating  the  act  of  pinning. 
The  long  and  short  of  movement  is  then  connected  with  the  long  and 
short  of  sound,  the  long  and  short  of  form,  and  the  long  and  short  of 
time ;  and  finally,  through  the  story  of  Goliath  and  David,  in  telling 
which  the  contrast  between  the  tall  giant  and  the  stripling  who  defied 
and  conquered  him  is  emphasized,  the  distinction  bc»tween  physical  juid 
moral  greatness  is  forashadowed  to  the  mind.  The  mark  of  the  true 
Kindergarten  is  the  all-pervading  connection  between  the  things  of 
sense  and  the  things  of  thought. 

II.  It  is  HU  admitted  law  that  the  mind  moves  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  >iothing  charms  us  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  old 
in  the  new.  The  man  who  hurries  through  a  foreign  city  indifferent 
and  inattentive  to  the  passing  crowd  feels  a  quick  thrill  of  pleasuie 
when  in  the  midst  of  all  this  strangeness  he  recognizes  a  familiar  face. 
Let  our  minds  become  keenly  conscious  of  a  single  thought  and  the 
whole  world  glows  with  illustrations  of  it.  It  was  insight  ijito  this 
truth  which  led  Frdbel  to  make  the  **  archetypes  of  nature  the  play- 
things of  the  child."  "Line  in  nature  is  not  found,**  says  Emerson, 
but  *'  unit  and  universe  are  round.**  The  ball  illustrates  the  ideal  form 
towards  which  the  universe  strives.  This  then  is  Fidbel's  starting 
point  and  he  follows  it  up  with  the  other  forms  which  underlie  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  art.  The  cube  gives  us  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion for  mineral  forms  and  is  the  fundamental  type  of  architecture. 
The  cylinder,  which  nature  shows  us  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the 
stems  of  plants  and  in  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  animals,  is  also  the  basis 
of  the  ceramic  art.    In  short,  in  geometric  forms  we  have  a  key  to  all 
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the  beauty  and  variety  of  material  things,  whether  works  of  God  or 
works  of  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  effect  of  these  normal  types  in  developing  observation,  classifica- 
tion and  creative  activity  is  quite  remarkable.  The  shelves  of  the  well 
conducted  Kindergarten  groan  under  tlie  spools  and  buttons,  the  marbles 
and  apples,  nests  and  eggs,  bottles  and  blocks  which  the  eager  children 
bring  in  morning  after  morning  saying  they  have  found  something 
more  like  their  ball,  cube  or  cylinder.  I  remember  well  a  little  girl  five 
years  old  who  after  playing  for  sometime  with  her -ball  began  to  count 
over  the  different  round  objects  she  could  remember,  and  after  naming 
apples,  grapes,  cherries  and  peaches,  suddenly  exclaimed  with' a  flash  of 
quick  pleasure  in  her  face,  **  Why  all  fruits  are  round,"  and,  she  added 
after  a  moment*s  thoughtful  pause,  *'  so  are  all  vegetables."  A  little  boy 
of  the  same  age  came  one  morning  with  a  particularly  eager  face  to  the 
Kindergarten  and  begged  ^*  for  a  lump  of  clay  to  make  his  mamma's 
preserve  dish."  **  How  are  you  going  to  make  it?"  I  asked  as  I  handed 
him  the  clay.  The  answer  was  prompt  and  decided.  "  First  I'll  make 
a  ball  and  flatten  it  to  get  a  circle,  on  top  of  that  I'll  stand  a  long  nar- 
row cylinder,  and  above  that  I'll  put  a  hollowed  out  half-ball.''  In  the 
field  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  in  dew  drops  and  jewels,  in 
the  patterns  of  cai-pets  and  oil  cloths,  in  the  figures  on  wallpaper,  in 
architectural  decorations,  in  the  varied  reflections  of  the  sunlight  and 
the  shifting  figures  of  the  clouds,  the  wide-open  eyes  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten child  rejoice  in  the  revelation  of  familiar  forms,  and  the  heart  made 
for  unity  detects  it  with  a  thrill  of  gladness  under  the  infinite  manifold- 
ness  of  the  external  world. 

III.  There  is  a  growing  belief  among  educators  that  the  mind  should 
be  kept  in  constant  relation  with  all  the  essential  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  that  the  method  of  study  should  vary  with  the  progressive  stages  of 
mental  development.  Thus  they  would  present  the  sensible  facts  of 
any  given  science  to  the  perceptions  of  the  child,  the  relations  of  these 
facts  to  the  understanding  of  the  youth,  and  the  synthesis  of  these 
relations  to  the  reason  of  the  mature  student.  By  this  method  there 
is  secured  continuity  of  t^hought,  and  the  ultimate  inclusive  principle 
is  made  to  register  the  results  of  a  vivid  personal  experience. 

While  the  evolution  of  moral  truths  has  been  less  distinctly  formu- 
lated, it  is  I  think  widely  felt  that  they  must  be  rooted  in  the  sympathies 
and  fostered  by  exertion  of  the  will.  As  we  present  knowledge  suc- 
cessively to  perception,  reflection  and  pure  thought,  fo  we  may  present 
the  same  moral  relationships  successively  to  feeling,  conscience,  and 
spiritual  insight  and  match  our  intellectual  spiral  of  facts,  relations  and 
principles  with  a  spiral  of  moral  presentments,  intuitions  and  compre- 
hensions. 

The  Kindergarten  deals  with  the  first  stage  of  this  double  develop- 
ment and  offers  to  the  mind  perceptions,  and  to  the  heart  presentiments. 
Moreover  it  deals  not  with  special  branches  of  study,  but  with  primal 
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facts,  not  with  special  moral  obligations,  but  with  fundaineutal  moral 
relationships.  And  finally  it  appeals  not  separately  to  the  mind  and 
heart,  but  through  the  same  objects  and  exercises  touches  both  at  once. 
Tu  all  this  the  Kindergarten  is  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  child. 
No  person  can  be  thrown  with  children  without  noticing  their  religious 
aptitudes  and  sympathies,  their  strongly  develo(>ed  sense  of  analogy, 
and  their  aversion  to  analysis.  The  youth  is  analytic  and  investigative, 
ambitious  to  work  out  his  own  purposes,  prone  to  question  and  to  deny. 
But  the  little  chi'd  is  happy  in  the  felt  though  uncomprehended  unity 
of  life,  and  the  sage  finds  rest  at  last  in  a  unity  which  he  comprehends. 
Thus  the  end  of  life  nii-ets  its  beginning.  At  sunrise  and  at  sunset  we 
rejoice  in  the  sun,  though  in  the  glare  of  the  noonday  we  forget  the 
glory  of  ihe  light  in  the  beauty  of  the  things  enlightened. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  quite  reasonable  when  Frobel  claims  that 
the  deepest  and  most  universal  tniths  should  determine  what  we  do  for 
children  and  how  we  do  it,  and  that  precisely  these  deepest  truths  are  the 
ones  that  the  child  will  most  readily  rf cognize,  thotigh  of  course  only  widtr 
limited  forms  and  applicatio'S.  The  deepest  of  all  truths  to  Frobel  is 
that  self-recognition  is  effected  through  self-activity,  and  the  practical 
outcome  of  this  insight  is  that  education  should  from  the  beginning 
occupy  the  child  with  plastic  material  which  he  uses  in  subservience  to 
organic  law.  As  he  uses  this  material  he  is  constantly  illustrating  the 
truths  that  all  development  begins  in  separation, — that  through  separa- 
tion there  is  attained  a  higher  union, — that  every  part  is  necessary  to 
the  whole  and  the  whole  is  necessary  to  every  part, — that  deepening 
power  is  restricting  power,  and  that,  advancing  from  the  homogeneous 
to  the  heterogeneous,  a  higher  harmony  results  from  a  constantly  in- 
creasing variety.  These  were  the  thoughts  which  ruled  in  Frobel's 
mind,  and  he  organized  his  gifts  to  give  them  material  expression. 
First  the  undivided  solids  stamp  themselves  as  wholes  upon  the  child's 
mind.  With  the  divided  cube  the  child  begins  to  transform  and  create, 
while  by  the  repeated  reconstruction  of  the  original  form,  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole  is  kept  prominently  in  view.  As  the  divis- 
ions of  the  cube  increase  in  variety  and  complexity  he  finds  he  can  pro- 
duce more  and  more  perfect  forms,  and  when,  through  the  constant 
association  of  the  individual  parts  with  the  units  from  which  they  were 
derived,  the  idea  of  organic  connection  has  become  the  regulator  of  his 
instinctive  activity  he  advances  to  a  gift  which  offers  him  not  an  object 
to  transform,  but  independent  elements  which  he  combines  in  varied 
wholes. 

Frobel  would  be  the  weakest  of  educators  if  he  claimed  that  children 
could  understand  these  truths.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  claim 
that  thoy  may,  nay,  that  they  must  obey  them  and  that  activities  regu- 
lated by  these  insights  prepare  the  way  for  comprehension.  The  child 
who  in  perceptible  things  has  been  led  to  see  the  ordering  of  parts  to  a 
whole  must  as  his  mind  develops  grasp  logical  relations  in  the  world 
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of  thought,  and  will,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  constrained  to  infer  from 
visible  effects  their  invisible  causes.  For  there  can  be  no  connection 
without  an  underlying  law,  and  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  two 
systems  of  logic,  one  applying  to  the  material  and  the  other  to  the 
spiritual  world.  There  is  vast  distance  between  the  child's  perception 
that  he  cannot  rebuild  his  cube  without  using  all  the  cubes  into  which 
it  is  divided  and  the  man*s  recognition  that  he  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  great  whole  of  humanity, — between  the  child's  experience  that 
the  most  beautiful  forms  he  produces  are  tliose  in  which  he  most  com- 
pletely emphasizes  individual  elements  and  the  man's  glad  certainty 
that  his  organic  connections  demand  the  rich  fullness  of  his  personal- 
ity,— yet  if  there  is  continuity  in  life  distance  cannot  abolish  relation, 
and  the  full  stream  of  the  man's  thought  may  be  surely  traced  to  the 
little  springs  of  the  child's  perceptions. 

Evidently  these  results  will  not  come  of  themselves  by  simply  play- 
ing with  the  Kindergarten  gifts.  Frobel's  material  must  be  quickened 
with  Frobel's  spirit,  and  she  who  aspires  to  guide  a  living  mind  must 
herself  be  regenerated  by  the  truth.  Only  as  she  sees  the  end  can  she 
make  the  right  beginning,  and  without  violating  the  child's  freedom 
wisely  direct  his  steps.  The  mustard  seed  grows  into  a  great  tree,  the 
leaven  hid  in  the  meal  leavens  the  lump.  Let  a  single  vital  truth,  in 
however  crude  a  form,  be  stirred  to  life  in  the  mind,  and  straightway  it 
both  re-creates  the  mind  in  its  own  likeness  and  becomes  prolific  of  re- 
lated truths. 

IV.  All  the  features  of  the  Kindergarten  thus  far  alluded  to  are 
simply  results  of  a  single  ruling  thought, — flowers  and  fruit  of  one 
hidden  root.  When  we  comprehend  this  prolific  thought  we  compre- 
hend Frobel.  Until  then  we  can  only  see  in  the  Kindergarten  a  system 
of  more  or  less  valuable  detail.  Briefly  stated  this  root  thought  is  that 
as  God  knows  himself  through  creation  so  must  man,  or  in  other  words 
that  to  truly  live  we  must  constantly  create,  and  that  the  condition  of  a 
complete  self-consciousness  is  a  complete  reflection.  The  life  of  the  soul 
is  a  struggle  towards  self-knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  comes  only 
through  self-extei-nalization.  As  Frobel  puts  it,  "The  inward  as  in- 
ward can  never  be  known,  it  is  only  revealed  by  being  made  outward. 
The  mind  like  tlie  eye  sees  not  itself  but  by  reflection."  What  we 
want  is  to  know  ourselves,  and  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  not  by  tak- 
ing in  but  by  giving  out.  God  "  for  His  own  glory  "  makes  man  in  His 
own  image,  or  differently  stated,  completes  His  self -consciousness  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  creature,  and  man  too  can  only  realize  himself 
by  producing  his  image. 

Frobel's  merit  lies  not  in  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  but  in  its 
application.  Many  thinkers  have  stated  it  more  clearly  than  he,  and 
other  educators  have  traced  it  in  the  ceaseless  bubbling  over  of  the 
child's  speech  and  in  the  ardor  of  his  play.  But  Frobel  alone,  with  in- 
sight into  the  end  the  child  blindly  seeks,  has  aimed  to  aid  the  instinct- 
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ive  struggle  towards  self-consciousuess,  and  by  wisely  organized  materiiU 
to  stimulate  and  direct  creative  activity. 

However  we  may  criticise  the  basis  of  Frobel's  thought,  no  fair  ob- 
server will  question  the  results  of  his  method.  Let  a  child  try  to 
fashion  his  lump  of  clay  into  a  bird's  nest,  and  though  his  effort  yield 
no  other  result  it  will  certainly  lead  him  to  examine  carefully  the  next 
bird*s  nest  he  sees.  Let  him  make  an  apple  and  a  pear  and  he  must 
feel  their  diiference  in  form  as  he  would  never  have  done  had  he  simply 
looked  at  the  two  fruits.  Let  him  attempt  to  lay  with  his  sticks  the 
outline  of  a  house  and  his  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  caught  by  facts 
of  direction  and  proportion.  Let  him  apply  numbers  in  weaving  and 
their  relations  grow  interesting  to  him.  Lead  him  to  construct  sym- 
metrical figures  and  he  must  feel  the  laws  of  symmetry.  Teach  him 
rhythmic  movements  and  he  must  recognize  rhythm.  All  things  are 
revealed  in  the  doing,  and  productive  activity  both  enlightens  and 
develops  the  mind. 

It  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  to  strike  the  balance  between 
knowledge  and  i)ower.  The  mind  is  not  a  sponge,  nor  is  education  the 
absorption  of  facts.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  energy  uncontrolled  by  knowledge  and  insight.  The  mind  like 
the  stomach  suffers  from  overloading,  yet  both  need  constant  food. 
The  test  of  healthy  assimilation  is  increasing  strength,  and  we  know 
we  are  supplying  the  mind  with  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  food  if 
we  notice  a  gain  in  vigor  and  originality.  The  child's  intense  play  is 
nature's  effort  to  order  the  thronging  impressions  of  the  first  years  of 
life,  and  the  Kindergarten  simply  follows  nature  in  alternating  receptive 
and  creative  activities,  and  in  constantly  registering  the  results  of  i)er- 
ceptiou  in  reproduction. 

In  an  age  so  analytical  and  scientific  as  our  own  the  Kindergarten 
has  a  special  value.  Scientific  methods  need  to  be  supplemented  in 
education  by  artistic  processes.  The  scientist  beginning  with  the  em- 
bodied fact  seeks  its  relations  and  its  causes, — the  thought  of  the  artist 
is  the  final  cause  of  the  statue,  the  painting  or  the  poem.  The  scien- 
tist, *'  handicapped  by  fact  and  riveted  to  matter,"  struggles  painfully 
towards  the  spiritual,  while  before  the  artist  the  invisible  is  constantly 
shaping  the  visible  and  the  eternal  declaring  itself  in  the  transitory. 
The  restless  scientist  strives  to  order  a  l>ewildering  variety,  the  artist 
instinctively  realizes  the  unity  from  which  variety  is  evolved  and  feels 
the  soul  of  the  whole  animating  each  particular  part.  We  prepare  the 
children  for  spiritual  insight  when  we  lead  tliera  to  create. 

Again,  the  repiesentative  system  is  death  to  superficiality  and  self- 
conceit.  The  child's  imperfect  results  teach  him  humility  and  stir  him 
to  fresh  effort.  He  is  constantly  testing  his  perceptions  by  production, 
and  measuring  himself  by  his  attainment.  He  learns  that  what  he 
can  use  is  his, — that  only  what  he  consciously  holds  he  truly  possesses. 
He  finds  out  in  what  directions  he  can  best  work  and  transforms  un- 
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comprehended  tendency  into  definite  oiiaracter.  He  advanoes  on  the 
one  hand  from  perception  to  conception,  from  conception  to  reproduc- 
tion, from  reproduction  to  definition,  and  on  the  other  from  an  instino- 
tive  to  a  self-directing  activity,  and  from  this  to  self-knowledge  and 
self-control.  Thus  by  the  same  process  he  unlocks  creation  and  realizes 
in  himself  the  image  of  his  Creator. 

The  order  of  the  Kindergarten  giits  follows  the  order  of  mental 
evolution,  and  at  each  stage  of  the  child's  growth  Frobel  presents  him 
with  his  "objective  counterpart."  **The  child,"  he  says,  ** develops 
like  all  things,  according  to  laws  as  simple  as  they  are  imperative.  Of 
these  the  simplest  and  most  imperative  is  that  force  existing  must  exert 
itselff^-exertiug  itself  it  grows  strong — strengthening  it  unfolds — un- 
folding it  represents  and  creates — representing  and  creating  it  lifts 
itself  to  consciousness  and  culminates  in  insight."  This  perception  of 
the  course  of  development  determines  his  idea  of  the  stages  of  early 
education.  It  should  aim,  first,  to  strengthen  the  senses  and  muscles 
conceived  as  the  tools  of  the  spirit, — second,  to  prepare  for  work  by 
technical  training,  and  to  aid  self-expression  by  supplying  objects  which 
through  their  indefiniteness  may  be  made  widely  representative, — ^third, 
to  provide  material  adapted  to  the  conscious  production  of  definite 
things  and  diminish  the  suggestiveness  of  this  material  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  increase  of  creative  power,  and  fourth,  by  analysis  of  the  objects 
produced,  and  the  method  of  their  production  lift  the  child  to  conscious 
communion  with  his  own  thought.  The  first  stage  of  this  educational 
process  is  realized  through  the  "Songs  for  Mother  and  Child," — ^the 
second  through  the  Kindergarten  games,  the  simpler  occupations  and 
the  first  two  Gifts, — the  third  through  the  exercises  with  blocks,  tablets, 
slats,  sticks  and  rings,  and  the  work  in  drawing,  folding,  cutting,  peas 
work  and  modeling,  and  the  fourth  through  the  wise  appeal  of  the 
Kindergartner  to  the  thought  of  the  child  as  she  leads  him  slowly  from 
the  what  to  the  how,  and  from  the  how  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
his  own  action. 

The  definitely  productive  exercises  begin  with  the  Third  Gift.  Fro- 
bel contends  that  the  proverbial  destructiveness  of  children  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  faculties  of  investigation  and  construction,  and  that  the 
broken  toys  strewn  over  our  nursery  floors  express  the  mind's  impatient 
protest  against  finished  and  complicated  things.  Unable  to  rest  in  ex- 
ternals the  child  breaks  hb  toys  to  find  out  "  what  is  inside,"  and  scorn- 
ful of  what  makes  no  appeal  to  his  activity  he  turns  from  the  most 
elegant  playthings  to  the  crude  results  of  his  own  manufacture.  What 
he  wants  is  not  something  made  for  him,  but  material  to  make  some- 
thing himself.  What  he  needs  is  an  object  which  he  can  take  to  pieces 
without  destroying,  and  through  which  he  can  gratify  his  instinct  to 
transform  and  to  reconstruct.  At  the  same  time  the  possibilities  of  the 
object  must  not  be  too  varied  and  it  must  be  suggestive  through  its 
limitations.    The  young  mind  may  be  as  easily  crushed  by  excess  as  it 
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ifl  paralyzed  by  defect  Hence,  Frobel's  choice  of  a  cnbe  divided  into 
eig^t  smaller  cubes.  It  is  easily  separated  into  iti  elements  and  easily 
reconstructed.  It  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  number  of  tnuisforma* 
tixms,  and  its  crude  resemblances  satisfy  the  child's  crude  thought  It 
offers  no  variety  of  form  to  confuse  his  mind,  but  rigidly  confines  him 
to  vertical  and  horizontal,  to  the  right  angle  and  the  square.  Moreover, 
he  can  scarcely  arrange  his  blocks  in  any  way  without  their  taking 
forms  which  will  suggest  some  object  he  has  seen.  If  he  piles  them 
one  above  the  other  a  word  from  mother  or  Kindergartner  enables 
him  to  see  in  the  unsought  result  of  his  doing  a  tower,  a  light-house  or 
a  lamp  post.  If  he  arranges  them  side  by  side  he  is  confronted  with  a 
wall,  if  in  two  parallel  rows,  behold  the  railroad!  The  change  of  a 
single  block  transforms  the  railroad  into  a  train  of  cars,  and  with  an- 
other movement  the  cars  vanish  in  a  house.  Having  as  it  were  reached 
these  results  accidentally  the  child  next  directly  aims  to  reproduce  them, 
and  thus  through  the  suggestiveness  of  his  material  is  helped  from  an 
instinctive  to  a  self -directing  activity,  and  from  simple  energy  to 
definite  production.  This  point  once  attained  he  triumphs  over  more 
and  more  complicated  material,  and  constrains  an  ever  increasing 
variety  of  elements  to  obey  his  thought.  With  planes  and  sticks  he 
advances  to  surface  representation,  and  prepares  the  way  for  drawing, 
and  finally  begins  of  himself  to  form  letters  and  to  spell  out  the  names 
of  familiar  things.  His  progress,  like  that  of  the  race,  moves  thus  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  fact  to  the  picture,  and  from  the 
picture  to  the  sign. 

In  the  exercises  with  the  Gifts,  great  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Kindergartner.  She  must  see  that  each  gift  is  conceived  first  as  a 
whole,  complete  in  itself,  and  must  derive  its  parts  by  analysis.  She 
must  keep  up  the  idea  of  relation  by  requiring  the  use  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  original  whole  in  each  object  produced.  She  must  show 
that  unused  material  is  wasted  material,  must  encourage  neatness 
and  accuracy  through  care  to  build  on  the  squares  of  the  table,  and 
must  strengthen  continuity  of  thought  and  imply  the  connection  of 
things,  by  leading  from  the  building  of  isolated  objects  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sequences,  in  which  each  form  grows  out  of  the  form  that  pre- 
cedes and  hints  the  form  which  follows  it  She  must  help  the  child  to 
say  in  words  what  he  has  said  in  material  forms,  lead  him  to  name  and 
describe  what  he  has  made,  and  connect  each  object  produced  with  his 
life  and  sympathies.  She  must,  from  time  to  time,  concentrate  the  ac- 
tivity of  different  children  on  a  common  end,  and  again,  she  mutt, 
through  stories  and  songs,  organize  their  independent  creations  into  a 
connected  whole.  She  must  not  impair  originality  by  too  constant 
direction,  neither  must  she  suffer  freedom  to  run  into  license.  As 
the  artist  is  not  enslaved,  btit  helped  by  the  laws  of  artistic  creation, 
so  the  young  mind  is  not  limited,  but  developed  by  wise  guidance. 
The  felt  need  of  the  child  must,  however,  determine  the  help  given,  as 
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all  -through  Mb  our  realized  Ucks  open  our  biearis  to  aympathy  and 
auggestion. 

Through  analysis  of  their  productions  the  children  are  slowly  awak- 
ened to  facts  of  form  and  relationa  of  number,  and  led  to  the  clear  and 
precise  use  of  language.  As  they  grow  older  the  analysis  becomes  u^iore 
definite  and  extended,  and  whereas  the  baby  begiun^iv  only  name  the 
objects  they  produce,  the  more  advanced  children  tell  how  they  make 
each  object,  and  the  graduating  class  must  be  able  to  resolve  whatever 
they  create  into  its  elements,  and  state  the  facts  of  form,  number,  di- 
rection and  relation  which  it  illustrates.  I  consider  this  fiual  stage  very 
important,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  clear  to  the  mind  the  meanii^ 
of  all  its  experiences,  and  leads  from  the  particular  fact  to  the  princi- 
ple governing  all  the  facts  of  the  given  class. 

With  children  who  have  completed  the  pure  Kindergarten  course,  the 
gifts  may  be  profitably  used  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  The  geometric  forms  are  first  recognized,  then  sought 
under  their  veiled  manifestations  in  nature,  then  applied  in  constr no- 
tion, then  consciously  produced,  clearly  analyzed  and  sharply  defined* 
and  finally  shown  in  their  relations  to  eacli  other.  Thus  the  child  who 
begins  by  simply  calling  his  building  blocks  '^  cubes,"  will  end  by  rec- 
ognizing in  his  cube,  the  solid,  the  polyhedron,  the  hexahedron,  the  prism 
and  the  parallelopiped,  and  will  comprehend  its  precise  definition  as  a 
rectangular  parallelopiped  whose  faces  are  equal  squares.  So,  begin- 
ning by  pointing  out  the  square  comers  of  his  cube,  he  ends  with  the 
definite  conception  of  a  right  angle  as  produced  when  *'  two  straight 
lines  meet  each  other  so  as  to  make  the  adjacent  angles  equal."  All 
the  simple  problems  of  geometry  may  be  illustrated  to  perception  and 
grasped  as  matters  of  fact,  and  the  mind  thus  be  prepared  for  the  geo- 
metrical reasoning  of  later  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evident  adaptation  of  the  gifts 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Infinitely  varied  exercises  in  countii^, 
and  in  the  four  fundamental  rules,  may  be  given  with  th«^  sticks,  while 
the  divided  solids  oHer  striking  illustrations  of  fractional  parts— halves, 
quarters  and  eighths  must  grow  clear  through  the  right  use  of  the  third 
and  fourth  gifts,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  lead  on,  in  their  natural  divi- 
sion, to  thirds,  ninths  and  twenty-sevenths,  and  may  also  be  used  to 
illustrate  halves,  quarters,  sixths  and  twelfths.  The  salient  features  of 
the  method  are,  finst,  to  excite  interest  in  the  relations  of  numbers 
rather  than  to  give  mechanical  drill ;  second*  to  constantly  associate 
number  and  form,  making  them  mutually  illustrative ;  third,  te  apply 
numbers  to  mechanical  and  artistic  production.  Whereas  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten proper  tlie  child  abstracted  from  his  productions  numerical 
facts,  he  now  directly  seeks  in  his  constructions  to  solve  numerical 
problems.  To  illustrate  :  with  a  given  number  of  blocks  the  children 
are  required  to  build  a  house  of  stated  height,  breadth  and  thickaess, 
with  a  fixed  number  of  windows  and  doors  of  definite  dimensions,  aiid 
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having  built  it,  to  calculate  its  square  and  cubic  contents ;  with  their 
tablets  they  make  squares,  oblongs,  rhombs,  etc.,  of  different  sizes, 
noting  length,  breadth  and  contents,  or  with  their  sticks  develop  sym- 
metrical figures  from  different  mathematical  centers,  calculating  them- 
selves the  number  of  sticks  required  for  each  new  addition.  Gradually 
they  grow  capable  of  abstract  exercises,  and  far  from  finding  vexation 
in  multiplication  and  madness  in  fractions,  their  lessons  in  arithmetic 
are  to  them  a  delight  and  an  inspiration. 

From  this  imperfect  survey  of  the  Gifts  let  us  turn  now  to  the  Occu- 
pations. These  are  Perforating,  Sewing,  Drawing,  Intertwining,  Weav- 
ing, Folding,  Cutting,  Peas-work,  Card-board  and  Clay  Modeling. 

The  perforating  tool  is  a  sharp  needle  fastened  into  a  wooden  handle* 
Holding  this  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position  the  child  pricks  small  round 
holes  in  paper.  Little  children  are  provided  with  drawings  in  bold 
lines,  and  by  perforating  these  lines  produce  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
paper  a  raised  outline  of  the  drawn  figure.  As  they  grow  more  expert 
they  produce  pictures  in  relief  by  delicately  perforating  the  surface 
between  the  lines.  They  also  receive  paper  marked  off  in  squares,  and 
first  pricking  the  comers  of  these  squares  and  then  by  careful  perfora- 
tions connecting  these  comers  obtain  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of 
different  lengths.  These  are  next  united  to  forai  figures  and  as  the  eye 
gains  accuracy  and  the  hand  precision,  advance  is  made  to  slanting  and 
curved  lines  and  their  combinations. 

Squared  paper  perforated  only  at  the  corners  and  outline  pictures 
perforated  at  distances  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  give  the  basis  of 
the  sewing  exercises.  Armed  with  worsted  and  an  embroidery  needle 
the  child  connects  the  comers  of  the  paper  and  makes  various  combinar- 
tions  of  lines,  or  carefully  re-traces  the  outlines  of  pictures.  The 
salient  feature  in  the  new  occupation  is  variety  of  color — and  through 
this  simple  work  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  color  may  be  indicated 
and  the  attention  directed  to  the  colors  of  natural  objects. 

Sewing  and  pricking  culminate  in  drawing,  which  again  emphasizes 
both  combinations  of  lines  and  representation  of  objects,  hinting  on 
the  one  hand  the  elements  of  design  and  on  the  other  the  first  princi- 
ples of  artistic  reproduction.  Beginning  by  copying  the  outlines  they 
have  laid  with  sticks,  the  children  advance  to  reproduction  of  the  figures* 
resulting  from  combinations  of  tablets,  and  from  these  first  to  front 
views,  and  finally  to  simple  perspective  representations  of  the  solids 
and  their  transformations.  As  the  first  step  in  drawing  is  to  learn  to 
see  correctly,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  exercises  both  in  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions prepare  for  the  use  of  pencil  and  chalk.  As  the  mediation  of 
word  and  object  drawing  is  of  vast  importance  in  its  reaction  on  the 
mind  and  as  the  soul  of  all  technical  processes,  it  is  the  indispensable 
basis  of  industrial  education. 

The  material  for  intertwining  consists  of  strips  of  paper  of  different 
colors,  lengths  and  widths,  which  folded  lengthwise  and  plaited  accord- 
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ing  to  definite  rules  represent  a  great  variety  of  geometrio  and  artistic 
forms.  The  plaiting  by  role  must  however  lead  up  to  free  combinations. 

In  the  occupation  of  mat  plaiting  the  child  weaves  strips  of  paper 
into  a  leaf  of  paper  cut  into  strips,  but  with  a  margin  left  at  each  end 
to  keep  the  strips  in  place.  Designs  are  not  imitated  from  patterns, 
but  produced  by  numerical  combinations.  In  this  mediation  of  number 
and  form  lies  the  special  significance  of  the  weaving  exercises,  which 
however  are  also  valuable  for  cultivating  the  sense  of  color. 

The  folding  material  consists  of  square,  rectangular  and  triangular 
pieces  of  paper  with  which  a  variety  of  figures  are  produced  by  slight 
modifications  of  a  few  definite  ground  forms.  Through  this  occupation 
ideas  of  sequence  and  connection  are  emphasized,  and  the  relation  of 
mathematics  to  artistic  production  indicated. 

In  the  occupation  of  cutting,  a  square  or  triangle  of  paper  is  folded 
and  cut  by  rule,  and  the  pieces  into  which  it  is  thus  separated  are  com- 
bined in  symmetric  forms  and  mounted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  oi-  card- 
board.   The  child  is  also  encouraged  to  originate  cuts. 

By  fastening  sticks  sharpened  at  the  ends  into  peas  soaked  in  water, 
oui^  little  worker  next  produces  the  skeletons  of  real  objects  and  of 
geometric  forms.  This  occupation  leads  to  close  analysis  of  form,  con- 
nects different  solids  with  their  corresponding  planes  and  prepares  for 
perspective  drawing. 

While  peas  work  throws  into  relief  the  outlines  of  objects,  card*board 
modeling  represents  their  surface  boundaries,  and  clay  work  brings  us 
back  to  the  solid  itself.  By  modifications  of  the  sphere,  cube  and  cyl- 
inder, a  variety  of  objects  are  represented,  and  these  typical  forms  are 
more  definitely  recognized  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  man. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  occupations  apply  the  principles  suggested  by 
the  gifts  and  give  permanence  to  their  vanishing  transformations.  It 
will  be  observed  that  particular  occupations  connect  with  particular 
g^ts.  Thus  pricking,  sewing  and  drawing,  which  are  essentially  one, 
connect  with  the  sticks  and  rings,  intertwining  and  mat  plaiting  con- 
nect with  the  slats,  foldiug  and  cutting  with  the  tablets  and  peas  work, 
card-board  and  clay  modeling  with  the  undivided  and  divided  solids 
of  the  first  six  gifts.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  while  the  gifts  move 
from  the  solid  to  the  surface,  the  line  and  the  point,  the  occupations, 
reversing  this  movement,  develop  from  point  to  line,  surface  and  solid, 
and  that  while  the  determined  material  of  the  gifts  limits  to  the  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  unchangeable  elements,  the  plastic 
material  of  the  occupations  is  increasingly  subservient  to  the  modifying 
thought  and  touch  of  the  embryo  artist. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  said  the  aim  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to 
strengthen  and  develop  productive  activity.  But  we  mwt  he  conseiaut 
of  ideas  before  we  can  express  them,  and  we  must  ffoin  the  mastery  of 
material  before  we  can  use  it  as  a  m^ans  of  expression,  flence  the  first 
use  of  the  gifts  is  to  waken  by  their  suggestiveness  the  mind's  sleeping 
thoughts,  and  the  first  use  of  the  occupations  to  train  the  eye  and  the 
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mind  to  be  the  ready  servants  of  the  will.  While  the  child  ia  still 
imitative  in  the  occupations  he  becomes  inventive  in  the  gifts,  but  as 
he  grows  to  be  more  and  more  a  law  unto  himself  he  turns  from  the 
coercion  of  his  blocks,  tablets  and  sticks  to  obedient  paper  and  clay, 
and  ultimately  outgrowing  the  simpler  occupations,  concentrates  hia 
interest  in  the  exercises  of  drawing,  coloring  and  modeling.  These 
artistic  processes,  with  a  technical  training  according  to  the  very  suc- 
cessful Russian  plan,  might  it  seems  to  me  be  profitably  introduced 
into  our  regular  school  course. 

The  effect  of  Kindergarten  training  in  the  increase  of  health,  in  the 
development  of  grace,  and  in  the  formations  of  habits  of  cleanliness, 
courtesy,  neatness,  order  and  industry,  are  now  so  readily  acknowledged 
that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them.  Its 
power  to  develop  ideas  of  number  and  form,  to  give  mastery  of  mate- 
rial through  technical  training,  to  impresss  fundamental  perceptions 
sharply  on  the  mind,  to  lead  to  nice  discrimination  and  choice  use  of 
words,  and  to  hint  the  truths  which  are  the  forms  in  which  all  creation 
la  cast,  has  probably  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages. 
But  there  are  other  results  obvious  to  any  open-eyed  mother  or  teacher 
to  which  the  attention  of  those  who  cannot  study  the  Kindergarten  for 
themselves  should  be  directed. 

First  among  these  I  should  emphasize  happiness.  I  do  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  complacent  misery  and  self-satisfied  despair  which  are 
the  fashion  of  the  day  have  their  roots  in  the  peevish  discontent  and 
selfish  exactions  of  a  childhood  untrained  to  work  and  unaccustomed  to 
l^ve,  but  I  never  look  at  the  bright  faces  or  watch  the  bu»y  fingers  of 
diildren  in  a  Kindergarten,  tliat  I  do  not  feel  sure  they  will  grow  up 
into  men  and  women  who  will  look  upon  idleness  as  a  vice,  and  persist- 
ent unhappiness  as  a  crime ;  whose  awakened  minds  will  with  increasing 
enthusiasm  increase  in  knowledge  and  power ;  whose  trained  wills  will 
know  the  joy  of  ceaseless  striving,  and  whose  hearts  will  enter  with  a 
shout  and  a  bound  into  each  fresh  privilege  of  love.  The  Kindergarten 
emphasiies  mental  activity  in  opposition  to  mental  dissipation,  and  .a 
hei^thy  objectirity  as  opposed  to  a  sickly  pre-occupatioii  with  self,  and 
my  observation  of  children  who  have  had  its  training  enables  me  to  apy 
that  they  like  better  to  work  and  play  themselves  than  to  be  amused  by 
•ihers;  that  they  prefer  study,  to  diverting  reading ;  that  their  imagina- 
tion seeks  healthful  embodiments;  tliat  their  moral  tendencies  are 
miher  practical  than  sentimental,  and  that  in  consequence  tiiey  are 
merry  as  the  crickets  and  full  of  glad  song  as  the  birds. 

Another  noticeable  result  is  the  developed  spirit  of  helpfulness.  If 
the  supreme  revelation  of  Christianity  is  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  its 
supreme  duty  practical  recognition  of  universal  brotherhood,  then  I 
know  no  spot  on  earth  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  the  true 
Kindergarten.  The  director,  essentially  the  sympathetic  helper  of  the 
children,  teaches  them  by  her  example  to  help  each  other,  and  the 
motharliness  of  the  older  girls,  the  eager  desire  of  all  the  chikhran.tp 
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show  eaeh  o^ti&t  their  work,  the  glad  approval  breaking  oat  into  audible 
praise,  and  the  blame  of  wrong  whidi  blends  with  pity  and  helpfulneM 
for  the  wityng  doer,  these  are  daily  expressions  oi  the  moral  life  of  tbe 
Kindergarten  which  teU  ns  what  hmnan  life  might  be  were  the  troths 
we  profess  so  glibly  the  real  movos  of  oar  soals.  That  great  j^iloso- 
pher  to  whom  so  many  of  our  strongest  religious  thinkers  owe  so'maeh 
of  their  best  thoaght,  has  said  that  **  Christianity  carries  in  its  bosom  a 
power  of  renovation  which  is  still  unsospeeted/'  and  that  when  acting 
no  longer  only  on  inditidutdi  it  becomes  "  the  internal  and  organizing 
force  of  society,  it  will  reveal  itself  to  the  worid  in  all  the  depth  of  its 
conceptions  and  in  all  the  richness  of  its  blessings."  Goald  Fichte  have 
peeped  into  the  Kindergarten  be  would  have  seen  there  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sway  of  that  spirit  which  shall  yet  solve 
the  problem  of  the  many  and  the  one. 

Another  flower  which  blossoms  freely  in  the  Kindergarten  is  loving 
faith  in  *'  grown-up  people."  The  great  necessity  of  human  hearts  is 
comprehension.  The  sharer  of  oar  lives  and  thoaghts  is  the  one  who 
influences  both.  Understanding  of  the  instrument  gives  the  power  to 
play  upon  it  at  will.  Understanding  guided  by  love  and  consecrated  to 
help  makes  the  power  of  the  Kindergartner,  and  explains  why  the 
happy  children  turn  to  her  as  flowers  tarn  to  the  snn.  Finding  their 
dnmb  needs  met,  their  blind  energies  directed,  their  onasked  questions 
answered,  and  their  groping  Angers  clasped  in  a  firm  yet  tender  hand 
and  guided  to  a  rewarding  work,  they  grow  in  faith  as  they  grow  in 
wisdom  and  match  increasing  power  with  increasing  love.  And  just  as 
the  lisping  baby  calls  all  men  <<  papa "  and  in  every  ceiling  finds  the 
sky,  so  the  child  brimming  over  with  love  for  one  wise  friend  believes 
in  the  friendliness  of  all  older  persons  and  turns  to  them  with  instinct- 
ive sympathy.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch  of  an  unrealized  possibility.  It 
is  a  fact  which  I  have  noticed  many  times  in  many  different  Kinder- 
gartens, and  tbe  experience  of  which  is  the  rich  reward  of  each  one  who 
faithfully  tends  the  living  plants  in  her  living  garden. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  express  the  crowning  resolt  of  the  Kindergarten 
most  clearly  if  I  say  that  in  proportion  as  children  respond  to  its  train- 
ing,  they  learn  to  live  their  lives  consciously.  They  know  the  powers 
in  whose  exercise  they  rejoice,  and  blessings  brighten  to  them  withoat 
taking  flight.  They  feel  the  unity  of  life  and  see  their  own  morning 
hours  growing  towards  the  noon-day,  and  to  them,  as  to  the  poets  of 
old,  all  things  are  aglow  with  a  revelation  of  God.  In  these  richest 
fruits  of  Frobel's  method  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  I  had  noticed  them 
long  before  I  understood  their  significance,  and  it  was,  indeed,  throagh 
them  that  I  was  led  finally  into  the  secret  of  his  thought. 

The  struggle  of  life  is  a  struggle  towards  complete  self-consciousness. 
Power  existing,  exerted,  comprehended, — separation  tending  ever  to  a 
closer  union,  spirit  through  incarnation  rising  to  self-recognition,  the 
whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  together  in  pain,  until,  in  tb# 
fullness  of  time,  the  self-conscious  creature  reflects  the  eternally  self- 
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conscious  Creator, — this  is  the  history  alike  of  the  universe  and  of  the 
indiyidual  soul.  Light  may  flash  from  the  jewel  and  sparkle  in  the  dew- 
drop^  paint  the  morning  sky  with  roses,  and  transfigure  the  clouds  of 
evening  into  a  golden  glory,  but  not  until  the  living  eye  comes  forth  to 
see,  is  the  secret  of  the  sun  revealed.  So,  too,  the  angry  waves  may 
dash  themselves  against  the  shore,  the  thunder  roll  in  the  sky,  and  the 
wild  wind  bow  the  g^ain  and  uproot  the  trees,  yet  the  silence  of  Nature 
never  breaks  into  sound  until  confronted  with  the  living  ear.  Dark- 
ness gives  way  to  light  and  chaos  to  order,  nebulous  masses  compact 
themselves  into  worlds,  worlds  crown  themselves  with  trees  and  flowers, 
and  earth  and  water  bring  forth  abundantly  the  living  creature  that 
hath  life,  yet, 

"  The  fleeting  pageant  tells  for  nooght 
Till  orbed  in  mind's  creative  thought.'* 

It  was  FrobePsaim  to  aid  this  struggle  of  the  soul  in  that  first  period 
of  life,  when  thought  is  potential,  character  faintly  outlined  in  ten- 
dency, and  will  expressed  only  in  an  indefinite  energy.  In  the  light 
of  this  aim  we  understand  his  method.  Recognizing  companionship 
as  a  condition  of  growth,  that  mind  reflects  mind  as  '*  eye  to  eye  op- 
posed salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form,  "Frobel,  contradict- 
ing Rousseau  and  advancing  upon  Pestalozzi,  demands  that  the  child 
shall  see  himself  in  children.  Recognizing  *'  obedience  as  the  organ  of 
spiritual  knowledge,"  and  the  trained  will  as  the  condition  of  the  en- 
lightened mind,  he  foreshadows  moral  facts  through  their  correspond- 
ing virtues,  and  through  the  performance  of  small  duties,  prepares  for 
the  comprehension  of  great  truths.  Recognizing  that  there  can  be 
no  knowledge  of  external  things  without  seizing  the  distinctions  be- 
tween them,  and  no  self-recognition  without  estrangement  from  self,  he 
presents  on  the  one  hand  that  organized  sequence  of  contrasts  through 
which  the  child  learns  to  know  tlie  world  without,  and  on  the  other  that 
organized  system  of  work  through  which  he  reflects  the  world  within. 

Describing  the  influences  which  had  most  strongly  affected  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  own  thought,  Frobel  said  that  the  field  had  been  his 
school-room  and  the  tree  his  tutor ;  the  nursery  his  university,  and  lit- 
tle children  his  professors.  From  the  tree  he  learned  the  continuity  of 
life  and  traced  the  successive  differentiations  which  mark  the  process  of 
organic  growth ;  studying  children  he  beheld  the  continuity  of  life  melt 
into  the  varied  unity  of  creative  thought,  and  learned  to  see  in  the 
•course  of  development  through  progressive  differentiations  the  embodi- 
ment of  thought's  eternal  distinction  of  the  self  from  the  self.  Hence 
hia  final  word  is  that  there  is  nothing  true  but  thought,  and  his  funda- 
mental educational  maxim  to  teach  children  to  think  by  training  them 
to  do.  In  development  through  an  activity  which  is  both  receptive  and 
productive  lies  the  secret  of  his  method  and  the  explanation  of  the 
child's  otherwise  inexplicable  growth  in  "  self-reverence,  self-knowledge^ 
self-control ;  "  the  three,  that  "  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM. 

A  STUDY  OP  THE  SYSTEM  IN  ST.  LOUIS  FOB  TORONTO  MODEL  SCHOOt. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tiie  following  admirable  exposition  of  the  System  of  Child 
Culture,  known  as  the  Kindergarten,  so  far  as  the  same  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Public  School  System  of  St.  Louis,  is  taken  from  H 
special  report  of  James  L.  Hughes,  one  of  the  School  Inspectors 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  that 
Province,  and  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Toronto,  for  1883. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  JAMES  L.  HUGHES. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  visited  St.  Liouis  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  examination  into  the  practical  working  of  the  Public  School 
Kindergartens  of  that  city.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow,  the 
founder  of  tlie  St.  Louis  Kindergartens,  and  of  her  associate  supervisors,  I 
was  enabied  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  system,  and  to  obtain 
much  valuable  information  regarding  it. 

Tlie  following  report  contains:  — 

1.  A  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Kindergarten. 

2.  Tlie  introduction  and  progress  of  the  Kindei^rten  in  St.  Louis. 

3.  Suggestions  regarding  its  introduction  into  Ontario. 

L  —  OBJECTS  OF  THE  KINDERQARTEN. 

The  objects  of  the  Kindergarten  may  best  be  briefly  stated  in  Froebel's 
own  words  ;  **  To  take  the  over-siglit  of  children  before  they  are  ready  for 
school  life  ;  to  exert  an  influence  over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence 
with  its  nature  ;  to  strengthen  their  bodily  powers  ;  to  exercise  their  senses  ; 
to  employ  the  awakening  mind  ;  to  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  world  of  nature  and  of  man  ;  to  guide  their  heart  and  soul  in  a  right 
direction  ;  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of  all  life,  and  to  union  with 
Him.''  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  function  of  the  school  as 
limited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  ^lone,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  a  system  which  trains  and  develops  the 
entire  being  morally,  mentally,  physically  and  socially.  It  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  explain  in  the  compass  of  this  report,  the  details  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  Kindergarten  to  accomplish  the  work  outlined  by  Froebel. 
It  took  him  thirty  years  to  complete  his  system,  and  it  requires  at  least  a  two 
years*  course  to  become  a  proficient  Kindergartner.  It  may  be  of  service  to 
state  at  the  onset,  that  the  Kindergarten  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  that  word.  It  is  not  a  place  to  teach  reading,  writing,  etc.  ; 
but  consists  chiefly  of  practice  with  (1)  Oifts,  balls  of  different  colors,  cubes, 
spheres,  cylinders,  squares,  triangles,  etc.  ;  (2)  Occupations,  weaving  paper 
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mats,  cutting  and  pasting  paper  patterns,  paper  folding,  interlacing,  stick 
work,  slat  work,  peas  work,  perforating  paper,  worsted  work,  moulding  with 
clay,  drawing,  etc.  ;  (3)  Games ;  (4)  Plays ;  (5)  Exercise  Songs.  By 
means  of  these  elements,  Froebel  arranged  a  system  which  reaches  every 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  promotes  its  vigorous  and  healthful  growth. 

Moral  Training, 

If  Froebel  had  designed  to  accomplish  nothing  more  by  the  Kindergarten 
than  the  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  instincts  of  childhood,  his 
work  would  have  ultimately  become  an  essential  part  of  all  national  systems 
of  education.  There  is  no  other  part  of  his  system,  that  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  so  clearly  reveals  the  comprehensiveness  and  phUosophical  basis  of  his 
methods  and  their  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  the  child  and  the 
laws  of  its  growth. 

Every  one  of  his  remarkable  stories,  every  one  of  his  songs,  every  one  of 
his  games,  and  every  one  of  his  occupations,  give  incidentally  a  practical 
direction  to  the  moral  natures  of  the  children.  There  is  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, no  sermonizing  to  children  who  are  not  listening,  no  theorizing  about 
abstractions  which  they  cannot  imderstand,  no  mere  sentiment,  but  a  genuine 
acting  out  of  the  best  tendencies  of  human  nature.  The  child  is  made  to 
occupy  in  a  way  that  is  real  to  him,  every  relationship  to  nature,  the  family, 
society,  his  country  and  his  Creator.  He  practises  in  his  games  and  plays 
those  virtues  which  form  the  only  sure  foundation  for  the  family  and  the 
State.  He  acts  submissively  to  parents,  lovingly  towards  brothers  and  sisters, 
honorably  with  his  neighbors,  kindly  to  the  poor,  and  tenderly  to  the  aged. 
He  learns  to  be  grateful  for  benefits,  to  respect  honest  workers,  to  know  that 
work  is  an  advantage  to  the  individual  and  the  community,  to  acknowledge 
that  labor  should  be  justly  rewarded,  to  destroy  nothing,  to  waste  nothing, 
to  submit  to  constituted  national  and  municipal  authorities,  to  give  hearty 
approval  to  good  actions,  and  to  look  with  just  indignation  on  mean  and 
ungenerous  conduct,  to  restrain  his  evil  tendencies,  to  be  unselfish,  to  control 
his  tastes,  even  when  they  are  pure  and  good,  as  he  cannot  get  everything  he 
wishes,  and  to  recognize  God  through  His  works  as  the  Creator  and  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  the  source  of  all  power,  of  knowledge,  of  love  and  of 
blessing.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  realize  without  a  close  and  extended 
examination  of  a  genuine  Kindergarten,  how  a  child  can  be  placed  in  such 
a  variety  of  circumstances  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  develop  inci' 
dentally i  toithout  a  consciousness  of  the  process,  all  the  better  portions  of  his 
nature,  and  to  practise  the  correct  moral  code  for  the  home,  society  and  the 
State.  That  Froebel  was  able,  even  after  thirty  years*  incessant  study,  to  found 
a  system  which  naturally  accomplishes  this,  proves  conclusively  that  he  is 
entitled  to  an  honored  place  among  educational  reformers. 

Social  Training. 

Closely  allied  with  moral  training  is  the  attention  constantly  paid  to  the 
practice  of  the  courtesies  of  good  society,  and  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  emotional  nature  of  the  child.  The  home,  in  most  cases,  cannot  afford 
the  child  the  opportunity  of  associating  with  a  sufficient  number  of  children 
of  his  own  age,  to  permit  the  expansion  of  his  social  character.  The  child  is 
to  be  pitied,  however  rich  his  parents  may  be,  whose  only  associates  are 
adults.  It  is  possible  for  the  child  to  obtain  society  on  the  street,  but  the 
risk  is  too  great  there.    Even  at  school  the  social  intercourse  between  the 
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pupils  is  necessarily  confined  chiefly  to  the  recesses,  and  then  in  most  cases  is 
allowed  to  go  on  without  the  presence  of  the  teacher.  Froebel  saw  the  evil 
effects  of  this,  and  made  ample  provision  for  the  drawing  out  of  the  social 
instincts  of  childhood,  as  well  as  for  practising  the  recognized  rules  of  polite- 
ness at  the  table,  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the  street,  wherever  man  meet! 
his  fellow-man. 

Physical  Culture. 
The  physical  benefits  conferred  by  the  Kindergarten  are  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  those  resulting  from  its  moral  and  religious  training.  The  good 
effects  of  this  department  of  Kindergarten  work  are  so  quickly  apparent  and 
so  easily  recognized,  that  there  is  in  some  places  a  popular  delusion  that  the 
Kindergarten  consists  only  of  a  series  of  games  and  plays.  This  is  a  grave 
error,  but  although  the  games,  plays,  and  songs  do  not  constitute  the  entire 
work  of  a  Kindergarten,  they  form  a  most  important  part  of  it,  inasmuch,  as, 
while  accomplishing  many  other  excellent  results,  they  also  produce  most 
desirable  effects  on  the  physical  system  of  the  children.  The  chief  of  the 
effects  are  :  — 

1.  By  a  large  amount  of  marching  in  time  with  music  they  learn  to  walk 
properly  —  a  most  important  accomplishment, 

2.  As  the  plays  are  so  judiciously  arranged  as  to  call  into  natural  action 
every  part  of  the  muscular  system,  the  result  could  only  be,  what  it  uniformly 
is,  harmonious  development  and  consequently  perfect  freedom  and  graceful- 
ness of  action.  There  is  no  probability  that  a  child  in  the  Kindergarten  will 
grow  up  with  good  arms  and  legs,  and  weak  loins  and  contracted  chest. 

3.  The  dramatic  gesture  practised  as  a  visible  interpretation  of  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  songs  while  they  are  being  sung,  leads  to  a  surprising 
degree  of  expressiveness  and  appropriateness  in  the  movement  of  the  hands, 
the  head,  the  eyes,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  body  while  speaking.  This  Is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  skilled 
elocutionist  may  thrill  his  hearers  by  his  tone  alone.  Vast  audiences  are  fre- 
quently moved  to  tears  by  the  touching  gestures  of  a  deaf-mute  in  reciting  the 
Lord's  prayer.  Most  people  are  more  deeply  affected  in  a  Kindergarten  by 
the  gestures  than  by  the  singing.  Dramatic  interpretation  is  to  many  more 
touching  than  vocal  interpretation.  Either  voice  or  action  alone  possesses 
wondrous  power  of  expression,  but  it  is  only  when  they  are  appropriately 
united,  that  thought  is  presented  in  all  its  clearness,  and  feeling  communicated 
with  resistless  power.  It  is  no  light  matter  then  for  gi**ls  and  boys  to  have 
their  bodies  trained  to  act  in  harmony  with  their  vocal  organs  in  expreaaing 
their  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

4.  The  general  health  of  the  children  is  improved,  and  the  vigorous  growth 
of  their  system  promoted.  One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Public  School 
system  is  that  both  positively  and  ne^tiv<;ly  it  interferes  with  the  proper 
natural  growth  of  the  child's  body.  If  adequate  attention  were  paid  to  the 
development  of  the  body  in  school,  there  would  be  no  complaints  about  over- 
study.  Body  and  brain  should  grow  together,  do  grow  together  until  the  child 
goes  to  school.  The  Kindergarten  is  imquestionably  the  best  means  for  rem- 
edying this  grave  defect  in  the  school.  The  distinctive  feature  of  Kinder- 
garten exercise,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  system,  is  that  the  benefits 
come  incidentally.  The  children  are  not  conscious  that  they  are  performing 
calisthenic  exercises  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  they  are  playing  for  pleas- 
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ure.  Exercise  taken  merely  to  improve  the  health  does  not  hung  such  advan- 
tages as  exercise  taken  for  amusement  or  in  working  under  healthful  circuqk- 
stances,  so  in  the  Kindei^rteu  there  are  no  calisthenics  as  mere  exercises, 
but  the  children  have  to  perform  the  best  exercises  of  the  Grecian,  Swedish 
and  German  systems  of  calisthenics  in  pUiyiug  their  games,  and  while  singing 
their  songs.  While  taking  his  exercise  the  boy  is  not  a  boy  moving  his  arms 
and  legs  to  develop  his  muscles,  but  a  hopping  bird,  a  jumping  frog,  a  flying 
butterfly,  a  carpenter  or  other  tradesman  at  work,  a  farmer  sowing  grain, 
mowing  or  threshing  with  a  flail,  a  windmill  in  motion,  a  ticking  clock,  etc., 
etc.,  always  practising  the  best  exercise,  but  never  being  drilled.  Even  the 
extension  motions  and  balance  steps  of  the  British  army  are  practised  in 
their  essential  parts  in  the  Kindergarten,  not  in  the  formal  way  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  the  shuffling  recruits  whom  they  transform  as  if  by  magic 
into  erect  and  graceful  men,  but  as  necessary  motions  in  performing  certain 

piays. 

Industrial  Training, 

There  is  another  kind  of  physical  training  in  addition  to  that  which 
dsvelops  the  physique.  It  is  not  i^lone  important  that  a  man  should  be 
strong,  active  and  graceful.  His  liand,  the  parts  of  his  physical  system 
which  he  chiefly  uses  in  earning  his  livelihood,  should  be  trained  while  he  is 
very  young,  before  his  muscles  have  become  fixed  and  his  fingers  stiff.  There 
is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  development  of  finger  flexibility  and  manual  dex- 
terity, if  it  is  begun  in  time,  and  continued  systematically.  It  Is  a  common 
saying  that  *'a  boy's  flngers  are  all  thumbs."  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  be  the  case.  A  girl's  fingers  are  expert  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
qi  appropriate  exercise  tliey  get.  The  boy  does  not  usually  play  on  the  piano, 
or  do  the  various  kinds  of  needlework  done  by  his  sister,  consequently  his  fiu- 
gefs  become  thumbs  through  lack  of  practice.  Boys  have  thus  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  and  enter  on  the  work  of  life  without  having  any  attention  paid 
to  the  development  of  hand  skill  except  that  received  by  the  right  hand  while 
•ogaged  in  writing  and  drawing.  This  necessarily  prevents  their  ever  reach- 
ing their  highest  possibilities  in  skilled  labor  of  any  kind  whatever.  The 
individual  and  national  loss  thus  sustained  is  too  vast  to  be  estimated.  The 
early  recognition  of  this  lack  in  Germany,  Switzerlsad,  and  France,  led  to  the 
establishment  in  these  countries  of  technical  schools  for  the  special  training 
of  the  hand  in  connection  wiUi  various  industrial  pursuits.  The  result  of 
this  was,  that  in  a  few  years  England  found  her  manufacturing  supremacy 
passing  away,  and  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  her  continental 
rivals.  Thoughtful  men  have  for  years  been  studying  this  problem  and 
endeavoring  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  acknowledged  defect  in  our  Public 
Schools.  This  study  has  led  to  the  proposal  to  have  workshop  schools 
founded  as  a  part  of  the  Public  Sdiool  system.  There  has  as  yet,  however, 
been  no  satisfactory  plan  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

Froebel  made  ample  provision  for  the  training  of  the  hand  in  his  system. 
One  of  the  specific  objects  of  his  '*  finger  songs,"  and  of  every  one  of  his 
Gifts  and  Occupations,  is  the  development  of  finger  power  and  skill. 

Mental  Training, 
Those  who  can  only  gauge  a  child's  mental  growth  by  his  advancement  in 
reading,  will  have  diflSculty  in  appreciating  the  mental  advantages  which  the 
diild  enjoys  in  a  Kindergarten.     Thoughtful  people  are  rapidly  learning, 
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however,  that  reading,  as  a  school  study,  has  little  to  do  with  inducing 
mental  growth.  That  is  the  reason  why  reading  is  not  taught  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

There  are  some  who  scrutinize  the  system  to  find  its  mental  results  as 
though  they  expected  them  ail  to  be  immediately  apparent,  and  then  because 
they  cannot  find  mind-nuggets  in  the  only  form  in  which  they  can  appreciate 
them,  they  say  they  do  not  exist,  and  that  the  Kindergarten  does  not  promote 
mental  development.  They  forget  that  real  growth  in  nature  is  slow,  and  that 
preliminary  processes  of  growth  may  go  on  for  long  periods  without  produc- 
ing marked  visible  results.  If  the  mental  training  of  the  Kindergarten  pro- 
duced only  immediate  results,  and  if  its  benefits  were  discernible  to  every 
observer,  it  would  not  contain  sufficient  truth  to  make  it  live. 

The  object  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to  expand  the  mind  rather  than  make 
it  a  storehouse  of  facts.  It  aims  to  set  the  mind  in  action  in  the  exercise  of 
every  function  of  which  it  Is  capable.  The  school  only  trains  the  mind  to 
remember  and  reason,  often  only  to  remember.  The  Kindergarten  calls  into 
action  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  teaches  the  child  to  ol)serve  critically, 
to  note  results,  to  compare,  to  conclude  for  itself.  It  develops  tlie  imagination 
and  gradually  exercises  the  will,  not  accidentally  but  incidentally,  as  an 
essential  part  of  Froebel's  comprehensive  scheme.*  Memory  is  developed  by 
exercise,  not  by  word  repetition.  The  child  learns  and  remembers  what  a 
cube  is,  in  the  same  way  that  it  learned  and  remembers  what  a  spoon  is,  (»y 
using  it. 

But,  while  the  primary  object  of  the  mental  training  of  the  Kindergarten 
is  not  to  give  information,  tlie  child  really  acquires  a  vast  deal  of  useful 
knowledge,  especially  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  hiin  in  prosecuting  the 
studies  of  Aritliinetic,  Mensuration,  Geometry,  and  Architectural  and  Indus- 
trial Drawing.  Nor  does  he  need  to  wait  until  he  begins  the  systematic  study 
of  these  subjects  before  making  a  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  he  gains. 
Two  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  Froebel's  system, 
are:  1.  Children  learn  by  doing;  2.  Knowledge  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  it 
is  gained.  So  the  extensive  knowledge  of  form  which  the  child  receives  by 
using  the  Gifts  is  applied  at  once  in  tlie  various  occupations,  and  through  them 
extended  to  an  examination  of  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art  with  which  he 
daily  comes  in  contact.  The  cliild  also  receives  a  practical  insight  into  the 
relationship  ot  parts  to  wholes,  and  is  tanght  the  harmony  of  form  and  color 
that  must  be  found  in  corresponding  parts  of  symmetrical  patterns  and 
objects.  This  leads  directly  to  the  display  of  originality  in  designing  by  the 
individual  cliildren,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  great  and  lasting  benefits 
both  mentally  and  morally.  It  is  a  grand  step  In  the  growth  of  the  human 
mind,  when  it  is  convinced  practically  that  it  possesses  original  power  and 
need  not  be  a  mere  imitator. 

General  Adioantnges. 

In  addition  to  what  lias  b«»en  said  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to 
the  important  fact  that,  in  his  (iifts  and  Occupations,  Froebel  has  so  fiUly 
covered  the  circle  of  human  activities,  that  every  child  has  an  opportunity 
afforded  him  In  the  Kindergarten  to  show  what  his  special  tendency  or  talent 
U.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  at  once,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
most  boys  leave  school  without  having  discovered  or  shown  special  fitness  or 
inclination  for  any  particular  pursuit,  and  that  too  often  the  selection  of  a 
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sphere  of  labor  is  left  to  chauce  or  decided  by  circumstances  quite  outside  of 
the  iDdividual  who  is  to  fill  IL 

The  general  plan  of  the  Kindergarten  may  be  indicated  in  a  single  sentence. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  children  grow  more  rapidly,  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically,  during  the  first  four  years  of  their  lives  than  they  ever  do  after- 
wards, Froebel  tried  to  found  a  system  which,  while  it  sustained  the  interested 
attention  of  children,  would  continue  in  a  systematic  manner,  but  without 
formalism,  the  same  methods  of  learning  and  development  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  at  home.  Those  who  best  understand  him,  think  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  object. 

U. — INTBODUCTION  INTO  ST.   LOUIS. 

In  1873,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  late 
Senator  Blow,  a  lady  of  leisure  and  means,  who  had  spent  two  years  in 
training  with  Mrs.  Krans-Boelte  of  New  York,  offered  to  undertake  gratui- 
tously *'the  instruction  of  one  teacher  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  to 
supervise  and  manage  a  Kindergarten,  provided  the  Board  would  furnish  the 
rooms  and  a  salaried  teacher."  After  considering  her  generous  offer  the 
committee  on  Teachers  recommended  **  that  one  of  the  school-rooms  be  set 
apart  for  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  a  faithful  experiment, 
what  valuable  features  the  Kindergarten  may  have  that  can  be  utilized  in  our 
Primary  Schools."  The  results  of  that  ** faithful  experiment"  have  been 
greater  than  even  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  Kindergarten  expected.  The 
one  Kindergarten  has,  by  a  gradual  and  natural  process  of  growth,  extended 
its  influence  and  diffused  its  light  until  at  the  present  time  tl^re  are  no  less 
than  237  ladies  engaged  in  the  Public  Kindergartens  of  St.  Louis.  This 
result  is  undoubtedly  mainly  due  to  the  merits  of  the  system  itself,  but  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  Miss  Blow,  who  is  still  the 
''guide,  philosopher  and  friend"  of  every  lady  engaged  in  Kindergarten  work 
in  St.  Louis. 

in. —  SUGOESTIONS  REOABDINO  THE  INTBODUCTION  OF  THE  KINDEROABTEN 

INTO  ONTARIO. 

I  most  Strongly  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  in  con- 
nection with  the  Model  Schools  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  for  the  following 
reasons:  — 

1.  Because  the  Kindergarten  Is  the  most  philosophical  system  of  child 
education,  and  should,  therefore,  be  the  foundation  of  all  public  education. 

2.  Because  the  physical  and  musical  portions  of  the  Kindergarten  couldt 
to  a  large  extent,  be  introduced  into  the  Primary  Schools  of  OnUrio,  if  the 
teachers  in  training  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  practically, 
with  them  during  their  Normal  School  course.  This  alone  would  justify  the 
introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  the  Model  Schools. 

3.  Because  those  children  who  attend  Kindergartens  would  be  relieved 
from  hard  and  unattractive  study  during  those  years  when  the  brain  is 
growing  in  size  most  rapidly,  and  during  which  it  is  most  susceptible  to 
permanent  injury. 

4.  Because  it  could  not  fail  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  students  in 
training  at  the  Normal  Schools.  They  could  not,  it  is  true,  become  Kinder- 
gartners  during  their  short  course,  but  they  could  become  acquainted  theo- 
retically with  the  pedagogical  principles  on  which  the  Kindergarten  is  based, 
and  practically  with  the  methods  best  adapted  to  interest  childhood.    The 
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charge  is  often  made  that  the  graduates  of  our  Normal  Schools  are  lacking  in. 
earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  their  work 
as  teachers.  There  is  no  other  means  of  remedying  this  defect  so  effectively 
as  by  introducing  the  Elindergarten.  Its  principles  and  its  spirit  will 
continue  from  year  to  year  to  be  sources  of  light  and  inspirations  of  growing 
power  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  teachers  who  are  brought  into  living 
contact  with  them. 

It  is  not  indirectly  alone,  however,  that  the  benefits  of  the  Elindergarten 
will  be  shown.  Its  methods  should  be  practised  in  all  departments  of  Public 
Schools.  The  materials  of  the  Kindergarten  belong  to  the  little  ones,  the 
principles  apply  to  the  teaching  of  nearly  all  studies,  and  to  all  grades  of 
pupils.  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggerated  statement  to  say,  that  to  many 
teachers  even  a  short  course  in  Kindergarten  would  prove  of  more  lasting 
benefit  in  enlarging  their  mental  vision,  in  Increasing  their  knowledge  of  the 
child,  the  laws  of  its  development,  and  in  deepening  their  devotion  to  the 
work  of  teaching,  than  all  the  rest  of  their  Normal  School  training. 

I  am  confident  tiiat  a  Kindergarten,  either  in  the  Toronto  or  Ottawa 
Normal  school,  would  be  fully  self-sustaining  if  the  children  attending  it  paid 
the  same  fees  paid  by  the  other  Model  School  pupils.  The  materials  used 
by  the  children  cost  less  than  two  dollars  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  A  single 
trained  Kindergartner,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Normal  School  students, 
and  volunteer  assistants  who  would  give  their  services  gratuitously  in  return  for 
the  training  received,  could  take  charge  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  children. 
Many  of  the  St.  Louis  Kindergartners  have  as  many  as  one  hundred  pupils  in 
charge  of  one  director  and  six  or  seven  assistants. 

Fixing  the  number  at  fifty  as  a  basis  of  computation,  the  income  at  present 
rates  in  the  Model  School,  would  be  over  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
after  paying  for  the  materials  used  by  the  children  in  their  occupations. 

I  would  also  urge  that  as  a  preliminary  step  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  and  Mrs. 
Clara  B.  Hubbard  be  invited  to  visit  Toronto.  They  might  be  invited  by  the 
Education  Department  alone,  or  by  the  department  in  connection  with 
Toronto  Public  School  Board.  The  primary  object  of  their  visit  would  be 
to  give  the  Teachers  in  the  Model  School  and  the  Public  Schools,  and  the 
students  of  the  Normal  School  a  general  idea  of  the  objects  and  principles  of 
.  the  Kindergarten,  and  a  specific  training  in  the  physical  and  musical  depart- 
ments of  the  Kindergarten  work.  A  public  interest  would  also  be  created  in 
the  Kindergarten  itself  in  this  way  more  thoroughly  than  it  could  be  in  any 
other  way. 

Miss  Blow  could  explain,  in  a  few  addresses,  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  Kindergarten  as  probably  no  other  English-speaking  woman  could. 
Her  voluntary  study  and  labor  in  its  cause  extend  over  a  period  of  about 
thirteen  years.  In  addition  to  her  two  years  of  training  spent  with  Mrs. 
Krans-Boelte  in  New  York,  she  spent  some  time  in  Germany  with  the  Baron- 
ess Marenholtz-Bulow,  the  ablest  of  all  Froebel's  associates  or  successors. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  trains  all  the  St.  Louis  Kindergartners  in  the  department  of 
physical  exercise.  She  is  the  author  of  the  best  collection  of  Kindergarten 
songs  yet  published  in  English,  and  is  gifted  with  rare  intuitions  regarding 
gestures  and  calisthenics.  She  could,  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  present  the 
physical  and  musical  sides  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  students  and  teachers 
of  Toronto  in  such  a  way  as  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  school  progress  in 
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Ontario.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that,  in  case  Mrs.  Hnbbard  is  invited 
to  visit  Toronto,  the  opportunity  be  afforded  to  the  teachers  in  County  Model 
Schools,  and  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Province,  U>  come  to  Toronto 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  her  teaching. 

If  one  teacher  was  sent  from  each  city  or  town,  she  could,  on  her  return, 
communicate  to  her  fellow-teacliers  what  she  had  learned.  Doubtless  many 
School  Boanls  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  lady  of  highest  special  aptitude 
the  privil^e  of  visiting  Toronto  for  such  a  purpose. 

KoTE  BV  TH£  Editor.  —  On  the  gtrength  of  the  above  report,  a  Public  Kindergarten 
luw  been  established  in  Toronto,  and  was  inaugurated  under  the  personal  instructions  of 
His.  Clara  B.  Hubbard,  the  author  of  "  Kindergarten  Songa,** 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Inspector  Hughes,  the  author  of  the  foregoing  Report,  from  which 
we  give  the  portion  relating  to  the  Kindergarten  movement  in 
Toronto. 

**  In  reply  to  your  card,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Public  School 
Board  of  Toronto,  on  my  recommendation,  opened  a  Kindergarten  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  our  Public  Schools,  in  September  of  this  year.  We  have  a 
most  excellent  woman  in  charge,  Miss  Ada  Mareau,  first  trained  by  Mrs. 
Krans-Boelte,  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  sent  by  bur  Board  for  a  year's 
training  under  Miss  Blow,  in  St.  Louis.  She  has  seven  most  earnest  and 
intelligent  assistants,  and  ninety-four  pupils,  with  others  waiting  for  admis- 
sion. The  interest  in  the  institution  is  very  gratifying.  So  far  no  word  of 
skepticism  has  been  heard.  Our  trustees  would  have  been  willing  to  intro- 
duce the  Kindergarten  some  three  years  ago,  but  I  objected  until  the  people 
were  ready,  and  until  our  regular  teachers  were  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  movement. 

The  primary  teachers  in  all  our  Public  Schools  are  dismissed  from  regular 
work  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  that  they  may  spend  the  afternoon  in 
training  with  Miss  Mareau.  They  will  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  system,  and  of  learning 
practically  such  of  the  songs,  games,  and  occupations  as  may  at  once  be 
intro:luced  into  our  primary  clafisses. 

We  will  open  another  special  Kindergarten  class  in  January.  Miss  Mareau 
will  be  in  charge  of  both  Kindergartens,  and  of  any  others  that  may  be 
opened.  Sincerely  yours, 

James  L.  Httores. 

The  Kindergarten  moTement  wtll  always  be  snoeessful  if  introduced  fta  this  way,  — 
extensive  preparation  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  parents  of  young  children,  and 
primary  ncbool  teachers  :  the  employment  of  a  well-trained  and  earnest  Kindexgartner 
in  charge,  with  suitable  assistants  of  pupil  Kindergartners,  and  systematic  ezpositioii  of 
the  whole  system  to  parents  and  primary  teachers  from  time  to  time,  by  which  the  Home 
and  Primary  Schools  wiU  be  brought  into  harmony  ¥ith  the  Klbders^arten. 


KLXDERGARTEN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.,* 
Saperintendent  of  Public  Instmction  in  St.  Lonls. 


PRELIMINARY  AND  ASSOCIATED  QUESTIONS. 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  cannot  be  settled  without  considering 
many  subordinate  questions. 

In  one  sense  the  whole  of  life  is  an  education,  for  man  is  a  being  that 
constantly  develops  — for  good  or  evil.  In  every  epoch  of  his  life  an 
education  goes  on.  Tliere  are  well-defined  epochs  of  growth  or  of  educa- 
tion :  that  of  infancy,  in  which  education  is  chiefly  that  of  use  and  wont, 
the  formation  of  habits  as  regards  the  care  of  the  person,  and  the  conduct 
within  family  life:  that  of  youth,  wherein  the  child  learns  in  the  school 
how  to  handle  those  instrumentalities  which  enable  him  to  i^articipate  in 
the  intellectual  or  theoretical  acquisitions  of  the  human  race,  and  wherein, 
at  the  same  time,  he  learns  those  habits  of  industry,  regularity,  and  punctu- 
ality, and  self-control  which  enable  him  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men 
in  civil  society  and  in  the  state;  then  there  is  that  education  which  fol- 
lows the  period  of  school  education — ^the  education  which  one  gets  by  the 
apprenticeship  to  a  vocjition  or  calling  in  life.  Other  spheres  of  education 
are  the  state,  or  body-politic,  and  its  relation  to  the  individual,  wherein 
tlie  latter  acts  as  a  citizen,  making  laws  through  his  elected  representatives, 
and  assisting  in  their  execution;  the  church,  wherein  he  learns  to  see 
all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity,  and  to  derive  thence  the  ultimate 
standards  of  his  theory  and  practice  in  life. 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  also  involves,  besides  this  one  of 
province— I.  e.,  the  question  whether  there  is  a  place  for  it — the  considera- 
tion of  its  disciplines,  or  what  it  accomplishes  in  the  way  of  theoretical 
insight  or  of  practical  will-power;  these  two,  and  the  development  of  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  human  being.  Exactly  what  does  the  kinder- 
garten attempt  to  do  in  these  directions?  And  then,  after  the  what  it  does 
is  asccHained,  arises  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  such 
instruction  in  the  school;  whether  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  more 
desirable  training,  which  the  school  has  all  along  been  furnishing;  or 
whether  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  trench  on  the  province  of  tho 
education  within  the  family— a  period  of  nurture  wherein  the  pupil  gets 
most  of  his  internal,  or  subjective,  emotional  life  developed?  If  the 
kindergarten  takes  the  child  too  soon  from  the  family,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  nurture,  it  must  perforce  injure  his  character  on  the  w^hole;  for 
the  period  of  nurture  is  like  the  root-life  of  the  plant,  essential  for  tho 
development  of  the  above-ground  life  of  the  plant,  essential  for  the  public 
life  of  the  man,  the  life  wherein  he  combines  with  his  feUow-men. 
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Then,  again,  there  is  involved  the  question  of  c<lucation  for  vocation  in 
life — the  preparation  for  the  arts  and  trades  that  arc  to  follow  school-life — 
as  the  third  epoch  in  life-education.  Should  the  education  into  the  techni- 
calities of  Vocations  be  earned  down  into  the  school-life  of  the  pupil;  still 
more,  should  it  be  carried  down  into  the  earliest  period  of  transition  from 
the  nurture-period  to  the  school-period? 

Besides  these  essential  questions,  there  are  many  others  of  a  subsidiary 
nature, — those  relating  to  expense,  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  their 
supply,  to  the  ability  of  public-school  boards  to  manage  such  institutions, 
to  the  proper  buildings  for  their  use,  the  proper  length  of  fcssions,  the 
degree  of  strictness  of  discipline  to  be  preserved,  etc..  etc.  The  former 
essential  questions  relate  to  the  desinibility  of  kindergarten  education;  the 
latter  relate  to  the  practicability  of  securing  it. 

IDEAL  OF  THE  KINDERGABTEK. 

The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  kindergarten  offer,  as  grounds 
for  its  establishment,  such  claims  for  its  elEciency  as  might  reasonably  be 
claimed  only  for  the  totality  of  human  education,  in  its  five-fold  aspect — 
of  nurture,  school,  vocation,  state,  and  church.  If  what  they  claim  for 
it  were  met  with  as  actual  results,  we  certainly  should  realize  the  fairest 
ideals  of  a  perfected  type  of  humanity  at  once.  Such  claims,  however, 
can  be  made  only  of  a  life-long  education  in  its  five-fold  aspect,  and  not 
of  any  possible  education  which  lasts  only  from  one  to  four  years  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  Notwithstanding  this  exaggeration,  it  may  prove 
to  be  the  case  that  the  kindergarten  is  justified  in  claiming  a  province 
heretofore  unoccupied  by  the  school  or  by  family  nurture,  and  a  province 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  right  development  of  those 
phases  of  life  which  follow  it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  reproach  to  the  friends  of 
the  "new  education"  (as  they  call  it)  to  accuse  them  of  exaggeration. 
The  only  fault  which  we  may  charge  them  with  is  a  tendency  to  ignore, 
or  underrate,  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  other  provinces  of  human 
life,  and  especially  those  of  the  school  as  it  has  hitherto  existed. 

To  illustrate  the  breadth  of  view  which  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten 
entertain  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  practical  value  of  the  kindergarten, 
I  quote  here  a  statement  of  its  rationale,  furnished  me  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  justly  considered  the  leading  advocate  for  the  new  education 
in  this  country: — 

**The  rationale  of  Froebel's  method  of  education  is  only  to  be  ^iven  by 
a  statement  of  the  eternal  laws  which  organize  human  nature  on  the  one 
side  and  the  material  universe  on  the  other. 

"Human  nature  and  the  material  universe  are  related  contrasts,  which 
it  is  the  personal  life  of  eveiy  human  being  to  vnify.  Material  nature  is 
the  unconscious  manifestation  of  Cod,  and  includes  the  human  body,  with 
which  man  finds  himself  in  relation  so  vital  that  betakes  part  in  perfecting 
it  by  means  of  the  organs  ;  and  this  part  of  nature  is  the  only  part  of 
nature  which  can  be  said  to  be  dominated  vitally  by  man,  who,  in  the 
instance  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  purified  it  by  never  violating  any  law  of  human 
nature — which  (human  nature)  is  God's  intentional  revelation  of  Himself 
to  each — that  He  seems  to  have  had  complete  dominion,  and  could  make 
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Himself  visible  or  invisible  at  will;  transfiguring  His  natural  body  by  His 
spiritual  body,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration;  or  consuming  it 
utterly,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  Whether  man,  in  this  atmosphere, 
will  ever  do  this,  and  thus  abolish  natufxU  death,  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  will  be  infinite  approximation  to  this  glorification  of  humanity  in 
proportion  as  education  does  Justice  to  the  children,  as  Froebel's  educa- 
tion aims  to  do  ft ;  for  it  is  his  principle  to  lead  children  to  educate  them- 
selves from  the  beginning — like  Socratcs's  demon — ^forbidding  the  wrong 
and  leaving  the  self  activity  free  to  goodness  and  truth,  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  pursue  for  ever  and  ever." 

A  writer  in  the  Canadian  School  Journal  gives  utterance  to  the  follow* 
ing  estimate  of  the  value  of  kindergartens: — 

'*  Graduated  from  a  true  kindergarten,  a  child  rejoices  in  an  individual 
self-poise  and  power  which  makes  his  own  skill  and  Judgment  important 
factors  of  his  future  progress.  He  is  not  like  every  other  child  who  has 
been  in  his  class;  he  is  himself.  His  own  genius,  whatever  it  may  be, 
has  had  room  for  growth  and  encouragement  to  express  itself.  He 
therefore  sees  some  object  in  his  study,  some  purpose  in  his  effort 
Everything  in  his  course  has  been  illuminated  by  the  same  informing 
thought;  and,  therefore,  with  the  attitiction  that  must  spring  up  in  the 
young  mind  from  the  use  of  material  objects  in  his  work,  instead  of  a 
weariness,  his  way  has  been  marked  at  every  step  by  a  buoyant  happiness 
and  an  eager  interest.  Any  system  that  produces  such  results  is  educa- 
tionally a  good  S3rstem.  But  when  you  add  that  all  this  has  been  done  so 
naturally  and  so  Judiciously  that  the  child  has  derived  as  much  physical 
as  mental  advantage,  and  an  equally  wholesome  moral  development,  who 
can  deny  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  yet  devised  or  used,  and  that,  as 
such,  it  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  child  to  be  given  the  advan- 
tages of  its  training?  .  .  .  Before  the  time  of  Froebel,  the  science 
of  pedagogics  was  founded  upon  abstruse  thought,  although  sometimes 
mtroducing — ^as  in  the  various  object-systems — the  concrete  form  as  a 
means  of  education;  but  Froebel,  by  a  Divine  inspiration,  laid  aside  his 
books,  wherein  theory  mystified  theory,  and  studied  the  child.  He  said, 
God  will  indicate  to  us  in  the  native  instincts  of  His  creature  the  best 
method  for  its  development  and  governance.  He  watched  the  child  at  its 
play,  and  at  its  work.  He  saw  that  it  was  open  to  impressions  from  every 
direction ;  that  its  energies  were,  manifested  by  unceasing  curiosity  and 
unceasing  restlessness;  that,  if  left  to  itself,  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
any  satisfactory  conclusions  in  its  researches,  little  by  little  stifled  its 
interest ;  the  eager  desire  to  explore  deeply  the  world  of  ideas  and  objects 
before  bim  passed  into  a  superficial  observation,  heeding  little  and  sure 
of  nothing.  He  saw  that  the  law  which  made  it  flit  from  object  to  object 
in  this  unceasing  motion  was  a  law  of  development  implanted  by  God, 
and,  therefore,  good;  but  that,  imless  it  were  directed  and  given  aim  and 
purpose,  it  became  an  element  of  mischief  as  well.  Then  what  could  be 
done?  How  was  the  possible  angel  to  be  developed,  and  the  possible 
devil  to  be  defeated?  Froebel  said:  *If  we  take  God's  own  way,  we 
must  be  right;  so  let  us  direct  into  a  systematic,  but  natural  ceurse  of 
employment  all  these  tender  fancies,  these  fearless  little  hands  and  feetr 
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and  these  precious  little  eager  souls;  and  then  we  shall  work  with  the 
Divine  love  and  intelligence,  and  it  with  us,  and  our  childien  shall  find 
the  good  and  avoid  the  evil.'  Then  year  was  added  to  year  of  thought 
and  study  and  practice,  until  he  gave  his  system  to  the  world  in  its  present 
complctctl  form." 

The  disciples  of  Froebel  everjnvhere  see  the  world  in  this  way.  With 
them  the  theory  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  theory  of  the  world  of  man 
and  nature.  Frocl)cl  himself  was  as  much  a  religious  (or  moral)  enthu- 
siast as  a  pedagogical  reformer.  The  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  is 
the  inspiring  ideal  which  his  followers  aim  to  realize. 

I  do  not  disparage  this  lofty  ideal;  it  is  the  ideal  which  every  teacher 
should  cherish.  No  other  one  is  a  worthy  one  for  the  teacher  of  youth ! 
But  I  think  that  any  gifted  teacher  in  our  district  schools,  our  high  schools, 
or  our  colleges,  may,  as  reasonably  as  the  teacher  of  the  kindergarten, 
have  this  lofty  expectation  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  to  follow 
from  his  teachings.  If  the  child  is  more  susceptible  at  the  early  age  when 
he  enters  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  far  easier  then  to  mould  his  personal 
habits,  his  physical  strength  and  skill,  and  his  demeanor  towards  his 
equals  and  his  superiors,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high-school  teacher 
or  the  college  professor  comes  into  relation  with  him  when  he  has  begun 
to  demjind  for  himself  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  it  is 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  age  to  lead  him  to  insight — the  immedi- 
ate philosophical  view  of  the  universality  and  necessity  of  principles. 
Insight  is  the  faculty  of  highest  principles,  and,  of  course,  more  import- 
ant than  all  other  theoretical  disciplines.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  teacher  who  instructs  pupils  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
and  upwards  is,  on  an  average,  more  precious  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  that  of  the  teacher  whose  pupils  are  under  six  years.  This 
advantage,  however,  the  teacher  of  the  youngest  pupils  has:  that  she 
may  give  them  an  influence  that  will  cause  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  after-life.  The  primary  school,  with  its  four  years*  course,  usually 
enrolls  five  pupils  where  the  grammar-school,  with  a  course  of  four  years, 
enrolls  only  one  pupil.  The  importance  of  the  primary  school  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  affects  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
community,  while  the  importance  of  the  high  school  rests  on  the  fact  that 
its  education  develops  insight  and  directive  power,  so  that  its  graduates 
do  most  of  the  thinking  and  planning  that  is  done  for  the  community. 

But  there  are  special  disciplines  which  the  child  of  five  years  may 
receive  profitably,  that  the  youth  of  sixteen  would  not  find  sufllciently 
productive. 

GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL   DISCIPLINE. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  popular  clamor  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  and  trades  into  public  schools.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  self-styled  "practical"  writers  upon  education  that  the  school  should 
fit  the  youth  for  the  practice  of  some  vocation  or  calling.  They  would 
have  the  child  learn  a  trade  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
and  the  most  zealous  of  them  demand  that  it  shall  be  a  trade,  and  not 
much  else.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  educational  world,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  moved  to  depart  from  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  has  de- 
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fended  its  preference  for  technical^  eanventiandl,  end  dUdpUnary  training 
of  a  general  character,  useful  for  each  and  every  one,  no  matter  what  his 
vocation  shall  be.  Who  can  tell,  on  seeing  the  child,  what  special  voca- 
tion he  will  best  follow  when  he  grows  up?  Besides  this,  the  whole  tim& 
of  the  child,  so  far  as  it  can  be  had  without  overtasking  him  is  needed 
from  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years  to  sixteen  years  in  order  to  give  him 
a  proper  amount  of  this  training  in  technical,  conventional,  and  disciplin- 
ary studies.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  these  general  studies  are  the 
keys  to  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  and  that  they  transcend  in  value 
any  special  forms  of  skill,  such  as  arts  and  trades,  by  as  great  a  degree  as 
the  general  law  surpasses  the  particular  instance.  It  is  to  be  claimed  that 
arithmetic,  the  science  of  numbers,  for  example,  is  indispensable  in  a 
thousand  arts  and  sciences,  while  each  art  has  much  in  it  that  is  special, 
and  of  limited  application  in  the  other  arts. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  analytical  investigation  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  singling  out  from  the  physical  movements  involved  in  the  trades 
those  which  are  common,  and  may  be  provided  for  by  general  disciplines 
of  the  body,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  school  along  with  the 
science  underlying  the  art.  For  example,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
drawing  involves  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  also  the  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye.  Thus,  drawing  furnishes  a  kind  of  propaedeutics  to  all 
of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  more  skillful  the  work- 
man, whatever  his  calling.  Drawing,  then,  may  properly  enter  the  pro- 
gramme of  all  schools,  having  its  claim  acknowledged  to  be  a  general 
discipline. 

But  while  we  may  acknowledge  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  reg- 
ular branches  for  the  period  of  time  claimed  by  the  school  at  present — 
namely,  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen — it  must  be  conceded  that  the  age 
from  four  years  to  six  years  is  not  mature  enough  to  receive  profit  from 
the  studies  of  the  school.  The  conventional  and  the  disciplinary  studies 
are  too  much  for  the  powers  of  the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years.  But 
the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years  is  in  a  period  of  transition  out  of  the 
stage  of  education  which  we  have  named  "  nurture."  He  begins  to  learn 
of  the  out-door  life,  of  the  occupations  and  ways  of  people  beyond  the 
family  circle,  and  to  long  for  a  further  acquaintance  with  them.  He  be- 
gins to  demand  society  with  others  of  his  own  age  outside  his  family,  and 
to  repeat  for  himself,  in  miniature,  tlie  picture  of  the  great  world  of  civil 
society,  mimicking  it  in  his  plays  and  games.  Through  play  the  child 
gains  individuality;  his  internal — **  subjective,"  as  it  is  called — nature  be- 
comes active,  and  he  learns  to  know  his  own  tendencies  and  proclivities. 
Through  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  the  child  learns  to  have  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  not  to  exercise  a  mere  mechanical  compliance  with  the  will  of 
his  elders. 

TRANSITION  FROM  HOME  TO  SCHOOL. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the  life  in  the  family  to  that  of  the 
school  that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  what  is  most  desirable,  and,  in  doing 
so,  solves  many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution.  The  genius 
of  Froebcl  has  provided  a  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  this  stage  of  the  child's  growth,  when  he  needs 
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the  gentleness  of  nurture  and  the  rational  order  of  the  school  in  due  ad- 
mixture. The  "  gifts  and  occupations/'  as  he  calls  them,  furnish  an  ini- 
tiation into  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  they  do  this  in  a  manner  half  play- 
tul,  half  serious. 

Of  the  twenty  gifts  which  the  kindergarten  system  offers,  the  fli^  six 
form  a  group  having  the  one  object  to  familiarize  the  child  with  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  geometry.  He  learns  the  fonns  of  solids,  the  cube, 
sphere,  and  cylinder,  and  thtir  various  surfaces— also,  divisions  of  the 
cube,  snd  combinations  of  the  cube  and  its  divisions,  in  building  various 
cbjects.  He  learns  counting  and  measuring  by  the  eye,  for  the  cube  and 
Its  divisions  are  made  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  and  fractions  of  an  inch, 
and  the  squares  into  which  the  surface  of  bis  table  is  divided  are  square 
inches.  Counting,  adding,  subtracting,  and  dividing  the  parts  of  the  cube 
give  bim  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  so  far  as  small  numbers 
are  concerned,  and  give  him  a  very  practical  knowledge  of  them ;  for  he 
can  use  his  knowledge,  and  he  btts  developed  it,  step  by  step,  with  his  own 
activity. 

It  is  always  the  desideratum  in  education  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
self-activity  in  the  pupil.  The  kindergarten  gifts  are  the  best  instrumen- 
talities ever  devised  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  children  through 
self -activity.  Other  devices  may  do  this — other  devices  have  done  it — ^but 
FroebeFs  apparatus  is  most  successful.  It  is  this  fact  that  occasions  the 
exaggerated  estimate  which  his  disciples  place  upon  the  originality  of 
FroebeVs  methods.  Long  before  his  day,  it  was  known  and  stated  as  the 
first  principle  of  pedagogy  that  the  pupil  is  educated,  not  by  what  others 
do  for  him,  but  by  what  he  is  led  to  do  for  himself.  But  Froebel's  system 
of  gifts  is  so  far  in  advance  of  other  systems  of  apparatus  for  primary  in- 
struction as  to  create  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  first  stud- 
ies it  that  Froebel  is  the  original  discoverer  of  the  pedagogical  law  of  self- 
activity  in  the  pupil.  The  teacher  who  has  already  learned  correct  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  or  who  has  read  some  in  the  history  of  pedagogy, 
knows  this  principle  of  self-activity,  but  has  never  found,  outside  of  the 
kindergarten,  so  wonderful  a  system  of  devices  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  child  of  five  years  old. 

The  first  group  of  gifts,  including  the  first  six  of  the  twenty,  as  already 
remarked,  takes  up  the  forms  of  solids  and  their  division,  and,  therefore, 
deals  with  forms  and  number  of  solids.  The  second  group  of  gifts  includes 
the  four  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  and  concerns  surfaces,  and  leads 
up  from  the  manipulation  of  thin  blocks  or  tablets  to  drawing  with  a  pen- 
cil on  pat)er  ruled  in  squares.  In  drawing,  the  child  has  reached  the  ideal 
representation  of  solids  by  means  of  light  and  shade — marks  made  on  a 
surface  to  represent  outlines.  The  intermediate  gifts — the  eighth  and 
ninth — relate  to  stick-laying  and  ring  laying,  representing  outlines  of  ob- 
jects by  means  of  straight  and  curved  .sticks  or  wires.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
well-devised  link  between  the  quadrangular  and  triangular  tablets  (which 
are  treated  only  as  surfaces)  and  the  art  of  drawing.  We  have  a  complete 
transition  from  the  tangible  solid  to  the  ideal  representation  of  it. 

Counting  and  the  elementary  operations  in  numbers  continue  through 
all  the  subsequent  groups  of  gifts,  but  in  the  first  gjroup  are  the  chief 
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object.  In  the  first  group  the  solid,  iu  its  various  shapes,  is  the  object  of 
study  for  the  child.  He  Icams  to  recognize  and  name  the  surfaces,  cor- 
ners, angles,  etc. ,  which  bound  it.  In  the  second  group,  the  surface,  and 
its  corners  or  angles  become  the  sole  object.  But  the  child  begins  the 
second  group  with  the  surface  represented  by  tablets,  thin  blocks,  and 
proceeds  to  represent  mere  outlines  by  means  of  sticks  or  w^ire  (in  the  eighth 
gift),  and  then  to  leave  the  solid  form  altogether  and  to  make  an  ideal  one 
by  means  of  pencil- marks  on  slate  or  paper  (in  the  tenth  gift).  The  slate 
or  paper,  ruled  in  squares  of  an  inch,  like  the  kindergarten  tables,  is  the 
best  device  for  training  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand  to  accuracy. 
The  untrained  muscles  of  the  hand  of  the  child  cannot  guide  the  pencil  so 
as  to  make  entire  forms  at  first;  but  by  the  device  of  the  niled  squares  he 
is  enabled  to  construct  forms  by  the  simple  process  of  drawing  straight 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique,  connecting  the  sides  and  comers 
of  the  ruled  squares.  The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  use  of  this 
tenth  gift  is  the  surest  and  most  effective  discipline  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose. 

KINDERGARTENS  PREPARE  FOR  TRADES. 

Here  it  becomes  evident  that,  if  the  school  is  to  prepare  especially  for 
the  arts  and  trades,  it  is  the  kindergarten  which  is  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject; for  the  training  of  the  muscles — if  it  is  to  be  a  training  for  sx)ecial 
skill  in  manipulation — must  be  begun  in  early  youth.  As  age  advances, 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  acquire  new  phases  of  manual  dexterity. 

Two  weeks'  practice  of  holding  objects  in  his  right  hand  will  make  the 
infant,  in  his  first  year,  right-handed  for  life.  The  muscles,  yet  in  a 
pulpy  consistency,  are  very  easily  set  in  any  fixed  direction.  The  chiki 
trained  for  one  year  on  Froebel's  gifts  and  occupations  will  acquire  a  skill- 
ful use  of  his  hands  and  a  habit  of  accurate  measurement  of  the  eye  which 
will  be  his  possession  for  life. 

But  the  arts  and  trades  are  provided  for  in  a  still  more  effective  manner 
by  the  subsequent  gifts.  The  first  group,  as  we  have  seen,  trains  the  eye 
and  the  sense  of  touch,  and  gives  a  technical  acquaintance  with  solids, 
and  with  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic.  Tlie  second  group 
frees  him  from  the  hard  limits  which  have  confined  him  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  forms  by  mere  solids,  and  enables  him  to  represent  by  means  of 
light  and  shade.  His  activity  at  each  step  becomes  more  purely  creative 
as  regards  the  production  of  forms,  and  more  rational  as  regards  intellec- 
tual comprehension;  for  he  ascends  from  concrete,  particular,  tangible 
objects  to  abstract  general  truths  and  archetypal  forms. 

The  third  group  of  gifts  includes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  develops 
new  forms  of  skill,  less  general  and  more  practical.  Having  learned  how 
to  draw  outlines  of  objects  by  the  first  ten  gifts,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
gifts  teach  the  pupil  how  to  embroider — i.  e. ,  how  to  represent  outlines  of 
objects  by  means  of  needle  and  thread.  The  eleventh  gift  takes  the  first 
step,  by  teaching  the  use  of  the  perforating  needle.  The  child  learns  to 
represent  outlines  of  forms  by  perforations  in  paper  or  cardboard.  Then, 
in  the  twelfth  gift,  he  learns  the  art  of  embroidering;  and,  of  course, 
with  this  he  learns  the  art  of  sewing,  and  its  manifold  kindred  arts.  The 
art  of  embroidery  calls  into  activity  the  muscles  of  the  hand — and  espe- 
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daily  those  of  the  fingers — the  eye,  in  accurate  measurement,  and  (he  in- 
tellectual activities  required  in  the  geometrical  and  arilhmelical  processes 
involved  in  the  work. 

The  fourth  gi'oup  of  gifts  (including  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth) 
introduces  the  important  art  of  weaving  and  plaiting. 

Among  the  primitive  arts  of  man  this  was  the  most  useful.  It  secures 
the  maximum  of  lightness  w^ith  the  maximum  of  strength,  by  using  frag- 
ile material  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  linear  into  the  surface,  and 
combine  the  weak  materials  into  the  form  of  mutual  firm  support. 

The  thirteenth  gift  (with  which  the  fourth  group  begins)  teaches  how 
to  cut  the  paper  into  strips;  the  fourteenth  weaves  the  strips  into  mats  or 
baskets,  with  figures  of  various  devices  formed  by  the  meshes;  the  fifth 
gift  uses  thin  slats  of  wood  for  plaiting,  and  the  sixteenth  uses  the  same, 
jointed,  with  a  view  to  reproducing  forms  of  surfaces;  the  seventeenth 
gift  intertwines  paper,  and  the  eighteenth  constructs  elaborate  sha|)es  by 
folding  paper.  This  group  constructs  surfaces  by  the  methods  of  com- 
bining strips,  or  linear  material.  Vessels  of  capacity  (baskets,  sieves, 
nets,  etc.),  clothing  (of  woven  cloth),  and  shelter  (tents,  etc.)  are  furnished 
by  branches  of  this  art. 

Wood  is  linear  in  its  structure,  and  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  invent  a  mode  of  adding  lat- 
eral strength  by  crossing  the  fibres,  in  the  form  of  weaving  or  plaiting,  in 
order  to  secure  the  maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  bulk  and 
weight.  Besides  wood,  there  are  various  forms  of  fiexible  plants  (the  wil- 
low, etc.)  and  textile  fibres  (liemp,  flax,  cotton,  etc.)  which  cannot  be  util- 
ized except  in  this  manner,  having  longitudinal  but  not  lateral  cohesion. 

In  the  fourth  group  of  gifts  the  industrial  direction  of  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  liecomes  the  most  pronounced.  There  is  more  of  practical 
value  and  less  of  theoretic  value  in  its  series  of  six  gifts  (thirteenth  to 
eighteenth).  But  its  disciplines  are  still  general  ones,  like  drawing,  and 
furnish  a  necessary  training  for  the  hands  and  eyes  of  all  who  will  labor 
for  a  livelihood;  and,  besides  these,  for  all  who  will  practice  elegant  em- 
plojinents  for  relaxation  (ladies'  embroidery),  or  athletic  sports  and  amuse- 
ments (the  games  and  amusements  that  test  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  or 
mathematical  combination,  marksmanship,  hunting,  fishing,  ball-pla3'ing, 
archer}'.  (|Uoits,  bowling,  chess-playing,  etc.). 

The  fift?i  .irroup,  including  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  gifts,  teaches 
the  production  of  solid  forms,  as  the  fourth  teaches  the  production  of  sur- 
faces from  the  linear.  The  nineteenth,  using  corks  (or  peas  soaked  in  water) 
and  pieces  of  wire  or  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  pointed  ends,  imitates 
various  real  objects  and  geometrical  .*<c)lids  by  producing  their  outlines, 
edges,  or  sections.  This  gift,  too,  furnishes  the  prepanition  for  drawing 
in  perspective.  The  twentieth  and  last  gift  uses  some  modeling  material 
(potter's  clay,  beeswax,  or  other  plastic  substance),  and  teaches  modeling 
of  solid  objects.  This  group  of  gifts  is  propajdeutic  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  culinary  arts,  so  far  as  they  give  shape  to  articles  of  food.  It  also 
prepares  for  the  various  arts  of  the  foundiy — casting  or  modeling — of 
the  pottery,  etc. ,  and  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and  the  preparation  of  ar« 
chitectural  ornament. 
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In  the  common  school,  drawing — which  has  obtained  only  a  recent  and 
precarious  foothold  in  our  course  of  study — is  the  only  branch  which  is 
intended  to  cultivate  skill  in  the  hand  and  accuracy  in  the  eye.  The  kin- 
dergarten, on  the  other  hand,  develops  this  by  all  of  its  groups  of  gifts. 

Not  only  is  this  training  of  great  importance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
most  children  must  depend  largely  upon  manual  skill  for  their  future  live- 
lihood, but,  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  we  must  value  skill  as  the  great 
potcnce  which  is  emancipating  the  human  race  from  drudgery,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery.  Inventions  will  free  man  from  thraldom  to  time  and 
space. 

By  reason  of  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  a  short  training  of  cer- 
tain muscles  of  the  infant  will  be  followed  by  the  continued  growth  of  the 
same  muscles  through  his  afterlife,  it  is  clear  how  it  is  that  the  two  years  of 
the  child's  life  (his  fifth  and  sixth),  or  even  one  year,  or  a  half-year,  in  the 
kindergarten  will  start  into  development  activities  of  muscles  and  brain 
which  will  secure  deftness  and  delicacy  of  industrial  power  in  all  after 
life.  The  rationale  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use 
muscles  already  inured  to  use;  in  fact,  a  much-used  muscle  demands  a 
daily  exercise  as  much  as  the  stomach  demands  food.  But  an  unused  mus- 
cle, or  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  muscle  that  has  never  been  used,  gives  pain 
on  its  first  exercise.  Its  contraction  is  accompanied  with  laceration  of 
tissue,  and  followed  by  lameness,  or  by  distress  on  using  it  again.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  body  shrinks  from  employing  an  unused  muscle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  demands  the  frequent  exercise  of  muscles  already  trained 
to  use.  Hence,  in  a  thousand  ways,  unconsclou  to  ourselves,  we  manage 
to  exercise  daily  whatever  muscles  we  have  already  trained,  and  thus  keep 
in  practice  physical  aptitudes  for  skill  in  any  direction.  The  carriage  of 
a  man  who  appears  awkward  to  us  is  so  because  of  the  fact  that  he  uses 
only  a  few  muscles  of  his  body,  and  holds  the  others  under  constraint  as 
though  he  j^osscssed  no  power  to  use  them.  Freedom  of  body,  which  we 
term  gracefulness,  is  manifested  in  the  complete  command  of  every  limb 
by  the  will.  This  is  the  element  of  beauty  in  the  Greek  statuary.  The 
g3rmnastic  training  may  be  easily  recognized  in  a  young  man  by  his  free 
carriage — as  he  moves,  he  uses  a  greater  variety  of  muscles  than  the  man  of 
uncultivated  physique.  It  follows  that  a  muscle  once  trained  to  activity 
keeps  itself  in  training,  or  even  adds  by  degrees  to  its  development,  simply 
by  demanding  its  daily  exercise,  and  securing  it  by  some  additional  move- 
ment which  it  has  added  as  subsidiary  to  activities  in  which  other  muscles 
are  chiefly  concerned.  In  his  manner  of  sitting  or  rising,  of  walking  or 
running,  even  of  breathing,  of  writing,  or  reading,  one  man  varies  from  an- 
other through  the  use  or  disuse  of  sul)8idiary  muscles,  thus  kept  in  train- 
ing or  allowed  to  remain  as  undeveloped  rudiments. 

I  have  in  this  protracted  discussion  of  the  significance  of  FroebeVs 
gifts  as  a  preparation  for  industrial  life,  indicated  my  own  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  kindergarten  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  common-school 
system.  It  should  be  a  sort  of  sub-primary  education,  and  receive  the 
pupil  at  the  age  of  four  or  four  and  a  half  years,  and  hold  him  until  ho 
completes  his  sixth  year.  By  this  means  we  gain  the  child  for  one  or 
two  years  when  he  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  education,  and  not  of 
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much  value  even  for  the  education  of  the  school  as  it  is  and  has  been. 
The  disciplines  of  reading  and  writing,  geography  and  arithmetic,  as 
taught  in  the  ordinary  primary  school,  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
average  child  not  yet  entered  upon  his  seventh  year.  And  beyond  the 
seventh  year  the  time  of  the  child  is  too  valuable  to  use  it  for  other  than 
general  disciplines — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  drawing.  He 
must  not  take  up  his  school-time  with  learning  a  handicraft. 

The  kindergarten  utilizes  a  period  of  the  child's  life  for  preparation  for 
the  arts  and  trades,  without  robbing  the  school  of  a  portion  of  its  needed 
time. 

Besides  the  industrial  phase  of  the  subject,  which  is  pertinent  here,  we 
may  take  note  of  another  one  that  bears  indirectly  on  the  side  of  produc- 
tive industry,  but  has  a  much  wider  bearing.  At  the  age  of  three  years 
the  child  begins  to  emerge  from  the  circumscribed  life  of  the  family,  and 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  life  of  society,  and  a  proclivity  to  torm  rela- 
tionship with  it  This  increases  until  the  school  period  begins,  at  bis 
seventh  year.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  are  years  of  transition, 
not  well  provided  for  either  by  family  life  or  by  social  life  in  the  United 
States.  In  families  of  great  poverty,  the  child  forms  evil  associations  on 
the  street,  and  is  initiated  into  crime.  By  the  time  he  is  ready  to  enter 
the  school  he  is  hardened  in  vicious  habits,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
school  to  eradicate.  In  families  of  wealth,  the  custom  is  to  intrust  the 
care  of  the  child  in  this  period  of  his  life  lo  some  ser^'ant  without  peda- 
gogical skill,  and  generally  without  strength  of  will-power.  The  chMd 
of  wealthy  parents  usually  inherits  the  superior  directive  power  of  the 
parents,  who  have  by  their  energy  acquired  and  preserved  the  wealth. 
Its  manifestation  in  the  child  is  not  reasonable,  considerate  will-power, 
but  arbitrariness  and  self-will — with  such  a  degree  of  stubliornness  that  it 
quite  overcomes  the  much  feebler  native  will  of  the  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  children.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  class  (poor  or  rich)  the 
kindergarten  lieneflts  most.  Society  is  benefited  by  the  substitution  of  a 
rational  training  of  the  child's  will  during  his  transition  period.  If  he 
is  a  child  of  poverty,  he  is  saved  by  the  good  associations  and  the  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  training  that  he  gets.  If  he  is  a  child  of  wealth,  he 
is  saved  by  the  kindergarten  from  ruin  through  self-indulgence  and  the 
corruption  ensuing  on  weak  management  in  the  family.  The  worst  cle. 
ments  in  society  are  the  corrupted  and  ruined  men  who  were  once  youth 
of  unusual  directive  power — children  of  parents  of  strong  wills. 

While  the  industrial  preparation  involved  in  the  kindergarten  exercises 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  introduction  into  our  school  system,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples of  Froebel.  They  see  in  the  kindergarten  the  means  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  human  race,  and  they  look  upon  the  industrial  phase 
of  its  results  as  merely  incidental  and  of  little  consequence;  and,  indeed, 
they  regard  those  who  attempt  to  justify  the  kindergarten  on  an  industrial 
basis  as  sordid  materialists.  That  they  have  good  reason  to  claim  more 
than  this  preparation  for  manual  arts  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
games,  gifts,  and  occupations  are  symbolic,  and  thus  propaedeutic  to  sub- 
sequent intellectual  and  moral  training.    Every  conscious  intellectual 
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phase  of  the  mind  has  a  previous  phase  in  which  it  was  unconscious, 
and  merely  symbolic.  Feeling,  emotion,  sensibility — these  are  names  of 
activities  of  the  soul  which  become  thoughts  and  ideas  by  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  consdaumeas  to  them — i.  e.,  the  addition  of  reflection.  What  smoke 
is  to  the  clear  flame,  in  some  sort  is  instinct  to  clear  rational  purpose. 
Thoughts  and  ideas  preexist,  therefore,  as  feelings  and  impulses;  when, 
later,  they  are  seen  as  ideas,  they  are  seen  as  having  general  form,  or  as 
possessing  universality.  As  feelings,  they  are  particular  or  special,  having 
application  only  then  and  there;  as  thoughts,  they  are  seen  as  general 
principles  regulative  of  all  similar  exigencies. 

The  nursery  tale  gives  the  elements  of  a  thought,  but  in  such  special 
grotesque  form  that  the  child  seizes  only  the  incident.  Subsequent  reflec- 
tion brings  together  the  features  thus  detached  and  isolated,  and  the  child 
begins  to  have  a  general  idea.  The  previous  symbol  makes  easy  and 
natural  the  pathway  to  ideas  and  clear  thought. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES. 

Besides  the  industrial  training  (through  the  "gifts  and  occupations") 
and  the  symbolic  culture  (derive<l  chiefly  from  the  "games"),  there  is 
much  else,  in  the  kindergarten,  which  is  common  to  the  instruction  in  the 
school  subsequently,  and  occupies  the  same  ground.  Some  disciplines 
also  are  much  more  efllcicnt  in  the  kindergarten,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
apparatus,  than  the  same  are  or  can  be  in  the  common  school. 

The  instruction  in  manners  and  polite  habits  which  goes  on  in  all  well- 
conducted  kindergartens  is  of  very  great  value.  The  child  is  taught  to 
behave  properly  at  the  table,  to  be  clean  in  his  personal  habits,  to  be  neat 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  apparatus,  to  practice  the  etiquette  and  ameni- 
ties of  polite  life.  These  things  are  much  better  provided  for  in  Froebel's 
system  than  elsewhere.  Moreover,  there  is  a  cultivation  of  imagination 
and  of  the  inventive  power  which  possesses  great  signiflcance  for  the 
future  intellectual  growth.  The  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
obedience  to  established  rules,  self-control,  are  taught  to  as  great  a  degree 
jis  is  desirable  for  pupils  of  that  age,  but  not  by  any  means  so  perfectly  as 
in  the  ordinary  well-conducted  primary  school.  The  two  kinds  of  atten- 
tion that  arc  developed  so  well  in  a  good  school :  (1)  the  attention  of  each 
pupil  to  his  own  task — so  absorbed  in  it  that  he  is  oblivious  to  the  work 
of  the  class  that  is  reciting,  and  (2)  the  attention  of  each  pupil  in  the  class 
that  is  reciting,  to  the  work  of  pupil  reciting — the  former  being  the  atten- 
tion of  industj^,  and  the  latter  the  attention  of  critical  observation — are 
not  developed  so  well  as  in  the  primary  school,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected. 
The  freedom  from  constraint  which  is  essential  in  the  kindergarten,  or  in 
any  school  for  pupils  of  five  years  of  age,  allows  much  interference  of 
each  pupil  with  the  work  of  others,  and  hence  much  distraction  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  quite  diflficult  to  preserve  an  exact  balance.  The  teacher  of 
the  kindergarten  is  liable  to  allow  the  brisk,  strong-willed  children  to 
interfere  with  the  others,  and  occupy  their  attention  too  much. 

As  regards  imagination  and  inventive  power,  it  is  easily  stimulated  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  For,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  conceit,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding injury  done  to  the  child's  faith  and  reverence  which  must 
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accompany  his  growth  if  he  would  come  to  the  stores  of  wisdom  which 
his  race  has  preserved  for  him.  The  wisest  men  are  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  most  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  Self -activity,  it  is 
true,  is  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  the  intellectual  patrimony,  but  it 
is  a  reverent  spirit  only  that  can  sustain  one  in  the  long  labor  of  master- 
ing and  acquiring  that  patrimony. 

The  cultivation  of  language — of  the  power  of  expression — is  much 
emphasized  by  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten,  and,  I  believe,  with 
fair  results. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy  sometimes  connected  with  the  system 
which  undoubtedly  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
followers  of  Froebel.  It  is,  apparently,  a  system  founded  on  a  thought 
of  Schelling — the  famous  ** identity  system" — which  made  the  absolute 
to  be  the  indifference  or  identity  of  spirit  and  nature.  Its  defect  is, 
that  it  deals  with  antitheses  as  resolvable  only  into  "indifference" 
points ;  hence  the  highest  principle  must  be  an  unconscious  one, 
which  makes  its  philosophy  a  pantheistic  system  when  logically  carried 
out.  But  Froebel  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  it  out  strictly.  He  uses 
it  chiefly  to  build  on  it  as  a  foundation  his  propaedeutics  of  reflection,  or 
thinking  activity.  Antithesis,  or  the  doctrine  of  opposites  (mind  and 
nature,  light  and  darkness,  sweet  and  sour,  good  and  bad,  etc.),  belongs 
to  the  elementary  stage  of  reflection.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary  stage 
of  thought  (although  no  ultimate  one),  and  far  above  the  activity  of 
sense-perception.  But,  compared  with  the  thinking  activity  of  the  com- 
prehending reason,  it  is  still  very  crude.  Moreover,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  guided  by  a  principle  above  reflection,  it  is  very  uncertain.  It  is 
liable  to  fall  from  the  stage  of  reflection  which  cognizes  antithesis 
(essential  relation)  to  that  which  cognizes  mere  difference  (nonessential 
relation).  Such  imperfection  I  conceive  to  belong  rather  to  some  of  the 
interpreters  of  Froebel's  philosophic  views  than  to  Froebel's  system  as  he 
understood  it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  fault  of  his  pedagogics.  His  philos- 
ophy is  far  deeper  than  that  of  Pestalozzi,  while  his  pedagogical  system 
is  far  more  consistent,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

MORAL  DISCIPLINE. 

As  regards  the  claimed  transcendence  of  the  system  over  all  others  in 
the  way  of  moral  development,  I  am  inclined  to  grant  some  degree  of 
superiority  to  it,  but  not  for  intrinsic  reasons.  It  is  because  the  child  is 
then  at  an  age  w^ben  he  is  liable  to  great  demoralization  at  home,  and  is 
submitted  to  a  gentle  but  firm  discipline  in  the  kindergarten,  that  the 
new  education  proves  of  more  than  ordinary  value  as  a  moral  discipline. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  at  the  susceptible  age  of  five  years,  get  many 
lessons  on  the  street  that  tend  to  corrupt  them.  The  children  of  the  rich, 
meeting  no  wholesome  restraint,  become  self-willed  and  self-indulgent. 
The  kindergarten  may  save  both  classes,  and  make  rational  self-control 
take  the  place  of  unrestrained,  depraved  impulse. 

But  the  kindergarten  itself  has  dangers.  The  cultivation  of  self -activity 
may  be  excessive,  and  lead  to  pertness  amd  conceit.  The  pupil  may  get 
to  be  irreverent  and  overbearing— hardened  against  receiving  instruction 
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from  others.  In  fact,  with  a  teacher  whose  discerament  is  dimmed  by 
too  much  sentimental  theory,  tlierc  is  great  danger  that  the  weeds  of 
selfishness  will  thrive  faster  among  the  children  than  the  wholesome 
plants  of  self-knowledge  and  self-control.  The  apotheosis  of  childhood 
and  infancy  is  a  very  dangerous  idea  to  put  in  practice.  It  does  well 
enough  in  Wordsworth's  great  ode,  as  a  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
preOxistence ;  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should,  as  educators, 
never  forget  that  the  humblest  child — nay,  the  most  depraved  child — has 
within  him  the  possibility  of  the  highest  angelic  being.  But  this  angelic 
nature  is  only  implicit,  and  not  explicit,  in  the  child  or  in  the  savage,  or 
in  the  uneducated.  To  use  the  language  of  Aristotle,  the  undeveloped 
human  being  is  a  ** first  entelcchy,"  while  the  developed,  cultured  man  is 
a  "second  entelechy."  Both  are,  *' by  nature/*  rational  beings;  but  only 
the  educated,  moral,  and  religious  man  is  rational  actually.  **  By  nature  " 
signifies  "potentially,"  or  '*  containing  the  possibility  of." 

NATURE  AND  NATURAL  METHODS. 

There  is  no  technical  expression  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  with  which 
more  juggling  has  been  done  than  with  the  word  "  nature."  As  used  by 
most  writers,  it  signifies  the  ideal  or  normal  type  of  the  growth  of  any 
thing.  The  nature  of  the  oak  realizes  itself  in  the  acorn-bearing  monarch 
of  the  forest.  The  nature  of  man  is  realized  in  the  angelic,  god-like 
being  whose  intellect,  and  will,  and  emotions  are  rational,  moral,  and 
pervaded  by  love.  We  hear  the  end  of  education  spoken  of  as  the  har- 
monious development  of  human  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
affectional.  This  "nature,"  in  the  sense  of  ideal  or  normal  t>T)e,  is, 
however,  liable  to  be  confounded  with  "nature  "in  the  opposite  sense, 
viz.,  nature  as  the  external  world  (of  unconscious  growth).  This  con- 
fusion is  the  worst  that  could  happen,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  human  life;  for  man,  by  nature  (as  unconscious  growth),  is 
only  the  infant  or  savage — the  mere  animal — and  his  possible  angelic 
"nature "  is  onlt/  possible.  Moreover,  this  possibility  never  will  become 
actuality  except  through  his  own  self-activity:  he  must  make  himself 
rational,  for  nature  as  the  external  world  will  never  do  this  for  him. 
Indeed,  where  nature  as  the  external  (unconscious)  world  is  most  active 
in  its  processes — say,  in  the  torrid  zone — there  the  development  of  man 
will  be  most  retarded.  Nature  as  external  world  is  a  world  of  depend- 
ence, each  thing  being  conditioned  by  ever}'thing  else,  and  hence  under 
fate.  The  humblest  clod  on  the  earth  pulsates  with  vibrations  that  have 
traveled  hither  from  the  farthest  star.  Each  piece  of  matter  is  neces- 
sitated to  be  what  it  is  by  the  totality  of  conditions.  But  the  nature  of 
man — human  nature — must  be  freedom,  and  not  fate.  It  must  be  self- 
determiaed,  and  not  a  mere  ** thing*'  which  is  made  to  be  what  it  is  by 
the  constraining  activity  of  the  totality  of  conditions.  Hence,  those  who 
confuse  these  two  meanings  of  "  nature  "  juggle  with  the  term,  and  in  one 
place  mean  the  rational  ideal  of  man — the  self -determining  mind — and  in 
another  place  they  mean  a  thing,  as  the  product  of  nature  as  external 
world.  The  result  of  this  juggling  is  the  old  pedagogical  contradiction 
found  in  Rousseau  throughout,  and  now  and  then  in  the  systems  of  all 
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Other  pedagogical  reformers — Pestalozzi  in  particular,  and  even  in  Locke 
before  Rousseau. 

To  become  rational,  man  must  learn  to  practise  self-control,  and  to  sub- 
stitute moral  purpose  for  mere  impulse.  Man  inherits  from  nature,  in 
time  and  space,  impulses  and  desires  ;  ftnd,  as  subject  to  them,  he  is  only 
a  Prametlteua  Vinetus —  a  slave  of  appetite  and  passion,  like  all  other  ani- 
mals. The  infant  begins  his  existence  with  a  maximum  of  unconscious 
impulse,  and  a  minimum  of  conscious,  rational,  moral  purpose.  The  dis- 
ciple of  Froebel  who  apotheosizes  infancy,  and  says,  with  Wordsworth, — 

**  Heaven  lies  about  ub  in  our  infkncjr,** 
and  who  thinks  that  the  child  is  a — 

"  Mighty  prophet  I  Seer  bleflt, 
On  whom  tho»e  tmthi<i  do  rert 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  onr  Htcs  to  find,** 

is  prone  to  reganl  the  kindergarten  as  a  "child's  paradise,"  wherein  he 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  unrestrainedly,  and  tlie  principle,  laiasez 
faire —  "  let  him  alone"  —  is  to  fill  the  world  with  angels. 

This  belief  in  the  perfection  of  nature  is  the  arch  heresy  of  eilucation. 
It  is  more  dangerous  because  it  has  a  side  of  deepest  truth — the  truth 
which  makes  education  possible,  viz.,  the  truth  that  man  possesses  the 
capacity  for  self-regeneration — the  capacity  of  putting  off  his  natural  im- 
pulses and  desires,  his  animal  selfishness,  and  of  putting  on  righteousness 
and  holiness.  His  ideal  nature  must  be  made  real  by  himself  in  order  to 
be.  His  real  nature,  as  a  product  of  time  and  space,  must  be  annulled 
and  subordinated,  and  his  ideal  nature  be  made  real  in  its  place. 

The  child  as  mdividual,  and  without  availing  himself  of  the  help  of  his 
fellows,  is  a  mere  slave,  a  thing,  a  being  controlled  by  fate.  Thmugh 
participation  with  his  fellow-men  united  into  institutions— those  iufiuile, 
rational  organisms,  the  product  of  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  race  con- 
spiring through  the  ages  of  human  history  and  inspired  by  the  Divine  pur- 
pose which  rules  all  as  Providence — through  participation  in  institutions, 
man  is  cnaolcd  to  attain  freedom,  to  complement  his  defects  as  individual 
by  tho  deeds  of  the  race  ;  he  subdues  nature  in  time  and  space,  and  makes 
ii  his  servant ;  he  collects  the  shreds  ot  experience  from  the  individuals 
of  the  race,  and  combines  them  into  wisdom,  and  preserves  and  transmits 
the  same  from  generation  to  generation  ;  he  invents  the  instrumentalities 
of  intercommunication — the  alphabet,  the  art  of  printing,  the  telegraph 
and  railroad,  the  scientific  society,  the  publishing- house,  the  book  stoi-e, 
the  library,  the  school,  and,  greater  than  all,  the  newspaper.  The  i)oor 
squalid  individual,  an  insignificant  atom  in  space  and  time,  can,  by  the 
aid  of  these  great  institutions,  lift  himself  up  to  culture,  and  to  the  infini- 
tude of  endless  development.  From  being  mere  individual,  he  can 
become  generic — i.  «.,  realize  in  himself  the  rationality  of  the  entire 
species  of  the  human  race.  By  education  we  mean  to  do  exactly  this 
thing  ;  to  give  to  the  individual  the  means  of  this  participation  in  the 
aggregate  labors  of  all  humanity. 

Hence  we  are  bound  to  consider  education  practically,  as  a  process  of 
initiating  the  particular  individual  into  tho  life  of  his  race  as  intellect 
and  will-power.    We  must  give  to  a  child  the  means  to  help  himself,  and 
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the  habit  and  custom  of  helping  himself,  to  participate  in  the  labors  of 
his  fellowmen,  and  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  store  created  by  man- 
kind. Institutions. — the  family:  civil  society,  with  its  arts,  and  trades, 
and  professions,  and  establishments,  schools,  etc. ;  the  state,  with  its 
more  comprehensive  organizations;  and.  Dually,  the  church: — these  are 
greater  than  the  individual,  and  they  are  products  of  his  ideal  nature, 
and  exist  solely  as  means  whereby  the  individual  may  develop  his  ideal. 

The  kindergarten,  then,  has  the  same  general  object  that  the  school 
has  had  all  along — to  eliminate  the  merely  animal  from  the  child,  and  to 
develop  in  its  place  the  rational  and  spiritual  life. 

EDUCATIVE  FUNCTION  OP  PLAT. 

Now,  as  regards  the  science  of  the  kindergarten,  there  is  one  more  con- 
sideration which  is  too  important  to  pass  by — the  theory  of  play  as  an 
educational  element. 

The  school  had  been  too  much  impressed  with  the  main  fact  of  its 
mission— viz.,  to  eliminate  the  animal  nature  and  to  superinduce  the 
spiritual  nature — to  notice  the  educative  function  of  play.  Froebel  was 
the  first  to  fully  appreciate  this,  and  to  devise  a  proper  series  of  dis- 
ciplines for  the  youngest  children.  The  old  regime  of  the  school  did  not 
pay  respect  enough  to  the  principle  of  self -activity.  It  sacrificed  spon- 
taneity in  an  utterly  unnecessary  manner,  instead  of  developing  it  into 
rational  self  determination.  Hence  it  produced  human  machines,  gov- 
erned by  prescription  and  conventionality,  and  but  few  enlightened  spon- 
taneous personalities  who  possessed  insight  as  well  as  law-abiding  habit. 
Such  human  machines,  governed  by  prescription,  would  develop  into 
law-breakers  or  sinners  the  moment  that  the  pressure  of  social  laws 
was  removed  from  them.  They  did  not  possess  enough  individuality  of 
their  own.  They  had  not  assimilated  what  they  had  been  compelled  to 
practice.  They  were  not  competent  to  readjust  themselves  to  a  change 
of  surroundings. 

Now,  in  play,  the  child  realizes  for  himself  his  spontaneity,  but  in  its 
irrational  form  of  arbitrariness  and  caprice.  In  its  positive  phase  he  pro- 
duces whatever  his  fancy  dictates;  in  its  negative  phase  he  destroys  again 
what  he  has  made,  or  whatever  is  his  own.  He  realizes  by  these  opera- 
tions the  depth  of  originality  which  his  will-power  involves — the  power  to 
create  and  tlic  power  to  destroy.  This  will-power  is  the  root  of  his  per- 
sonality— the  source  of  his  freedom.  Deprive  a  child  of  his  play,  and 
you  produce  arrested  development  in  his  character.  Nor  can  his  play  bo 
nilionalizcd  by  the  kindergarten  so  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
utterly  sponlaneous,  untamed  play  of  the  child — wherein  he  gives  full 
scope  to  his  fancy  and  caprice — without  depriving* his  play  of  its  essen- 
tial character,  and  changing  it  from  play  into  work.  Even  in  the  kinder- 
garten, just  as  in  the  school,  there  must  Ikj  prescription.  But  the  good 
kindcrijrartcri  wisely  and  gently  controls,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  room 
for  much  of  the  pure  spontaneity  of  play.  It  prescribes  tasks,  but  pre- 
serves I  lie  form  of  play  as  much  as  is  possible.  If  the  child  were  held  to  a 
rigid  accountability  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  performance  of  his  task,  it 
would  then  cease  to  be  play,  and  become  labor.    Labor  performs  the  pre- 
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scribed  task.  Play  i^rcscribes  for  itself.  The  attempt  to  preserve  the 
form  of  self  prescription  for  the  child  in  his  tasks  is  what  saves  the  kinder- 
garten from  being  a  positive  injury  to  the  child  at  this  tender  and  imma- 
ture age.  It  is  the  preser\'ation  of  the  form  of  play,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  induction  of  the  substance  of  prescriplion,  that  constitutes  "what 
is  new  and  valuable  in  Froebel's  method  of  instruction.  There  is  a  gentle 
insinuation  of  habits  of  atlcntion,  of  self-control,  of  action  in  concert,  of 
consideratcness  towards  others,  of  desire  to  participate  in  the  common  re- 
sult of  the  school,  that  succeeds  is  accomplishing  this  nccessiirj'  change  of 
heart  in  the  child — from  selfishness  to  self-renunciation — without  sacri- 
ficing his  spontaneily  so  much  as  is  done  in  the  old-fasbioned  primary 
school.  And  he  g%ts  large  measures  of  the  benefits  of  the  school  that  he 
would  have  lost  had  he  remained  at  home  in  the  family.  The  child,  too, 
at  this  period  of  life  has  begun  to  experience  a  hunger  for  the  more  sub- 
stantial things  of  social  life,  and  the  family  alone  cannot  sjitisfy  his  long- 
ings. The  discovery  of  Froebel  gives  the  child  what  is  needed  of  the 
substantial  eflfects  of  the  school  without  the  danger  of  roughly  crushing 
out  his  individuality  at  the  same  time. 

PRACTICAL  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  SUCCESS. 

After  we  have  decided  in  the  afflrmative  the  essential  questions  relative 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  course  of  study  and  discipline  of  the  kinder- 
garten, its  suitability  to  the  age  of  the  children,  its  effect  upon  the  educa- 
tion that  follows  it,  we  come  to  the  subsidiary  questions  regarding  expense, 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  details  of  management.  These  questions 
are  not  important,  unless  the  decision  is  reached  that  the  kindergarten 
theory  is  substantially  correct.  If  it  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  school,  then  we  must  solve  the  practical  problems  of  how  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  public  school  system.  The  problem  is,  how  to  meet  the 
expense.  If  the  traditional  form  of  the  kindergarten  be  adopted,  that  of 
one  teacher  to  each  dozen  pupils,  and  this  constituting  an  isolated  kinder- 
garten, the  annual  cost  of  tuition  would  be  from  $50  to  $100  per  pupil,  a 
sum  too  extravagant  to  be  paid  by  any  public  school  system.  The  average 
tuition  per  pupil  in  public  school  systems  of  the  United  States  ranges 
from  $12  to  $20  for  the  year's  schooling  of  2C0  days.  No  school  board 
would  be  juslilied  in  expending  five  times  as  much  per  pupil  for  tuition 
in  a  kindergarten  as  it  expended  for  the  tuition  of  a  pupil  in  the  primary  or 
grammar  school. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  twelve  or 
twenty,  while  in  the  primary  school  each  teacher  can  manage  and  properly 
instruct  fifty  or  seventy,  it  becomes  likewise  necessary  to  invent  a  system 
of  cheaper  teachers.  At  once  the  Lancasterian  system— or  the  "moni- 
torial" system — suggests  itself  as  a  model  for  the  organization  of  the 
cheap  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten  shall  be  a  large  one.  located  in  a 
room  of  ample  size  to  hold  five  to  ten  tables,  each  table  to  have  fifteen 
children  attending  it,  and  presided  over  by  a  novitiate  teacher;  and  the 
whole  room  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
teacher,  of  experience  and  skill,  and  well  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Froebel's  system.    The  director  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  a  well- 
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paid  teacher,  receiving  as  much  as  the  principal  of  a  primary  school,  with 
two  assistants.  Her  assistants,  the  ''novitiate  teachers/'  are  learners  of 
the  system.  The  first  year  they  shall  be  volunteers,  and  receive  no  salar}'; 
the  second  year,  or  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  first  examination  in  theory 
and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  tlicy  are  to  receive  a  small  salary  as 
*•  paid  assistants. "  After  a  year's  service  as  paid  assistants  they  nmy  pass 
a  second  examination,  and,  if  found  competent,  he  appointed  directors, 
and  receive  a  higher  salary. 

In  the  St.  Louis  kindergartens,  the  number  of  60  pupils  entitles  the 
director  to  one  paid  assistant,  and  there  is  one  additional  api)ointed  for 
each  30  pupils  above  that  number.  Thus,  thero.  would  be  a  director  and 
four  paid  assistants  if  the  kindergarten  had  150  pupils.  (The  director 
would,  in  St.  Louis,  receive  $350  per  annum,  and  each  paid  assistant  $125 
per  annum.  The  cost  of  tuition — based  on  teachers*  salaries — would  be 
$850  per  annum  for  the  150  pupils,  being  less  than  $G  per  annum  for 
each.) 

Beside  the  salaried  teachers  of  the  kindergarten,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  volunteers.  In  order  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  volunteers  to  join  the  system,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
development  of  the  salaried  teachers.  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  persons, 
of  superior  ability,  that  can  give  instruction,  once  a  week,  on  the  theory 
and  practice  (the  "  gifts  and  occupations  ")  of  Froebel's  system.  A  young 
woman  will  find  so  much  culture  of  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  FroebeKs  insights  and  theories,  and  so  much  peculiarly  fitting 
experience  from  her  daily  class  in  the  kindergarten — experience  that  will 
prove  invaluable  to  her  as  a  wife  and  mother — that  she  will  serve  her 
apprenticeship  in  the  kindergarten  gladly,  though  it  be  no  part  of  her 
intention  to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  public  schools,  to  edu- 
cate young  women  in  these  valuable  matters  relating  to  the  early  training 
of  children.  I  have  thought  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  200  young 
women  of  the  St.  Louis  kindergartens  from  the  lectures  of  Miss  Blow  to 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  compensate  the  city  for  the  cost  of  the  kinder- 
gartens. A  nobler  and  more  enlightened  womanhood  will  result,  and  the 
family  will  prove  a  better  nurture  for  the  child. 

Here  we  come  upon  the  most  important  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  general  introduction  of  the  kindergarten.  If  the  teachers  are  no 
better  than  the  average  mothers  in  our  families,  if  they  are  not  better  than 
the  average  primary  teacher,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of  Froebel  can- 
not effect  any  great  reform  in  society.  "It  is  useless  to  expect  social 
regeneration  from  persons  who  are  not  themselves  regenerated." 

In  our  St.  Louis  work  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  a  lady  of 
great  practical  sagacity,  of  profound  and  clear  insight,  and  of  untiring 
energy  to  organize  our  kindergartens  and  instruct  our  teachers.  Her 
(Miss  Susan  E.  Blow's)  disinterested  and  gratuitous  services  have  been 
the  means  of  securing  for  us  a  sj'^stem  that  now  furnishes  its  own  direc- 
tors, assistants,  and  supervisors. 

There  is  another  important  point  connected  with  the  economy  of  the 
kindergarten.    The  session  should  not  last  over  three  hours  for  the  chil- 
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dren  of  this  age.  Hence  each  room  permits  two  sessions  to  be  held  in  it 
per  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  tlie  afternoon,  thus  accommodat- 
ing double  the  number  of  pupils.  In  some  cases,  where  the  teacher  has 
attained  experience  and  strength  sufficient,  she  teaches  in  both  sessions, 
and  receives  a  higher  grade  of  salary  for  the  work.* 

The  furniture  of  the  kindergarten  is  made  up  of  small,  movable  chairs, 
and  small  tables,  each  one  capable  of  accommodating  two  children — the 
surface  of  the  table  being  marked  oft  into  divisions  one  inch  square.  It 
is  better  to  use  the  small  tables  than  large  ones  that  will  accommodate  a 
whole  class,  for  the  small  ones  may  be  moved  easily  and  combined  into 
large  ones  of  any  desirable  size,  and  may  be  readily  arranged  into  any 
shape  or  figure,  and  placed  in  any  part  of  the  room,  by  the  children  them- 
selves. It  is  necessary  to  use  the  floor  of  the  room  during  one  exercise  each 
day  for  the  games,  at  which  time  all  the  children  are  collected  "  on  the 
circle  " ;  at  this  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  the  tables  to  the  sides 
of  the  room,  and  with  small  tables  this  can  be  easily  accomplished. 
Again,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
combine  two  classes  into  one,  uniting  two  tables.  The  small  tables  are 
therefore  an  important  item  in  the  economy  of  the  kindergarten. 

With  these  suggestions,  I  leave  the  subject,  believing  they  arc  sufficient 
to  Justify  the  directors  of  our  public  schools  in  making  the  kindergarten 
c  part  of  our  school  system.  The  advantage  to  the  community  in  utiliz- 
ing the  age  from  four  to  six:  in  training  the  hand  and  eye;  in  developing 
habits  of  cleanliness,  politeness,  self-control,  urbanity,  industry;  in  train- 
ing the  mind  to  understand  numbers  and  geometric  forms,  to  invent  com- 
binations of  figures  and  shapes,  and  to  represent  then?  with  the  pencil — 
these  and  other  valuable  lessons  in  combination  with  theix  fellow-pupils 
and  obedience  to  the  rule  of  their  superiors — above  all,  the  youthful  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  instruction  which  will  come  from  the  kinder- 
garten and  penetrate  the  methods  of  the  other  schools — will,  I  think, 
ultimately  prevail  in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  beneficent 
Institution  in  all  the  city  school-systems  of  our  country. 

*In  St.  Loaie,  directors  receive  f600  for  two  rcfsions  per  day,  and  $860  for  one  Befiiion ; 
paid  aseiBtanta  receive  $1S6  for  one  eession.  and  $200  per  annum  for  two  daily  eeasions. 
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BY  MRS.    IX)UI8E  POLLOCK, 
Principal  of  KiDderi^arten  Normal  InFtitiite  of  WaehiDj^oa,  D.  C. 


LECTtTRE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Since  it  may  yet  he  some  time  ere  this  city  will  give  its  citizens  the  free 
Kindcrgiirton,  I  Imve  invited  the  Public  School  teachers  here  to  night,  to 
exj^lnin  to  them,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Kinderjj^arten  system,  which  is  called  by  Frederic  Fra?bcl,  its  dis- 
coverer. "  Nature's  Method  of  Education."  You  may  find  some  of  its  edu- 
Ciitional  princii^les  and  methods  adapted  to  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  and  incorporate  them  with  your  own  to  the  great  advantage  of 
your  pupils. 

In  the  true  Kindergarten  the  children  are  to  be  under  six  years  of  age, 
but  where  childi*en  have  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  system  at  home 
or  in  the  Kindergarten  proper,  children  over  six  years  of  age,  you  will 
find,  enjoy  all  the  excrci.s<?s  designed  for  younger  children,  only  their 
advancement  from  the  most  simple  to  the  difficult  will  be  more  rapid,  and 
the  conversations  and  instructions  accompanying  the  occupations  must  be 
adapted  to  their  age. 

The  opening  exercises  in  the  first  grade  or  lower  primary  school  might 
well  be  the  same  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  namely:  singing,  conversation, 
and  stories,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  songs  or  games  which  are  on 
the  prognimme  of  the  day, — for  there  needs  to  be  a  regular  programme, 
and  each  day  should  have  its  own  occupations  and  plays,  which  are 
divided  into  four  different  kinds, — but  to  classify  and  describe  these  would 
require  one  or  two  separate  lectures. 

In  the  primary  school  as  well  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  the  observing  and 
reasoning  faculties  of  young  children  should  be  developed  first  by  inspec- 
tion and  experiments,  made  with  the  various  gifts,  and  repeated  with 
other  objects  having  similar  properties.  Thus  the  little  ball,  the  first  gift, 
is  spun  around  and  we  sing: 

8ce  me  pplnnin);  round  and  round. 
Never  idle  am  I  found. 

Another  day  this  spinning  around  is  done  with  the  wooden  sphere  of 
the  second  gift  upon  a  plate,  singing: 

No  matter  how  first  I  9pin  or  race, 
I  always  show  the  scum  round  face. 

"With  this  play  the  children  make  the  additional  observation  that  it 
spins  not  only  around  itself,  but  also  around  the  center  of  the  plate. 
Again  when  making  a  little  clay  ball,  on  modeling  days,  they  find  out 
that  it  cjinnot  roll  if  it  has  any  corners  or  edges.  This  experience  has 
also  been  gained  while  presenting  the  cube  of  the  second  gift 
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Everything  around  ns  has  a  language,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  educator 
to  moke  this  language  understood  to  the  child,  or  it  may  go  through  life 
with  eyes  that  do  not  see,  and  ears  that  do  not  hear,  and  a  mind  that  does 
not  understand. 

Lessons  simple  and  advanced  may  well  be  given  with  the  first  gift,  on 
color,  material,  motions,  qualities,  and  uses  of  this  gift,  in  accordance 
with  the  a^  of  the  child,  or  the  time  he  has  attended  the  Kindergarten. 

The  child,  in  playing  with  the  second  gift,  is  led  to  find  out  the  sim- 
ilarities and  differences  of  his  soft  ball  and  the  wooden  sphere ;  the  cylin- 
der is  presented  and  when  spun  round  shows  the  sphere : 

When  I  9piD  yoo  aronod.  mj  dear. 
Then  we  »ee  a  little  »phere. 

When  we  apin  the  cylinder  aroond. 
Then  a  little  uphcre  is  fonnd. 

When  we  spin  yon  ronnd,  my  dear, 
AU  your  edgea  diHppear. 

Perhaps  without  this  play  the  child  would  not  have  noticed  that  the 
cylinder  had  any  edges.  The  cuIm?  of  the  second  gift  offers  also  a  large 
field  for  comparing  and  experimenting  which  shall  lead  the  child  to  dis- 
cover the  peculiar  form  and  characteristics  of  the  cube: 

One  fkce  only  now  yon  see, 
Where  may  all  the  othera  be? 

To  make  the  child  notice  the  plurality  of  faces.    Or: 

When  we  apin  yon  around,  my  dear. 
All  yonr  comen  disappear. 

When  we  apin  the  cube  aronnd. 
Then  a  cylinder  Is  found. 

This  gift  could  also  be  advantageously  used  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
primary  schools  when  the  children  have  had  no  previous  Kindergarten 
training.* 

The  third  gift  is  the  cube  divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes,  which  leads 
to  a  closer  intimacy  and  analysis  of  its  form  and  uses. 

Ever  having  natiu*e  for  his  guide.  Frocbel  would  have  system  and 
organization  in  the  manner  of  presenting  this  gift,  first  as  a  whole,  then 
analyzed  or  taken  to  pieces;  then  made  whole  again,  when  the  play  is 
finished.  This  not  only  satisfies  the  child's  curiosity  and  desire  for  break- 
ing things,  but  develops  the  constructive  instinct,  which,  after  building 
with  the  blocks,  restores  and  reconstructs  the  previous  order  and  original 
form,  and  is  gratified  by  making  whole  what  has  been  destroyed. 

With  this  and  all  the  gifts  the  child  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  oppositcs  and  of  combinations  or  connections,  which  leads  him 
to  take  delight  in  symmetrical  forms  and  harmonious  designs  and  inven- 
tions of  his  own.  This  gift  would  be  most  useful  in  the  primary  school, 
succeeded  by  and  in  combination  with  the  fourth  gift,  which  is  the  cube 
divided  into  eight  oblongs.  Lessons  in  arithmetic  can  be  given  with  the 
very  best  results,  with  these  gifts  as  well  as  with  the  fifth  gift,  which  is  the 

*  In  oor  lecturea  to  the  normal  papila  wo  ftiUy  explain  the  reaaoiMS  why  Frcnbel  aelecM 
hia  variona  glAa  and  how  they  will  lead  to  higher  edocation. 
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cube  divided  diagonally  into  halves,  quarters^  thirds.  For  thia  gift  is 
composed  of  twenty-seven  cnbea,  and  offers  a  far  richer  field  for  amuse- 
ment and  iustructioQ  than  the  third  or  fourth  gift  This  gift  may  be  used 
not  only  in  the  second  grade  but  also  in  the  third  grade  of  the  public 
schools,  to  the  great  intellectual  progress  and  advantage  of  children,  who 
have  never  enjoyed  previous  Kindergarten  tmining.  One  of  the  thirds  of 
this  cube  being  cut  diagonally,  the  child  may  learn  that  one-third  and 
one-half  of  one  third  are  Che  exact  half  of  his  whole  twenty-seven  cubes, 
or  of  the  three  thirds  of  his  cube.  With  the  solid  triangles  of  this  gift» 
one  placed  upon  the  other,  he  can  form  the  triangular  or  the  square  prism, 
and  in  connection  with  the  box  of  geometrical  forms  may  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  pyramid  and  the  prism«  and  the  cone  and  the  pyra- 
mid ;  he  can  form  also  square,  oblong,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  buildings, 
and  if  the  teacher  has  had  the  proper  nonnal  training,  she  may  also  teach 
in  this  connection  the  various  stylos  of  architecture  with  the  object  les* 
SOD,  which  precedes  the  building  with  cbildren  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sixth  gift,  which  is  equally  useful,  and 
permits  of  even  more  pleasing  structures,  and  may  be  used  with  equally 
good  results  to  convey  impressions  in  regard  to  form,  space,  and  numben 
As  you  will  observe,  there  is  a  close  connection  and  careful  guiding  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  more  complex.  Thus  while  in  the  previous  six 
gifts  the  child  has  had  solid  bodies  to  handle  and  play  with,  w^ioh 
appeal  more  directly  to  his  senses^  now,  the  seventh  gift,  the  laying  tab- 
lets, the  child  is  occupied  with  the  faces  only  of  his  previous  solid  toys. 
His  taste  and  ingenuity  of  design.  Ids  unconscious  comprehension  of  the 
law  of  opposites,  now  comes  into  fuller  play. 

With  this  occupation  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  all  tlic  various 
angles  which  he  outlines  with  another  gift,  the  little  round  sticks. 

This  gift  of  "  laying  sticks  "  is  to  lead  from  tlic  planes  or  faces  of  solid 
bodies  to  their  edges  or  outlines,  and  is  a  fair  preparation  to  the  succeed- 
ing drawing  occupation,  by  means  of  which  the  child  embodies  the  forma 
of  things  conceived  or  perceived  by  his  mind.  The  rings  lead  him  to  a 
still  higher  appreciation  of  facts  and  a  just  appreciation  of  what  is  correct 
and  beautiful  in  outline. 

The  occupation  of  sewing  is  in  direct  harmony  with  the  drawing  and 
all  other  occupations  which  describe  the  outline  or  edges  of  anything,  and 
is  a  harmonious  sequence  to  the  pcrtorating  occupation,  which  rests  on 
the  principle  of  leading  the  child  fn)m  the  outline  or  edges  of  a  body  to 
its  comers  or  points,  which  are  brought  into  I'elation  or  connected  again 
by  the  thread  or  stitch  from  point  to  point  The  same  is  done  with  the 
peas- work,  where  the  edges,  represented  by  wires  and  connected  at  the 
corners  by  peas,  serve  the  admirable  purpose  of  showing  the  perspective 
outlines  of  figures  and  fonns.  Tliese  two  occupations  are  very  delight- 
ful to  the  child,  as  they  gratify  his  ideality,  his  inborn  desire  for  activity, 
and  under  systematic  direction  develop  skill  and  invention* 

The  perforating  should  not  be  used  by  anyone  who  has  not  been  prop- 
erly trained  in  the  rules  which  regulate  its  use,  or  it  may  lead  to  ifijury 
of  the  eyes. 
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The  interlacing  slats  prepare  for  the  weaving  with  paper;  many  of  the 
instructions  given  with  the  previous  gifts  may  be  repeateil  under  a  new 
guise.  The  weaving  leads  us  back  from  combining  edges  to  planes,  and 
with  the  modeling  in  clay  we  return  to  solid  bodies. 

The  folding  in  paper  leads  to  many  observations,  useful  as  a  foundation 
for  higher  scientiflc  education,  while  it  cultivates  accuracy  of  eye  and 
hand,  most  useful  in  every  vocation  in  life. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cutting  in  paper,  where  the  additional 
lesson  of  political  economy  is  inculcated,  in  so  far  as  the  children  are 
taught  to  save  eveiy  little  piece  that  falls  off  in  order  to  give  it  its  appro 
priate  place  and  so  let  it  form  an  additional  feature  of  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  attained.  They  also  learn  thereby  that  everything  is  good  and  fills 
a  useful  part  if  it  is  in  its  appropriate  place. 

All  these  gifts,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  modeling,  which 
involves  considerable  labor  on  the  teacher*s  part,  of  washing  hands  and 
clearing  away,  may  be.  a  source  of  delightful  observations  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  primary  school  to  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 

I  am  positive  that  when  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  shall  have 
received  the  Kindergarten  normal  training,  they  will  be  anxious  to  devote 
one  hour  each  day  to  kindergarten  methods,  and  they  will  find  that  the 
children  advance  just  as  fast,  if  not  more  rapidly,  in  their  elementary 
pursyits,  and  have  a  clearer  comprehension  of  all  they  learn. 

Miss  Clara  Heald,  a  teacher  of  a  third  grade  public  school  in  this  city, 
gives  her  testimony  to  this  effect :  That  whereas  she  had  been  teaching  as 
a  matter  or  duty  in  regular  prescribed  methods,  with  no  particular  inter- 
est in  the  children,  as  soon  as  she  had  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  in  her 
Kindergarten  normal  training,  with  my  daughter  and  myself,  she  began 
to  make  use  of  her  instructions.  The  result  was  most  gratifying  to  her; 
not  only  were  the  children  much  interested  in  the  pro<!essof  learning 
through  doing,  but  she  enjoyed  her  school  far  more,  began  to  love  her 
pupils  individually,  and  to  look  upon  her  teacher's  profession  as  an 
ennobling,  honorable,  beneficent  work.  Stories  and  exercises  intended 
for  very  young  children  were  relished  and  gave  pleasurable  instruction  to 
children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  because  they  were  what  they 
needed,  and  had  been,  as  I  may  say,  cheated  out  of,  in  earlier  childhood." 

A  Kindergarten  is  considered  a  play  school,  and  children  over  seven 
years  of  age  feel  almost  ashamed  to  go  to  one.  But  our  private  Kinder- 
gartens could  not  exist  if  they  limited  their  instructions  to  children  of  the 
Kindergarten  age.  We  therefore  have  graded  classes  in  our  Kindergar- 
tens, and  separate  teachers,  who  give  instruction  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils.  This  affords  our  normal  pupils  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
practical  application  of  Kindergjirten  methods  at  different  stages  of  the 
children's  advancement  and  ages.  The  Kindergarten  is  truly  a  place 
where  the  children  learn  how  to  play  in  such  a  manner  that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  unselfish,  law-abiding  citizenship. 

Here,  also,  they  daily  listen  to  the  kind  of  sermon  which  children 
can  understand  and  profit  by,  namely,  the  sweet  and  simple  parables 
which  come  in  and  are  suggested  by  the  various  forms  they  build,  sew,  or 
model.    Here  they  leam»  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  their  little  indi- 
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viduality  is  only  a  part  of  one  great  whole;  and  although  at  home  they 
may  be  permitted  to  rule  every  one,  here  others  have  as  much  right  as 
they,  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  natural  consequences  of  their  actions. 
The  Kindergartner  needs  to  be  a  person  of  superior  judgment,  possessed 
of  refinement  of  manners,  and  of  a  strong  will,  yet  withal  respecting  the 
will  of  others,  and  ever  ready  to  examine  herself  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously to  find  out  if  what  she  desires  is  simply  the  expression  of  her  own 
self-will,  or  if  it  is  dictated  by  her  desire  for  the  liighest  good  of  the  child 
in  her  charge.  She  must  feel  that  it  is  her  duty  to  train  and  direct  the 
will  of  her  pupils  into  right  and  virtuous  paths,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means 
her  business,  or  anybody  else's,  to  break  the  will  of  the  child,  that  great 
moral  force,  which  he  will  need  so  much  for  every  action  of  his  life.  We 
should  rather  give  it  wholesome  exercise,  by  giving  the  child  opportunity 
to  decide  questions  for  himself  whenever  an  opportunity  arises;  for 
instance,  in  the  choice  of  colors  when  giving  out  the  balls,  and  in  the 
formation  of  figures  and  invention  of  designs  after  his  short  dictation  lesson 
is  over.  Every  educator  should  always  be  ready  to  imagine  herself  in  the 
child's  place;  she  needs  to  bo  full  of  sympathy  and  ever  ready  to  render 
such  assistance  that,  while  it  prevents  his  becoming  discouraged,  will 
bring  out  the  child's  self-activity  and  desire  to  do  for  himself,  which, 
together  with  perseverance  and  neatness  of  execution,  must  Ik;  encouraged 
at  every  step.  Above  and  over  all,  she  must  be  conscious  of  the  fearful 
rcsp(msibility  she  assumes  when  she  becomes  the  motherly  guide  of  young 
children,  and  ever  treat  the  children  in  such  a  manner  as  she  would  that 
others  should  treat  hers.  Her  ready  sympathy,  the  stories,  and  the  har- 
monious manner  ©f  conducting  the  musical  plays,  her  gentle  and  impartial 
manner  of  settling  all  their  little  troubles  and  disputes,  and  her  suggest- 
ing the  manner  of  disposing  of  their  little  handiwork;  these  arc  the 
moral  agents  for  developing  the  affectionate  and  spiritual  element  of 
children  in  the  Kindergarten. 

I  will  now,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  recapitulate  the  main 
features  which  characterize  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  objects  attainable 
by  the  general  adoption  of  its  methods  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  iMiculiar  features  of  the  Kindergarten  are  as  follows:* 
1.  (a)  The  Kindergarten  training  aims  to  bring  harmony  to  the  child's 
own  being;  between  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  and  his 
willpower;  bis  will  and  his  reljections  or  reason,  (b)  It  aims  to  show 
him  his  true  relation  to  his  surroundings,  his  playmates,  friends.  The 
result  should  be  his  delight  in  peaceful,  affectionate  intercourse  with 
others,  (c)  It  aims  to  lead  the  child  to  feel  himself  one  with  nature  and 
obedient  to  nature's  laws.  He  shall  make  correct  observations  with  the 
aid  of  the  Kindergartner,  he  shall  make  correct  imitations  of  natural 
objects,  and  by  means  of  child-like,  familiar  conversation  he  shall  peep 
into  her  secret  workshop,  and  learn  to  admire  the  beauty  and  order  of  its 
organization.  He  will  thereby  learn  to  love  its  phenomena,  the  living  cre- 
ation, and  learn  to  respect  nature's  laws  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  (d) 
Finally,  the  child  shall  be  led  to  feel  himself  in  harmony  with  what  is 
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*  KOblcr'B  Practical  and  Theoretical  KlDdcrgarten  Guide. 
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good,  noble,  and  true;  in  harmony  with  God,  and  to  grow  into  cbild-like 
relations  to  Him. 

2.  The  Kindergartner,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  above  aims  of  educa- 
tion, needs  to  Imi  conscious  of  her  work,  and  understand  what  are  the 
results,  and  how  to  employ  the  law  of  opposites  and  their  connection  or 
harmonious  relationship  and  combination.  She  must  realize  that  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  anything  is,  she  must  first  find 
out  what  it  in  not;  for  there  can  be  no  comparison  or  correct  impression 
without  contrasts  or  opposites  being  brought  to  notice;  for  example,  we 
could  not  decide  that  it  was  a  warm  day  if  the  temperature  were  always 
the  same;  that  it  was  day  if  there  were  no  night;  that  anything  is  right  if 
there  were  no  left;  that  an3rthing  is  high  without  there  being  its  opposite. 
The  law  of  opposites  rules  our  universe  ;  and  the  work  of  civilization,  of 
education,  and  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  is,  to  bring  these  opposites 
into  harmonious  union,  and  for  everything  to  fill  its  own  highest  sphere  of 
usefulness,  that  it  was  intended  to  fill  by  a  wise  creator.  The  early  train- 
ing of  the  child  should  aim  to  make  him  conscious  that  he  fills  an  important 
part  when  he  experiences  harmonious  relations  with  himself,  with  nature, 
his  neighbors,  and  his  God.  The  Kindergartner  must  always  appeal  to 
the  highest  motives  in  the  child's  soul,  not  to  his  selfish  or  emulative 
spirit;  only  the  .«5pirit  of  love  must  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. She  must  offer  no  medals  nor  prizes.  She  must  realize  that  it  is 
in  her  power  to  awaken,  fan,  and  strengthen  the  tiny  germs  of  goodness, 
which  are  bom  in  every  child. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  the  child  may  be  led  in  two  opposite 
directions  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  education.  Thus  the 
naturally  timid  child  may  become  a  modest  Ixjing,  or  one  who  is  abject, 
cringing;  one  who  is  daring,  full  of  rougish  activity,  may  grow  to  be 
energetic,  executive,  noble,  and  daring,  or  ho  may  develop  into  a  rude  and 
cruel  character  without  the  fear  of  God  or  man. 

It  requires  the  utmost  care  and  trouble  to  keep  what  we  call  the  evil 
propensities  in  a  dormant,  inactive  state,  or  to  direct  them  in  such  ways 
that  what  would  have  been  a  vice  becomes  a  virtue;  and  the  sooner  atten- 
tion is  given  to  this  work  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  FroB- 
bel's  Plays  with  the  Baity  are  a  faithful  guide  to  the  educator. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  Kindergarten  system  regenerates  those  who  are 
born  with  unfortunate  organizations,  but  it  surely  modifies  all  evil  pro- 
pensities, it  prevents  a  great  deal  of  crime,  hardness  of  heart,  idle  and 
vicious  habits.  And  although  it  may  be  said  your  own  children  and 
pupils  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  with  the  advantages  they  have 
enjoyed,  I  can  truthfully  assert,  they  would  not  have  been  as  good  as 
they  are  if  they  had  not  had  them.  *'  We  should  not  undervalue  the  ser- 
vices of  a  physician  who  keeps  the  family  from  getting  sick."  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Kindergarten  system,  whose  great  merit  is  in  preventing 
harm  and  the  growth  of  evil. 

4.  The  Kindergarten  can  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  child  only  when  it  pre- 
serves the  family  spirit  with  motherly  affections  on  the  teacher's  part,  and 
perfect  confidence  and  respect  on  the  children's  part,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  constitutes  a  little  community,  where  the  rights  of  all  are  respected 
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and  the  social  instinct  of  the  child  is  gratified.  Early  shall  the  child  learn 
and  acquire  habits  of  politeness,  observe  the  consequences  of  selfishness 
or  rudeness,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  order,  mutual  helpfulness  and  even 
self-sacrifice,  which,  however,  must  always  be  spontaneous,  not  incited  by 
outside  influence,  though  we  should  not  refuse  to  praise  him;  nor  should 
we  neglect  to  always  set  an  example  to  him. 

5.  Another  important  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  Kindergarten  train- 
ing is,  that  it  considers  the  child,  almost  from  its  birth,  as  an  active,  cre- 
ative being.  Wc  respect  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  proficiency 
of  useful  accomplishments  but  merely  as  the  means  of  increased  power 
for  good  actions.  Words  and  deeds  which  bespeak  the  noble  character, 
to  these  humanity  owes  its  greatest  debt  of  gratitude.  Therefore  would 
Froebcl  have  us  encourage  the  child's  inborn  desire  for  creative  activity, 
and  by  no  means  repress  it.  Vacancy  of  mind  and  idleness  of  hand  arc 
the  worst  enemies  to  the  child's  moral  nature  and  progress. 

6.  In  the  Kindergarten  there  should  not  be  any  regular  hearing  of 
lessons,  as  in  school,  nor  the  same  repressive  discipline  and  spirit  of 
routine. 

7.  Im  the  Kindergarten  proper,  for  children  under  six  years  of  age, 
there  should  be  no  books  nor  di'illing,  but  here  the  Kindergartner  or 
teacher  should  place  herself  on  the  child's  plane,  and  amuse  by  child- 
like stories  and  conversations  while  occupying  and  entertaining  with  such 
occupations  as  are  pleasing  and  adapted  to  the  child's  limited  powers,  and 
yet  exert  the  right  educational  and  developing  influences.  His  little  hands 
shall  gain  delicacy  and  proficncy  of  touch  and  manipulation,  and  his  mind 
shall  be  tmincd  in  the  virtues  of  patience  and  perseverance.  He  shall  also 
be  cheered  and  animated  by  sweet  and  lively  songs  and  games  calculated 
to  make  him  physically  strong  and  active. 

8.  There  should  be,  if  possible,  a  garden  connected  with  every  Kinder* 
garten. 

The  objects  of  the  Kindergarten  are: 

1.  That  the  child  shall  be  prepared  to  become  a  happy,  useful,  virtu- 
ous citizen. 

The  little  songs,  mostly  accompanied  by  motions,  which  are  contained 
in  Frcebers  Mothei*'s  Book  of  Song  and  Play,  published  by  Lee&  Shepard,  • 
are  a  guide  to  mothers  and  Kindergartners  how  to  develop  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  the  child  by  such  means. 

In  my  lectures  to  mothers  I  use  my  own  translations,  which  will  be 
published  this  (1880)  summer. 

The  ladies  who  in  eight  months'  time  do  all  the  Kindergarten  work 
which  children  receive  when  they  remain  four  years  in  the  Kindergarten, 
have  invariably  expressed  the  conviction  that  not  only  has  the  work  been 
to  them  a  great  benefit  and  pleasure,  while  their  hand,  eye,  and  powers  of 
observation  received  superior  training,  but  their  whole  life,  their  relation 
toward  children  and  toward  humanity  in  general  have  become  so  essen- 
tially enlightened  and  awakened  to  activity,  that  all  they  had  previously 
learned  seemed  to  be  recalled  to  memory  and  to  find  a  proper  use.  80 
that  it  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  every  young  woman  should  not 
receive  this  training,  which  is  of  so  much  more  importance  to  their  own 
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welfare  and  to  that  of  the  rising  generation  than  many  of  the  aecom- 
plishments  upon  which  money  and  years  of  time  are  lavishl}*^  expended. 

The  gifts  and  occupations,  if  used  in  the  systematic,  orderly,  but  not 
pedantic  manner  indicated  to  the  normal  student,  will  feed,  noi  quench, 
the  child's  natural  thirst  for  knowledge  and  investigation,  develop  his 
creative  and  inventive  spirit,  train  his  eye  to  notice  small  divergences, 
give  him  accuracy  of  detail  and  execution,  and  familiarity  with  geomet- 
rical terms  and  meaning,  through  the  intelligent  use  of  and  play  with 
such  toys  as  are  calculated  to  produce  this  result. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Kindergarten  is  that: 

1.  It  is  a  moral  agent  which  exercises  not  only  an  elevating  influence 
on  the  rising  generation,  but  also  reaches  the  parents  and  enriches  their 
ideas  of  education. 

2.  It  paves  the  way  to  an  education  in  accordance  with  and  not  against 
nature.  The  children  learn  by  doing.  Thinking  and  acting,  sentiment 
and  reality,  desire  or  will,  and  execution  or  doing— observations  and  facts 
are  here  as  closely  related  as  the  spring  to  the  brook,  one  is  inseparable 
from  the  other. 

8.  The  Kindergarten  system  leads  to  a  better  comprehension  of  child - 
nature  and  a  more  rational  treatment  of  and  intercourse  with  children. 

4.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  existing  institution  where  mothers  may  learn 
the  true  and  right  method  for  educating  their  children. 


NOTE. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  born  In  Prussia,  became  interested  in  Frcebers  ideas  and 
the  Kindergarten  from  an  article  in  the  Christian  EJtamitisr  in  1859,  and  interviews  with 
Miss  Peabody  in  Boston.  In  1863-4  she  translated  for  Nichols  and  Noyes  The  Paradise  of 
Childhood,  by  Mrs.  Lina  Morgenstem :  and  with  Madame  Ronge*s  Kindergarten  Guide^ 
and  Mrs.  Mann's  Moral  Culture  qf  li\fancy  and  her  own  motherly  instincts,  began  to  prac- 
tice FroebeVs  gifts  in  her  own  nursery,  and  in  a  Kindergarten,  opened  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
Classical  School  at  West  Newton,  where  she  was  then  residing.  In  1864-5  she  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  for  the  FrUnd  <3f  Progress^  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Plumb  in  New 
York,  explaining  the  principles  and  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  1860  Mrs.  Pollock  sent  her  daughter,  then  eighteen,  to  Berlin,  where  she  took  the 
Mother's  Course  with  Lina  Morgenstem,  and  a  full  Teacher's  Course  in  the  Berlin  Frauen- 
Verein,  nnder  Herr  Luther,  enjoying  opportunities  of  observation  in  several  Kindergartens 
there.  After  spending  six  montlis  in  Paris,  Miss  Pollock  returned  to  enter  on  her  work 
88  Kindergartner  in  Boston ;  and  until  she  located  in  1874  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she 
was  associated  for  two  years  with  Miss  Mar\vedcl.  In  1877  Mrs.  Pollock  with  her  daughter 
opened  a  Training  Institute  for  Mothers  and  Kindergartners,  each  conducting  a  Kinder- 
garten of  her  own.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pollock  spent  two  months  in  the  summer  of  1879  in 
Baleigh  N.  C.,and  will  spend  the  same  time  In  1880  in  Chapel  HUl,  in  introducing  the  Kin- 
dergarten system  under  the  auspices  of  Professors  in  the  State  University. 

Prof.  N.  T.  Allbn,  founder  of  the  English  and  Classical  School  at  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  learning  ttova  his  brother  James,  who  was  in  Germany  in  1859-00,  of  the  Kinder- 
frarten  and  Madame  Marenholtz.  wrote  back,  au  1861,  authorizing  him  to  engage  a  suit- 
able Kindergartner  to  come  over  and  start  an  institute  after  the  Frtebel  idea  In  their 
school.  Not  successful  in  this  application,  he  extended  every  Ihcility  in  his  power 
to  Mrs.  Pollock  who  opened  a  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  his  scho<il,  in  September, 
1864,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  true  spirit  and  methods  of  Froebvl  by  her  until  other 
engagements  compelled  her  to  relinquish  the  undertaking. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


The  term  Charity  Kindergartens  requires  some  explanation.  When  Miss 
Blow  began  her  work  in  St.  Louis  she  began  it  and  persevered  for  two 
or  more  years  on  her  own  means,  casting  her  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Her  success  the  world  knows,  and  she  has  reaped  the  reward  of  seeing 
the  public  mind  in  St.  Louis  so  much  impressed  with  the  beneficial  results 
that  Kindergartens  form  at  present  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  Charity  Kindergartens  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  their  vicin- 
ity, are  a  little  different.  They  pick  up  the  very  most  neglected  children, 
and  much  parish  visiting,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  enjoined  by  Mrs.  Shaw 
upon  her  teachers,  and  cordially  done  by  them.  It  would  please  Mrs. 
Shaw  better  if  they  were  coWcd  free  Kindergartens,  because  her  sympathy 
for  the  poor  is  so  genuine  that  she  does  not  wish  to  have  their  feelings 
hurt  in  any  way,  but  her  wish  has  not  been  strictly  followed  because  it  is 
not  quite  so  descriptive  of  the  thing  as  is  *'  charity"  Kindergartens.  Her 
agents  are  instructed  not  only  to  bring  neglected  children  in,  but  to  fur- 
nish them  with  clothing,  when  necessary.  Indeed  there  is  no  outside  to 
her  great  heart. 

The  first  charity  Kindergarten  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  in  the  winter  of  1872-3  went  to 
New  York  city  and  studied  the  system  thoroughly,  and  in  1873-4  kept  a 
Kindergarten  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  Normal  school-house,  where  Superin- 
tendent Harris  gave  her  a  room,  rent  free.  The  children  were  between 
three  and  six.  In  the  fall  of  1874  some  twenty  of  her  pupils,  who  were 
then  seven  years  of  age,  went  into  the  primary  school  and  showed  the 
value  of  the  Kindergarten  training  by  going  through  the  three  years* 
work  in  one  year,  thus  saving  two  years  for  the  grammar  schools.  Miss 
Blow  also  gratuitously  trained  twelve  ladies  for  Kindergartners  that  year. 
The  next  year,  with  four  of  these  for  assistants,  she  taught  one  hundred 
children  in  her  Kindergarten,  and  there  were  two  Kindergartens  taught 
by  two  of  her  ladies,  each  with  three  of  their  classmates  for  assistants. 
Miss  Blow  continued  her  training-school  for  teachers  the  next  year  with 
many  in  the  chiss,  and  on  Saturdays  all  of  them  met  with  the  old  class  for 
a  general  lesson.  The  effect  of  these  on  the  primary  schools  when  the 
Kindergarten  children  went  into  them  determined  the  school  board  to 
institute  twelve  Kindergartens,  and  pay  as  many  teachers,  and  Miss  Blow 
took  the  superintendence  of  them,  all  still  gratuitously,  and  carried  on  her 
Kindergarten,  whose  pupils  became  volunteer  assistants  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens. Now,  in  1880,  there  are  fifty -two  Kindergartens  in  St.  Louis, 
whose  head  teachers  are  paid  $500  out  of  the  school  appropriation  and 
whose  assistants  are  volunteers  from  Miss  Blow's  free  training  class. 
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The  next  great  charity  work  in  this  cause  was  done  by  Mr.  8.  H.  Hill 
of  Florence.  Miss  Pealxxiy  having  given  a  lecture  in  the  Cosmean  hall  of 
that  village,  and  some  citizens  expressing  a  desire  for  the  Kindergarten, 
this  gentleman  offered  his  own  house  and  paid  Mrs.  Aldrich  to  open  a 
nursery  and  had  it  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  village.  This  was  in 
1874-5.  The  Kindergarten  grew  and  he  subsequently  paid  more  Kinder- 
gartncrs,  built  two  houses — one  for  the  teachers  to  live  in,  and  one  acom- 
modating  two  hundred  children.  At  present  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  actual  attendance.  With  four  Kindergartners  paid  by  a  fund  that 
Mr.  Hill  has  put  in  trust,  some  other  citizens  of  Florence  contributing, 
and  children  of  all  colors  and  social  position  are  prepared  in  these  Kin- 
dergartens for  the  public  schools. 

In  1876  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  had  two  Kindergartners  trained  by  Miss 
Garland,  dividing  between  them  $1,200  and  providing  rooms,  furniture, 
and  material  for  a  charity  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Immediately 
afterwards  she  did  the  same  thing  for  Brookline,  that  town  providing  a 
room,  rent  free,  in  the  town  hall.  Soon  after  followed  another  in  Rox- 
bury  in  connection  with  a  nursery.  This  Kindergarten  of  eighteen  pupils 
was  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  paid  $600.  Then,  hearing  of  Mrs. 
Mann's  effort  to  get  up  a  charity  Kindergarten  in  Cambridge  by  means  of 
a  subscription  headed  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  she  came  to  her  aid  with 
what  was  wanting.  This  Kindergarten  still  goes  on,  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Cambridge  citizens.  The  perfect  success  of  all  these  Kin- 
dergartens in  improving  the  children,  together  with  the  collateral  gracious 
effects  on  the  poor  parents,  soon  stimulated  Mrs.  Shaw  to  establish  more 
of  them  and  a  nursery  in  Cambridge,  and  the  same  in  Cambridgeport, 
until  now  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  Kindergartens  and  ten  nurseries 
under  this  munificent  patronage,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Brookline,  Boxbury, 
Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Canton,  and  Boston.  In  Boston  and  some  other 
places  the  municipality  grants  rooms,  rent  free.  Some  other  ladies  help 
about  the  Kindergarten  in  the  North  End  missions,  and  Mrs.  Jumcs  Tol- 
man  supports  a  Kindergarten  entirely  herself  at  the  south  end  of  Boston. 
There  are  always  twenty-five  children  in  the  Kindergartens  kept  by  one 
teacher,  with  $600  salary,  all  expenses  found  besides,  and  where  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  scholars,  two  teachers  with  $500  salary  each. 
There  is  some  voluntary  assistance  given  sometimes  by  the  pupils  of  the 
training  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  practice  they  get  thereby. 

Mrs.  Mann,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Tolman,  and  the  other  ladies  interested 
in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  Kindergartens  hope  to  make  such  an  im- 
pression of  their  public  value  on  the  school  authorities  as  Miss  Blow  made 
by  her  great  work  to  which  she  has  contributed  /krr«^  entirely,  as  well  as 
money,  so  that  they  may  be  made  the  first  grade  of  the  public  education, 
for  of  course  such  munificent  benefactors  as  the  lady  who  spends  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  this  charity,  are  not  to  be 
readily  found — nor  can  be  a  permanent  resource. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  charity  Kindergartens  have  been  started 
and  carried  on  for  two  years  by  a  subscription  of  the  members  of 
churches,  who  give  a  room  for  the  children  of  their  neighborhood,  irre- 
spective of  denominational  name.    An  eminent  success  has  attended  that 
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of  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church  of  New  York.  Mrs.  EIraus  and  Miss 
Peabody  at  different  times  addressed  the  ladies  of  that  church,  and  Mr« 
Newton,  the  rector,  followed  it  up  by  distributing  freely  Kindergarten 
tracts,  which  any  one  can  procure  by  sending  five  cents  to  E.  Steiger,  25 
Park  Place,  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  year— rather  in  the  Spring  of 
1878,  he  asked  his  people  assembled  who  would  subscribe  for  a  charity 
Kindergarten.  Eight  hundred  dollars  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  half  a 
dozen  young  ladies  volunteered  to  assist  a  Kindergartner  trained  by  Mrs. 
Kraus  Boelte,  to  whom  $600  was  paid.  The  next  year  $900  was  subscribed 
and  some  other  ladies  sent  in  a  substantial  dinner  for  the  children. 
We  trust  this  Kindergarten  will  prove  a  model  for  church  work,  uni- 
versally. Nothing  done  for  the  poor  has  such  gracious  effect  or  gives 
such  promise. 

In  Philadelphia  a  parochial  Kindergarten  is  attached  to  a  nursery 
in  St  Peter's  church,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Fairchild,  a  graduate  of  Miss 
Burritt*s,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  beside,  in  which  Miss 
Stevens,  Miss  Dickey,  and  Mrs.  G.  Gourlay  have  begun  good  work.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  church  of  the  Epiphany  did  not  continue  Miss 
Sterling  in  her  excellent  beginning  in  their  church  parlor.  Her  success 
in  winning  the  children  and  their  parents  was  so  signal  that  they  expressed 
great  grief  in  having  to  give  it  up,  and  if  Miss  Sterling  could  have  found 
another  rent-free  room  she  would  have  gone  on  at  her  own  expense,  as 
the  poor  parents  proposed  to  pay  enough  cents  by  the  week  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  material.  It  is  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  patrons  of  a 
Kindergarten  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  Kindergarten. 
In  this  case  that  requisite  preparation  was  omitted  and  the  whole  exi)en8e 
fell  on  the  purse  of  the  rector,  which  could  not  be  perennial. 

In  Chicago,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford  has  established  at  her  own  expense 
a  Kindergarten  under  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  and  which  has 
her  valuable  superintendence. 

In  Cincinnati  a  Charity  Kindergarten  has  been  established  under  the 
auspices  of  an  association  of  ladies,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss 
Shank  of  St  Louis,  one  of  Miss  Blow's  pupils.  The  plan  embraces  a 
kitchen  in  which  the  older  pupils  will  be  taught  practical  cooking  and  all 
lighter  house- work. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  Charity  Kindergarten  is  going  on 
in  California,  under  several  organizations  of  workers,  all  of  which  aim  to 
bring  the  most  neglected  children  within  the  elevating  and  refining  infla« 
ences  of  the  best  Froebel  trainhog. 


THE  KIXDERGARTEN  AND  HOMES. 

BT  MRS.  MART  PBABODT  MANN. 


HOMES  AS  THET  ARE,  AND  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

When  we  consider  what  homes  and  schools  are  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for  the  thinking  mind  not  to  ask,  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  them?  They  surely  do  not  produce  the  effect 
upon  society  that  could  be  expected  from  ideal  homes  and  schools,  and  it 
is  these  that  we  would  now  discuss. 

The  institution  of  home  is  a  divine  one,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  divine 
things.  The  family  is  eminently  Ood's  institution,  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  mar  it.  It  is  based  upon  the  most  powerful  and  all  pervad- 
ing sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  and  our  quest  should  be  to  ascertain  by 
reflection  all  its  capabilities  for  influencing  the  destiny  of  man.  The 
child  is  bom  into  the  arms  of  its  parents  who  may  well  stand  appalled  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  duty  it  imposes  upon  them,  if  they  have  any  adequate 
appreciation  of  it  at  all,  for  we  know,  alas!  that  the  actual  parents  of  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  have  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  their  duty  to 
their  children.  Children  do  not  come  voluntarily  into  the  world,  nor  do 
parents  summon  them  from  the  abyss  of  time  and  space  with  an  intelli- 
gent consciousness  that  they  are  new  emanations  or  creations  of  God's 
Spirit,  to  be  instructed  in  their  relations  to  the  glorious  universe  to  whose 
study  their  faculties  are  adapted.  Often  unwelcome,  the  product  of  pas- 
sion instead  of  noble  and  religious  sentiment,  they  are  largely  left  to  find 
out  through  suffering  and  unaided  experience  those  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse which  are  the  earnest  of  their  immortality.  And  because  the  endow- 
ment of  nature  is  often  so  rich  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  building 
up  of  that  spiritual  nature  which  it  is  their  own  part  to  erect  upon  that 
basis,  many  shallow  persons  idly  say  that  the  consequences  of  neglect  and 
obstructions  to  progress  prove  that  adversity  and  hindrances  are  the  best 
circumstances  under  which  to  form  character.  Out  of  conflict  and  strife 
much  truth  is  elicited,  because  these  stimulate  the  intellect  to  action,  but 
it  is  as  idle  to  say  that  neglect  and  absence  of  love  are  in  themselves  good 
for  the  soul,  as  that  the  indigestible  matter  we  often  eat  strengthens  the 
powers  of  digestion.  Souls  are  oft^n  starved  for  the  want  of  proper  influ- 
ences, as  stomachs  are  ruined  by  indigestible  food.  It  is  true  that  even 
the  stomach  will  survive  much  abuse,  and  we  know  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  principle  that  will  stand  by  them  in  some  sphere  of  being  if  not 
in  this — but  why  lose  the  highest  benefits  this  life  can  bestow,  the  world 
that  now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come?  The  race  has  grown  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  the  earnest  inquiry 
that  has  engaged  the  greatest  minds  in  it  has  resulted  at  last  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  improving  homes  and  education  within  and  out- 
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side  of  them.  Madame  Marenholz-Bulow,  who  may  well  be  called  the 
apostle  of  Froebel.  having  devoted  thirty  years  of  her  life  to  the  promul- 
gation of  his  system  in  many  lands,  has  of  late  issued  a  little  book  upon 
the  evils  of  the  present  time,  and  she  resolves  them  all  int<?  the  deficient 
education  of  women.  While  women  are  of  inferior  education,  how  can 
homes  be  what  they  ought  to  be  and  evidently  were  intended  to  be?  Qod 
does  not  do  things  arbitrarily.  An  eloquent  preacher  once  said:  "  God 
takes  care  of  the  helpless  Imbe,  not  by  folding  it  under  an  angel's  wing, 
but  by  pillowing  it  on  a  mother's  breast."  God  does  not  speak  from  the 
skies  to  teach  women  to  tit  themselves  to  be  good  mothers,  but  having 
endowed  the  human  race  with  faculties  adequate  to  all  their  needs — and 
who  can  compass  the  glory  of  their  possible  destiny? — he  inspires  the 
mother's  heart  to  learn  by  experience.  If  it  is  true  that  in  early  times 
men  lived  hundreds  of  years,  it  could  have  been  none  too  long  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  this  great  school  of  a  world.  At  present  we  seem  to  live 
long  enough  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  left  for  us  to  do.  Women 
were  once,  and  in  some  places  are  still  treated  only  as  chattels,  or  at  least 
merely  as  the  bearers  of  bodies,  and  are  not  expected  to  educate  the  souls. 
•Even  in  the  most  educating  modern  country  (Gk?rmany)  it  was  not  long 
since  considered  best  for  the  sons  to  be  taken  from  the  influence  of  their 
mothers  as  early  as  possible.  It  had  not  apparently  dawned  upon  them 
that  the  mothers  should  he  better  educated  for  their  office.  May  we  not 
justly  attribute  to  this  custom  the  prevalence  of  irreligion  among  distin- 
iruished  Germans?  for  if  religion  is  not  cherished  at  th6  mother's  knee,  by 
the  mother's  heart,  where  will  it  be  likely  to  be  done?  The  mother 
watches  every  motion  of  her  nursing  babe,  and  its  organic  life  in  her  is 
thus  far  cherished,  but  when  a  little  older  the  (rare  becomes  troublesome, 
especially  if  she  is  worldly,  and  she  calls  in  the  aid  of — whom?  Does 
she.  like  queens,  appoint  the  best  educated  and  most  unexceptionable 
woman  in  her  sphere  to  aid  her  in  the  holy  duty?  Should  not  every 
mother  provide  that  none  but  good  examples  shall  be  set  before  the 
awakening  mind  and  ^h cart  of  her  little  immortal?  and  consult  at  every 
turn  with  assistant  educators?  And  as  her  child  increases  in  vears,  does 
she  guard  it  on  every  side  from  evil  influences?  Does  she  especially 
watch  her  own  words  and  acts,  which  have  such  powerful  influence  upon 
the  child  as  long  as  its  faith  in  her  is  unbroken,  the  faith  that  is  the 
matrix  of  faith  in  God?  Does  she  never  break  a  promise,  or  present  an 
unworthy  motive,  or  use  a  siibterfuge  with  her  child?  Did  she  come  to 
her  task  prepared  for  it?  or  was  she  manned,  or  did  she  l)ecome  a  mother 
without  studying  the  subject?  Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  w^omen 
who  arc  married  think  only  of  the  gratification  of  their  own  affections. 
When  the  relation  of  mother  comes  to  a  conscienti(ms  woman,  the  mater- 
nal sentiment  awakes  and  ab.sorbs  almost  her  every  thought,  but  how 
l)oorly  docs  she  find  herself  equipped  for  the  new  duty!  She  searches 
iicrsdf  to  know  what  are  her  resources,  and  deplores  her  deficient  educa- 
tion when  she  finds  how  limited  they  are.  New,  pressing  duties  of 
many  kinds  prevent  her  from  educating  herself  now,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  depend  upon  her  maternal  instincts,  whose  scope  she  has  never  studied. 
These  instincts,  uneducated,  may  make  her  sacrrifice  every  one  else  to  her 
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child,  which  she  has  not  the  right  to  do.  More  children  come  and  she  is 
overwhelmed.  How  frequent  is  this  history!  She  must  now  learn  wis- 
dom by  her  mistakes,  and  her  children  are  the  victims  of  this  long-de- 
ferred training! 

In  reading  the  history  of  Froebel's  life  and  study  of  man,  and  his  final 
discovery  of  the  true  method  of  education,  whatr  woman  is  not  mortified 
to  think  that  it  was  not  made  by  a  woman  and  a  mother?  Froebe) 
learned  it  from  his  observation  of  tender,  noble  mothers,  who  had  learned 
wisdom  by  their  costly  experience,  guided  by  the  maternal  instinct  which 
makes  the  good  mother  obliterate  herself  for  the  good  of  lier  child. 
Standing  a  little  apart  from  the  duty,  and  bringing  a  cultivated,  scientific^ 
mind  to  the  subject,  he  saw  where  the  difficulty  lay,  and  why  all  mothers 
were  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  why  children  were  left  to  suffer  uncom- 
prehended,  unsympathized  with.  Thi&  tender,  womanly  nature,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  after  losing  his  own  mother,  was  enlisteci 
in  the  reform  of  this  world-wide  evil,  and  he  has  shown  mothers  how  to 
remedy  it.    This  sentiment  pervades  all  his  works. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  done  slumbering.  Woman  must  rise  in  her  might 
and  see  that  all  tcomen  are  educated  for  their  vocation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  mother  here  and  there  studies  the  system,  but  every  woman 
should  be  trained  to  the  work,  so  that  childi*en  may  fall  into  no  evil 
hands.  No  woman  should  consider  herself  educated  who  does  not  make 
herself  acquainted  with  a  method  that  is  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
thinkers  to  meet  all  the  requisitions  for  the  education  of  the  little  child; 
for  the  Kindergarten  system  provides  for  every  want  of  human  nature — 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  If  all  women  studied  the  principles  of 
this  science,  for  it  is  a  science,  no  motherless  child  would  be  left  to  suffer, 
for  nothing  so  draws  out  the  maternal  nature  in  woman  as  the  profound 
study  of  child-nature.  Every  good  Kindergartner  finds  the  motherly 
element  in  herself,  and  by  adoption  makes  every  child  she  deals  with  her 
own,  so  that  the  most  difficult  cases  do  not  discourage  her,  or  wear  out 
her  patience,  or  exhaust  her  resources.  She  is  sure  the  right  gei*m  is 
there  if  her  skill  can  find  it,  and  the  challenge  to  the  resources  slie  has 
laid  by  seems  to  create  new  ones  to  meet  every  contingency. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Statistioal  Xables  Coxxxpiled  fVK>xii  Offioial  Returns. 

Bt  Ret.  J.  O.  Baibd.* 


L    School  Statistics  bt  Towns, 649-665 

1.  Name  of  Towns — alphabetically  arranged  by  Counties. 

2.  Population  by  National  Census  of  1875. 

8.  Grand  List  for  Taxable  Purposes — State  Treasurer's  Report  1875. 

4.  Number  of  Organized  School  Districts. 

5.  Number  of  Public  Schools. 

6.  Number  of  Grades  or  Departments  in  same  building. 

7.  Average  Length  of  School  Term  per  year. 

8.  Children  enumerated  over  4  and  under  16  years. 

9.  Scholars  Attending  School  in  Winter. 

10.  Scholars  in  Summer. 

11.  Scholars  over  16  years  of  age. 

12.  Different  Scholars  of  any  age  anv  portion  of  the  year. 

13.  Scholars  between  ages  of  4  and  16  years. 

14.  Children  between  4  and  16  years  enumerated. 
15.'  Average  School  Attendance  in  Winter. 

16.  Average  School  Attendance  in  Summer.      * 

17.  Teachers  —  Males  in  Winter. 

18.  **  Males  in  Summer. 

19.  "  Female/s  in  Winter. 

20.  *'  Females  in  Summer. 

21.  "  Wages  per  month  —  Males. 

22.  **  Wages  per  month  —  Females. 

23.  **  Continuing  in  same  School. 

24.  "  First  Year  of  Teaching. 

25.  Received  from  State  School  Fund. 

26.  ''  "  United  States  Town  Deposit  Fund. 

27.  "  "  Local  Funds. 

28.  "  **  Town  Tax. 

29.  "  "  District  Tax. 

80.  ♦*  "     Voluntary  Contributions. 

81.  **  "     Other  sources  not  enumerated  (in  25-80). 

82.  '*        for  all  purposes. 

83.  Paid  for  Teachers*  wages. 

84.  ''  Fuel  and  incidentals. 

85.  '.'  Buildings. 

86.  »•  Other  objects  not  specified  (in  88-86). 

87.  "  Public  Schools  in  1875. 

Above  Statistics  (1-87)  Summabized  bt  Counties,       .       .  666 

II.    Towns  Arranged  according  to  Taxable  Pbopbbtt  and 

Children  Enumerated, 668 

III.  Towns    Arranged    according   to   Taxable   Ability   and 

School   Appropriations,       .       .       .       .       .       .       ,  671 

IV.  Towns  Arranged  according  to  Actual  Appropriations,  .  685 
V.    Towns   Arranged   according   to   Per  Cent,   of   School 

Attendance, 689 

VI.    Towns  Arranged  according  to  Per  Cent,  op  Attendance, 

OF  Children  Enumerated, 690 

VII.    United  States  Deposit  Fund  in  Each  Town  in  1847,        .  696 

VIII.    Enumeration  of  Children  in  Each  District,              .       .  698 

IX.    Distribution  of  School  Fund  each  tear  from  1826-1876, .  708 

X.    Residence  (States)  of  Students  in  Colleges  of  Connecticut,  704 

•Clerk  in  Office  of  Board  of  Edacation,  B.  Q,  Norihrop^  Secy, 
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COMMOX  BCB0OL8.  UB. 


Tluamotmit  rootled  a* 
Augml,  31,  1816,  an  givM 
Ofti  303-419. 


/or  n«tff  School  fibwet  vriOiin  tttt  ytar  tndiitg 
Theat  amoimit  ara  tncbukd  in  Oie  "10T.ua"  of 


„„. 

No.  of 

_. 

xow. 

M 

^™.. 

aAHTrOSD  CODRtT. 

wwiiHAM  comnr. 

ABhford, 

Chaplin 

Plainfleld,  "I!! 

1 

$1,436.26 
2,032.« 
4,600.00 
6,267.03 

Eurt  Hartford,  . 
Eut  WlDdaor,  . 

1 
1 

1,30( 

G32 
7,000 
3,363 

ia,ooo 

00 
00 
00 
78 
00 
49 
00 

■fflndwr, 

1 
1 

1 

Total, 

4 

$14,235.23 

UTCEHELBO 

Toliil. 

6     1          $61,'I1M2 

oto.Tr. 

««w  «.v.v  «,r:^. 

Torriagton, 

.    .1-. 

$700.00 
Il,73''l 

♦13,437.71 

16,000.00 

2,316.00 
1.M7.B3 

Meriden, 

North  Braoford, 
Walerbury, 

1 
1 
I 

TOLLAND  CO 

Totftl, 

3 

|;S0.966.3O 

JWT. 

Hebron, 1       1 

1485.40 

.„  L0™„  CO,™. 

_ 

Nonrtoh, 

Stonington..... 

1 

1 

|:i,690.00 
15,000.00 

Tot-V 

3 

SIS,  690. 00 

TUSrVOJ)  OOPHTT. 

esriTord, 

SewHavfln,-.. 
New  I/)DdoD,.. 

Fnirfleld. 

Windham 

Liwhfield, 

1 

4 

I 

20,9S6.20 
18.690.00 
6,013.81 

14,235.23 

Btomford, 

1 

2,000.00 
2,023.70 

ToUond, 

I 

486.40 

IWL 

i 

$6,013.81 

Total, 

21 

$136,135.49 

COMMON  SCHOOLS,  ISA. 


669 


On  this  page  is  given  a  statement  of  the  amounts  ea^ended  for  Library  and  Appa- 
ratuSj  in  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1876.  Ihese  are  iitduded  inthe  *''  totals^ 
of  eocpenses^  on  pages  203-219. 


TOWNS. 

Amoonts. 

Hartford, -•- 

.91,148.82 

Berlin, 

10.30 

Bloomfleld, 

18.90 

Briatol, 

64.00 

Burlington, 

20.00 

Canton, 

.      153.00 

East  Hartford,  . 

.      223.20 

East  Windsor,  . 

.        37.60 

Eufleld, 

84.75 

Farmington, 

68.69 

Glastonbury,,.. 

10.00 

New  Britain,  .  . 

.      250.53 

Newington, 

30.00 

Plain  ville, 

.        48.69 

Simsbury, 

.        45.00 

Southington. 

73.00 

South  Windsor, 

50.00 

West  Hartford, 

71.20 

Windsor, 

65.0<) 

Windsor  Locks, 

80.00 

$2,542.68 

New  Haven,.. 

Branford, 

Derby, 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden,  . 

Kaugatuck,... 
Nortti  Haven,. 
Orang;e, ...... 

Wftllingford, . . 
Waterbury,.-, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, . . 


80.00 

193.00 

60.00 

20.00 

24.00 

176.08 

85.00 

40.00 

24.55 

25.00 

302.00 

25.00 

50.00 


$2,078.30 


New  London, $21 0.00 

Norwich, 385.58 

Franklin, 20.00 

Gtoton, 13.20 


TOWNS.  Amoimta. 

Montville, $20.50 

North  Stonington,.  8.50 

Salem, 6.00 

Sprague, 61.60 

Stonington, 43.00 

Waterfofd, 25.25 

$782.63 


Bridgeport, $188.41 

Danbury, 70.06 

Bethel, 22.60 

Darien, 146.00 

Fairfield, 66.80 

Greenwich, 76.50 

Huntington, 45.00 

New  Canaan, 12.00 

New  Fairfield, 30.00 

Norwalk, 134.00 

Ridgefield, 10.00 

Stratford, 48.00 

$838.27 


Brooklyn  .. 
Hampton, . . 
Killmgly,  .. 
Pkiinflekl,. 
Putnam,... 
Scotland,  .. 
Sterling,... 
Thompson,. 
Windham,  . 


$20.00 
7.75 
92.36 
40.00 
25.00 
20.00 
85.00 
67.50 
47.09 


$344.69 


Litchfield, 

Bridgewater,  .. 

Colebrook, 

Kent, 

Morris, ^.. 

New  Hartford,. 


$20.00 
67.00 
21.07 
20.00 
18.68 
21.00 


TOWNS.  Amoimts. 

NewMilford, $40.17 

North  Canaan, 20.00 

Plymouth, 84.00 

Rozbury, 20.00 

Torrington. 340.93 

Winchester, 364  60 

$977.35 


Ifiddletown, $18616 

Haddam, 6.00 

Chester, 22.00 

Clinton, 60.00 

CromweU, 10.00 

Durham. 60.00 

East  Haddam 37.97 

Portland, 60.00 


$430.13 


Tolland, $20.00 

Bolton, 7.00 

Columbia, 22.00 

Coventry, 80.10 

EUington, 1.60 

Somers, 20.00 

Stafford, 11.60 

Vernon, 106.00 


$268.10 


Hartford  County,  $2,542.68 
New  Haven  '*  2,078.30 
New  London'* 


Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

Tolland 


II 

u 
tl 

II 


782.63 
838.27 
344.69 
977.86 
430.13 
268.10 


Total, $8,262.16 


COMUOX  BOHOOLB,  !». 


Jn  which  an  0U  Tbunu  in  a«  Stale  are  arranged  accordtng  to  ihe  amount  of  taxdbia 

property  in  smA  k>  tmry  child  betiMm  Ihc  aga  of  /oar  and  «ixl<«n  year4. 

The  amount  ia  ptta  In  du'lars. 

TiM  Table  U  based  upon  the  Qn:id  list  completed  la  1874,  and  the  Enninera* 
tion  of  children  talcen  in  January,  1875,  and  fs  deugned  to  elion-  tbo  relative 
weallb  of  the  Beverat  lofmB,«B  rompared  wi.btlieir  respective  number  of  childroD 
of  the  usual  achonl  age.  An  ei:amlnat:on  of  this  Table  will  ghoir,  apprmimatdy, 
which  towns  are  beat  able  lo  proTide  1  berally  for  their  public  schools,  though  this 
ability  depends  also,  !n  part,  upoQ  the  demtly  of  popylatiOTi,  bdiI  the  consequent 
number  of  schools  required. 

Where  a  district  is  formed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  towos,  the  law  now  requtrea 
that  all  the  ohildreii  Id  such  district  ahall  be  returned  as  Ihim  the  town  hftviug 
Jurisdiction  ovor  the  district  For  this  reason  the  figures  in  this  Table  cannot  be 
made  to  show  prtdatiy  what  they  are  desig^ied  to  show. 

The  rank  of  towns  in  this  Tablo  may  be  compared  with  Iheir  rank  In  Table  IL 


1  Hartford, 

1  Watertown, 

3  Weat  Hartford,.. 

i  NewBaven, 

S  Darien, 

!  Bethlehem, 

J  Scotland, 

g  Middletown 

B  i^touingtoD, 

D  South  Windsor,.. 
1  Winchester, 


4  Kast  Haven,  .. 

5  Pomfret, 

a  Westbrook, 

7  Norwich, 

8  Washington,  .  . . 

9  SUmfonl, 

0  8aybrook.  

1  New  LoodoD,  , 

3  SufBeld, 

3  Wetberefleld,  . 

1  Bethany, 

K  KastOrauby,.. 

S  simabury, 

1  ReodioK, 

8  HldgeSeld. 

9  Orange,  . . 

0  Andover, 

1  Brookflelt^. 

2  Qoshen 

3  Somen,  ... 


4^34 
41R4 
3987 
3655 


9110 
.<to:ia 
3021 
!»89 


4  Ellington, 

5  UbanoQ _. 

fl  Westport,  

7  WoodbriilpB,  . . . 
a  XewMiirord,... 
0  Bloomfield. 

0  MiddMeld 

1  Rffltbury, 

i  Lildiflcld 

3  Farmington,  ... 

4  Fairfield, 

0  Guilford, 

6  Meriden,  , 

T  Wolcott, 

9  Wallin^o^"!! 

0  Brooklyn, 

1  Soulhbury, 

3  Hamdeo, 

3  New  Fairfield... 

5  Brldoepor^ 

fl  NowinKton 

7  East  Hartford,.. 

8  Trumbull, 

9  Korth  Bran  ford, 

9  Donhury 

I  Middlebury, 

3  WoodbUTy, 

1  Windham, 

I  Portland. 

S  Salisbury. 

3  Morris, 


3766 
273T 
3731 
2711 
2710 
3698 
2697 
2813 
260T 
2B87 
263T 
2511 
2491 
2461 
2414 
2413 
2413 
2410 
2393 
3391 
2386 
3340 
3334 
3338 
3334 
3331 
3311 
330» 
3S07 
2391 
3287 


coiututt  BuHuOis,  ira. 


17  Bridgewflter, 

iS  HamptOQ, 

19  Shuron, 

0  FlaiiiKillo, 

1  Woaton, 

2  Cheshire, 

3  CaQton, 

4  Durham, 

5  Monroe, 

GWalerbury, 

7  Hebron, 

8  Stratford 

I    TaFmnkliii, 

10  Iloacon  Fnllfl, 

.1  Brialol, 

12  Norwalk, 

::<  New  Canaan, 

14  IIuDtiDgton, 

ISCIiotop, 

16  Harwinton, 

n  MBdisou, 

iSNorfnlk 

19  Old  Saybrook, 

10  ShenQBn, 

H  MontTillo, 

12  Tomngion, 

13  Proepoct, -.. 

14  Colcheelcr, 

IBOriswold, 

mCfloaan, 

17  WindBor, 

18  Berlin, 

19  Salpm. 

II)  Plninfleld, 

11  Bolton, 

12  WoodBlock, 

13  fCast  iladdaiD, 

l4H:inlnna 

IB  •Plymouth, 

IB  Greenwich, 

n  Colebroolt. 

'3  109  Xorth  Haven, 

1  1 09  North  SConingl^,  . 

7  110  Naugnliick, -. 

1  m  Seymour, 

8  112  Mflucheiter, 

5  H3  Cnclerburj-, 

5  lUOiford, 

B  MS  Branforf, 

9  USGroton, 

1  IlllNonhCaiisan, 


n 


■^1 


Soathlnglon,  ... 
BarkhamBted,  .. 

Coventry, 

Cliester... 

EnStWindeor, ,. 

MQford,""!!^! 

Chaplin, 

Vernon, 

Cornwall, 

HaddaD), 

Derby, 

KiUinfrwortli,  .. 

Cromwell, 

UansQeld, 

Ledyari  

Hew  Britain 

Enfield, 

Eoeky  Hill, 

Thompson, 

Ashron] 

Wilton, 

Chatham, 

Waterford 

Bethel 

Columbia, 

Wan  en, 

Old  Lymo 

OlMtonbury, 

Uarlboroii(;li,  .. 

Bait  Lyme 

Stafforri 

Now  Hartlord. . 

PresloQ, 

Killingly, 

Putnam 

Sterling, 

Tollsn^ 

Burlington, 

Spmgue, 

Kent, 

Kaslford 

Willington, 

Lyme, 

Windsor  Locke,. 

VoluDlown, 

ThomoBtOQ, 


1661 
laOT 

1604 
1699 
1B9S 
1&9G 
IGSG 
I&S4 


1341 
1328 
131S 
1315 
1300 
1298 
12B3 


Included  in  Flyiooath. 
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The  Bfuue  flgurea  an  neit  given  bj  Oountiei. 
TABLE  I. — coDliiitied. 
in  wMA  tAe  Ibwu  o/tach  County  an  ammiied  according  to  Oteir  a: 
pn^trt^  la  todi  child  betueen  the  aga  ofJOar  and  tixtem 


i 

i 

TOWNS. 

i 

n 

13 
16 
20 
23 
19 
2! 
18 

24 

1 

2 

i 
1 

9 
10 
12 
13 
11 
IS 
14 
16 

19 

20 

11 
13 

16 
17 
IS 
JO 
24 
vl 

22 
23 
24 

2S 

1 

3 

4 

1 

9 
10 

Vl 

14 
15 
ll> 
17 

20 

I 
2 

4 
6 

6 
7 
& 

1? 
11 
11 

TOWNS. 

27 
28 

39 

HARTFORD  CO. 

|49es 

4617 
3373 
3030 
S021 
3973 
3808 

iTia 
aei3 

2363 
23HB 
2340 
2269 
221* 
3136 
1960 
1933 
1869 
1848 
1773 
1745 
1573 
1644 
1541 
1489 
USO 

uia 

1296 
1061 

4368 
3174 
29B9 
9676 
173: 
25f7 
2637 
S61I 
2467 
2413 
2413 
Z32B 
2321 
£318 

•2190 

2141 

WeBt  HflrtfonJ, 

South  Windsor, 

NEW  LOSBON  CO. 

East  Hartford, 

Berlin, 

North  etonington, 

IB77 

Windsor  Lo^ 

NET  HAVEN  CO. 

1283 

FAIRFIELD  CO. 

4334 

Stamford, - 

KBwFairteJd, 

North  Bran  ford, _ 

T^^\' 

10 

DMibury, 

2324 
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i 

i 

TOVTKa 

ft 

^ 

TOWN! 

^1 

13 

20 

22 
23 

I 
2 
3 

Waston, 

12260 
3306 

SlS:i 
211B 
SI18 
2108 
3090 
187  J 

1496 
U70 

3987 
3160 
3414 
33(19 
2279 
1906 
1BS9 
1833 

leei 

1607 
1328 
1316 
1316 
11  ■■9 
664 

4T67 
4184 
8364 
3160 
2814 
2731 
2696 
2697 
33)1 
2391 
2287 
2386 
2277 
21  OS 
2104 
2036 
1962 

lasi 

1871 

1787 
1766 
1604 

32 
24 
23 

1 

4 

2 
G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 
U 

16 

1 
2 

■i 
7 
6 
6 
8 
10 

U 
13 
13 

23 

2 

3 

6 
6 
7 
8 
a 

10 

u 

13 

i;! 
n 

15 

1 

3 
4 
6 

^ 

9 
10 

li 

tm7 

WiltOD, 

WINDHAilCO. 

3102 

H      7 

Woodstodc, 

(■romwtll, 

S 
B 

10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 

1 

B 
t) 
7 

U 

10 

11 
la 

13 
H 
15 

Ifi 

n 

IB 
20 
31 
33 

TOLLAND  CO 

3606 
2788 
31«2 

IR 

LITCHnELD  CO. 

•> 

6 

GoZoT... :::::::::  :: 

WlllingWn, _., 

1117 

7 

Thb  COUHTIES 

i 



A 

Morri8,...:::::::::r: 

|31U 
3931 
3669 
2448 
3403 
2326 
177S 
1699 

llSew  Haven,.... 

2  Hartford, 

3  Middlesei. 

4  Now  London,  ... 

BiFairficId, 

0  LitchSpId, 

7iWmdliHni 

$3083 

n 

Xorfolk, 

3036 

31 
19 
S3 

North  Canaan, 

S 

Tulland, 

1707 

Cornwall, 

The  State 

2613 

26X3 

*  Thomaahai  iudodad  In  FlTmouth. 


COHHaN  KBOOIB,  II 


In  Khieh  aB  the  Ibwaa  in  the  iStol*  are  arranged  according  lo  l/it  pereestage  of  fh^ 
taxable  properlg  appropriated  for  Public  Sch^'i  dtirmg  the  year  ending  Auffutt 
3\et,  1B16. 

The  basis  of  compsnooD  ia  Qie  Grand  L[Bt  completed  In  1874,  The  nioneya 
included  Id  this  compuUUoa  are  thow  received  for  school  purposes  from  Town 
Taxes,  District  Taxes,  and  VoluDtaiy  Contributions.  The  amouDt  Is  ftiven  ia 
mills  and  hundredths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar;  or  the  flgurea  ma;  be  read  bo  manj 
dollars  and  cents  on  each  thousand  doUajH. 

This  table  ia  designed  to  show  how  much  monej  was  raised  for  public  scbools 
in  each  town,  according  to  its  peaiaiarj/  dbHUy.  The  rank  of  the  towns  In  this 
Table  raaj  be  compared  with  their  rank  in  Table  I. 

For  a  statement  of  the  amount  raised  and  received  in  each  town  for  ever;  child 
enumerated,  see  Table  IIL 

In  addition  to  the  mooejs  included  iu  this  Table,  each  town  paid,  !n  proportion 
to  its  Grand  List,  its  share  of  the  amount  distributed  from  the  Stale  Treasuiy  to 
the  sereral  towns  according  to  their  respective  number  of  children  eDumeraled  in 
January,  IBIS. 


Southington, 

Chaplin, 

EestWindaor, 

Ashford, 

North  Branford,.. 

Torrington, 

Windsor, 

Danbur:?, 

Derby, 

Killingworth, 

NewHflrttonl,... 
Windsor  Lodes,  .. 

Vernon, 


T|WaIliiigford,.. 

BNorwalk, 

S.Hartland, 

0 1"  Plymouth,.-. 

IBristol, 

2  Putnam,.. 


liilluntinfrton,  .. 

16  Kiilingly, 

tSMuistleld, 

IT'Olastonbnry,.. 

lelBrookljn, 

l9JSeyiiiour 


^s 

J 

M 

% 

-& 

a 

(13.43 

13H 

-H:- 

7.38 

m 

7.27 

la 

7.10 

«'» 

6.93 

6.13 

K) 

6.08 

HK 

B,82 

38 

b.33 

34 

B.16 

j;> 

B.09 

4" 

4.S3 

4.63 

1 

4.63 

47 

^44 

ni 

4.41 

31 

4.36 

4.34 

a.'. 

4.28 

2fi 

4.2S 

i« 

4.ie 

409 

^4 

3.99 

60 

Wem  Hartfonl, 

New  Britain,... 
New  Canaan,  . . 

Meriden, 

East  Uuddam,.. 
Columbia, 

Bethel,...'."]'! 

Oxford, 

Cornwall, .. 

Bloomfleld, 

Baslon, 

Watcrbury, 

Chatham, 

Kent, 

8haron, 

Groton, 

Piainvillp,  .. .. . 

Hartford. 

Madison, 

Windliflm 

Burlin^D, 

Tolland, 

rVeston, . 

Voluntown, 

'Canterbury, 

Marlborough,  .. 
iWLUington,  .... 


3.63 
3.60 
3.4T 
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113 


49    63  N 


Bridgeport, 

Coveo&y, 

OolchoRer, 

Haddam, 

Norwich, 

61    BilBranford, 

79  6S  Cromwell, 

G6   SSBarkliainited,.. 

16   «T:at«rliiig, 

S6   es'BoItoa, 

83    69!OiBenwJch, 

3    IDiNaugatuck, 

70    Tl  Harwinton, 

81    liBerlio, 

Sll  73  Rocky  Bill,— . 
119   UButGruibj,  .. 

431  16|Gtjmbj-, 

S3    76:EaBtford, 

166    "'-      ■ 


1113    Id  Ellington, 

76  79  New  Pairfleld.  . 

73   SOChester, 

U  SI  Uanchester,  ... 

116   fl2|0iu>aan, 

166    83.8pragua, 

106    WOriBwold, 


4S|  B6  New  Haven, 

84   87Portland, 

fl3   as  New  London, ... 

la'  eaiBetiany, 

90  South  Windsor,  . 

Si  Warren, 

"■'  Woodbridgo, 

Franklin, 

Saybrook 


1S4 


74  93 
ml  94 
1U8  B6 
31  SS 
45    9? 


Falls, 

North  Stonbgton,  . 

Fairfield, 

Clinton, 

Plainfleld, 

Willon, 

QuiUotii 


ICO  100 
HOjlUl 

127  lOalstratford, 
107  104  UiddleUtwn, 

66  l05;Trumbiill,  .. 
137J10G'Ourhiini,  ... 

88il07iHebron, 

100  108',Ledy«rd,  ... 
113  109|Lebanon,... 

78  llOHumden,.,. 
14fi  111  Southbury,  . 
llOliaStaSord,  ... 

S4113iAiuloTer, 


ll4MontTllle,  ... 

llS'Salem, 

116Colebrooli,... 
lit  Winchester   . 

118  Waterford,  .. 

119  Beading, 

120  Brookfield,  .. 

131  Dnuige, 

132  Old  Lyme,... 
lasSimebury,  ... 

124Boxbury, 

laSRidgefield,... 
12S  Newtown,... 

ia7Monii, 

128  East  Lyme,.. 
laONur/olk, 

130  Avon, 

131  HamploD,  ... 
132Hiddlefl«ld,.. 

133  Woodstock, . . 

134  Stamford,  ... 

136  .Scotland, 

136  Uothlebem,  .. 

137!S.jfflBld, 

l38;WeBtbrook,., 
139  ~  "    ■ 


141  New  Milford,  ., 

142  Waahington,.. 

143aiBEhire 

144  Weston, 

146  North  Uuveo,.. 

146  Monroe, 

147 r Woodbury,  ... 
USWiiterlown,.-. 

149  Lisbon, 

l60|WBBtport, 

161iThooip6on,  ... 
162  East  Haveii,  „ 
luSBridgBwatet, ... 
154|UidmBbuiy,  .. 

166!Qoahen, 

166  Wetherefleld,  ,, 

1671  Litchfield, 

IBSBoinih,  - 

ISO'Pomfret, 

leODarien, 

16l|Woloott, , 

■""iNewiogton, 

North  Canaaii, 

IWEwiei, 

185'Milford, , 

166  Old  Saybrook,  . 
*  iThomflStoQ, 


.    t^.29 


•  lododad  In  PlfmonOL 


■TB  OOHMOK  SCHOOLS    IM. 

Th«  order  of  tiw  Towns  in  the  aeTerBl  Comities  ts  as  tollowa : 

TABLE  n— continuad. 

7h»  Tbunu  A)  each  Ootrntg  arrwngti  aeearding  to  the  peremtoigt  of  tMr  pmptrli/ 

appnpriattd  for  PvHie  Sdmola  Amng  On  year  mifinjr  Augtttt  Slit,  181B. 


it 


KiETFOED  00. 

SoothiiigtOTi, 

EaWWindaor, 

Windsor, 

Wmdior  Locks, 

Osnwn, 

Enfleld, 

East  Hartford, 

Hartland, 

Bristol, 

Farmington, 

DIastonbiiry. 

West  Hnrtford, 

New  Britain, 

BloomHeld, 

PlainviUe, 

Hartford, 

BurlinfrtOQ, 

Marlborough, 

Berlin,  _ 

RocltyHill, 

KaatGranbj, 

MaacbOBter, 

Sooth  Windsor, 

Simabi 

Boffleld, 

Wethersfleld, 

Newlngton, 

NEW  HAVEN  CO. 

North  BranfoM, 

Derby, 

WaUingford, 

UeridHn, 

Oiford, 

Waterimry, _. 

Madison, 

Branforii, 

Naugntuok, 

New  Ha»Bn, 

Belhfloy, 

Woodbridge, 


Beacon  Fails, 

Guilford. 

Hamdeii, 

Soatlibury 

Orange, 

Cheshire. 

North  Haven, 

Enat  Haven, 

Middlebury, 

Wolcott, 

Uillool, 

NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Grohm,  ^,. 

PrestoQ, 

Colchester, 

Norwich. 

Stoniagtoo, 

Spragiie, 

GriBwold, 

New  London, 

Pr*nklin,  _.__,_^_,,__, 

North  Stoniogton, 

Lebanon, 

Montrilie, 

Wsterford, 

Old  Lyme, 

Eaat  Lyme, 

Lisbon, 


FAmFIELD  CO. 


Now  Canaan, . . 

Bethel, -- 

Easlon, 

Bridgeport,  - . . 


fllKcwPnirlleld,  . 
10  Sherman, 


3.63 
S.42 
3.20 


2.63 
2.60 
2.58 
2.38 

2.29 
2.28 
2,26 
2.18 
2.14 


6.43 
4.M 
4.28 
B.9& 


couuoN  suuuuLa,  un. 


Tnimbull,  .. 

Beading, 

Brookflold,. . 
RIdgefleld,.. 
Xewtown,  .. 

Stamford, 

Weaton, 

Monroe, 

Wefftport,  .. 


=  t!      ^     4 


TINDHAlt  CO. 


Ohaplin, 

Ashiord, 

Putnam. 

KiUmgly, 

Brooklyn,  ,.. 
Windhflm,  _  _  _ 
Volunlown,.. 
Canterbury, .  . 

SterUng, 

Eaatford, 

Plain Qeld,  ... 
Ilampton,  ... 
Woodstock, . . 

Scotland, 

Thompson,  ,. 
Pomfret, 


LITCHFIELD  CO. 

Torrington, 

New  Hartford, 

"Plymouth, 

Cornwall, 

Kent, 

Sharon, 

BarkhamBtad, 

Harwintoo, 

Canaan, 

Colebrook,. 

WinchsBter, 

Hoibuty,. 

Norfolk. 

Bethlehem, ...   . . 

Salisbury, 

New  Milford, 

Waahington, 


L  Watortown, 

!  Bridgcwater, 

J  Doshea,  .. 

1  LitchQeld, 

S  i-orth  Canaan. 

S  ThomaWon, 

MIDDLESEX  CO. 

I  KiUingworth. 

1  Kaat  lladdam, 

^  ChathatQ, ... ..... 

*  Hadiiun,  - , 

5  Cromwell, 

0  Che»t«r, 

1  Portland, 

B  Soybrooli, 

9  Clinton, 

1  Uiddlctown, 

I  Durham, 

S  UidiHeliM 

J  Westbrook, 

B  OldSaybrooit, '...'. 

TOLLAKD  CO. 

I  Tomon, 

i  Monefleld, 

3  Columbia, 

i  Tollnod, 

)  Union, 

J  WUIington, 

1  CovBQtiy,  

t  Boltoo, 

)  EHington, 

0  SomorB, 

1  Hebron. 

2  Stafford, _ 

3  Andovef, 


nartford, 

i  Tolland, 

i  Windham,  .... 

Ir  FairfleliJ, 

wHavon, 

•  New  LoadoD,.. 

Litchfield, 

1  Mlddleeei,., 


*  Thonutstoa  lodnded  with 
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«TB  OOHKOH  SCHOOU    UK. 

The  order  of  Vb»  Towns  in  the  ierersl  Countiea  la  as  foHowB : 

TABLE  n— oontinued. 

n«  IbwM  in  each   Oatmly  arrangtd  aeeordtng  to  On  peraentagt  of  A«^  y)«pa>% 

appropriated /or  Public  Scioott  daring  Aa  year  ending  Augtut  3\tt,  18T(. 


HARTPOaO  00. 

1  Soothingtoo, 

2  EaatWindMr, 

a  Wlndwr, 

1  Windsor  Locka, 

e  Bnfleld, 

1  Eart  Hartford, 

8  llaTtlMid, 

B  Bristol, 

D  Farminnton, 

1  GlaHlonbury,  _ 

2  West  Hartford, 

:f  SewEHUm 

i  BlocFinfleld, 

6  Plamville, 

8  FUrtJord, 

T  Burlinirton, 

9  MBftborough, 

9  Beriin, 

0  Rocky  Hill, 

1  EastGnuilJji 

2  Granby, 

1  Mnnchester, 

1  South  WindBOT, 

5  Simshury, 

J  Saffidd,"".",""."""^"! 

8  WetheraSeld, 

B  Sewington, 

NEW"  HAVES  CO. 

1  North  Brantord, 

a  Derby, 

3  Wallingford, 

1  Seymour,..- 

B  Meriden, 

6  Prospect, 

7  Oxford, 

8  Wflterbnry, 

9  Madison, 

0  Broof ord, 

1  Naugatuok, 

a  New  Haven, 

3  Bethany, 

i  Woodbridjte, 


Beacon  Falli, 

Guilford. 

ilsmden, 

SoutJibury 

Orange, 

Cheshire, 

North  Haven, 

East  Haven, 

Uiddlebury, 

Woleott, 

Hilford,  ._ 

NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Groton, 

OoldiBflter, 

Norwich, 

Stoniogton,  .- 

SproguB, . . 

Griewold,  

New  London, 

Franklin, .. 

North  StoningtoD, 

Ledyard,  

Lebanon. 

Montvillo, 

Waterford, 

Old  Lyme, 

East  Lynjo, 

Lisbon, 

BoETah, 

FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Danbnry, 

Norwolk, 

Huntington, 

New  Canaan, 

Bethel, - 

Bridgeport, 

Greenwich, 

New  Fnirfleld, 

Shennan, 

Fairfield, 

WUion, 


8.49 
4.38 


S.6T 
S.66 
2.50 


couuuH  8(;uuoLa,  ics. 


Trumbull,  .. 

Reading, 

Droofcfieli!,-, 
RidgeOeld,-- 
Newtown.  -- 
-     ford,... 

on, 

Monroe, 

WsHtport,  .. 


WINDHAlt  CO. 


KiUinglj, 

Brooldyn, 

Windham,... 
Volonlown,-, 
Canterhuty, . . 

Sterling, 

Eastf  ord, 

Pkinfleld,  . . . 

Hampton, 

;  Woodstock, . . 


LITCHFIELD  CO. 


Torrlngton, 

Xew  Hartford,  . 

•Pljmouth, 

Cornwall, 

Kent, 

Sharon, 

BarkhaiDSted,  .  _ . 
Qorwinton, 

Colebrook, 


Kozbmy, 

iTorrto, 

Norfolk, 

Bethleliem,  ... 

Saliabury, 

New  Uilford,  . 
Waahington, . . 
Woodbury,  . 


il 


1  Wotertown, 

J  BridgewBtw, 

3  Goahan, ,,. 

1  Litchfield, 

5  North  Canaao.  ,,,,,,. 

S  TbomastoQ, 

MIDDLESEX  CO. 

1  Killingworth, 

i  Jilast  Uaddam, 

)  Cliatham, 

1  lladdfliQ, f 

S  Cromwell, 

r  Portland, '..'. 

8  Soybrook, 

9  ainWn, 

0  Middletown, 

1  DurhoDi, 

i  MiddJeileld I 

t  WoBtbrook, 

S  dldSajbrook'.IlIII'.I^ 
TOLLAND  CO. 

1  Tenioo, 

i  Mnnsflold, 

J  Columbift, 

i  ToUoDd, 

■i  Onion, 

J  Willington, 

I  Coventrj-, 

a  Bolton, 

9  EUinglon,  

B  Somert, 

I  Ilebron. 

1  SUCord, 

3  Andocer, 


Thk  COUNTIE& 


*  Tbonuistoii  Indnded  wUb 


Ilnrtford, 

1  Tolland, 

t  Windham, 

L  Pairflcld, 

)  NeB"  naven, 

f  London. .  . 

r   LitchBcId, 

I   Mlddleaei,  .... 
The  State,... 
Plrmouth. 


OOMMOK  BCEOOLB,  li 


TABLE  m. 


la  whiiA  oB  the  Tbunu  in  Ou  SUta  an  arraoQid  aeeording  to  tht  omoun*  of  mon«|r 
vhieh  tflelf  Ttport  at  mutd  a;,l  r'-e:vtd  for  Ihe  PiMie  Sehoola/nm  flll  nmremfirt 
tach  dhai  mumemted ;  not  iaduding  money  far  nas  school  hoMet. 
The  money  raieed  for  building  new  school  boiuca  ts  not  Included  in  tli«ae  oom- 

putatJoas,  bocauM  it  L«  for  a fi;.L-(i.il  ^anl  o..' ...it ion;. I  ol.j.'v.-t,     Tbo  Iwcnly-four  towmi 

in  whi.li  JultUiu>n;il  iiui.j,-y  v.ms  r^a-.-il  i..r  that  object  are  d._■^;;.■lR■d  liy  u  *. 

CS~  See  page  220,  also  nolo  on  page  231.     Table  II,  on  the  preTioul  pages, 

■howH  how  much  each  town  raised  in  proportion  to  iU  pecuniary  ability. 


I'llarttord, 

2  Fanuingtcn, 

3  Clinton,  - 

i  Canton, 

B  Wallingford 

6  "New  Haven,  ... 

7  'East  Windaor,  . 
SWolcott, 

9  Brooklyn, 

ODerby, 

I  BastoD, ■ 

2 'Wert  Hartford,. 
.3  KillinKWorth,  ... 

jSorwalk, 

S  Middlolown, 

oWoodhridgo, 

.1  "Torrinpton, 

aHarthiul, 

3  Now  London,  . . , 

10  South  Windsor,  . 
!1  *Eaflt  Hartford,  . 

;  2  Bethlehem, 

!3  ■Norwich, • 

!4  Huntington, 

!o  Scotland, 

:b  "Danbury, 

•-I  Windham, 

iSEartGranby, 

19  Ellington, 

10  'Walerbury, 

II  Sharon, 

laBcthaiiy, 

13  t  Plymouth, 

liWatertown, 

Ij  •Meriden, 

IGQuillord, 

n  ■StoniDgton, 

18  •Bristol, 

IflSaybrook, 

10  Vernon, 

11  Bridgeport, 

I'iOiIord, 

f  Indudlngt 


it 

i 

i 

(16.56 

33 

*3 

!6.<li 

:n' 

44 

IB.  27 

fin 

45 

11.39 

V 

46 

14.4S 

fin 

41 

14.11 

fl!- 

4n 

13.88 

]<:i 

4H 

13.25 

13.98 

a? 

50 
51 

12.S8 
18.86 

48 

;.?■ 

12.78 

H," 

fil 

12.09 
11.60 

ia.s9 

103 
31 

3a 

55 
56 

13  4U 

Ai 

fiH 

12.45 

U.ii 
12.3U 
12.30 

40 
89 
38 
fi? 

B9 
60 
61 
fi2 

12.20 

m 

fi,i 

12.19 
12.11 
12.10 
13.03 
11.93 
11.7fl 
11.78 
U.C9 
ll.GC 
ll.M 
11.C3 
11.47 
11.39 
11.33 
11.33 
11.24 

e:i 

65 
37 
127 
B 
SB 
82 
70 
7! 
76 
84 
SO 

G9 

108 
44 

61 
G5 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
7(' 

11.10 
11.11 

11. OB 
11.03 

11.01 

121 
47 

81 

102 1  84| 

Wlndaor, 

M  adiaon, 

Somera, 

Prospect, 

•BlooLuQeld, 

New  Hartforil, 

WinchMtor, 

Franklin, 

SewFairflold, 

Andover, 

Lebanon, 

Mansfield, 

Seymour, 

WetbetsGeld, 

WeBlbrook 

Fairfleld,., 

'North  Brfldford,.. 

Chatham, 

BrookQeid, 

Eoading, 

IlarwiDlon, 

Colchester, 

Rldgefleld, 

Bolton, 

Simahuty, 

"PlainviUe, 

Cant«rbnry, __ 

New  Britain, 

Groton, 

Waehiiigton, 

Berlin. 

CoTantTTT 

Oorowail, 

Uarlborough, 

Durham,  , 

Roibury, 

Orange,  - 

EaBtHaddam, 

Hebron. 

QlaBlonbury, 

[•Ashford. 


)  iww  town  ot  nmnuKA. 


coMuo:;  SCHOOLS,  un. 


SSUarkb 

SSLisboD, 

STJAtod, 

sa, Union, 

89|Trumbull,  .. 
90,Colucibia,  .. 
9l,Southbui7,  - 


93|Portland, 

94  Sherman, 

95;Middlefleld, 

96'Beacoa  FkUs, 

91INortb  Btonington,  . 

dgJHaddam, 

SG.Oreenwich, 

DOOHnen, 

01  BeUiel, 

03  Hamden, 

03  Branford, 

04  ■Soutbington, I      B,G4 

OSNewMUford, 

06  Putnam,... 

07Qriawold, 

08  Stratford, 

109|Wiiideor  Looks, 

I  •Stamforf^ 

1112  Woodbury, 

ilUTIampton, 

llS|*NeTr  Canaan, 

lieNaogatnck, 

117MontTiU9, 

118  Tolland, 

119  Kent, 

120  Goshen, 

121  Salem, 

122Poinfret, 

123  Colebrook, 

124  Norfolk, 

■26  Cheater, 

26'WoodBtock 


105 

Note.— To  preparing  this  table  the  dedgn  baa  been  to  omit  all  monayB  raittd 
for  new  school  houaes.  The  amoniita  expended  for  that  object  are  given  on  page 
S20.  But  in  aerera!  towns  the  amount  excluded  In  these  oalcolations  differs  from 
the  amount  there  given.  These  d^fferoQcesareaafollows:  InEaiiford,  $4B,343.00 
excluded,  instead  of  (23.651.85.  In  Bloomfleld,  4l,3C0  eiclude4  In  East  Wind- 
sor, $2,600,  instead  of  |1 2,0110.  In  Soutbin^n,  (33,465,  loetead  of  (7,000.  In 
Windsor,  |t,40D,  instead  of  (12.000.  In  Uertdeo,  (A.OOO,  instead  of  (15,000. 
In  Stoniogton,  (t.053.0T,  instead  of  (15,000.  Id  I>anbui7,  (14,000,  instead  of 
(3,690.11.  In  Killinglj,  (1,500,  instead  of  (1,500.  In  Plainfleld,  ^,367,63  fn- 
stead  of  (6.26T.11.  In  Torrington,  (5,389.24,  instead  of  (11,137.71.  In  Hebron, 
nothing  excluded. 

f  New  town,  iadoded  in  Pljmontb. 


880  coioioir  bohocoa  urn. 

The  order  of  the  Towna  in  e«oh  Coimty  is  given  below. 

TABLE  III.— eonliauei 
Hit  IbuBi*  intaeh  County  arranged  accordiug  to  Oiranurunii^taoney  which  Oiei/r^xtrl 

ai  raited  and  TKeiredfor  J'ubl.'c  .SVAouk  from  all  fuvrceMjor  auA  chad  ennmeraled. 

Money  for  new  slIiooI  houses  is  not  included.    The  towns  in  whicli  additional 
money  was  TaiBod  for  that  purpoie  are  designed  by  *  •. 

C^  See  page  2J0,  also  now  (jupaFeS31. 


HARTFORD  00. 

1  •Hartford, 

2  FaimingtOD, 

J  Canton, 

i  •East  Windsor, 

5  'Weat  Hartford, 

B  Hattland, 

I  Sonth  Windsor, 

B  'East  Hartfotd, 

»  EaBtOmnbj, 

a  •Bristol, • 

1  Enfield, 

2  •Windsor, 

J  *BloDmQeid, 

1  Wethenfield, 

5  Simsbury, 

S  •Plainville, 

1  Kew  Britata, 

8  Bm-lin, 

9  Marlborougli, 

B  tilaatonbury,, 

2  .Suffleld, ■ 

3  *3outhiagton, 

i  Windsor  Looks, 

5  Uanohester, 

5  Burlington,. 

7  Rofiy  Uni, 

9  Grfmby, 

D  Xewington, 

SEW  HAVEN  CO. 

1  Wallingford, 

a  *KewlIaT«o, 

H  Wolcott, 

i  IJerbr, ■ 

6  Woodbridge, 

S  •Watorbiuj-, 

7  Bethany,- 

B  •Heriden, 

e  Gnilford, 

0  Oxford, 

1  yadiwn, 

2  Prospect, ■ 

3  Pepnour, 

I  *North  Bronfotd, 


14.48 
14.11 
13.29 


Orange, 

Bouthbury, 

lleacon  Falis, 

Uamdeo, 

Uranford, 

Kaugntuck, 

East  Haven,  . 

Cheshire, 

SlirldJebury. 

North  Haven, 

UiUord, 

W  LONIWN  CO. 

Sew  London, -.. 

''Norwich, 

'SlonioglOD, 

Franldin, 

LobHdOn, 

Colchester, 

GrotoQ, 

Lisbon, 

North  Stonington, 

Qriswold, 

UOQttillO, 

Salem, 

Ledjnrd, 

Waterford, 

EaMi  Lynto, 

Old  Lyrne, 

Spraguo, 

Bozrah, 

FAIRFIELD  CO. 
Easton, 

Huntington, 

'Danbury, — 

Bridgeport, 

New  Fairfield,..- 

Fairfield, 

Brookfleld. 

Reading, 

Ridt-olicld 

Trumbull,  


(9.39 

9.06 
S.84. 


12.8S 
12. SO 
11.10 
1t.S9 
11.03 
10.41 
10.16 
B.9T 
9.93 
S.13 
S.IS 

e.OJ 


COUHOK  SCHOOLS,  t 


Greeowich, 

BM>^,'".'.'.''".'.'." 

Stratford, 

•SUmtord, 

•New  Canaan, 

Monroo, 

WesWn 

Weslport,    

Wilton, 

SewtowB, 

-WINDHAM  CO. 


n'iadham, 

Canlerbury, . . 
"AHhforf,  ... 

Putnam, 

tIamitUia,  ... 

PoEniret, 

WoodHtoek,.. 
•Kimngly,... 

Sterling, 

BBettorf, 


'PlalnflBld, 

Volnntomi, 

Thompaon, 

LITOnFIELD  CO. 

'Torrington, 

Bpthlohem, 

Sharon, 

frijTnouth, 

IVatertown, 

S'ow  Hartford, 

|WiiicheBt«r, 

Enrwinton, 

j  WftahinKtOQ, 

Curawull, 

Roxhury, 

Barkbamsted, 

NowMilford, 

Giuiaan, 

Woodbury, 

Kent, 

GoBhen... 

Colebrook, 

Norfolk. 


litchfleld, 

Wnrren, -. 

idgowBter, 

"ftaluiburyi 

Xorlh  Canaan, , 

TboiDaston, 

UIDDIiESKX  CO. 


n 


e.es 

S.18 

♦ 


New  Haven, 

Folrfleid,  j  10. 

■  New  London, 10. 

MiddleBBi, 10. 

■  Litchfleld, I  8.83     1 

'    Tolland, !  10,16      ] 

_  Windham, !  9.2G     ! 

~Tho  Stale _~_  "jTi^B-iii 


12.43 
10.83 

10.4S 
10.3D 


f  Tbsni 


r  town  ot  Thomaeton  i«  Induded  with  FlTmontk. 
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comuN  BCaooLB.  int. 


TABLE  rr 

Jh  vhiA  oJI  ilte  Tbtnu  in  tie  Slate  an  arranged  aeeordmg  to  tha  pereaUagt  of  fiMr 

dtSdrm  <eko  attended  the  PvbUe  Sdiooti   during  K/me  pari  of  9ie  \ear  endinf 

Augtul^ltl,  1815. 

Thia  Table  U  formed  by  comparlsg  the  whole  number  of  differtat  scholars  reg- 
{■taredin  eachtownvlth  the  number  of  chiliilreaQnumerated  in  Januarj,  IBT5; — 
L  e.,  the  Qumbera  in  column  IS  vlth  thoM  in  column  8  In  the  statistical  tables  of 
tbo  aeveral  Counties,  pages  302-211.  The  ver^  largo  percenlago  in  eome  towns 
reaults  from  one  or  more  of  the  foUowing  causes :  1.  The  sttandance  of  scholars 
orer  16  jeara  of  age.  2.  The  attendance  of  those  under  4  jeara  of  age.  3.  The 
attendance  of  those  residing  in  adjoining  towns.  4.  The  mnoval  of  famnj^n 
with  children  into  a  town  after  the  enumeration  has  been  made. 

In  preparing  this  Table,  those  chiloren  who  attended  other  sdiools  than  the 
Pablio  Schools  are  not  reckoned  smmg  attendants.  In  some  towns  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  are  in  privale  stJioola,  as  wiQ  be  eeea  by  column  13  in  tha 
tables  above  mentioned. 


5 

lO 

1 

TOWNS. 

■ 

II 
^1 

1 

1 

fi 

6 
T 

10 
11 
12 
13 

IS 

le 
n 

IB 

19 

ao 

21 
12 

23 
34 

25 
26 
27 
23 
29 

31 

32 
33 
34 

122.4 

132.2 
118.8 
118.4 
1IB.2 
117.0 
114.1 
113.8 
113.6 
113.0 
113.3 
112.3 

ui.f 

111.4 
111.3 
IIO.G 

110.0 
109.3 
108,  T 
108.C 
108.fi 
108.3 
108.3 
10S.S 

loe.E 

10S.3 
105.9 
105.6 
10S.4 
105.0 
104.9 

6 

KilU^^orth, 

14 

10 

Sew  Fairfield 

North  StooingtoQ, 

63 

11 

East  Granby, 

61 

Wastbrook, 

Colebrook, 

Chester, 

TiJlflnd, 

Madison, 

Lebanon, 

Woodatock, 

ShermBD, 

Barlington, 

Oxford, 

MontTiUe, 

Williogton, 

MansBeld, _. 

Cbathuo, 

Prospert, 

West  Hartford,  .. 

[UrUtol, 

East  Haddam, 

Sharon, 

Ellington, ....... 

Coventry,. 

Columbia, 

Simabury, 

Waliinpford, 

Brookfleld, 

t  Canton, 

}  Monroe, 

Old  Lyme, 

Newtown, 

North  Bnintord,  . 

Pliiinvillc, 

Eocky  Hill, 

Cornwall, 

ItTnion, 

iHootiugton. 


<I01IM0N  BCHOOIA  un. 


Portland,  ... 
Naupatuck,  . 
Hodding, 


TorringtoL, 

Bethel, 

Bninford, 

Washington,  -_ 
BorklmiQated. . . 

Kent, 

Soniera, 

Southbuiy, 

Lisbon, 


M'(K.>dbU 

tlmmlldil, 

'olchealor, 

WoatOQ, 

Crouiwi'll 

Slmtford, 

Groton, 

Veroon, 

New  Miiforil^ . . 

"Plymouth, 

•'en  Ciuuton, .  . 

Waterford, 

Suffleld, 

""  irlborough,,. 

Caniuia, 

Chaahire, 

Bferliog, 

East  Ljme, 

WetherBflald,.. 


TOld... 


JDbj,   . 


Lit^hllBld, 

Farmington, . . 

Derby, 

Stafford, 

Hsybrook, 

Wilton, 

Southlugloa,  . 


91.832 
Sl-Sl) 

ei.6  u' 


Eaat  Windsor,  _ 

Waterbnij, 

Bozruh, 

SloningtOD, 

Qlaatonbury,  .. 
Uiddlebury,  _  . . 

Norwalk, 

Haddom, 

£ast  Uartford,.. 

Middleiown, 

Xew  London,... 

UaneheBtor, 

Beacon  Falls,.., 
North  riaven,... 
Bridgeport, 

Windsor  Lorfra,, 

Killinglj-, 

Sow  Britain,  _  _ , 
South  ll'Iiidgor,. 

Orongo, 

N^ewington, 

ritttoden, 

rrumbnll, 

Sorwiih, 

Danbury, 

Voluntown, 

North  Cooaan,-. 

'Fairflcld, 

Durham, 

Now  Haven, 

Meriden, 

Winchester 

Greenwich, 

New  Hartford,  , 

Hartford, 

Weatport, 

Enfield,   

Brooklyn, 

Plaiafield, 

Stamford, 

Thompson, 

OldSaybrook,  .. 

Milford, 

Sprague, 

Putnam, 

Thomaslon, 


II 


"  The  new  town  of  ThomMtoQ  U  Included  with  Plymonth. 


The  order  ot  the  Towns  in  sacli  Count;  is  oeit  giren. 

TABLE  IV— toiitinuod. 

Hu  Jbwns  ID  each  Ci>unlji  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  Dieir  chitdnn  wko 

attended  iW^  SAoolt  daring  tomepart  of  Ote  year  ending  August  'Mat,  IBTS. 


NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Sakm, 

Nortli  StoDingtoD, 

Franklin, 

Ledyard, 

Lebanon, — 

Uontville, 

Old  Lyme, 

'olchcgter, 

Pnwlon,  .  - 

Grotoo, 

Waterford, 

BMt  Iiyma, _ 

Griswold, 

Boirah. 

3tODmgt«li, 

New  London, 

""      Wi<i, --- 

Spraguo, ' 

FAIfiFIELD  CO. 


_9aeid,... 

Sherman, 

Brooktield,..- 

Uonroe, 

Newtown,  , ,  - 
Huntington, . . 

Reading, 

Bethel, 


CCUllIOH  BCHOOLB,  ins. 


Weston, 

Stratford, 

Netr  Canaitii, 

Waton, 

Norwalk, 

Dnrien, 

Uridirepor^ 

Tnimbnll, 

Danbury, 

FMfleld. 

Greentriph, 

Weatport, 

■WINDHAM  CO. 

Eflfltford, 

iBDiplon, 

Scotlund, , 

AsUord, ., 

Chapiio, 

Canterhury, 

Pomtret, 

indhum, 

WoodHtoclt, 

Sterling, 

KiUinRly, 

Volunlown, 

Brooklyn, 

Plainfleld. 

Thompson, .  , 

Putnajo, , 

LITCHFIELD  CO. 

Rnibury, 

HarwLaton, 

WMertown, 

WBiren,. 


Colebrook, 

Shnron, 

Cornwall, 

Goshen, 

Torrinffton,  ,, . 
WaHhiogUm,  .. 
fiarkliam«led,  . 

Kent, 

BridgDintter,  .. 

Woodbury, 

NewMilford... 
Plj-mouth, 


I  Salisbury, 

a  Litchfield, 

i  North  CuDMS,. . 
i  WinchBBtor,  „.. 
}  NewBarttord,.. 
S  Tlumaaton, 

MIDDLESEX 

1  CUnton, 

2  EiUia^^oTLh, 

3  WpBtbrook, 

1  Cheslcr, 

S  Chatham, 

3  £ast  Haddom,.. 

r  Portland, 

B  CromweU, 

Middleaeli'--."- 

Saybrook, 

Haddam, 

Middletown, 

Old  Saybrook,  . . 


IS 


TOLLAKD  CO. 

Hebron, , 

Bolton, 

Andover, 

4JToUand, 

6  iWilUngton, 

6  ManBfleld 

T  Ellington, 

8  Coventry, 

9  Columbia, 

.0  Union, 

1  Soioeni,.. 


Venion,  .. 

Stsilord,.. 


■  OOUHTIES. 


"Then 


Tolland, 

LitchBeld, 

Uiddleaex, 

New  London, . . 

Fmrfield, 

Hartfonl, 

New  Haven, 

Wlndliam, 

The  State,.., 
la  Indndad  in  IlTiiioiitlL 


coiouHi  8CH00U,  um. 


123  S 


namden, ,- 

Nonh  Stonlngtoii, 

Stratford, 

Bolton, 

West  Hartfonl, 

W*terbury,  

Coventry, 

Stamford, 

Old  Lyme, 

I^buDon,  - 

Morth  llaven, 

Durham, ,.. 

lIobroQ, 

QroWn, 

J  CorawaU, 

j  Soymoar, 

Plainfleld, 

Norfolk, 

New  Hartford, 

LltcMeld, 

Dranf ord, 

Woodstock, 

Qranby, 

Thaplia, 

Bridgowator, 

iColobrook, 

East  Lyme, 

Cheshire, 

IHddlefloId, 

jWoodbridp), 

Inarwintoo, 

North  Canasu, 

Norwiilk, .,- 

^■a,'hmMon, 

Wallinglord, 

Poiotrot, 

I  Woodbury, 

Sterling, 

Orford,_ 

Westport, - 

Canaan, 

BrookQeld, 

MancbeBtor, 

North  Branford, 

KidgeHeld, 

*  The  imr  town  of 


Old  Saybrook,  . 

Beacon  Falls,  _ . 
New  Fairfield, , 

Newtown, 

Fairfield, 

Waton, 

Southbuiy. 

Monroe, 

Koibury, 

Bethel, 

Saliabury, 

Waterford. 

ToluntowQ,  .  _  _ 

lea'Andovcr, 

153  Naugntuck, 

161'Iteadlng 

156|liethany 

ISSSh&ron,- 

IGlEaston, 

168  Trumbull, 


New  Milford. . . 
Greenwich, 

New  CL^^," 

Hpwgue, 

Kent, 

TbomsBlon,  ... 


The  COUNTIKS. 


New  llaren, J7I. 

Hartford, |13. 

Tolland,  73. 

Sew  London, 12. 

Middlesci, 70. 

Windimm, 73. 

Ulchflcld. 6T. 

Fairfleld, 70. 


The  Stato, 71.76.73.10 

U  Inolnded  with  Plymonth. 


968  COUHOK  MIHOOLS,  U*. 

In  tha  wrarol  CoonUa*  ths  Towoa  rank  m  toUows ; 

TABLE  T. — continued. 

n«  TbwM  tj  earh  Ciunlg  arraagtd  oiocording  to  their  peraiOagt  of  "  average  attend- 

anca  ta  wiahr,"  c*  o»tnpared  miih  their  number  '■  rejfitlered  in  winfer," 


HAETFOBD  CO. 

1  Canton. 

3  SulBcld, 

5  Marlborough,.. 

B   Eartlnnd,  , 

6  Enfield, 

7  WtodBorLocka, 

S  South  Windsor, 

9  WotLcraflold, 

0  East  Hartford,. 

1  Glartonbury, 

3  Hartford, 

3  Windsor, ., 

i  Berlin, 

S  Sew  Britain, —   , 

0  Plainvillo, 

J  Bloomfleld, 

B  Burlinpton, 

8  Simahury, _ 

0  Bristol, 

1  Farmioglon, 

2  NewingtOQ,  .- 

3  Hockyllil], 

.    24 'Southington, 

i    25  ;Eaat  Windsor, 

I    26|Eaat  Granby, 

27  West  Hartford, 

<    Sa'Graoby, 

'    29  Uimcbegter, 

NEW  HATES'  CO. 


3  Wolcott, 

t  Derbv, 

S  Qaillord, 

G  Orange, 

I  East  HBTen,.. 

B  MudisoD, 

9  iMiddlBbuiy, .. 

■    10  IProapoct, 

I    11  Uilford, 

1    la  Hamden, 

13  jWaterbuiy,  .. 


J 

s 

S 

11 

V4 

fidT 

21 

RAfl 

ill 

fiO.3 

7a.H 

7H-1 

13 

1H3 

SO 

19 

77  3 

u 

77'> 

mo 

7SS 

7B4 

IJia 

74  0 

U.n 

tin 

74  ft 

7T7 

73..q 

7r  H 

714 

fl 

71,4 

1H 

714 

71  3 

70.7 

14 

fiB.fi 

V\ 

04.5 

in 

19 

ao 

M.* 

7KH 

7flS 

74  fi 

74,  K 

a 

74,r. 

v» 

74  1 

n 

73  R 

4 

73  ft 

72,4 

a;< 

7'i  1 

IM 

71. a 
70.0 

1 

1  ^orth  Hftveo, 

J  Seymour, 

i  Branford, 

I  Ciieshlre, 

i  Woodbridgo, 

S  Wallingford, 

»  Oxford, 

1  North  Branford, -. 

1  Boooon  FbUb, 

)  Southbury, 

1  Naugaluck,  

NEW  LONDON  CO. 

1  New  London, 

2  Nonrlch, 

i  Colchester, 

4  MontviUe, 

5  PrBOklin, 

6  Preston, 

7  Ledyard 

B  Qriswold, 

0  StoniogtOQ, 

1  North  l^tonington, 

a  OldLjmo, 

3  Lisbon, 

4  Lebanon, 

5  Groton, 

fl  East  Lyme, 

7  Salem, 

a  Waterford, 

9  Borrah, ... 

0  'Spraguo, - 

PAIEFIBLD  CO, 

1  iBridgoport, 

2  Dunbury, 

3  IWoaton, 

4  Stratford, 

6|3taniford, 

6  iNorwalk, 

7.WeHtport, 

B  Brookfleld, 

6  iRidgefleld, 

O'Daiien, 


.  70.a 

.  69.a 

.  C3.1 

.  G8.3 

.  r.7.9 

.  6J.I 

.  85.0 

.  63.3 


.  73.9 
-  71.3 
.  70.9 
.  70.11 
.  07.4 
.  64.9 


COMUON  BCBOOLS.  II 


New  Fairfield, 

Fairfleld,..""!."!!" 

Willon, 

Monroe, 

Bethel, 

Reading, 

TnunbuU^ 

Huntington, 

ShenoBD, 

Greenwich, 

New  CaoBao, 

WINDHAM  CO. 


Aahtord, 

1  lampton, 

Windham, 

Sootland, 

Easlford, 

KiUingly, 

Brooklyn, ... 

ThompBon, 

OantBrbniy, 

PWnfleld, 

WoodMock, 

Chnplin, 

Pointret,.- 

Sterling, 

Toluntown, 

LITCHFIELD  CM. 


♦Plymouth,  . 
Winchester, . 


Torrfiighn, 

Watertown, 

Barkhamsted,  .. 

Cornwall, 

NoribUt, 

yew  Hartford,.. 

Litchfield, 

Bridgewalor,  ... 


*  The  new  towa  of 


i  Colebrooh, 

D  Harwinton, 

a  North  Cuaaan, . . 
T  WflBhinglvD,  ... 

8  Woodbury, 

9  CaDoan, 

0  Roibury, 

1  Salisbury, 

ji  Sharon, 

3  NewMilford,... 

1  Warren, 

B  Kent, 

a  Thomaelon, 


UIDDLESEX  00. 

I  Clinton, 

i  Hilling  worth  I 

}  Weatbrook.  ...  

i  Saybrook, 

J  Haddflm, ,._._... 

i  Middletown, 

^  Chaih.im, 

i  East  lladdam, 

i  Portland 

0  Cromwell, 

1  Chester, 

1  Durham, 

I  Uiddlefleld,  __ 

I  Easei, 

5  Old  Saybrook, 


1  Somers, 

3  Vamon, 

3  Oolumbift, 

4  Willington,  

G  Ellington, 

6  Manafleld, 

^  Btaffoird, 

8  Union, 

B  Tolland, 

0  BoltOD, 

1  Coventry, 

2  Hebron, 

3  Andover, 

is  included  with  PlTmoutL 


^'*  COXKOX  KHOOM,  n 

TAJ3LB  TL 
Jit  vhieh  ail  tht  Jbmra  it 

"  aeeragt  atltndanee  in  i 

This  Table  is  dsslgned  to  iliow  what  proportion  of  children  In  each  town  trera 
pTsaeat,  on  the  averam,  In  the  Public  SchooU,  during  the  winter  of  1874~T6.  It 
ia  formed  by  oomparing  the  DumbeTa  Id  oolnnui  8  with  thoae  in  oolumn  16,  in  th« 
ctatUtieal  tables  of  the  aereral  Comitiea,  on  pages  203-317. 


Clinton, 

Uartland, 

Scotland,  .- 

EiUingworth, 

Hampton, 

Conlerbuty, 

Eastford, 

Canton, 

Anhlord, 

Wolcott, 

llarwinlon, 

Madison, 

Franklin,  - - 

Woodstoclc, 

North  SWningWa, , . 

iColumbia, 

'Bloomfleld, 

Toiland,  - 

Woodbridge. 

Watortown, 

ChathoiD, 

WOBtbrook, 

llockyHill, 


!9  Hebron,  . . 

10  Salem, 

1 1  MimsOeld, , 


14  UontvUle, 

15  Bethany, 

16  Kast  Iladdom, .. 

ITGuiUord, , 

laPlainTiUe, 

19  Simsbury, 

10  Roiburf, , 

11  Pomfret, 

IS'Saybrook, 

l3iTorriuston, 

l4'Xew  FairUcld,  . 
LSNew  Loudon,... 


4fi  Lebanon,  

niWillmg;lon, 

4.S  Burlington, 

49  •Plymouth, 

60  Preaton, 

SllEast  Granby, ... 

62|ColcheBter, 

63  South  WindBor,.. 


6.(|.N-e, 


IUt 


66lProgpcct, 

5BJWest  Hurtford,.. 


^Norfolk,.. 

fiS'WiDdiiam, !  BS.9 

BHlEaston, _ '  BB.7 

GO  GlBBtoobwj, 5a.fi 

61  Windsor, S8.5 

62  Barkbamsted, , 6il.2 

ealBolton, |li8.1 

e*  Wulliugford, '  EB.l 

65  Coventry, '  58.0 

euCromwell, _.  6T.9 

67  Windsor  Locks, '  57.8 

68PDrtUnd, 67.6 

68  EastWindaor, 67.5 

lolRidgefleld, 67.4 

7l|Woodbury, 67.2 

12, East  Hartford, 51.0 

73  Marlborough, 67.0 

lijOtford, 56.7 

75]LiBbon, 6&6 

ISOldLyma, 6G.4 

77iNDrthBranfQrd, 156.3 

7s|Wethorafleld, 156.3 

78  BridgewBter, 56.1 

SuBranford, 6S.I 

ai'VemoD, 66.0 

82  Derby I  66.9 

83  Chester, 66.9 

BilBrookfleld, 66,5 

85  Bridgeport, I  66,4 

88  Weslon. iS6.4 

87lHadduni, I  56.2 

88  Middlebury, 50.1 

88  Kast  LjTne, 65.0 

gO^StrBttord, 164.9 


ooinios  acHOOLB.  urn. 


0  101 


H  Groton, 

12  Norwich,  .. 

1,1  Bristol, 

II  Colebrook,  . 

16  Berlin, 

»7  Bethel, 

18  Anilover,  .. 
igSlonington,. 


Sejm. 


116 
109 

138[130 
12D.13I 
14T'132 
90  133 
140  134 


Soulhiagtoo,  .. 

Cornwall, 

Norwalk, 

Danburj, 

Chaplin, 

UiddJcfleld,  ... 

Ellington, 

Monroe, 

Nev  Siitaio,  .. 

Fartnington, 

Washington,  .. 

UtcMaVi 

NewlowTi, 

WinehoBter,  ... 

.uStoffoni, 

IslBeacun  Palln... 

120  Norih  Haven,  . 

lai  Cheahire, 

laSGranby, 

133  Reading, 

124  (CastUsTen,... 

126  Durtiam, 

136  Munden, 

13J  Meriden,- 

1!8  KiUinglj, 

1 29,Gtiswold, 

MancheslJ^r, 

Wftterford, 

Sherman, 

!lewlngton, 

Eafleld,- 

Middletowu, 

Waterhury, 


Hartford, 

Soulhbury, 

Sharon, 

Salisbury, 

Steriing, 

Huntington, 

Nortb  Canaan,.. 

iNaugatuck, 

8U6WilloD, 

1  147  Darien,  . 

3  148JFwrtieii!, 

f  149|KewOauaan,... 

iOBrooklTn, 

ilNewMUford,... 

iSfiozrah, 

iaTrmnbull, 

i4Kent, 

iBMUford, 

iBNeirUartrord... 

n  Stamford. 

i8  VolimtowTi, 

'9  Thompson, 

10  Plainfleld. 

il  Warren, 

)2  Old  Sajbrook,  . . 

1  lesGreenwieh, 

t  lejjWestport, 

e  irtSSpr^ue, 

a'lee'Palnain, 

'167  ThomHaton.  . 


ThbCOONTIES. 


ToHand. 

Middlesei,  .... 

iT  London, . . 

Hartford, 

Litchfleld,..   .. 

Fairfleld, 

Windham, 


The  State, B  3.50  53.89 

U  inbliulad  m  Pljmouth. 


On  COMHON  GCHOOU,  !«». 

The  uraagement  of  Um  same  figures  b;  Comities  appears  below. 

TABLR  VI— eoDliniied. 

The  Ibmi*  ui  auA  Oomdy  arra7>ged  according  lo  iheir  percaitage  of  "  average  attettd- 

anee  in  winter,"  at  compand  vrith  their  numter  '*  eTomteraied." 


HAaTFORD  CO. 

1  HflTtl»t^'1 

3  CantoD, 

i  BloomfleU, 

B  EockjHDl, 

5  SuiBeld, 

1  PUinvUle, 

B  Simsbury, 

9  Borlington, 

0  EttBtQranbj, 

1  South  Windsor, 

a  West  Harlford, 

3  Qlaatonbury.  ,. 

4  Winiisor, 

6  WindBor  Locks, 

6  East  Windsor, 

1  East  Hartford 

g  Marlborough, 

9  Wellioraflold, 

0  Bristol, 

1  Berlin, 

2  SouthingtOQ, 

3  New  Britain, 

1  Farmington, 

IS  Graoby, 

5  Uanchester, 

T  Newinglon, 

i  Enfleld, 

3  Hartford, , 

NEW  HATEN  00. 

1  Woloolt, 

i  MadisoD, 

i  Woodbridge, 

t  Bethaoy, , 

E  Guilford, 

3  New  HaTeti, 

I  Prospect, 

S  WaUingford, 

9  Ozford 

S  Nortli  Branfurd, 

I  Branford, 

1  Derby, . 

S  ICddlBbiify, 


^ 

s 

S 

n. 

s 
Ifl 

n 

7«.B 
71.6 

70.8 

6i7 

6i.fl 

si.e 
m.s 

60.4 
69.9 
fiflO 

13 

2a 

21 
18 
19 

e 
36 

r>H(i 

'> 

61  fl 

5 

67  6 

a 

67(1 

3 

67.0 

66  3 

4 

64  7 

141 

M(t 

iH 

h:(fi 

Ift 

1A 

61  B 

11 

JilIT 

11 

4Hn 

i:i 

4wn 

H 

A 

U 

iS 

■Jfl 

Gfl.R 

tnn 

(16  fl 

fi^ri 

6 

61, H 

ft 

69,1 

1 

61*  1 

H 

6H1 

:-t 

?i 

6ft,3 

n 

6IM 

4 

6ft  » 

V 

65.1 

7 

I  Seymour, 

1  Orange, 

:  Beacon  >'allg, .. 

.'  Nortli  Haven,  . 

i  Cheshire, 

)  EartHarcD,... 

)  Hamden, 

.  Meriden, 

!  Waletbury, 

t  Soutlibury, 

I  KHUestiick,  ... 

;  Uilfoid, 

NEW  LONDOK  CO. 

Ledynrd, 

!  FninkUn, , 

)  Nortb  StouiDgioo,. 


S  Mot 

Mew  Loadop, 

LebaDon, 

Prest.in, 

I  ColcliCBler, 

I  Lisbon, 

OWLyuiB 

East  Lyme,  ,._ 

1  Groton. 

Norwidi, 

1  Slonlngton, 

r  Griswoli 

;  Waterford, 

I  BoKrah. - 

1  Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD  CO. 

New  Fairfield, 

Blaston, 

iRldgefleld. 

1  Brookfleld, 

I  Bridgeport, 

i  Weslon, 

'.  Stratford, 

I  Bethel. 

I  Norwalk, 

>  Daabur;, 


,  64.3 

.  B2.9 

.  60.6 

.  60.8 


,  60.S 

.  68.7 

-  6T.4 

.  ec.6 

.  66.4 

.  G6.4 

.  64.9 

.  64.0 

.  63.3 

.  63.2 


s  s 


Monroe, 

NewIowD, 

Reading 

Sheraiftn, 

QuntiDgtaD, .. 

Wilton, 

Darfen, 

Fairfield, 

Sew  Canaan, . 

Tnuabnll, 

Stararord, 

Greenwich, 

Weetport, 


WINDHAM  CO. 


Sootlaod 

Hampton, 

CaDtorbury,  . 

EHitfonl, 

Aabrord. 


Pomfret, 

KlUinglj,"-". 

Sterling, 

Brooklyn,  . . . 
Volantoirn,.. 
riioinpsoD,  ., 
Plainflcld,... 


LITCHFIELD  CO. 


Sarnlntoa, . . 
Watertown,  _ 

Bethlehem, 

Roibury, 

ToningtOQ,.. 
'Plymouth,., 
N'orToUt,  . 


Woodbury, . 


'"■nil, 

WaabinKlon, 

Litchflel(],_ 

WincheBter, 

CaBaaa, 

Sharon, 

Soliflbury, 

North  Canaan, 

SewMilTonl, 

Kent, 

NewHartToid, 

Thomaaton, 

MIOCLBaEX  CO. 

Clinton, 

Kiilingworth, 

Chatham, 

Wesibrook,   

Ran  Haddam, 

Saybrook, 

Cromwell, 

Portland, 

Cheater, 

Had  dam 

Middlefleld, 

Durham, 

Middletawn, 

OldSaybrook, 

TOLLAKD  CO. 

SoDiers, 

Columbia 

Tolland, 

Hebron. 

Mansfleld _., 

DnioD, 

WlUiiifftOo, 

Bolton, 

COTentry, 

Andorer, 

ElliDglon, 

Stafford, 

*  Tbtt  nmr  town  of  Thomartoo  U  isdndad  with  PlyuoutlL 


.  GI.3 
.  Gl.0 


coiofo?!  BCsooiA  ins. 


Thi  Gkuied  Schools  at  tin  St&tc 

Towrra. 

i 

r 

■ 

:- 

1 

" 

1 

2 

I 

1 

^ 

J 

= 

E 

1 

IT 

I 

3 

H 

i    2.. 

3  .... 

2  "i " 

"1" 

1 
'.JV. 

',-"1" 

1 

!  ..    1 

"1 

" 

" 

"i 

;: 
11 

-. 

'.y.~. 

East  Windsor, 

Enfield, 

FwTniagton, 

la 

13 

3  „l.. 

Sufflold, 

Totals,  19  Towns, 

5  10    & 

el  1 

1  ..1  31  &1 

208 

New-llflven, 

3..    Gl   21   1 

v,---- 

'-.--r-\" 

"cT 

1C5 

1 

1 
"1" 
1.. 

(1 

"i 

± 

-    '(  3 

1 

i.- 
1  1 
1  1 

'a 

-- 

NaagHtuek, 

Oraoga. 

--i--.--r-\'-i-'"-' 

1'..' — 1.. 

1 

Tolals,  14  Towns, 1 

71   7  I7I  41  2 

'rdr.- 

30a 

iL 

1:  1 

1.. 

1 

" 

IS 

..L.-J.J.. 
Mil 

[   1   1   ' 

"1" 

;; 

P 

1 1 

■!,-ii::::.;:;T:i::i:: 

Totals,  9  lowiia, ' 

-J  40 

141 

6    1'.. 

2    i.. 

1 

;; 

1 

;; 

"i 
'I 

--r 

11 

11 

1 
"1." 

"r 

1 

I  I 

3,. 
.     1 

Qraonwich, _ 

:::: 

10 

} 

2    I 
I  .. 
1    1 

fitamforf, 

Stratford, 

n 

9 

Totals,  11  Ton-na, 

7    8 

c 

1 

I 

J 

1 

1 

1 

2 

181 

GomoK  wjHooia,  uv 


TOWSB. 

1 

, 

' 

"■ 

:: 

1 

; 

r 

--|- 

'■-I-  - 

1 

- 

iL. 

■WmdlKm^- , 

iL- 

J^ 

„  I'.. . 

ITT.: 

1B 

TotfllB,  6  Towni, 

716.. 

1 
1 
8 

.  "ao" 

1 
2 
! 
3 

..  1 

E'u.^^" """. 

.  1 

' 

■Winchester, 

i 

1 

::~a 

Totala,  UTowni, 

[J 

~~ 

--. 

66 

1 
2 
1 

Chatham, 

Cromwell, 

3 
S 

1 
2 

PorOflnd, 

~ 

1  1 

-~vT}- 

TotalB,  9  TOWM, 

m 

-,-j- 

— 

- 

— j- 

— 

:; 

'l 

1 

— j- 

]  - 

--!-- 

* 

Tetnon. - 

17 

Totala,  5  TowuB, 

6!  1  -. 

-J     u 

32 

OOTTNTIEa 

■8  . 

« 

14 

a 
II 

a 

G 

-84 

t 

17 
IT 

14 

15 

m 

7 

: 

2 

'i 
J5 

.1. 

•!- 

,51 S 

131  6 

"1 ' 

iii 

1.  a 

-il! 

10;  9 

'2 

"5 

1 

g 

„ 

m 

^ 

a 

3 

2 

67 

ei 

40 
42 
16 
20 
19 
9 
264 

f 

'I 

1 

1 

1 
~1 

"i 
1 

Now  Haven, 

Kow  London, 

3M 
141 

m 

TotOs, 

1093 

I .  Ui 


JJL 


^li 


HAETPOED  OOUNTr. 


(Hartford,... 

9,78i 

IBM 

1,021 

f  Berlin. 

3,031 

1,705 

Borlinfton,... 

1,301 

Canton, 

1,431 

Eut  HartfoM, 

3,231 

)  a  WindBor,- 

1M411 

EoBeld, 

!!,ia! 

j  FanuiDKtoii,- 

1,901 

QlHBtonbmy,.. 

i,m 

iOranby,.... 

2,13; 

1  EaEtGracby, 

lU&H 

70^ 

Btawbuiy, 

a,S!21 

imt 

Wetherefleld 

BockrHlU,. 

lK4r! 

NewtD^n, . 

1H71 

3,2211 

Bloomfield,-. 

iiiZb 

Total*, 

91,141 

4,384,10 
3,341.41 
3,690.7 
B,74a.48 
9,081.64 


NEW  LONDOK  COUNTT. 


Sew  London,. 

4,35G 

Sorwich, 

6,17E 

BoBTBh, 

1,07E 

CoIcheBter,.  -. 

3,0Ta 

IPnmklJn,... 

1,1W 

jSprague,.  .. 
Griswold, 

2.212 

(Oroton..... 

4,809 

}  Ledyard,.  .. 

1B3( 

Lebanon, 

Usboa, 

1.166 

4,092 

i  East  Lyme,. 

IH-Ji 

Hontville,  .... 

No.  Stonington, 

2,1(4(1 

1,K35 

Salem, 

95S 

3,401 

3,*TT 

-^- 

Totali. 

4^,29S 

Jl  1,187.67 
13,301  41 
2,771.87 


6,838.48 
6,501.37 
6,602.09 
2,991.68 


|lOa'.628.^S 


NEW  HAVEN  COUNTT. 


Sew  Haven,. 

'  Branfoid... 

,  No.Branford 
Cheshiie, 

(  Derby, 

f  Seymour,.. 
Bast  HaTOn,. 
GuUIord,.  ... 


jMadison, 

jMerideii, 

Middlebniy,  .. 

Uilford, , 

|Nortli  llavcn.. 

.Oilord, 

Promioct, 

jSonUibiiry, 

Wallingford, . . 
'  Waterburj, . 
NaugatacL;, . 


1,657  .. 
2,418  ., 
3,070  .. 


t37,424.G7 
3,1M.73 
2.804.64 
4,571.63 
6,606.46 

3,1&6.49 
e;,020.19 
4,278.85 
4,046.13 
4,386.72 
2,095.77 
6,794.17 
3,293.62 
4,692.92 
4,627.98 
1,071,99 
3.99S.91 
6,210.23 
7,884.78 

""Vi66".ii 

2,493.86 
2,876.38 


FAinFlELD  COUNTT. 


Dridgeport,. 

'  Danbuiy,. 

BelHel,... 

^rook&eld, . 

i  FairBeid,  . 
i  Weatport, 


wich,. 


Huntington, 

Monroe, 

New  Canaan, 
New  PairUeld, 
Newtown.  ... 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

RidgcQeld,... 


Stamford,.. 

Stratford,.. 

TnnnbuU,.. 

WeHt«n,. 

Wilton 

rotala, 


3,707.. 
1,814  .. 
1,242  .. 


46,050 


3,223.20 
3,llZe4 
7,697.32 
6,609.22 
9,762.24 
3,521.19 
3,909.02 
4,090.05 
2,41 1.C8 
7.061.57 
7,877.00 
4,330.20 
6,920.01 
2,432.23 
0,620.83 
4,658.07 
3,109.88 
{         7,106.69 

B,V8'6.ai 
|120,B83.4i 


TOWK  BEFOSIT  FDWD. 


I'^l      II 


11 


WKDHAM  CODNTY. 


BrookljQ, 

j  iWord,.  .. 
[EaBtfotd,... 

Cuil«rbQr7, 

Chaplin, 

lIuDplOD, 

I  Killingly,... 

(  Patnnin, 

flainfield...  .. 

Pozninjt, 

BlerliitB, 

Thompmn,  ..  . 
Tolunlown,.-. 

iWindhani,.  . 
Scollftud,... 
oodBtock,... 


1,240  . , 
3,380.. 
1,304. 


2,012.66 
2,637.14 
8,36^.08 

3,878.93 
G,380.n 

3,184.13 


LITCHF[KLD  COUNTY. 


(Utchflold,  ., 

4,450 

1,J16 

90e 

I  Canaan,-.-. 

J,301 

1  No.   Canaan, 

Colebrook,.... 

1,332 

Cornwall, 

I.JIJ 

Goflhen. 

1,134 

l,61C 

Kent, 

3,001 

New  Hartford, 

I.JGC 

(  NowMilford, 

3,8T{ 

)  Bridgewater 
Norfolk, 

1.48C 

I  Pljmquth,.. 

i,U(H 

Iloibury, 

1,122 

Sharon, 

a.ui.. 

Torrington,... 

1,851 

SB6 

WaahingtoQ... 

i.uai 

Wftlortown,... 

l,60U 

■Winoliesler,  .  . 

Woodbury,.. 

a,u4& 

42,865 

911,444.70 

V404. 
2,326. 
5,909.74 

3,431.04 


5,139.24 
4,536.68 
10,219.41 


6,626.22 

6,716.- 

4.240.; 

2,533.38 

4,163.1 

3,853.1 

4,676.68 

5,252.24 

""an"o,io"6".2"'i 


Jli. 


MJDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


.  [  U<ddl.^lowu,  I 
'  <  Cromwell,  .  _ 
:  (  Middlufietd,. 
Hmid;im, 

}  Portland^... 

Durham, 

Ea.it  lluddnm.. 
KJlliugworth   i 

ClinKm, . 

Sbj brook,..    I 
Chester, 

■   Westbrook,. 
J  OldSaybli  . 
}  Eawx,  . 


7,768.21 
4,606,31 

4,606.31 
2.866.27 


7,617.32 
2,224.1B 

3,046.40 


Totala... 


TOLLAND  COUNTT. 
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THE  FREE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  CHURCH  WORK. 

BY  BBV.  B.  HEBEB  NEWTON,  D.  D., 

Rector  of  Anthon  Memorial  Church,  New  York. 


CHURCH   WORK — EDUCATION. 

Church  work  is  slowly  coming  to  be  read,  I  think,  in  the  light  of 
those  great  words  of  the  Church's  Head,  which  illumine  his  personal 
mission.  **  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up : 
and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
day  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written — The  Spirit  of  the  Ix)rd  is  upon 
me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  He 
hatli  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  hruised,  to  pi-each  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  **  Now  when 
John  had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  and  said  unto  him — Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Go  and  bhew 
John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see:  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
utito  them.*' 

The  Master's  mission  was  to  heal  the  sickness  and  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing and  sin  of  earth,  in  the  power  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  was  to 
continue  his  work,  slowly  developing  "the  regeneration  "  of  all  tilings, 
in  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  His  credentials  were  the  signs  of 
his  power  to  effect  this  herculean  labor.  The  Church's  work  must 
then  be  the  carrying  on  of  his  task  of  social  regeneration ;  a  labor  of 
practical  philanthropy  led  up  into  the  heights  of  spiritual  re-formation  ; 
and  the  "  notes  "  of  a  true  church  will  lie  in  its  possession  of  the  Master's 
power  to  further  the  slow  evolution  of  the  better  order.  If  only  to 
make  earth  the  nursery  for  the  heavens  it  must  be  put  into  order,  the 
frightful  ills  of  civilization  be  healed,  the  dreadful  disorders  of  society 
be  righted,  and  man  be  breathed  out  into  the  son  of  God.  The  mag- 
nificent aspiration  of  St  Paul  is  the  ideal  unto  which  all  church  work 
yearns — "Till  we  all  come,  (beggarly,  diseased,  vicious,  malformed 
runts  of  humanity)  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man  (manhood) ;  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

Such  a  church  work  must  plainly  be  a  task  of  education.  And  unto 
this  form  of  philanthropy  every  labor  of  love  for  suffering  humanity 
is  coming  round.  The  experience  of  all  who  grapple  with  the  legion 
forms  of  social  ill  results  in  one  conclusion.    Prevention  is  better  than 
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cure;  and  prevention  is — education.  Sanitarians,  prison  refornaers, 
temperance  advocates,  charity  administrators,  pastors,  all  alike  ai-e 
joining  in  one  cry — educate.  We  grow  hopeless  of  making  over  again 
the  wrongly  made  up,  misshapen  monstrosities  charitably  called  men 
and  women,  and  feel  that  the  one  hopeful  work  ia  in  seeing  that  the 
unspoiled  raw  material,  ever  coming  on,  is  better  made  up  in  the  start. 
Given  a  true  education  and  we  may  ho|>e  for  a  true  manhood  and 
womanhood,  a  true  society  growing  steadily  towards  St.  Paul's  far  off 
ideal.  The  Church's  work  would  then  seem  to  be  that  which  the 
Master  outlined  in  his  parting  word — "Go  ye,  disciple  all  nations;'* 
teach  men  in  the  life  of  the  perfect  man,  train  them  towards  the  ideal 
manhood ; — a  charge  of  education. 

1.     Defects  of  the  People^ s  Schools, 

Education  of  one  sort  and  another  we  have  no  lack  of,  but  thought- 
ful people  are  coming  to  see,  that  which  the  wisest  educators  have 
known  for  no  little  time,  that  it  is  mostly  very  crude  and  raw.  Along 
with  the  conviction  tliat  education  is  the  solvent  of  the  social  problems, 
there  is  spreading  fast  and  far  the  conviction  that  we  have  not  yet 
educated  the  true  education ;  that  our  present  systems  are  viciously 
unbound  and  so  are  building  up  the  old  diseased  body  social  instead  oi 
the  new  and  healthy  organism  of  the  Coming  Man.  With  all  that  is 
good  in  our  People's  Schools  they  seem  lacking  in  certain  vital  elements. 
They  fail  to  provide  for  a  true  physical  culture,  which,  since  health  is 
the  capital  of  life,  is  the  prime  endowment  for  every  human  being. 
They  fail  also  to  provide  for  any  industrial  training.  Nearly  all  men 
and  a  large  minority  of  women  must  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  the 
majority  of  women  must  care  for  the  bread  their  husbands  earn.  The 
great  mass  of  men  and  women  must  be  chiefly  busied  with  manual 
work  in  the  field,  the  factory  or  the  house.  To  prepare  this  mass  of  men 
and  women  to  do  this  necessary  work  successfully  and  happily,  finding 
their  bread  in  it  honorably,  and  that  bread  of  thought  and  sentiment 
on  which  the  finer  part  of  their  beings  live  in  the  interest  it  calls 
forth — this  would  seem  to  be  an  essential  part  of  a  rational  education 
for  the  common  necessities  of  the  common  people ;  all  the  more  impera- 
tive since  the  old  time  apprenticeships  have  disappeared.  In  the 
absence  of  this  practical  training  all  ranks  of  labor  are  crowded  with 
incompetent  "hands,**  and  domestic  economy  is  caricatured  in  most 
homes ;  a  restless  discontent  with  manual  employments  is  pushing  a 
superficially  educated  mass  of  men  and  women  into  the  over  full 
vocations  supposed  to  be  genteel,  and  storing  up  slumberous  forces  of 
anarchy  among  the  workingmen ;  thus  sapping  health  and  wealth  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor  who  must  need  both. 

Then,  to  pass  by  other  grave  defects  best  behooving  professional 
educators  to  speak  of,  there  is  a  still  more  serious  lack  in  our  Common 
School  system  which  the  churches  are  naturally  quick  to  feel.     The 
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greatest  minds  have  always  united  in  the  view  so  tersely  expressed  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  familiar  phrase,  "  Conduct  is  three  fourths  of  life." 
The  end  of  all  culture  must  be  character,  and  its  outcome  in  conduct. 
The  State's  concern  in  education  is  to  rear  virtuous,  law-abiding,  self- 
governing  citizens.  The  Church's  concern  is  not  something  different 
from  the  State's ;  it  is  the  same  plus  something  more.  She  too  seeks 
to  grow  good  subjects,  only  running  their  relation  to  Law  up  and  on ; 
men  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  State  and  Churoh  alike  would 
nurture  good  men,  for  this  world  or  the  next.  To  this  the  Church 
believes  with  the  State  that  moral  culture  is  needful,  but  she  believes 
also  that  religious  culture  is  none  the  less  needful.  The  churches 
feel  the  need  of  supplementing  the  education  of  the  common  schools 
with  some  ampler  provision  for  moral  and  religious  training.  If  the 
homes  of  the  land  were  what  they  ought  to  be  they  would  supply  this 
lack.  But  because  of  the  utter  imperfection  of  education  in  the  past, 
they  are  unfortunately  far  from  being  seminaries  of  character.  Some 
other  provision  must  be  made. 

2.     Inadequacy  of  Sunday  Schooh  and  Parish  Schools, 

The  churches  have  utilized  a  simple  mechanism  for  moral  and  relig- 
ious education  in  the  Sunday-school.  No  word  from  one  who  owes  so 
much  to  thi.s  institution  can  ever  detract  from  its  just  honor.  It  has 
been  and  still  is  an  indispensable  provision  for  our  present  stage  of  devel- 
opment. It  is  doing  a  noble  work  which  else  were  left  largely  undone. 
But  its  best  friends  are  not  blind  to  its  limitations.  The  clergy  generally 
are  painfully  aware  of  its  utter  inadequacy  to  the  great  task  it  has  as- 
sumed. Superintendents  and  teachers  feel  that  they  are  asked  to  make 
brick  without  being  supplied  with  straw.  For  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  sometimes  two  or  three  hours,  on  one  day  of  the  week,  a  crowd  of 
children,  often  reaching  into  the  hundreds,  are  gathered  into  one  room, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  changing  corps  of  volunteer  teachers,  mostly 
very  young,  animated  generally  with  laudable  motives,  but  too  often  pain- 
fully unconscious  of  the  momentousness  of  the  task  they  have  lightly 
undertaken,  and  all  untrained  for  the  delicate  work  of  soul  fashioning. 
As  a  system  of  education  in  Christian  character,  such  an  institution  is 
grotesquely  inadequate.  For  that  education  must  be  chiefly  a  nurture,' 
a  tenderly  cherished  growth  under  the  right  conditions  duly  supplied ; 
a  training  rather  than  an  instruction,  a  daily  not  a  weekly  work.  The 
ideal  of  such  an  education  of  course  will  be  the  stoiy  of  the  Perfect 
Man  ;  a  growth,  gently  nurtured,  in  a  pious  home,  at  the  knee  of  a  holy 
mother,  through  patient  years ;  hastened  to  the  flower,  under  the  soft 
springtide  of  the  soul,  within  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  Temple,  in 
the  opening  consciousness  **  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  ?" 
But  again  I  say  we  are  concerned  with  the  unideal  state  of  earth  to-day, 
whereon  homes  are  not  like  the  Nazarite  cottage  and  mothers  are  far 
below  the  stature  of  the  great  aouled  Mary. 
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What  is  to  be  done  now  ?     Somethingy  plainly,  the  churches  fee],  and 
are  sore  perplexed  as  to  what  that  something  is  to  be.     A  portion  of 
the  churches  seem  inclined  to  try  in  some  way  to  make  the  Common 
Schools  attend  more  carefully  to  moral  and  religious  education,     liut 
how  to  do  it  does  not  yet  appear.     The  religious  phase  of  this  problem 
is  beset  with  baffling  perplexities.     Others  of  the  churches  are  tending 
in  the  direction  of  Parish  Schools.     But  these  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  the  State  Schools  in  mental  culture,  and  so  must  oifer  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  land  the  choice  between  a  good  general  education  with  a 
defective  moral  and  religious  training,  and  a  good  moral  and  religious 
training  (possibly)  with  a  narrower  and  feebler  general  education.     The 
average  American  will  not  long  hesitate  in  that  alternative,  when  he 
can  relieve  his  conscience  by  falling  back  upon  the  Sunday-school.     Our 
people  are  thoroughly  committed  to  the  system  of  State  schools,  and  will 
not  favorably  view  any  apparent  sectarian  opposition  to  them.     We 
need,  not  a  system  substituted  for  the  State  schools  and  benefiting  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  people,  but,  one  supplementing  the  State  schools 
and  benefiting  the  whole  people.     Is  such  a  system  discoverable  ?     Atid 
can  such  a  system  for  moral  and  religious  nurture  be  made  to  supple- 
ment the  Connnon  Schools  also  in  the  other  defects  alluded  to,  the  lack 
of  physical  training  and  industrial  education? 

3.     Importance  of  Infancy, 

The  most  valuable  period  of  childhood  for  formative  purposes  is 
unclaimed  by  the  State.  The  richest  soil  lies  virgin,  un-preempted,  free 
for  the  Church  to  settle  upon  and  claim  for  the  highest  culture.  It  is 
no  new  secret  that  the  most  plastic  period  lies  below  childhood,  in 
infancy  proper.  Thoughtful  people  have  long  ago  perceived  that  the 
chief  part  of  all  human  learning  is  wrought  in  these  seven  years  ;  the 
greatest  progress  made,  the  largest  acquisitions  w^on,  the  toughest  diffi- 
culties overcome.  No  pretentious  culture  won  in  later  years  is  really- 
half  so  wonderful  as  the  almost  unconscious  education  carried  on  in  the 
period  of  infancy.  Dame  Nature  is  busy  with  her  babes  and  has  them 
at  incessant  schooling.  From  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  they  are 
under  an  unceasing  series  of  lessons,  in  form  and  color,  in  weight  and 
resistance,  in  numbers  and  relations,  in  sound  and  speech.  Every  sense 
is  being  calle<l  into  exercise,  cultivated,  refined.  The  perceptions  are 
ever  at  work  observing,  comparing,  contrasting.  Mastery  is  being  won 
over  every  physical  power ;  the  ej'e,  the  ear,  the  hand,  the  feet  beinj^ 
trained  into  supple,  subtle  skill.  The  l)ewildering  fingenng  of  Ruben- 
stein  or  Von  Bulow  is  not  a  finer  discipline  than  the  g«mes  of  the  active 
bov. 

The  sentiments,  the  imagination,  the  reason,  the  conscience  are  under- 
going a  corresponding  development  in  this  period  we  think  of  as  all 
idleness.  Here  and  there  we  get  hints  of  the  reach  of  infant  mind  in 
its  beautiful  thougAts,   its  fine   feelings,  its  ethical  distinctions,   its 
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religious  musings.  The  vail  lifts  from  the  greatest  of  wonder  lauds,  iu 
which  we  all  lived  once  and  out  from  which  we  have  passed  through 
the  waters  of  the  river  Lethe.  We  think  lightly  of  the  inner  life  of 
infancy  because  we  know  so  little  of  it.  We  fancy  that  we  are  lo  teach 
our  little  ones  religion.  At  the  best  we  can  only  formulate  the  mystery 
which  lies  all  round  them,  vague  and  nebulous  but  profoundly  real. 
Below  the  best  we  succeed  iu  botching  and  man'ing  the  divine  growth 
going  on  within  their  souls,  uubeen  by  our  dim  eyes ;  iu  imposing  our 
adult  conceptions  injuriously  on  souls  unprepared  for  tliem;  and  so 
make  the  windows  through  which  our  sin-seared  souls  see  light,  the 
shutters  closing  the  light  off  from  those  holy  innocents  whose  inner 
beings,  angel-wise,  do  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in  heaven. 
Wordsworth's  ode  is  the  very  truth  of  the  spirit  world.  The  garden  of 
the  Lord,  where  God  himself  walks  amid  the  trees  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  is  behind  us  all ;  and  our  best  hope  is  to  climb  round  to  it  in  the 
**  laug  last,"  as  the  seer  visions  in  the  far  future  of  the  race  and  of  the 
individual ;  when  having  been  converted  and  become  as  little  children 
we  enter  once  more  .the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For,  as  these  words 
remind  us,  it  is  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  Lord  Cinist  that 
teaches  us  to  view,  in  childhood  the  spiritual  ideal. 

Infancy  then,  (the  first  seven  years),  is  the  most  vital  period  for  the 
formative  work  of  a  true  education,  whether  we  have  regard  to  physi- 
cal, mental  or  moral  and  spiritual  development.  Plato  saw  this  long 
centuries  ago.  "  The  most  important  part  of  education  is  right  train- 
ing in  the  nursery."     [Laws  1  :  643.] 

As  late  as  our  greatest  American  theologian — the  noblest  of  English 
theologians  himself  being  the  judge — tliis  view  reiterates  itself  with 
especial  reference  to  the  task  of  moral  and  religious  culture  the 
churches  have  in  hand.  Dr.  Bushnell's  **  Christian  Nurture "  insists 
upon  the  prime  importance  of  infancy. 

4.     Educative  Function  of  Play, 

If  then  the  only  period  of  childhood  not  foreclosed  by  the  State  be 
precisely  that  which  is  most  hopeful  for  the  true  education,  the  educa- 
tion which  aims  for  something  like  an  integral  culture,  a  fashioning  of 
the  whole  manhood  into  health,  intelligence  and  virtue  buoyant  with 
the  love  of  God,  the  question  becomes  one  of  technique.  How  are  we 
to  utilize  this  most  plastic  but  most  delicate*of  periods  ?  How  teach 
and  train  the  tender  lives  which  seem  unready  for  anything  but  play  ? 
AH  high  and  serious  labor  upon  this  period  seems  ruled  out  by  the 
fractible  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  we  are  to  work.  These 
fragile  bodies  can  bear  little  fatigue,  these  tender  minds  can  bear  little 
strain,  these  delicate  souls  can  bear  little  public  handling  without 
spoiling.  "O,  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
written  I  " — must  we  not  hear  the  Spirit  of  Truth  still  sadly  whisper- 
ing ?  Centuries  since  did  not  the  teacher  sent  from  God  to  the  Greeks, 
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the  wisest  mind  of  the  wisest  people  of  antiquity,  tell  the  world — if, 
having  ears  to  hear,  they  would  hear — the  riddle  of  this  Sphinx  ? 

**  Our  youth  should  be  educated  in  a  stricter  rule  from  the  first,  for 
if  education  becomes  lawless  and  the  youths  themselves  become  lau  les^;, 
they  can  never  grow  up  into  well  conducted  and  meritorious  citizens. 
And  tke  education  mu.st  begin  with  their  plays.  The  spirit  of  law  must  be 
imparted  to  them  in  music,  and  the  spirit  of  order  attending  them  iu 
all  their  actions  will  make  them  grow;  and  if  there  be  any  part  of  the 
state  which  has  fallen  down  will  raise  it  up  again/*     [Republic  4  :  425.] 

"According  to  my  view,  he  who  would  be  good  at  any  thing  must 
practice  that  thing  from  his  youth  npwaids,  both  in  sport  and  earnest, 
in  the  particular  manner  which  the  work  requires;  for  example,  he 
who  is  to  be  a  good  builder,  should  play  at  building  children's  houses  ; 
and  he  who  is  to  be  a  good  husbandman,  at  tilling  the  ground  ;  those 
who  have  the  care  of  their  education  should  provide  them  when  young 
with  mimic  tools.  And  they  should  learn  beforehand  the  knowledge 
which  they  will  afterwards  require  for  their  art.  For  exani{>le,  the 
future  carpenter  should  learn  to  measure  or  apply  the  line  in  play ;  and 
the  future  warrior  should  learn  riding,  or  some  other  exercise  for 
amusement,  and  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  diiect  tiie  children's 
inclinations  and  pleasures  by  the  help  of  amusements,  to  their  iinal 
aim  in  life.  .  .  .  The  soul  of  the  child  in  his  play  should  be  trained 
to  that  sort  of  excellence  in  which  when  he  grows  up  to  manhood  he. 
will  have  to  be  perfected."    [Laws  1  :  C43]. 

Plainly  the  natural  activity  of  infancy  is  play,  and  as  plainly  the  only 
possible  education  in  this  period  must  be  through  play.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  method  of  Mother  Nature.  She  teaches  her  little  ones  all  the 
marvellous  knowledge  they  master  iu  infancy  through  pure  play  of 
body  and  of  mind. 

So  far  from  play  being  at  all  inconsistent  with  learning,  the  best 
work  in  education  does  in  fact  take  on  the  character  of  play.  A  critic 
as  unsentimental  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  lays  down  the  law  that  all 
education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  tends  to  become  play.  He  tests  all 
methods  by  this  criterion — is  it  task  work  or  is  it  to  the  child  as  good  as 
play  ?  It  is  our  ignorance  of  child  nature,  our  poverty  of  invention,  our 
mechanicalness  of  method  which  leave  learning  mere  work.  All  learn- 
ing ought  to  be  spontaneous,  joyous.  Calisthenics  is  turning  into  a 
semi-dancing,  to  the  music  of  the  piano ;  natural  sciences  are  coming 
to  be  taught  through  excursions  in  the  field  and  wood,  and  by  ex|>eri- 
ments  in  the  laboratory  ;  the  dry  drill  of  languages  is  brightening  into 
the  cheery  conversation  class ;  the  catechism  in  the  Sunday  school  is 
yielding  room  for  the  music  of  hymns  and  carols.  There  is  nothing 
incompatible  between  the  merry  play  of  the  imrsery  and  the  school  into 
which  we  would  turn  it,  if  only  we  can  be  cunning  enough  to  devise  a 
subtle  illusion  wherein  as  the  children  think  they  are  only  playing  we 
shall  see  that  they  are  also  learning.     Leaving  them  their  fi-ee,  sponta- 
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neous,  natural  impulses  of  playfuluess,  we  may  then  lead  these  impulhes 
up  into  a  system  which  shall,  with  benign  subtility,  unwittingly  to  the 
children,  school  them  in  the  most  important  of  knowledges,  train  them 
in  the  most  valuable  of  powers,  fashion  them  iulo  the  most  precious  t>f 
habits,  open  within  them  the  deepest  springs  of  eternal  life.  Only  for 
this  finest  and  divinest  of  pedagogies  we  must,  as  the  greatest  of  teach- 
ers has  taught  us,  get  low  down  to  the  plane  of  the  little  ones,  and  our- 
selves become  as  children,  that  we  may  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
For  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  long  before  him  Lord  Bacon,  pointed 
out,  childlike  docility  of  soul  is  the  condition  of  entering  into  that 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  truth,  as  well  as  into  that 
which  is  goodness,  the  secret  of  philosophies  and  sciences  as  of  theologies 
and  life.  To  construct  tiie  true  system  of  child-schooling  we  must  be 
humble  enough  and  wise  enough  to  go  to  Mother  Nature's  Dame 
Schools  and  learn  her  science  and  art  of  infantile  pedagogy.  If  some 
genius,  child-hearted,  should  seriously  set  himself  to  study  sly  old 
Mother  N*^ture  in  her  most  trivial  actions,  patiently  watching  her 
most  cunningly  concealed  processes,  he  might  steal  upon  her  thus  and 
catch  thes*^-ciet  of  the  Sphinx*8  nurturing  by  play,  and  might  open  for  us 
the  ideal  education  for  the  early  years  of  childhood.  And  this  is  just 
what  Frobel  did.  With  unwearied  patience  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  this 
childlike  teachableness  he  studied  the  plays  and  songs  of  mothers  and 
nurses  and  children  left  to  their  own  sweet  will,  till  divining  at  last  the 
principles  underlying  these  natural  methods  he  slowly  perfected  the 
kindergarten ;  verifying  it  by  faithful  personal  experiment  and  be- 
queathing to  tlie  generations  that  nhould  come  after,  the  child-garden, 
the  sunny  shelter  wherein  in  happy  play  the  bodies,  minds  and  souls  of 
the  little  ones  should  beautifully  grow  out  into  health,  intelligence  and 

goodness. 

5.     Purifying  Injlufnces  of  Happy  Play, 

Visitors  in  a  kindergarten  watch  its  occupations  and  leave  it  with 
the  sopMiwhat  contemptuous  criticism — oh!  its  All  very  nice  and  pleas- 
ant, a  very  pretty  play. 

W^e'*^  this  all,  the  Kindergarten  might  enter  a  strong  plea  on  its  own 
belia**,  lu  the  foul  tenements  and  the  dirty  streets  and  alleys  of  our 
great  cities  the  tainted  air  is  sapping  the  vitJllity  of  the  children, 
poisoning  th»*ir  blood,  sowing  their  bodies  with  the  seeds  of  diseavse, 
and  educating  the  helpless  hosts  who  crowd  every  market  place  of  labor, 
unfit  physically  to  contend  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  these  dull 
and  depressing  surroundings  a  gradual  stuj>ef action  is  stealing  over 
their  minds,  preparing  that  unintelligent  action  wherein  those  whom 
Carlyle  called  "  The  Drudges  "  are  taking  their  place  in  society  as  the 
human  tenders  of  our  super-human  machines.  In  the  sad  and  somber 
atmosphere  of  these  homes,  whose  joylessness  they  feel  unconsciously,  as 
the  cellar  plant  misses  the  light  and  shrivels  and  pales,  the  inner  spring 
of  energy  and  its  strength  of  character,  the  viriua  or  virtue  of  the 
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humau  being  relaxes,  and  their  souls  become  flabby  and  feeble.  Lack- 
ing the  sunny  warmth  of  happiness  in  childliood  they  lack  through  Jife 
the  stored  up  latencies  of  spiritual  heat  which  feed  the  noblest  forces 
of  the  being.  *'  We  live  by  admiration,  joy  and  love,"  Words woitii 
says;  which  implies  that  we  may  die  by  joylessness. 

True,  the  child  nature  will  not  wholly  be  crushed  out,  and  in  the  most 
squalid  so-called  **  homes  "  in  the  saddest  stieets  it  will  play  in  some-wise, 
thougli  it  is  literally  true  that  not  a  few  have  their  playfulness  smoth- 
ered within  tliem.  But  what  play!  How  dull  and  dreary,  howr  coarse 
and  low, — imitation,  as  the  great  Greek  said  of  many  of  the  stage-plays 
of  children  of  a  larger  growth,  "  of  the  evil  rather  than  of  tlie  good  that 
is  in  them."  A  veritable  mis-education  in  play,  as  all  wlio  are  familiar 
with  the  street  plays  of  our  poor  quarters  too  sadly  know,  copying  the 
vile  words  and  brutal  manners  which  are  the  fashion  of  these  sections, 
feeding  the  prurient  fancies  which  Mr.  Ruskin  says  are  the  mental 
putresence  gendered  of  pliysical  filth  in  the  over-crowding  together  of 
human  beings.  The  play  not  lis  of  the  children  of  the  Father  ia 
Heaven  but  as  of  the  abducted  little  ones  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
reared  in  the  purlieus  of  their  false  father  the  Devil.  So  that  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  philosophy  in  the  remark  contained  in  a  Report  of  a  cer- 
tain ChiMreu*s  Asylum  in  London,  to  the  effect  that  the  first  thing  the 
matron  found  it  necessary  to  do  with  many  of  the  waifs  brought  into 
the  Home  was  to  teach  them  to  play ! 

If  only  the  little  ones  in  their  most  susceptive  years  are  gathered  in 
fiom  harmful  surroundings,  are  shielded  from  scorching  heats  and 
chilling  winds,  are  warded  from  the  wild  beasts  that  lurk  around  the 
valleys  where  the  tender  lambs  lie,  though  in  pastures  dry  and  by 
turbid  waters ;  if  only,  fenced  in  thus  from  the  hearing  of  harsh,  foul 
words,  and  from  the  seeing  of  brutalizing  and  polluting  actions,  they 
are  left  for  the  best  hours  of  each  day  to  dis|X)rt  themselves  in  innocent 
and  uncontamhiating  happiness  amid  these  "  pretty  plays,"  it  would  be 
an  inestimable  gain  for  humanity.  For  thus,  in  its  native  surround- 
ings, the  better  nature  of  each  child  would  have  a  chance  to  grow,  and 
the  angel  be  beforehand  with  the  beast,  when,  not  for  an  hour  on  Sun- 
days, but  always,  their  angels  do  behold  the  face  of  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

The  Lord  God  made  a  garden,  and  there  he  placed  the  man.  So  the 
sacred  story  runs,  deep-weighted  with  its  parable  of  life.  A  garden  for 
the  soul,  bright  and  warm  in  soft,  rich  happiness,  sunning  the  young 
life  with  "  the  vital  feelings  of  delight " — this  is  the  ideal  state,  or  as  we 
now  phrase  it  the  normal  enviromnent,  for  child  growth.  As  much  of 
the  conditions  of  such  a  child-garden  as  can  be  secured  in  '*  this  naughty 
world  "  is  the  first  desideratum  for  that  education  which  looks  on  towards 
the  second  Adam,  the  perfect  manhood,  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ.  To  open  such  Child  Gardens  and  to  place  therein 
loving,  sympathetic  women  to  mother  their  plays  and  keep  them  sweet 
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and  clean  and  gentle,  this  were  to  do  for  the  growth  of  the  Christ 
Child  a  work  worthy  of  the  Christian  churches. 

But  this  is  far  from  all  the  good  of  the  Child  Garden.  It  is  indeed 
only  its  outer  and  superficial  aspect,  in  which,  even  before  its  most 
carping  critics,  who  know  not  what  they  say  and  so  are  forgiven. 
Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  Underneath  these  "  pretty  plays  " 
there  is  a  masterly  guidance  of  the  play  instinct  in  the  direction  of 
the  wisest  and  noblest  culture.  They  are  faithful  reproductions  of 
Mother  Nature's  schooling  in  play,  and  every  part  of  the  carefully 
elaborated  system  has  a  direct  educative  value  in  one  of  the  three  lines 
in  which,  as  already  indicated,  our  State  system  seems  most  defective ; 
all  thrie  of  which,  in  differing  degrees  bear  upon  that  culture  of  char- 
acter with  which  the  Church  has  need  to  busy  herself,  iu  disciplining 
men  into  the  pei-fect  manhood  of  Christ. 

6.     PhyMcal  Training  of  th^  Kindergarten  and  its  Bearing  on  Character, 

The  kindergarten  plays  form  a  beautiful  system  of  calisthenics, 
adapted  for  tender  years,  and  filled  out  with  the  buoyancy  of  pure 
sportiveness.  The  marching,  the  light  gymnastic  exercises,  the  imita- 
tive p^ames,  with  the  vocal  music  accompanying  them,  occupy  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  daily  session  in  an  admirable  physical  culture.  If 
ordinary  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  and  the  room  be,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  a  sunny  room,  guarded  against  sewer  gas  and  other  ^'  modern 
conveniences,"  this  physical  culture  ought  to  have  a  most  positive  and 
beneficent  influence  on  the  health  of  the  children.  If  a  good  substan- 
tial dinner  is  provided  for  them,  one  "square  meal"  a  day  added  to 
the  pure  air  and  judicious  exercise  ought  to  lay  well  the  first  founda- 
tion, not  alone  of  material,  but  of  moral  success  in  life.  Health  is 
the  basis  of  character  as  of  fortune.  There  is  a  physiology  of  morality. 
Some  of  the  grossest  vices  are  largely  fed  from  an  impure,  diseased 
and  enfeebled  physique.  Drunkenness,  especially  among  the  poor,  is 
to  a  large  extent  the  craving  for  stimulation  that  grows  out  of  their 
ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  over-worked,  unsunned,  sewer-poisoned 
condition.  Lust  is  intensified  and  inflamed  by  the  tainted  blood  and 
the  over-tovsked  nei*vou8  system.  Purity  of  mind  grows  naturally  out 
of  purity  of  body,  l^hysiologists  understand  these  facts  far  better 
than  ethicists.  Then,  too,  lesser  vices  are  in  their  measure,  equally 
grounded  in  abnormal  physical  conditions.  Faults  of  temper,  irrita- 
bility, sullenness  and  anger  are  intimately  connected  with  low  health, 
the  under  vitalized  state  which  characterizes  the  city  poor. 

Perfection  of  character  implies  a  happy  physical  organization,  or 
that  masterfulness  of  soul  which  is  the  rarest  of  gifts.  Moderate  appe- 
tites, a  serene  disposition,  generous  feelings,  with  their  fellow  excel- 
lences, may  be  the  victory  of  the  exceptional  saints ;  but  they  may  also 
be  the  natural  endowment  of  the  healthy  common  people.  A  harmo- 
nious body  will  sublimate  the  finer  qualities  of  the  soul.    In  man,  as 
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in  the  animals,  when  we  see  such  physical  organizations  we  look  to  find 
such  moral  natures.     Axiomatic  as  this  is,  it  none  the  less  needs  to  be 
reiterated  in  tlie  ears  of  moral  and  religious  teachers.     To  claim  thia 
is  to  raise  no  question  concerning  the  relative  priority,  in  genesis  or  in 
importance,  of   body  or  mind.     Even  if  the  body  be,  as  I   certainly 
hold,  the  material  envelope   drawn   around   the   spirit,    molded    and 
fashioned  by  the  quality  of  the  soul;  and  the  prime  concern  be  there- 
fore with  the  vital  energy  and  purity  of  the  spirit ;  still  according  to 
the  materials  supplied  in  food  and  air,  will  the  body  thus  organized  be 
determined,  and  its  reflex  influence  tell  imperiously  upon  the   inner 
being.     In  striving  to  grow  healthful  souls  we  must,  to  this  very  end, 
grow  healthful  bodies.     While  feeding  assiduously  the  forces   of  con- 
science and  affection  and  will,  we  must  largely  feed  them  indirectly, 
by  filling  the  physical  reservoirs  on  which  these  virtues  need  must  draw 
with  sweet,  clean,  pure,  full  tides  of  life.     The  Church  must  learn   a 
lesson  from  its  Master,  and  be  at  once  Good  Physician  and  Merciful 
Savior;  restoring  health  as  well  as  remitting  sin.     And  the  beginning 
of  this  dual  work  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  some  such  system  of  infantile 
physical  nurture,  carried  on  under  the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Our  churches  are  all  more  or  less  busied  witli  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  bodies  of  the  poor.     Will 
it  not  tell  more  on  the  work  of  saving  men  out  of  sin  to  put  the  money 
spent  in  alms  to  adults — largely  misapplied  and  nearly  always  harmful 
to  the  moral  fiber — into  a  culture  of  health  for  the  children  ? 

7.     Industrial  Training  of  the  Kindergarten  and  its  Bearing  on  Character. 

The  kindergarten  plays  form  a  most  wise  system  for  culturing  the 
powers  and  dispositions  which  lay  the  foundation  for  successful  indus- 
trial skill;  and  this  also  bears  directly  upon  the  supreme  end  of  the 
Church's  work — the  turning  out  of  good  men  and  women. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  kindergarten  in  a  system  of  indus- 
trial education  is  recognized  in  Germany,  and  must  soon  be  perceived 
here.  The  natural  instinct  of  childhood  to  busy  itself  with  doing 
something,  its  spontaneous  impulse  to  be  making  something,  is  in  the 
kindergarten  discerned  as  the  striving  of  that  creative  power  which  is 
mediately  in  man  as  the  child  of  God.  It  is  utilized  for  the  purj^oses 
of  education.  Pricking  forms  of  geometrical  figures  and  of  familiar 
objects  on  paper,  weaving  wooden  strijis  into  varied  designs,  folding 
paper  into  pretty  toys  and  ornaments,  plaiting  variegated  strips  of  paper 
into  ingenious  and  attractive  shapes,  modeling  in  clay — these,  with  other 
kindred  exercises,  "  pretty  play  "  as  it  all  seems,  constitute  a  most  real 
education  by  and  for  work.  By  means  of  these  occupations  the  eye  is 
trained  to  quickness  of  perception  and  accuracy  of  observation,  the  hand 
to  deftness  of  touch  and  skill  of  workmanship,  such  as  a  child  may  win, 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  roused  and  cultivated,  the  fancy  fed  and  the 
imagination  inspired,  the  judgment  exercised  and  strengthened,  original- 
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ity  stimulated  by  often  leaving  the  ciiildren  to  fashion  their  own  designs, 
while  habits  of  industry  are  inwrought  upon  the  most  plastic  period  of 
life,  and  the  child  accustomed  to  find  his  interest  and  delight  iu  work, 
and  to  feel  its  dignity  and  nobleness.  How  directly  all  this  bears 
upon  the  Labor  Problem,  the  vexed  question  of  philanthropy,  is  patent 
to  all  thoughtful  persous.  Every  market  place  is  crowded  with  the 
hungry  host  bitterly  crying  ''no  man  hath  hired  us,*'  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  no  man  can  hire  them  save  as  a  charity.  For  skilled  work- 
men and  work-women  there  is  always  room  in  every  line.  Employers 
are  importing  trained  work  people  iu  most  industries,  while  all  around 
lies  this  vast  mass  of  people  who  never  were  taught  to  find  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  life  in  doing  thoroughly  their  bit  of  daily  work. 

Simply  as  a  question  of  the  prevention  of  suffering,  the  immediate 
step  to  be  taken  by  those  who  would  wisely  help  their  poorer  brothers 
is  the  provision  of  schools  for  technical  training  in  the  handicrafts,  such 
as  exist  notably  in  Paris  and  in  parts  of  Germany.  And  as  the  place  to 
begin  is  at  the  beginning,  any  attempt  to  construct  such  a  system  of 
industrial  education  should  start  with  the  training  of  early  childhood  in 
the  powers,  the  habits  and  the  love  of  work,  as  iu  the  Kindergarten. 
Miss  l*eabody*s  open  letter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  arguing  for  the 
Kindergarten  as  a  potent  factor  iu  the  solution  of  the  Labor  Problem 
was  thoroughly  wise.  In  so  far  as  education  solves  the  problem,  the 
Kindei'garteu  is  the  first  word  of  the  answer  yet  spelled  out. 

But  the  Labor  Problem  is  not  only  the  dark  puzzle  of  want,  it  is,  in 
large  measure  also,  the  darker  puzzle  of  wickedness.  Want  leads  to 
very  much  of  the  wickedness  with  which  our  com'ts  deal.  The  preven- 
tion of  suffering  will  be  found  to  be  the  prevention  of  a  great  deal  of 
sinning.  How  much  of  the  vice  of  our  great  cities  grows  directly  out 
of  poverty,  and  the  lot  poverty  finds  for  itself.  Drunkenness  among 
the  poor  is  fed  not  only  from  the  physical  conditions  above  referred  to, 
but  from  the  craving  for  social  cheer  left  unsupplied  in  the  round  of 
long,  hard  work  by  day,  and  dull,  depressing  surroundings  by  evening. 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  the  most  pitiable  class  our  communities 
show  does  not  know  whence  and  how  their  ranks  are  chiefly  recruited. 
Of  old  the  fabled  city,  to  save  its  homes  from  being  devoured,  chose  its 
fairest,  noblest  and  best  to  offer  up  in  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and 
bound  Andromeda  to  the  rocks  a  victim  for  the  monster  of  the  sea. 
Our  cities  send  press-gangs  through  the  humbler  quarters,  entrap 
their  hungry  daughters  with  baits  of  food,  their  struggling  work  girls, 
mis-educated  to  the  ambition  of  becoming  ladies,  with  seductive  snares 
of  ease  and  luzui-y  and  gentility,  and  bind  their  poor  maidens  to  the 
rocks  of  pitiless  publicity  with  chains  forged  from  poverty,  welded  in 
famine,  and  riveted  with  sham  pride ;  and  thus,  so  say  our  wise  men, 
preserve  our  homes  intact.  To  eke  out  the  insufficient  wages  of 
unskilled  work  there  is  one  resource  for  working  girls.  To  realize  the 
day-dream  of  the  fine  lady  there  is  the  whispered  temptation  of  the 
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Si^irit  of  Evil.  If  the  church  would  preserve  the  virtue  so  earnestly 
inculcated  upon  its  Sunday-school  children,  it  must  not  rest  with  inspir- 
ing tlie  riglit  spirit,  it  must  impart  the  power  to  fashion  the  right  condi- 
tions for  virtuous  life.  It  must  not  only  teach  the  children  to  pray 
**Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  "  it  must  train  them  ho  as  to  lead  them 
out  of  temptation. 

Nor  is  it  only  a  negative  good  thus  won  for  character  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  industrial  education.     The  more  manly  a  boy  is  made, 
the  stronger   he  becomes   for  all  good  aims,  the  larger  the  store  of 
reserved  forces  on  which  he  can  draw  if  he  really  seeks  to  win  a  noble 
character.     The   more   of  **  faculty,"  as   our  New   England    mothers 
called  efficiency,  a  girl  is  endowed  with,  the  robuster  is  her  strength- 
fulness  of  soul ;  every  added  power  of  being  garrisoning  her  spirit  with 
a  larger  force  for  the  resistance  of  evil.     The  mastery  of  the  body,  tlie 
culture  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  carried  on  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  skilled  worker,  finding  delight  and  pride  in  doing  the  daily  vvoik 
well,  help  mightily  towards  the  supreme  end  of  life.     Patience,  i^erse- 
verance,  strength  of  will,  sound  judgment,  the  habit  of  going  through 
with  a  thing — these  all  tell  on  the  great  job  the  soul  takes  in  hand. 
A  number  of  years  since  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lecture  on  The  Arti^st 
and  The  Artisan  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  necessity, 
not  only  on  economic  but  on  ethical  grounds,  of  investing  labor  with 
dignity  and  clothing  it  with  delight;  of  filling  out  the  common  tasks  of 
the  artisan  with  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  and  thus  transfiguring  manual 
labor  into  a  spiritual  education.     Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  for  years  preach- 
ing sternly  this  new  gospel.     lie  finds  in  it  a  clue  to  the  discontent  and 
consequent  demoralization  of  the  mass  of  our  unintelligent  and  thus 
uninterested  labor,  which  turns  from  its  ordained  springs  of  daily  joy, 
finding  them  empty,  to  drink  of  the  turbid  streams  which  flow  too  near 
to  every  man. 

Again  the  ancient  parable  speaks  unto  us.  In  the  garden  the  Lord 
God  placed  the  man  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  The  divine  education  of 
man  is  through  some  true  work  given  him  to  do.  While  he  does  that 
well,  finding  his  delight  in  it,  all  goes  well.  Sin  enters  when,  discon- 
tented with  the  fruit  that  springs  up  beneath  his  toil,  he  covets  that 
which  grows  without  his  toil.  The  use  of  the  world  as  abusing  it,  in 
drunkenness  and  lust  and  every  prostitution  of  natural  appetite,  is  found 
in  the  classes  whose  joy  is  not  in  their  work,  either  as  having  no  work 
to  do,  or  as  despising  that  which  is  necessarily  done. 

One  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  creations  of  the  lamented  George 
Eliot  was  Adam  Bede,  the  carpenter  whose  work-bench  was  his  lesson- 
book,  whose  daily  tasks  were  his  culture  of  character,  and  whose  com- 
mon labor  of  the  saw  and  chisel  fashioned  thus  a  noble  manhood.  Is 
not  this  the  inner  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  world's  Savior  came  not 
as  the  princely  heir  of  the  throne  of  the  Sakya-Munis,  in  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  royal  city  of  Eapilavastu,  but  as  the  carpenter's  son  in 
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the  cottage  of  Nazareth?  So  that  again  we  see  the  need  that  the 
churches  should  make  a  Child  Garden,  and  place  the  infant  Adams 
therein  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

8.     Moral  Culture  through  the  Social  Laics  of  the  Kindergarten. 

And  thus  we  come  at  last  to  the  crux  of  the  case.  The  Kindergarten 
is  a  system  of  child  occupation,  a  curriculum  of  play,  looking  straight 
on  to  the  supreme  end  of  all  culture — character ;  a  child-garden  whose 
fruitage  is  in  the  spirit  flowering  induced  therein,  beautiful  witli  the 
warm,  rich  colors  of  morality,  fragrant  with  the  aromatic  incense  of 
religion.  It  is  essentially  a  soul-school,  reproducing  on  a  smaller  scale 
Grod*s  plans  of  education  drawn  large  in  human  society. 

The  little  ones  just  out  of  their  mother's  arms  are  gathered  into  a 
miniature  society,  with  the  proper  occupations  for  such  tender  years,  but 
with  the  same  drawing  out  of  affection,  the  same  awakening  of  kindly 
feeling,  the  same  exercise  of  conscience  in  ethical  discriminations,  the 
same  development  of  will,  the  same  formation  of  habits,  the  same 
callinj;  away  from  self  into  others,  into  the  larger  life  of  the  community, 
wliich,  in  so  far  as  civilization  presents  a  true  society,  constitutes  the 
education  of  morality  in  'Man  writ  large.'  Morality  is  essentially, 
what  Maurice  called  it  in  his  Cambiidge  Lectures,  **  Social  Morality." 

An  order  is  established  round  about  the  little  ones,  environing  them 
with  its  ubiquitous  presence,  constraining  their  daily  habits,  impress- 
ing itself  upon  their  natures  and  moulding  them  while  plastic  into 
orderliness.  Certain  laws  are  at  once  recognized.  They  are  expected 
to  be  punctual  to  the  hour,  regular  in  coming  day  by  day,  to  come  w-ilh 
washed  hands  and  faces  and  brushed  hair,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Kin- 
dergartner  etc.  A  sense  of  law  thus  arises  within  their  minds.  It 
steals  upon  them  through  the  apparent  desultoriness  of  the  occupations, 
and  envelopes  their  imaginations  in  that  mystery  of  order  wherein, 
either  in  nature  or  in  man,  is  the  world-wide,  world-old  beginning  of 
religion ;  while  moulding  their  emotions  and  impulses  into  the  habi- 
tudes of  law  wherein  is  the  universal  beginning  of  morality. 

All  of  the  special  habitudes  thus  induced  tell  directly  and  weightily 
upon  the  formation  of  character;  so  much  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  habit  of  cleanli- 
ness and  the  care  of  the  person  in  general.  "Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness  "  ran  the  old  saw,  with  a  wisdom  beyond  the  thought  of  most 
of  those  who  glibly  quote  it  in  their  missions  of  charity  to  the  homes  (?) 
of  poverty,  wherein  to  bring  any  true  cleanliness  needs  nothing  less 
than  a  new  education.  Cleanliness  is  essential  to  health,  the  lack  of 
which  saw,  as  already  hinted,  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  temptations 
of  the  poor.  It  is  equally  essential  to  that  self  respect  wherein  atnbition 
and  enterprise  root,  and  out  of  which  is  fed  that  sense  of  honor  which 
so  mightily  supports  conscience  in  the  cultured  classes.  It  is  also, 
under  the  all-pervading  law  of  correspondences  which  Swedenborg  has 
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done  most  to  open,  inseparably  inter-linked  with  purity,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  soul.  Physiology  and  psychology  run  into  each  other 
undistinguishably  in  a  being  at  once  body  and  spirit,  so  that  the  state 
of  the  soul  is  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  is  in  turn 
largely  determined  by  it.  To  care  for  the  purity  and  decency  of  the 
temple  used  to  be  priestly  service.  To  care  for  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  still  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  the  task  of  the  sanitarian  sex- 
ton but  as  the  charge  of  the  spiritual  priesthood;  not  a  policing  of 
the  building  but  a  religious  service  in  the  building,  an  instruction  in 
purity,  a  worship  of  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life. 

9.     Moral  Culture  through  the  Social  Manners  0/  the  Kindergarten. 

In  this  miniature  society  there  is  a  school  of  manners.     One  smiles 
in  reading  the  account  of  the  back-woods  log  school-house  where  the 
gawky  lad  Abraham  Lincoln  was  taught  manners.     But  indeed  is  not 
this  bound  up  with  any  good  training  of  character?    The   noblest 
schools  of  manhood  have  always  laid  great  stress  upon  manners ; 
whether  it  ban  been  the  Spartan  discipline  of  youth  in  respect  to  their 
elders,  through  every  attitude,  as  the  expression  of  that  reverence 
which  they  felt  to  be  the  bond  of  society ;  or  the  training  of  noble  lads 
in  the  days  of  Chivalry  to  all  high  bred  courtesy  and  gentle-manliness, 
as  the  soul  of  the  true  knight  whose  motto  should  be  nohleane  oblige. 
Groethe  in  his  dream  of  the  ideal  education,  in  *  Wilhelm  Meister,*  made 
the  training  of  youth   in   symbolic  manners  a  conspicuous    feature. 
So  great  a  legislator  as  Moses  was  not  above  ordering  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  people  in  his  all  embracing  scheme  of  State  education  ; 
"  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  whom  I  cast  out 
from  before  you."     So  scientific  a  critic  as  Herbert  Spencer  finds  in 
manners  the  outcome  of  a  people's  social  state,  t.  e,  of  its  moral  state. 
True,  the  mannei-s  may  be  the  superficial  crust,  the  hardened  conven- 
tionalities which  neither  express  nor  cherish  the  inner  spirit,  but  so 
may  ritual  religion,  the  manners  of  the  soul  with  God,  become  wholly 
formal  and  dead.     Nevertheless  we  do  not  decry  the  ritual  of  religion, 
nor  should  we  any  more  depreciate  the  ritual  of  morality,  manners. 
The  aim  of  the  true  educator  should  be  to  find  the  best  ritual  of  mor- 
ality and  spiritualize  it;  present  it  always  lighted  up  with  the  ethical 
feeling  of  which  it  is  the  symbolic  expression.     The  homes  of   really 
cultured   and   refined  people   carry  on  this  Work,  among  the  other 
educational  processes  which  Emerson  says  are  the  most  important  as 
being  the  most  unconscious.  '  For  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  whose 
homes  are  rough  and  rude,  unsoftened  by  grace,  un lighted  by  beauty, 
uninspired  by  an  atmosphere  of  gentleness,  unadorned  by  living  pat- 
terns of  cultured  courtesy,  the  need  is  supplied  in  the  Kindergarten,  the 
society  of  the  petite  mon/ie.     Herein  the  little  ones  have  before  them 
daily,  in  the  persons  of  the  Kindergartner  and  her  assistants,  a  higher 
order  of  cultivation,  all  whose  ways  take  on  something  of  the  refine- 
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nrient  that  naturally  clothes  the  lady;  and,  seen  through  the  atmosphere 
of  affection  and  admiration  which  surround  them,  are  idealized  before 
tlie  little  ones  into  models  of  manners,  which  instinctively  waken  their 
imitativeness  and  unconsciously  refine  them  and  render  them  gentle, 
a  very  different  thing  from  genteel.  To  the  Kindergartner  is  drawn  the 
respect  and  deference  which  accustom  the  children  to  that  spirit  which 
a  certain  venerable  catechism  describes  as  the  duty  of  every  child  ;  an 
ideal  we  may  pray  not  yet  wholly  antiquated  in  these  days  of  democ- 
racy, where  every  man  thinks  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor  and  a 
little  better  too,  if  the  liierarchy  we  find  in  nature  is  still  any  type  of 
the  divine  ordinations  or  orderings  of  society :  '*  My  duty  towards 
my  neighbor  is  ...  to  love,  honor  and  succor  my  father  and 
mothir,  to  honor  and  obey  the  civil  authority,  to  submit  myself  to  all 
my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  to  order  myself 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  bettera." 

Among  themselves  in  the  daily  relations  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  its 
plays  and  games,  the  children  are  taught  and  trained  to  speak  gently, 
to  act  politely,  to  show  courtesy,  to  allow  no  rudeness  or  roughness  in 
*  speech  or  action.  The  very  singing  is  ordered  with  especial  reference 
to  this  refining  influence,  and  its  soft,  sweet  tones  contrast  with  the 
noisy  and  boisterous  singing  of  the  same  class  of  children  in  the  Sun- 
day-school not  only  aesthetically  but  ethically. 

The  importance  given  to  music  in  the  Kindergarten,  where  every- 
thing that  can  be  so  taught  is  set  to  notes  and  sung  into  the  children, 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  hints  given  by  the  greatest  thinkers,  from 
Plato  to  Goethe,  as  to  the  formative  power  of  music.  One  who  knows 
nothing  of  these  hints  of  the  wise,  and  who  had  never  reflected  upon 
the  subject,  in  watching  a  well  ordered  Kindergarten  would  feel 
instinctively  the  subtle  influence  of  sweet  music  in  softening  the 
natures  of  the  little  ones,  in  filling  them  with  buoyant  gladness,  in 
leading  them  into  the  sense  of  law,  in  harmonizing  their  whole 
natures.  I  remember  a  late  occasion  when  I  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  this  and  felt  the  words  of  the  masters,  long  familiar  to 
me,  open  with  unsuspected  depth. 

10.     Moral  Culture  in  the  Nurture  of  Unselfishness, 

Tn  this  miniature  society  there  is  a  schooling  in  all  the  altruistic 
dispositions, — to  use  the  rather  pretentious  phraseology  of  our  later 
ethical  philosophers,  in  lieu  of  any  better  expression — an  education  of 
the  individual  out  of  egoism,  self-ism  and  the  selfishness  into  which  it 
rapidly  runs ;  an  instruction  in  the  principles,  and  a  training  in  the 
habits  of  those  duties  each  one  owes  his  neighbor,  which  constitute 
morality.  As  in  the  association  which  civilization  begins,  and  in  whose 
increase  civilization  develops,  so  in  this  miniature  society,  individuali- 
ties are  brought  together  from  their  separate  homes  in  a  common  life, 
a  community  whose  occupations,  aims  and  interests  are  one ;  where  the 
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done  most  to  open,  inseparably  inter-linked  with  purity,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  soul.  Physiology  and  psychology  run  into  each  other 
undistinguishably  in  a  being  at  once  body  and  spirit,  so  that  the  state 
of  the  soul  is  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  is  in  turn 
largely  determined  by  it.  To  care  for  the  purity  and  decency  of  the 
temple  used  to  be  priestly  service.  To  care  for  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  still  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  the  task  of  the  sanitarian  sex- 
ton but  as  the  charge  of  the  spiritual  priesthood ;  not  a  policing  of 
the  building  but  a  religious  service  in  the  building,  an  instruction  in 
purity,  a  worship  of  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life. 

9.     Moral  Culture  through  the  Social  Manners  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  this  miniature  society  there  is  a  school  of  manners.     One  smiles 
in  reading  the  account  of  the  back-woods  log  school-house  where  the 
gawky  lad  Abraham  Lincoln  was  taught  manners.     Hut  indeed  is  not 
this  bound  up  with  any  good  training  of   character?     The    noblest 
schools  of   manhood   have   always   laid  great  stress  upon   manners; 
whether  it  has  been  the  Spartan  discipline  of  youth  in  respect  to  their 
elders,  through   every  attitude,  as   the  expression  of   that  reverence 
which  they  felt  to  be  the  bond  of  society ;  or  the  training  of  noble  lads 
in  the  days  of  Chivalry  to  all  high  bred  courtesy  and  gentle-manliness, 
as  the  soul  of  the  true  knight  whose  motto  should  be  noblesse  oblige. 
Goethe  in  his  dream  of  the  ideal  education,  in  *Wilhelm  Meister,'  made 
the  training  of  youth   in   symbolic  manners  a  conspicuous    feature. 
So  great  a  legislator  as  Moses  was  not  above  ordering  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  people  in  his  all  embracing  scheme  of  State  education  ; 
"  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  whom  I  cast  out 
from  before  you."    So  scientific  a  critic  as  Herbert  Spencer  finds  in 
manners  the  outcome  of  a  people's  social  state,  t.  e,  of  its  moral  state. 
True,  the  mannei-s  may  be  the  superficial  crust,  the  hardened  conven- 
tionalities which  neither  express  nor  cherish  the  inner  spirit,  but  so 
may  ritual  religion,  the  manners  of  the  soul  with  God,  become  wholly 
formal  and  dead.     Nevertheless  we  do  not  decry  the  ritual  of  religion, 
nor  should  we  any  more  depreciate  the  ritual  of  morality,  manners. 
The  aim  of  the  true  educator  should  be  to  find  the  best  ritual  of  mor- 
ality and  spiritualize  it;  present  it  always  lighted  up  with  the  ethical 
feeling  of  which  it  is  the  symbolic  expression.     The  homes  of   really 
cultured   and   refined   people   carry   on   this  Work,  among   the   other 
educational  processes  which  Emerson  says  are  the  most  important  as 
being  the  most  unconscious.  'For  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  whose 
homes  are  rough  and  rude,  unsoftened  by  grace,  un lighted  by  beauty, 
uninspired  by  an  atmosphere  of  gentleness,  unadorned  by  living  pat- 
terns of  cultured  courtesy,  the  need  is  supplied  in  the  Kindergarten^  the 
society  of  the  petite  monf/e.     Herein  the  little  ones  have  before  them 
daily,  in  the  persons  of  the  Kindergartner  and  her  assistants,  a  higher 
order  of  cultivation,  all  whose  ways  take  on  something  of  the  refine- 
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meiit  that  naturally  clothes  the  lady;  and,  seen  through  the  atmosphere 
of  affection  and  admiration  which  surround  them,  are  idealized  before 
the  little  ones  into  models  of  manners,  which  instinctively  waken  their 
imitativeness  and  unconsciously  refine  them  and  render  them  gentle, 
a  very  different  thing  from  genteel.  To  the  Kindergartner  is  drawn  the 
respect  and  deference  which  accustom  the  cliildren  to  that  spirit  which 
a  certain  venerable  catechism  describes  as  the  duty  of  every  child  ;  an 
ideal  we  may  pray  not  yet  wholly  antiquated  in  these  days  of  democ- 
racy, where  every  man  thinks  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor  and  a 
little  better  too,  if  the  hierarchy  we  find  in  nature  is  still  any  type  of 
the  divine  ordinations  or  orderings  of  society :  '*  My  duty  towards 
my  neighbor  is  ...  to  love,  lionor  and  succor  my  father  and 
mother,  to  honor  and  obey  the  civil  authority,  to  submit  myself  to  all 
my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  to  order  myself 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  bettera." 

Among  themselves  in  the  daily  relations  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  its 
plays  and  games,  the  children  are  tauglit  and  trained  to  speak  gently, 
to  act  politely,  to  show  courtesy,  to  allow  no  rudeness  or  roughness  in 
*  sjieech  or  action.  The  very  singing  is  ordered  with  especial  reference 
to  this  refining  influence,  and  its  soft,  sweet  tones  contrast  with  the 
noisy  and  boisterous  singing  of  the  same  class  of  children  in  the  Sun- 
day-school not  only  aesthetically  but  ethically. 

The  importance  given  to  music  in  the  Kindergarten,  where  every- 
thing that  can  be  so  taught  is  set  to  notes  and  sung  into  the  children, 
is  the  carrjing  out  of  the  hints  given  by  the  greatest  thinkers,  from 
Plato  to  Goethe,  as  to  the  formative  power  of  music.  One  who  knows 
nothing  of  these  hints  of  the  wise,  and  who  had  never  reflected  upon 
the  subject,  in  watching  a  well  ordered  Kindergarten  would  feel 
instinctively  the  subtle  influence  of  sweet  music  in  softening  the 
natures  of  the  little  ones,  in  filling  them  with  buoyant  gladness,  in 
leading  them  into  the  sense  of  law,  in  harmonizing  their  whole 
natures.  I  remember  a  late  occasion  when  I  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  this  and  felt  the  words  of  the  masters,  long  familiar  to 
me,  open  with  unsuspected  depth. 

10.     Moral  Culture  in  the  Nurture  of  Unselfishness, 

Tn  this  miniature  society  there  is  a  schooling  in  all  the  altruistic 
dispositions, — to  use  the  rather  pretentious  phraseology  of  our  later 
ethical  philosophers,  in  lieu  of  any  better  expression — an  education  of 
the  individual  out  of  egoism,  self-ism  and  the  selfishness  into  which  it 
rapidly  runs ;  an  instruction  in  the  principles,  and  a  training  in  the 
habits  of  those  duties  each  one  owes  his  neighbor,  which  constitute 
morality.  As  in  the  association  which  civilization  begins,  and  in  whose 
increase  civilization  develops,  so  in  this  miniature  society,  individuali- 
ties are  brought  together  from  their  separate  homes  in  a  common  life. 
a  community  whose  occupations,  aims  and  interests  are  one ;  where  the 
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pleasures  of  each  one  are  bound  up  with  the  pleasures  of  his  fellows, 
his  own  desires  limited  by  the  desires  of  his  playmates,  his  self-regard 
continually  brought  into  conflict  with  the  resistance  offered  by  the  self- 
regard  of  others,  and  he  is  taught  to  exercise  himself  in  thinking  of 
his  companions  and  to  find  a  higher  delight  than  the  gratification  of  his 
own  whims  in  the  gratification  of  others'  wishes.     The  law  of  this  lit- 
tle society  is  the  Golden  Rule.     This  law  is  made  to  seem  no  mere  hard 
imposition  of  a  Power  outside  of  them  which  they  are  painfully  to 
obey,  but  the  pleasant  exposition  of  the  Good  Man  within  them,  the  law 
written   in  their  hearts,  which   they  can  happily  obey,  finding  that 
indeed  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'*     The  little  ones  are 
accustomed -in  their  plays  to  consult  each  other's  wishes  and  to  subor- 
dinate their  individual  likings  to  the  liking  of  some  friend.     "  What 
shall  we  play  now  ?  "  says  the  Kindergartner ;  and  up  goes  the  hand  of 
some  quick  moving  child — "  Let  us  play  the  farmer."     "  Yes,  that  would 
be  nice,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  still  nicer  if  we  w^ere  to  ask 
Fanny  to  choose  ?     She  has  been  away  you  know,  and  looks  as  though 
she  had  a  little  wish  in  her  mind.     I  see  it  in  her  eyes.     Would  n't  it 
be  the  happiest  thing  for  us  all  if  we  let  our  dear  little  sick  Fanny 
choose?"     And  this  appeal  to  the  generosity  and  kindliness  instinct 
in  all  children,  but  repressed  in  all  from  the  start  by  the  barbarism 
into  which  the  neglected  nursery  runs  and  unto  which  the  competitive 
school  system  aspires,  draws  forth  the  ready  response,  '*  Oh  I  yes,  let 
Fanny  choose."     Thus  the  little  ones  have  their  daily  lesson,  changing 
form  with  each  day,  but  recurrent  in  some  form  on  every  day,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  blaster's  word  and  the  spirit  of  his  life. 

By  the  side  of  Johnny,  who  is  bright  and  quick  and  is  finishing  his 
clay  modeling  easily,  sits  Eddie,  who  is  slow  of  mind  and  dull  of 
vision  and  awkward  of  hand  and  can't  get  his  bird's  nest  done.  The 
Kindergartner  can  of  course  help  him,  but  a  whisper  to  Johnny  sets  his 
fingers  at  work  with  Eddie's  in  the  pleasure  of  kindly  helpfulness,  and 
the  dull  child  is  helped  to  hopeful  action,  while  the  bright  child  is 
helped  to  feel  his  ability  a  power  to  use  for  his  brother's  good.  If  any 
joy  or  sorrow  comes  to  one  of  the  little  company  it  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  calling  out  the  friendly  and  fraternal  sympathy  of  all  the 
child  community.  "  Have  you  heard  the  good  news,  children  ?  Mary 
has  a  dear  little  baby  brother,  ever  so  sweet,  too  I  Are  n't  we  all 
glad  ?  "  And  every  face  brightens  and  all  eyes  sparkle  with  the  quick 
thrill  of  a  common  joy.  "  Poor  dear  little  Maggie  I  Is  n't  it  too  bad  I 
Her  papa  is  very  sick  and  she  can't  come  to  Kindergarten  to-day. 
She  is  sitting  at  home,  so  sad,  because  her  papa  suffers  so  much  and 
her  mamma  is  so  anxious.  Don't  we  all  feel  sorry  for  her?  And 
sha'  n't  we  send  word  to  her  by  Bessie,  who  lives  right  near  her,  that 
we  all  feel  so  sorry,  and  that  we  hope  her  papa  will  soon  be  well?" 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  such  occasion  of  calling  out  the 
sympathies  of  the  individual  children  into  the  feeling  of  a  larger  life 
in  common,  in  whi?!i  ^.hey  are  members  one  of  another  and  share  each 
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other's  joys  and  sorrows.  **  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ,"  may  not  be  written  upon  the  walls  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, bat  is  written,  day  by  day,  in  living  lines  upon  the  inner  walls 
of  those  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  it  is  read  by  the' Spirit. 

11.    Moral  Culture  through  a  Life,  Corporate  and  Individual, 

In  manifold  ways  each  day  also  brings  opportunities  of  impressing 
upon  the  little  ones  the  mutually  limiting  rights  of  the  members  of  a 
community,  the  reciprocal  duties  each  one  owes  to  every  other  one 
with  whom  he  has  relations,  and  to  enforce  the  lesson,  *'  No  man  liveth 
unto  himself."  A  sense  of  corporate  life  grows  up  within  this  minia- 
ture community,  which  floats  each  life  out  upon  the  currents  of  a 
larger  and  nobler  life.  Each  action  shows  its  consequences  upon 
others,  and  thus  rebukes  selfishness.  Each  little  being  is  bound  up 
with  other  beings,  with  the  whole  society,  and  his  conduct  affects  the 
rest,  changes  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  company.  Injustice  is  thus 
made  to  stalk  forth  in  its  own  ugliness,  falsehood  to  look  its  native  dis- 
honor, meanness  to  stand  ashamed  of  itself  in  the  condemning  looks 
of  the  little  community.  Justice  rises  into  nobleness,  truth  into  sacred- 
ness,  generosity  into  beauty,  kindness  into  charming  grace  as  their 
forms  are  mirrored  in  the  radiant  eyes  of  the  approving  company. 
That  very  deep  word  of  the  Apostle,  "Let  him  that  stole  steal  no 
more;  for  we  are  members  one  of  another,"  grows  in  such  a  child 
community,  a  living  truth,  a  principle  of  loftiest  ethics ;  and  in  the 
sen^e  of  solidarity,  the  feeling  of  organic  oneness,  the  highest  joy  of 
goodness  and  the  deepest  pain  of  badness  becomes  the  perception  of 
the  influence,  mysterious  and  omnipotent,  which  each  atom  exerts  on 
the  whole  body,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

And  into  this  topmost  reach  of  social  morality  the  little  community 
of  the  kindergarten  begins  to  enter,  blessing  the  individuals  and  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  a  higher  social  state,  that  life  in  common  of  the 
good  time  coming. 

This  social  morality  is  cultured  at  no  cost  of  the  individuality.  The 
sense  of  a  life  in  common  is  not  made  to  drive  out  the  sense  of  a  life 
in  separateness,  in  which  each  soul  stands  face  to  face  with  the  aup^t 
Form  of  Ideal  Goodness,  to  answer  all  alone  to  the  Face  which  searches 
him  out  in  his  innermost  being,  and  wins  him  to  seek  Him  early  and 
to  find  Him.  The  true  Kindergartner  is  very  scrupulous  about  lifting 
the  responsibility  in  any  way  from  the  conscience  of  the  child.  In 
these  appeals  to  the  better  nature  of  all,  it  is  that  better  nature  of 
some  child  which  is  left  to  decide  the  question,  only  helped  by  the  way 
she  puts  the  case.  Even  in  a  case  of  disobedience  to  her  command 
she  is  careful  not  so  much  to  be  obeyed  as  to  be  obeyed  by  the  self- won 
victory  of  the  little  rebel,  who  is  given  time  to  get  over  his  sulk  and  to 
come  to  himself,  and  so  to  arise  and  say,  in  his  own  way,  "I  have 
sinned."  Nothing  in  the  whole  system  is  more  beautiful  than  this 
effort  to  have  the  child  conquer  himself. 

46 
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The  appeal  is  always  through  the  sympathies,  the  affections,  the 
imagination  to  the  sense  of  right  in  each  child,  to  the  veiled  throne 
where  silent  and  alone  Conscience  sits  in  judgment.  Only  it  is  an 
appeal  carried  up  to  this  final  tribunal  by  the  persuasive  powei-s  of 
social  sympathy,  the  approbation  of  one's  fellows,  the  judgment  in  its 
favor  already  pronounced  by  speaking  faces  and  glowing  eyes.  As 
society  affords  the  sphere  for  the  development  of  conscience,  so  it  fur- 
nishes the  most  subtle  and  powerful  motives  to  conscience,  and  the 
individual  life  is  perfected  in  t)ie  life  in  common. 

12.     Moral  Culure  through  an  Atmosphere  of  Love, 

An  atmosphere  of  love  is  thus  breathed  through  the  little  society  of 
the  Kindergarten  under  which  all  the  sweetness  and  graciousness  of 
the  true  human  nature,  the  nature  of  the  Christ  in  us,  opens  and  ri|)en8 
in  beauty  and  fragrance.  All  morality  sums  itself  up  into  one  word — 
Love.  **  Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  one  another :  for  he  that 
loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  com- 
mandment, it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  I^ve  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor, therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

To  teach  children  to  really  love  one  another,  to  feel  kindly,  gener- 
ous, unselfish  dispositions  towards  each  other,  and  to  act  upon  those 
dispositions,  is  to  write  the  whole  code  of  conduct  in  the  heart.  And 
plainly  this  is  not  a  matter  for  mere  precept.  It  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  the  most  eloquent  exhortations  of  Sunday-school  teachers  or  of 
pastors.  It  is  a  spirit  to  be  breathed  within  the  very  souls  of  the  little 
ones  in  their  tenderest  years,  from  an  atmosphere  charged  with  loving- 
ness.  This  is  what  makes  a  loving  mother  in  the  home  the  true 
teacher  of  character  in  the  true  school,  vastly  more  influential  than  the 
most  perfect  Sunday-school  or  the  most  wonderful  church.  And  the 
Kindergarten  is  only  a  vicarious  mothering  for  those  whose  homes 
lack  this  divine  nurturing,  a  brooding  over  the  void  of  unformed  man- 
hood and  womanhood  by  a  loving  woman,  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chaos  and  smiling  to  see  it  "very  good."  Nothing  that  can  help  this 
quickening  of  love  is  neglected  in  the  Kindergarten.  The  daily  work 
is  wrought  with  some  special  aim  in  view,  some  thought  of  affection  in 
the  heart.  It  is  to  be  a  gift  for  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  aunt 
or  uncle,  perhaps,  unknown  to  them,  for  Kindergartiier  or  for  pastor. 

As  I  write  I  lift  my  eyes  to  look  at  a  horse  pricked  out  on  white 
paper  and  framed  with  pink  paper  strips,  wrought,  with  what  patient 
toil  of  loving  fingers,  by  the  cutest  of  little  darkies,  the  baby  of  our 
Kindergarten,  for  his  pastor ;  and  duly  presented — not  without  being 
lifted  high  in  air  and  kissed  most  smackingly — to  me  on  our  last 
Christmas  celebration.  Thus  the  daily  toil  weaves  subtle  fibres  of 
affection  around  the  heart,  models  the  soul  into  shnpe  of  gracious  love. 
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All  this  beautifal  moral  cultuie  is  wrought  through  the  happy  play 
of  the  Child-Garden,  with  a  minimum  of  talk  about  the  duty  of  these 
simple  virtues  and  with  a  maximum  of  influences  surrounding  the  chil- 
dren to  make  them  feel  the  happiness  and  blessedness  of  being  good. 
The  atmosphere  is  sunny  with  joy.  The  constant  aim  of  the  Kinder- 
garten is  to  fill  all  with  happiness.  Cross  looks  and  hard  words  are 
banished.  The  law  of  kindness  rules,  the  touch  of  love  conquers.  No 
work  is  allowed  to  become  a  task.  It  is  all  kept  plaj/j  and  play  whose 
buoyancy  each  child  is  made  to  feel  inheres  in  the  spirit  of  kindness 
and  affection  and  goodness  which  breathes  through  the  Kindergarten. 
They  are  all  trying  to  do  right,  to  speak  truth,  to  show  kindness,  to  feel 
love,  and  therefore  all  are  happy.  Now  to  be  thoroughly  happy,  over- 
flowingly  happy,  happy  with  a  warmth  and  cheeriness  that  lights  up 
life  as  the  spring  sun  lights  up  the  earth,  this  is  itself  a  culture  of  good- 
ness. It  is  to  fill  these  tender  beings  with  stores  of  mellow  feeling,  of 
rich,  ripe  affection  which  must  bud  and  blossom  into  the  flowers  of  the 
goodness  which  are  briefly  comprehended  under  the  one  name  of  Love. 

"  J'xrttbe  kindles  at  the  touch  ofjoy** 
wrote  ^Irs.  Browning,  knowing  well  whereof  she  wrote.  Joyousness 
pure  and  innocent  and  unselfish,  overflowing  all  around  like  the  rich 
gladness  of  the  light,  is  the  very  life  of  the  children  of  God.  "  Thou 
meetest  him  that  rejoiceth  and  worketh  righteousness."  The  "  vital 
feelings  of  delight,"  of  which  Wordsworth  spake,  feed  the  vital  actions 
of  righteousness,  in  working  which  God  is  met.  The  happiness  the 
little  ones  have,  whose  angels  stand  ever  before  the  face  of  their  Father 
in  Heaven,  to  become  like  whom  is  to  enter  even  here  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  must  be  something  like  the  pleasures  which  are  at  God's  right 
hand  for  evermore,  a  joy  which  expresses  and  which  feeds  the  purity 
and  the  goodness  of  the  children  of  the  Heaven-Father. 

Is  not  an  institution  which  provides  for  the  cultivation  of  such  social 
morality,  under  such  an  atmosphere  of  sunny  joy,  a  true  Child  Garden, 
for  the  growth  of  the  soul  and  its  blossoming  in  beauty  ? 

13.     ReligiouB  Culture  in  the  Kindergarten, 

What  is  thus  time  of  the  Kindergarten  as  a  school  of  morality  is 
equally  true  of  it  as  a  school  of  religion.  In  carrying  on  such  a  culture 
of  character  as  that  described  above,  the  Kindergarten  would  be  doing 
a  religious  work  even  though  no  formal  word  were  spoken  concerning 
religion.     It  would  be  culturing  the  spirit  out  of  which  religion  grows. 

Love  is  the  essence  of  religion.  All  forms  of  religion  in  their  high- 
est reach  express  this.  Christianity  positively  affirms  it.  The  very 
being  of  the  Source  and  Fount  of  all  spiritual  life  is  essential  love; 
"  God  is  Love."  He  who  manifested  God  to  man  summed  the  whole 
law  in  two  commandments,  the  dual  sphered  forms  of  this  life  of  love 
in  man — "  Thou  ehalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment.    And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.    Thou  shalt  love  thy 
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neighbor  as  thyself."  In  the  order  of  nature,  love  to  our  neighbor  pre- 
cedes and  prepares  for  love  to  God.  Mother  and  father,  brother  and 
sister  awaken  love  in  us,  drawing  it  out  toward  themselves,  and  thus 
educating  the  soul  to  flow  up  in  love  unto  the  life  of  which  these  earthly 
affections  are  seen  to  be  but  the  shadows.  Human  affections  are  the 
syllables  which  when  put  together  spell  out  the  love  of  Grod.  They  are 
the  strands  which  twine  together  into  the  *'  bands  of  a  man,  the  cords 
of  love  "  wherewith, 
"  The  whole  round  earth  is  every  way  bound  by  gold  cJuiine  about  the  feet  of  Ood.** 

They  are  pulse  beats  in  the  earthly  members  of  the  Eternal  Life 
which 

"  Throbs  at  the  centre,  heart-hearing  alway ; " 

the  Life 

"  Whose  throbs  are  love,  whose  thrills  are  songs." 

The  love  of  the  dear  ones  in  the  home  is  not  something  other  than  the 
love  of  God,  to  be  contrasted  or  even  compared  with  the  love  we  cherish 
towards  the  Father  in  Heaven ;  it  is  part  of  that  .love,  its  lower  forms, 
through  which  alone  we  climb  up  to  a  St.  Augustine's  passionate 
"What  do  I  love  whei>  I  love  Thee,  O  my  God?"  "He  that  loveth 
not  liis  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen."  Every  true  love  is  the  respiration  from  the  soul  of 
man  of  the  in.<ipiration  of  God  Himself,  the  Essential  and  Eternal  Love. 
Could  the  Church  succeed  in  making  its  members  so  live  that  it  should 
again  be  said — "  See  how  the  Christians  love  one  another" — the  world 
would  own  a  new  inspiration  of  religious  life,  a  new  revelation  of 
reli5:iou3  truth.  If  the  Kindergarten  succeeds  in  making  a  child- 
society,  filled  with  gentle,  kindly  affection,  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of 
love,  we  should  rest  persuaded  that  herein  it  was  working  the  "  prepara- 
tion of  the  heart "  for  the  higher  love,  to  open  duly  in  the  Temple  con- 
sciousness— "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's ; "  because  in 
the  flowing  up  of  these  springs  of  human  love  we  should  recognize, 
deep  down  below  consciousness,  the  tiding  of  the  Eternal  Love,  the  well 
of  water  springing  up  within  them  unto  everlasting  life. 

But  indeed  there  need  be  no  lack  of  direct  words  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  to  Him,  such  as  make  up  what  we  ordinarily  think  of  as 
religious  education.  The  Kindergarten  provides  for  a  natnral  child 
religion,  in  its  talks  and  songs  and  simple  prayers.  In  the  games 
wherein  the  little  ones  are  familiarized  with  the  processes  by  which 
man's  wants  are  supplied,  their  minds  are  led  up  to  see  the  Fatherly 
Love  which  thus  cares  for  the  children  of  earth.  Awe,  reverence, 
worship,  gratitude,  affection  are  suggested  and  inspired,  and  the  child 
soul  is  gently  opened  towards  the  Face  of  Holy  Love  shining  down 
over  it,  casting  its  bright  beams  deep  within  the  innocent  mind  in 
thoughts  and  feelings  we  dimly  trace.  Of  this  speech  about  God  there 
is  a  sparing  use,  according  to  the  wisdom  of   the  truest  teachers. 

George  McDonald  tells  how  Ranald  Bannerman's  father  never 
named  GOD,  till  one  rare,  high  moment,  when  nature  spread  her  spell 
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of  gladsome  awe,  and  invited  the  utterance  of  the  ineffable  uau.e 
and  the  revelation  the  marriage  of  word  and  work  should  make. 

Glib  garrulity  about  God  is  the  vice  of  most  religious  teaching, 
**  falsely  so  called/'  the  buugliug  job-work  of  spiritual  tyros  who  never 
should  be  set  upon  so  fiue  a  task  as  the  culture  of  the  soul.  The 
simple  child-songs,  full  of  the  spirit  of  religion,  with  so  little  about  it, 
delicately  uplifting  the  thought  of  the  little  ones  to  the  Fatherly  Good- 
ness ;  the  sacred  word  of  child-hearted  prayer  in  its  one  perfect  form, 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, — *'  as  the  old  rubric  would  have  ordered 
it,  ''said  or  sung"  in  the  opening  of  the  daily  session;  envelop  the 
Kindergarten  in  a  gracious  sense  of  God,  subtle  as  the  atmosphere,  and 
like  it  pervasive  and  all  inspiring.  Frobel  was  profoundly  religious 
himself,  and  sought  to  make  his  new  education  above  all  a  true  religious 
culture.  If  it  had  stopped  short  of  this  it  would  have  been  to  him 
maimed  and  mutilated.  But  he  was  too  humbly  true  to  Nature's 
mothering  to  spoil,  in  trying  to  improve,  her  gentle,  quiet,  unobtrusive 
ways  of  opening  the  child  soul  to  God.  Ue  knew  that  the  crowning 
consciousness  of  God  in  the  child  soul  must  bide  its  time,  and  cannot 
be  forced  without  deadly  injury.  Ue  knew  that  the  twelve  years  in 
the  home  go  before  the  hour  in  the  temple ;  are  the  rootings  for  that 
beautiful  flowering. 

To  create  such  an  atmosphere  around  the  tender  buds  of  being,  and 
enswathe  them  ere  they  consciously  open  to  know  God  with  the  felt 
presence  of  a  Fatherly  Goodness ;  to  teach  the  little  ones  their  duties 
one  to  another  as  brothers,  in  such  wise  that  they  shall  come  to  recog- 
nize them  as  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  common  children  of  this 
Fatherly  Love ;  to  guide  their  inquiring  minds  to  see  through  all  the 
law  and  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  nature  the  care  of  this  Fatherly 
Providence ;  to  lift  their  tiny  hands  in  simple,  daily  prayer  to  this 
Fatherly  Worshipfulness — is  not  this  a  beautiful  culture  of  essential 
religion  in  its  child  stage  ? 

14.     This  Complete  Child  Culture  the  Foundation  of  Church  Work. 

• 

Combining  this  physical,  intellectual,  industrial,  moral  and  religious 
culture,  does  not  the  Kindergarten  become  a  veritable  Child-Garden, 
where  the  tender  saplings  of  the  Heavenly  Father  are  well  started 
towards  symmetric,  rhythmically  rounded  wholeness,  or  holiness?  Is  it 
not  the  cradle  for  the  Christ  Child,  the  infancy  of  the  Coming  Man,  in 
whose  unspoiled  cliildhood  growing  normally  towards  perfection  "  The 
White  Christ,"  as  the  Norsemen  call  him,  the  pure,  clean,  holy  Image 
of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  is  to  be  "  formed  in  "  men,  to  be  "  born  in  " 
them,  till  ^'  we  all  come  to  a  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fullness  of  Christ?" 

I  make  no  exaggerated  plea  for  the  Kindergarten.  To  its  defects 
and  limitations  I  am  not  wholly  blind.  Its  imperfections,  however, 
are  not  serious,  its  limitations  are  no  valid  objection  to  it.  It  is  con- 
fessedly only  a  stage  in  education,  not  a  complete  system.     But  that 
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stage  is  the  all  important  one  of  the  foundation.  True — "  and  pitj 
'tis,  *tis  true  " — we  have  no  series  of  such  Child-Gardens,  transplanting 
the  children,  stage  by  stage,  after  Nature's  plans,  on  into  manhood  and 
womanhood.  After  this  fair  beginning  we  have  to  transfer  them  to 
schools  wholly  uncongenial,  not  only  to  the  best  life  of  body  and 
mind,  but  alas !  of  the  soul  also;  where  competition  and  rivalry,  selfish 
ambition  for  priority  of  place,  hard  law  and  a  stern  spirit,  chill  and 
deaden  the  life  so  graciously  begun,  and  prepare  the  children  for  the 
false  society  of  strife  and  selfishness,  **  the  world  "  which  "  if  any  man 
love,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  Nevertheless,  the  founda> 
tion  of  the  true  education  must  be  laid,  in  the  assurance  that  it  well 
laid  the  life  will  plumb  somewhat  squarer,  and  that  upon  it,  shaped 
and  ordered  by  its  better  form,  string  by  string,  the  layers  of  the  nobler 
education  must  rise,  lifting  humanity  towards  that  blessed  society  yet 
to  be  upon  the  new  earth  over  which  the  new  heavens  arch.  Its  mech* 
anique,  however  wonderfully  wise,  truly  carries  within  it  no  such  re- 
generating power  unless  a  living  soul  vitalizes  it.  As  a  mechanism,  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  perfect  the  world  has  known.  But  the  finest 
thing  about  it  is  the  imperious  demand  it  makes  for  a  true  personality 
at  the  centre  of  its  curious  coil.  No  other  system  of  education  is  so 
insistent  upon  the  necessity  of  a  soul  within  the  system,  depends  so 
absolutely  upon  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  recognizes 
this  subordination  of  method  to  spirit  so  frankly.  It  claims  for  itself 
that  its  mechanism  provides  a  true  means  for  the  exercise  of  personal 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  prevents  the  waste  of  mis- 
directed effort,  and  the  worse  than  waste  such  labor  always  leaves.  It 
then  seeks  out  and  trains  the  true  mothering  woman,  sympathizing 
with  children,  drawing  out  their  confidence  and  affection,  apt  to 
teach,  quick  to  inspire,  an  over-brooding  presence  of  love,  creative  of 
order  in  the  infantile  chaos.  The  machinery  can  be  worked  in  a 
woodenish  way  by  any  fairly  intelligent  woman.  It  can  be  success- 
fully worked  to  accomplish  its  grand  aims  only  by  a  noble  woman,  a 
vitalizing  personality.  The  Kindergarten  is  the  wonderful  body  of 
culture  whose  animating  soul  is  the  Kindergartner.  Its  power  is  that 
on  which  Christ  always  relied,  that  on  which  the  Church  still  leans — 
personal  influence  upon  individuals ;  and  its  sphere  for  that  influence 
is  the  most  plastic  period  of  all  life.  The  women  whom  the  Kinder- 
garten seeks  to  win  to  its  cause  are  those  who  come  to  its  work  in  this 
spirit;  women  who  want  not  only  an  avocation,  a  means  of  winning 
bread  and  butter,  but  a  vocation,  a  calling  from  God  for  man. 

My  claim  for  the  Kindergarten  is  that  it  is  a  wonderfully  wise  sys- 
tem for  utilizing  the  most  valuable  years  of  childhood,  hitherto  left  to 
run  to  waste,  in  a  beautiful  provision  for  turning  tlie  play  instinct  of 
childhood  into  a  genuine  education  of  body,  mind  and  soul ;  that  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  really  integral  culture,  a  culture  of  the  whole 
man,  i.  e.  of  holiness ;  that  it  specially  supplements  the  State  system 
of  education  in  the  points  where  it  is  most  lacking,  the  nurture  of 
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health  and  industrial  training ;  that  in  so  far  as  it  does  all  this  it  com- 
mends itself  most  strongly  to  the  churches  as  a  branch  of  their  work, 
which  is  on  every  hand  tending  towards  education,  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  those  unfavorable  conditions  for  character  which  the 
poor  find  surrounding  them,  in  their  low  health  and  their  incompe- 
tency for  skilled  work ;  and  that  above  all  this  it  avowedly  seeks,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  to  secure,  an  initial  culture  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion patterned  upon  nature's  own  methods,  i.  e.  God's  own  plans, 
whose  fruition,  if  ever  carried  on  through  successive  stages  into  adult 
life,  would  be  that  society  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  in  the  Family 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  which  is  the  ideal  unto  which  the  Church 
slowly  works,  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

If  the  Church  be  sent  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  its  Lord,  by  disciplining  men 
into  the  name — the  truth,  the  life — of  that  Head  of  the  new  Humanity, 
then  is  Church  Work  the  education  of  men  and  women  towards  that 
ideal  of  St.  Paul — "  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  a  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

And  for  this  task  of  Christian  Education,  wherein  lies  Church  Work, 
the  foundation  must  be  laid — next  above  the  lowest  string  in  the 
building,  the  Family,  and  in  its  place  where  it  does  not  truly  exist — in 
some  system  of  Child  Culture,  under  the  laws  of  Nature  and  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  only  approach  to  such  a  system  the  world  holds 
today  is  the  Kindergarten.  Therefore  I  claim  it  as  the  fundamental 
Church  Work ;  the  Infant  School  of  the  Future ;  the  Child  Garden 
wherein  the  little  ones  of  the  poor  shall  grow  day  by  day  in  body, 
mind  and  soul,  towards  the  pattern  of  all  human  life. 

The  day  is  not  far  off  when  our  present  pretense  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation in  the  Sunday  School  will  be  viewed  as  the  mere  makeshift 
of  a  time  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  a  provisional  agency  await- 
ing the  coming  of  a  real  soul-school ;  always  perhaps  to  be  continued 
for  certain  fine  influences  inherent  in  it,  but  at  best  only  a  supplement 
to  the  true  culture  of  character;  needing  to  be  molded  upon  that 
wiser  system.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  every  church  aiming  to 
carry  on  any  real  mission  work  will  have,  as  the  foundation  for  what- 
ever system  of  schools  it  may  be  trying  to  build  up,  a  Free  Kinder- 
garten. Meanwhile  every  church  founding  one  becomes  a  pioneer  of 
the  true  Church  Work. 

The  thoroughly  religious  tone  of  this  work  can  be  secured,  if  Jv^y 
churches  distrust  the  general  supply  of  Kindergartners,  by  the  pastor's 
selecting  one  of  those  blessed  women  whom  almost  every  congregation 
develops — apt  to  teach,  full  of  love  to  children  and  to  God — and  per- 
suadinpf  her  to  train  as  a  Kindergartner,  and  then  take  charge  of  the 
Parochial  Kindergarten. 

True,  this  work  will  be  costly  in  comparison  with  the  poor  work  now 
done  so  cheaply  and  with  such  apparently  large  results.    But  as  the 
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real  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man  inspires  the  activity  of  the  churches, 
and  a  true  discernment  of  what  is  needing  to  be  done  grows  upon  them, 
the  cackling  and  crowing  of  congregations  over  tlieir  ever  to-be-so- 
much-admired  works,  will  give  place  to  a  quieter  and  humbler  feeling ; 
and  churches  will  be  glad  to  do  some  smaller  work,  as  men  judge,  if  so 
it  may  only  be  true  work  for  man  well  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
and  will  rest  content  to  sink  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  nurturing  fifty 
or  a  hundred  little  ones.  Only  poor  work  is  cheap.  And  church  work 
must  needs  first  be  sound>  and  only  then  be  cheap  as  may  be. 

True  also  the  State  may  t>e  appealed  to  for  this  pre-primary  school- 
ing, and  may  engraft  the  Kindergarten  upon  the  Common  School  Sys- 
tem, as  has  been  done  in  some  places,  and  thus  relieve  the  Church  of 
this  charge.  But  if  what  has  been  here  said  commends  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  clergy,  and  of  those  interested  in  Church  Work,  it  will 
suggest  to  them  strong  reasons  why  the  Church  should  not  seek  to  be 
thus  relieved,  should  be  even  positively  unwilling  to  be  thus  relieved, 
should  hasten  to  occupy  the  ground  with  Church  Kindergartens.  So 
fine  and  delicate  a  work,  on  the  most  plastic  of  all  material,  by  the 
most  personal  of  powers,  seems  greatly  jeopardized  by  being  made  part 
of  a  cumbrous  official  system.  It  may  hold  its  subtle  spirit  within  this 
sphere,  but  there  is  great  risk  of  an  unconscious  lowering  of  tone,  an 
insensible  evaporation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  routine- 
working  of  its  mechanism.  Above  all  other  branches  of  education  it 
needs  to  be  fed  from  the  deepest  springs  of  motive  power,  to  be  tided 
with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  to  be  made  a  real  religious  ministry.  And 
because,  with  all  its  defects  in  other  respects,  the  Church  best  supplies 
this  spirit  which  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  Kindergarten,  I  hope  to  see 
it  taken  up  by  the  churches.  The  nurture  of  early  childhood  is  so  pre- 
eminently the  very  task  of  the  Church  that  I  am  persuaded  she  needs  only 
to  understand  this  blessed  institution  to  claim  it,  as  the  development  of 
that  Spirit  of  Truth  who  is  ever  revealing  to  men,  as  they  are  able  to 
bear  them,  the  things  needing  to  be  done  for  the  health  of  humanity, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

15.     Providential  Preparation  of  the  Churches  for  Welcoming  this  Work. 

As  I  thus  urge  upon  the  careful  consideration  of  my  brethren  of  the 
clergy,  of  all  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  claims  to  a  promi- 
nent position  in  their  Church  Work  of  an  institution  that  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  seriously  considered  in  this  country,  an  institution  which 
has  upon  its  surface  so  little  of  that  wherein  many  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  all  Church  Work,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  signs  on  every 
hand  of  the  dawning  of  a  day  of  reconciliation,  wherein  those  who 
have  stood  apart  in  their  opinions  about  Church  Work  are  to  find  them- 
selves face  to  face.  Protestantism  has  separated  along  two  lines  of 
work,  drawn  by  two  schools  of  thought.  Some  branches  of  Protestant- 
ism have  based  their  work  in  the  culture  of  Christian  character  upon 
the  child  experience  of  formationj  having  a  strong  sense  of  the  organic 
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life  of  a  holy  hutnanity.  Others  have  based  their  work  in  the  culture 
of  Christian  character  upon  the  adult  experience  of  re-formation,  hav- 
ing a  strong  sense  of  the  organic  life  of  a  sinful  humanity. 

Lutherauism,  the  Church  of  England  and  its  American  daughter  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have  held  to  the  idea  of  nurture,  and  have 
sought  to  grow  normally  from  infaucy  the  sons  and  daughters  of  The 
Almighty.  They  are  learning,  however,  that  with  the  best  nurture 
the^e  will  be  lapses,  deep  and  wide ;  that  the  children  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  may  turn  out  prodigals,  needing  in  the  far-off  land  to  say  to 
themselves,  **  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned."  They  are  developing  thus,  alike  in  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Ritualistic  wings,  the  revivalistic  spirit  and  methods,  so  that 
a  genuine  Methodist  or  Baptist  would  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  **  Gospel 
Meeting  "  or  "  The  Mission."  While  thus  drawing  nigh  to  their  sister 
churches  in  the  after  work  of  conversion,  the  churches  of  nurture 
ought  to  be  ready  to  receive  this  system  of  child  culture. 

Most  of  the  branches  of  Protestant  Christianity  have  centered  their 
work  upon  conversion,  seeking  to  recreate  the  children  of  Adam  into 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord.  Presbyterians,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  now  remembering  that  under  and 
back  of  the  old  Adam  there  was  in  every  man,  as  man,  the  older  Christ ; 
a  spiritual  nature,  even  tliough  dormant,  which  could  open,  and  should 
open,  in  every  child  into  the  sonship  of  God.  They  are  thus  feeling 
their  way  to  sub-soil  their  needful  work  of  conversion  with  the  basic 
work  of  nurture ;  and  are  seeking  to  grow  the  divine  nature  in  child-< 
hood  before  the  devilish  nature  develops  a  mastery  of  the  being.  The 
Sunday  School  receives  most  attention  in  these  denominations,  and 
shows  thus  the  conscious  need  of  education  as  the  first  of  church 
works.  The  dissatisfaction  felt  with  it  indicates  the  felt  need  of 
something  more  truly  nurturing.  They  are  more  or  less  consciously 
groping,  under  the  leadings  of  The  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  is  guiding  men 
into  all  truth,  in  search  of  a  system  which  will  prove,  what  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  craved  as  the  need  of  the  churches,  a  true  **  Christian  Nurture.*' 

And  thus  all  branches  of  Protestantism  ought  to  be  able  now  to  re- 
ceive this  gospel  of  God*s  servant,  Frederick  Frobel,  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  welcome  it,  and  together  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  true  education 
towards  that  new  earth  into  which,  as  written  of  old,  "  a  little  child 

shall  lead  them." 

16.     Tliis  Theory  Tested  by  Experience, 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  this  theory  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
Church  Work  has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  by  the 
Church  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving,  and  that  the  result  is  a  satisfac- 
tory verification  of  the  theory.  Three  years  ago  the  Anthon  Memorial 
Church  in  New  York  opened  its  Free  Kindergarten.  A  meeting  of 
ladies  was  called  and  an  address  made  by. Miss  Peabody,  the  venerable 
apostle  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  United  States,  whose  long  life  of 
noble  service  in  the  cause  of  education  crowns  its  honored  years  with 
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the  fine  enthusiasm  in  which,  at  the  age  when  most*  are  content  with 
rest,  she  has  consecrated  herself  to  this  gospel  of  the  Christ  Child.  A 
simple  organization  was  effected  from  among  the  ladies  interested  in 
the  idea,  under  an  energetic  management.  A  subscription  list  was 
soon  filled  out  warranting  a  year's  experiment.  Thanks  to  the  counsel 
of  the  best  authority,  that  of  Mad.  Kraus-Boelte,  we  were  led  to  a  most 
fortunate  choice  for  our  Kindergartner.  Miss  Mary  L.  Van  Wogenen 
had  cherished  the  idea  of  a  Free  Kindergartner  for  the  poor,  and 
brought  to  this  venture  that  combination  of  qualities  described  above 
as  essential  to  the  true  Kindergartner,  which  in  her  person  has  made 
this  experiment  so  satisfactory  a  success.  A  number  of  young  ladies 
volunteered  to  act  as  unpaid  assistants.  The  Sunday-school  room 
of  the  church  was  placed  at  the  use  of  the  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, and  so  in  due  time  the  Kindergarten  was  opened.  Since  then  it 
has  been  in  session  for  eight  months  of  each  year,  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  from  9^  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  About  seventy  children  have  been  kept 
on  the  roll,  as  many  as  can  be  well  cared  for  by  our  force  of  assistants. 

The  plan  of  volunteer  assistants  has  not  proven  thoroughly  success- 
ful, though  we  still  have  a  few  in  attendance.  It  was  only  designed  as 
a  provisional  supply.  After  the  first  year  a  training  class  for  Kinder- 
gartners  was  opened,  through  which  several  of  her  amateur  helpers 
have  passed,  some  into  the  charge  of  new  Kindergartens,  and  others 
into  the  position  of  qualified  assistants  in  our  own  Kindergarten.  It 
is  our  intention  to  salary  such  assistants,  as  we  are  able,  and  thus  secure 
regular  and  skilled  service. 

To  further  the  physical  culture  of  the  Kindergarten  a  substantial 
dinner  has  been  provided  daily  for  the  children,  and  out  of  door  excur- 
sions made  in  suitable  seasons. 

The  mental  influence  on  the  children  has  been  very  marked.  The 
brightness  of  their  faces  is  an  expression  of  the  intellectual  quickening 
that  has  taken  place.  Soma  of  the  little  ones  have  developed  wonder- 
fully. Their  moral  growth  has  been  no  less  marked.  Some  of  the 
children  seem  literally  re-made.  And  generally,  in  the  charming  spir- 
itual atmosphere  of  this  Child  Garden,  there  seem  to  be  budding  those 
"fruits  of  the  spirit  "which  are  '-love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  good- 
ness." The  children  are  not  saints  by  any  means ;  but  they  are  grow- 
ing happily,  joyously,  and  on  the  whole  beautifully,  and  as  fast  as  we 
dare  expect.  The  be^t  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  work  is  the 
appreciation  the  poor  mothers  show  of  its  effects.  The  children  have 
even  become  missionaries  of  cleanliness,  order  and  love,  and  a  little 
child  is  leading  many  a  household  towards  some  better  life.  No  start- 
ling results  are  sought.  We  are  satisfied  to  trust  the  future  with  the 
harvest  of  this  well  used  spring  time. 

It  has  cost  us  about  |1,000  a  year,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  Christ.  Any  church  with  this  amount  can  plant  the  infant 
school  of  the  future,  and  the  American  Frobel  Union  will  help  it  to  a 
good  Kindergartner. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Address  of  Mn.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  tht  Pacific 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  14,  1880. 

When  the  old  king  demanded  of  the  Spartans  fifty  of  their  children 
as  hostages,  they  replied,  "  We  would  prefer  to  give  you  a  hundred  of 
our  most  distinguished  men."  This  was  but  a  fair  testimony  to  the  ever- 
lasting value  of  the  child  to  any  commonwealth  and  to  any  age.  The 
hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  children.  The  hope  of  San  Francisco's 
future  lies  in  the  little  children  that  throng  her  streets  to-day.  Is  it  a 
small  question,  then,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  children?"  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  best  work  that  can  be  done  for  the  world  is  work 
with  the  children.  We  talk  a  vast  deal  about  the  work  of  reclamation 
and  restoration,  reformatory  institutions,  and  the  like,  and  all  this  is  well, 
but  far  better  is  it  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  best  physicians  are 
not  those  who  follow  disease  alone,  but  those  who,  so  far  as  possible,  go 
ahead  and  prevent  it.  They  seek  to  teach  the  community  the  laws  of 
health — how  not  to  get  sick.  We  too  often  start  out  on  the  principle 
that  actuated  the  medical  tjfo  who  was  working  might  and  main  over  a 
patient  who  was  burning  up  with  fever.  When  gently  entreated  to  know 
what  he  was  doing,  he  snappishly  replied:  "Domg?  i*m  trying  to  throw 
him  into  a  fit.  I  don't  know  much  about  curing  fevers,  but  I'm  death  on 
fits.  Just  let  me  get  him  into  a  fit,  and  I'll  fetch  him."  It  seems  to  me 
we  often  go  on  the  same  principle — we  work  harder  in  laying  plans  to 
redeem  those  who  have  fallen  than  to  save  others  from  falling.  Wo 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  certain  condition  of  declension  must 
be  reached  before  we  can  work  to  advantage.  I  repeat  again  what  1  havo 
often  said  before — we  do  not  begin  soon  enough  with  the  children.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  Church  and  State  have  yet  to  learn  the  vast  import 
of  those  matchless  words  of  the  great  Teacher.  Himself,  where  He  said, 
pointing  to  a  little  child:  "  He  that  receiveth  him  in  My  name,  receiveth 
Me. "  He  said  it  because,  with  Omniscient  vision.  He  saw  the  wondrous 
folded-away  possibilities  imprisoned  within  the  little  child.  Again  the 
great  and  good  Teacher  said:  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you  that  in  Heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  And  when  I  see  the 
neglected,  sad-faced,  prematurely-old,  weary-eyed  little  ones  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  vice  and  crime,  there  is  just  one  thought  that  comes  like  a  ray  of 
sunlight  through  these  rifts  of  cloud,  and  it  is  this:  There  is  not  one  of 
these  uncomb^,  unwashed,  untaught  little  pensioners  of  care  that  has 
not  some  kind  angel  heart  that  is  pitying  it  in  the  heavens  above.  Parents 
may  be  harsh  and  brutal,  communities  may  be  cold  and  neglectful,  but 
angels  must  regard  them  with  eyes  luminous  with  tender  pity. 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  children?  Good  people  everywhere 
should  combine  to  care  for  them  and  teach  them.  Churches  shoula  make 
it  an  importjint  part  of  their  work  to  look  after  them.  The  State  should 
look  after  them.  The  law  of  self-preservation,  if  no  higher  law,  de- 
mands that  they  should  be  looked  after.  How  shall  they  be  looked  after? 
We  answer,  by  multiplying  free  Kindergartens  in  every  destitute  part  of 
the  city.  With  fifty  or  sixty  free  Kindergartens  established  in  the  most 
neglected  districts,  San  Francisco  would  be  a  different  city  ten  years 
hence.  Said  a  wealthy  tax -payer  to  me,  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  a 
subscription  to  our  Jackson-street  work:  "  I  give  you  this  most  gladly. 
I  consider  it  an  investment  for  my  children.  I  would  rather  give  five 
dollars  a  month  to  educate  these  children  than  to  have  my  own  taxed  ten 
times  the  amount  by  and  by  to  sustain  prisons  and  penitentiaries. "  This 
was  the  practical  view  of  a  practical  business  man — a  man  of  wise  fore- 
thought and  of  generous  impulses. 

The  School  Board  of  this  city  are  entitled  to  the  grateful  consideration 
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of  every  thoughtful  citizen  for  their  action  in  accepting  the  class  of  five- 
year-old  children  at  116  Jackson  street,  as  an  experimental  Kindergarten, 
connected  with  the  Public  School  Department.  Let  anybody  go  and 
examine  the  work  for  themselves.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  between  forty 
and  fifty  just  such  needy  children  have  been  turned  back  into  the  street, 
to  learn  all  its  vice  and  crime,  who  could  not  find  accommodation  in  the 
Silver-street  Kindergarten.  I  tell  you  this  is  a  fact  of  momentous  im- 
port to  this  community.  Remember  that  from  a  single  neglected 
child  in  a  wealthy  county  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  has  come  a 
notorious  stock  of  criminals,  vagabonds,  and  paupers,  imperiling  every 
dollar's  worth  of  property,  and  ever}'  individual  in  the  community.  Not 
less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  persons  have  been  traced  as  the 
lineage  of  six  children,  who  were  born  of  this  one  perverted  and  depraved 
woman,  who  was  once  a  pure,  sweet,  dimpled  Utile  child,  and  who,  with 
proper  influences  thrown  about  her,  at  a  tender  age,  might  have  given  to 
the  world  twelve  hundred  progeny  who  would  have  blest  their  day  and 
generation.  Look  at  the  tremendous  fact  involved!  In  neglecting  to 
train  this  one  child  to  ways  of  virtue  and  well-doing,  the  descendants  of 
the  respectable  neighbors  of  that  child  have  been  compelled  to  endure 
the  depredations,  and  support  in  alms-houses  and  prisons  scores  of  her 
descendants  for  six  generations.  If  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  would 
protect  the  virtue  of  their  children,  their  persons  from  murder,  their 
property  from  theft,  or  their  wealth  from  consuming  tax  to  support  pau- 
pers and  criminals,  they  must  provide  a  scheme  oi  education  that  will 
not  allow  a  single  youth  to  escape  its  influence.  And  to  effect  the  surest 
and  best  results  these  children  must  be  reached  just  as  early  in  life  as 
possible.  The  whole  effect  of  the  Kindergarten  system  tends  to  prevent 
crime.  And  what  estimate  shall  be  placed  upon  an  instrumentality 
which  saves  the  child  from  becoming  a  criminal,  and  thus  not  only  saves 
the  State  from  care  and  expense  incident  to  such  reform,  but  also  secures 
to  the  State  all  that  which  the  life  of.  a  good  citizen  brings  to  it.  Think 
of  the  vast  difference  in  results  had  there  been  1,200  useful,  well  equipped 
men  and  women  at  work  in  that  county  in  New  York,  building  it  up  in 
productive  industries,  instead  of  1,200  paupers  and  criminals  tearing 
down  and  defiling  th^fair  heritage!  We  have  but  to  look  at  this  signifi- 
cant fact  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  single  child  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  true  Kindergartner  proceeds  upon  the  principle  asserted  by  Froebel, 
that  every  child  is  a  child  of  Nature,  a  child  of  man,  and  a  child  of  God, 
and  that  education  can  only  fulfill  its  mission  when  it  views  the  human 
beinff  in  this  three-fold  relation  and  takes  each  into  account.  In  other 
words,  the  true  Kindergartner  regards  with  scrupulous  care  the  physical, 
the  intellectual,  the  moral.  **You  can  not,"  says  Froebel,  "do  heroic 
deeds  in  words,  or  by  talking  about  them;  bul  you  can  educate  a  child 
to  self -activity  and  to  well-domg,  and  through  these  to  a  faith  which  will 
not  be  dead."  The  child  in  the  Kindergarten  is  not  only  tofd  to  be  good, 
but  inspired  by  help  and  sympathy  to  ^  good.  The  Kindergarten  child 
is  taught  to  manifest  his  love  in  deeds  rather  than  words,  and  a  child 
thus  taught  never  knows  lip-service,  but  is  led  forward  to  that  higher 
form  of  service  where  his  good  works  glorify  the  Father,  thus  proving 
Froebel's  assertion  to  be  true,  where  he  says:  "  I  have  based  my  educa- 
tion on  religion,  and  it  must  lead  to  religion."  We  seem  to  forg»a  that 
the  moral  powers,  like  the  physical  and  mental,  can  only  be  strengthened 
by  exercise.  What  the  world,  most  needs  to-day  is  to  bring  more  of  the 
true  Sabbath  into  the  week-day — in  individual  lite,  in  family  life,  in  social 
life,  in  business  life,  and  in  national  life.  The  school  should  cultivate 
with  equal  skill  the  perceptive  and  the  reflective  faculties,  the  intellect, 
and  the  conscience.  All  training  should  tend  to  repress  the  lower  nature 
und  arouse  the  higher.  It  should  regulate  the  animal  forces  so  that  they 
should  minister  to  the  spiritual,  thus  becoming  the  faithful  servitors  of 
all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  within  the  little  child. 

And  this  is  the  mission  of  every  true  Kindergartner.    This  is  to  be 
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your  mission,  mj  dear  young  ladies — you  who  go  forth  to  practice  and 
teach  the  principles  of'  your  Master  Froebel.  Like  him,  you  must  love 
the  little  ones  whom  you  seek  to  unfold.  Like  him,  you  must  wrap  a 
warm  heart  of  love  about  them,  and  love  them  into  goodness.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  work?  It  means  much  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice;  it  means 
much  of  patience  and  care;  it  means  much  of  weariness  and  discourage- 
ment; it  means  much  of  self-renunciation  and  self -conquest.  One  must 
be  as  patient  as  Penelope  at  her  web,  and  as  tender  as  true  motherhood, 
to  evoke  the  good  and  check  the  bad  in  these  little  neglected  pensioners 
of  poverty  and  want.  There  must  be  a  magnetic  attractiveness  that 
charms  while  it  compels.  There  must  be  a  deep-sighted  sympathy,  which 
is  wiser  than  all  blame,  and  more  potent  than  all  reproof.  There  must 
be  an  abiding  faith  in  the  loving  care  of  an  Almighty  Friend,  in  whose 
help  and  strength  the  patient  toiler  goes  forward,  da^  by  day,  feeling 
that,  after  all,  the  richest  reward  of  such  a  life  is  to  live  it. 

I  wish  every  Christian  philanthropist  in  the  city  would  move  toward 
the  care  and  training  of  these  luckless  little  children.  I  wish  every 
church  in  San  Francisco  would  establish  and  carry  forward  one  free 
Kindergarten.  There  need  then  be  no  restraint  in  regard  to  foundation- 
work  in  moral  and  religious  training — not  necessarily  sectarian  training, 
but  good,  sound,  fundamental  Christian  training.  There  could  then  be 
thousands  of  these  little  waifs  under  daily  instruction;  kept  from  the 
pernicious  influences  of  the  streets,  and  taught  all  that  is  good  and  true 
and  pure  and  right  and  kind  and  noble.  They  could  be  taught  industry 
and  order  and  neatness.  They  could  be  taught  reverence  and  self-respect. 
They  could  be  taught  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  struggle  to  put  their 
trust  in  a  Heavenly  Friend,  who  with  unspeakable  tenderness  said: 
**  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

Could  Christian  philanthropy  devise  a  better  or  more  promising  work 
than  this?  It  reaches  down  to  the  very  foundations  upon  which  true 
character  may  be  built.  It  is  full  t)f  promise  and  fruition  of  hope  and 
reward.  It  is  a  work  that  appeals  to  parentage.  When  fathers  and 
mothers  see  the  faces  of  their  own  darlings  radiant  with  unalloyed  hap- 
piness, would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  a  tender  thought  on  these  luckless 
little  ones,  left  in  the  world  with  none  to  call  them  by  dear  names,  and 
none  to  be  thoughtful  of  their  pressing  wants,  with  nothing  to  relieve 
the  sad  monotony  of  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  their  spare  and 
scanty  lot.  I  have  an  idea  that  in  proportion  as  we  seek  to  bless  these 
hapless  children  we  may  expect  blessing  upon  our  own.  That  in  propor* 
tion  as  we  give  to  these  children  we  keep  for  our  own.    Verily,  it  is  so. 

**Then  whispered  the  Angel  of  Mothers 
To  thf  giver,  in  tenderef>t  tone, 


*  In  blescihg  the  children  of  others 
Ton  are  garnering  Joys  for  your  own.* 


i» 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

fire  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mother's. 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest. 
The  young  ^wns  are  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west, — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  1 
TJiey  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 

In  the  country  of  the  free. — Mrs.  Elieabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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The  following  Notes  on  Charity  and  Parochial  Kindergartens,  and 
those  connected  with  public  schools,  with  charitable  institutions  and 
institutions  for  defective  classes,  were  communicated  by  General  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  £d.,  in  response  to  application  for  latest  information. 

In  California,  the  first  Charity  Kindergarten  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, Miss  Katharine  D.  Smitn,  conductor,  was  established  on  Stiver 
Streety  in  1878.  This  kindergarten  is  an  organization  of  the  Public 
Kindergarten  Society  of  which  Miss  Marwedel  is  an  officer,  and  is  a 
marvel  of  systematic  discipline.  The  young  ladies  of  the  High  School 
Normal  class  are  sent  to  this  school — one  or  two  daily — to  learn  the 
elements  of  Kindergartning  and  assist  in  teaching,  which  is  supple- 
mental to  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  delivered  by  Miss  Smith. 

The  Silver  street  work  has  given  birth  and  inspiration  to  the  Jackson 
Street  Charity  Kindergarten^  which  is  now  under  the  immediate  care  of 
Miss  Mary  Kilbridge  (who  succeeded  Miss  Reed  in  March,  1880},  as- 
sisted  by  the  young  ladies  of    Mrs.  S.  N.  Cooper's  Bible  class. 

The  Jack<on  Street  Kindergarten,  established  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Barbary  Coast  by  a  number  of  Presbyterian  ladies  belonging  to 
the  Calvary  Church,  has  had  over  one  year  of  successful,  earnest  work 
amonj^  the  neglected  children  of  that  locality,  and  has  aroused  intelli- 
gent interest  and  warm-hearted  sympathy  among  our  citizens. 

About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  work  on  Jackson  street, 
another  Charity  School  was  organized  at  No.  66  First  street  (Mrs. 
Philips,  conductor)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  results  have  been  beneficial  beyond  all  estimate. 
In  addition  to  these  three  Kindergartens  Miss  Marwedel  reported  in 
October,  1880,  the  names  of  the  following  : 

Minnie  Street  Free  Charity  Kind^garten  (Miss  Lizzie  Master). 

Shipplif  Street  Free  Chari'y  Kindergarten  (Mrs.  M.  Loyd). 

Free  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten  at  Oakland. 

The  School  Board  of  San  Francisco  established  in  1880,  an  "experi- 
mental Kindergarten  "  on  Jackson  street,  being  the  first  free  public 
Kindergarten  lu  the  city,  under  Miss  Flora  Van  dem  Burgh.  Miss 
Marwedel  writes,  *'  the  establishment  of  one  public  Kindergarten  with 
the  view  of  having  Kindergartens  connected  with  all  public  schools  is 
accepted  with  great  favor." 

Kindergarten  instruction  has  also  been  priv^^n  in  the  Little  Sisterx* 
Infant  Shelter  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Berkeley. 

In  Illinois  the  Chicago  Charity  Kindergarten,  a  memorial  work  of 
Mrs.  Blatchford,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  Mothers*  Class, 
held  two  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Putnum.  The  Kindergarten  occupies  two 
large  adjoining  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Mr.  Moody's  church,  and  is 
conducted  by  S.  K.  Walker.  Some  Kindergarten 'work  in  the  Parish 
school  in  DanvUle  was  begun  in  1880. 

In  D-'troif,  Michigan,  a  Charity  Kindergarten  was  established  in  the 
Brock  way  Alission  School  in  1880. 

In  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  a  Charity  Kindergarten  exists  in  connection 
with  Christ  Church. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  free  Kindergarten  was  opened  in  Front  street 
by  Miss  S.  A.  Shawk,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Blow,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
association  of  ladies,  of  which  Mrs.  Alphonso  Tafft  is  president.  Kin- 
dergarten training  is  also  established  in  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  Charity  Kindergarten  was  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Temperance  League,  but  the  association 
failing  to  furnish  the  funds,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden  nas  assumed  the  direc- 
tion and  expense. 
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In  Columbus,  Ohio,  Eindergarteus  exist  in  the  Home  of  the  Friendless; 
In  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  State  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  and  in  the  New  Orphans'  Home. 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  City  Orphan  House  has  adopted  the 
Froebel  material  and  method  with  the  little  children. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  Free  Kindergarten  was  opened  in  the  chapel 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  members  of  that  church,  and  the  E  Street  Baptist  Church, 
The  Froebel ian  material  and  method  have  been  introduced  into  the 
District  Industrial  School  located  in  G^eorgetown. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Charity  Kindergarten  movement  has  been  extended, 
with  some  aid  in  room  rent  free  from  the  city,  and  in  connection  with  itfi 
City  Orphan  House. 

Training  CUusea  for  Colored  Teachers,*  g 

"  I  hope  you  will  reserve  a  place  for  at  least  a  brief  notice  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  this  city  to  put  the  Elindergarten  method  into  the  handa 
of  the  colored  people. 

"The  leading  spirit  here  was  Miss  Young  Jackson,  the  gifted  and 
learned  principal  of  the  Brainbridge  Street  School,  who  exhibited,  in 
some  tentative  efforts,  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  the 
system.  She  was  encouraged  by  Miss  Yankirk,  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful Kindergartner  in  Philadelphia,  who  took  as  pupils  four  of  Miss 
Jackson's  pupils  and  trained  them  in  the  theory  and  manipulations,  and 
last  fall  set  them  at  work;  and,  since  Christmas,  each  couple  has  had  a 
Kindergarten  of  twenty  children  under  Miss  Yankirk*s  general  super- 
vision. I  have  visited  both,  and  I  have  never  seen  better  examples  of 
order,  knowledge  and  use  of  words,  and  spontaneous  work  done  by  the 
children.  On  the  80th  of  April  I  attended  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  pupil  Kindergartners,  which  were  highly  creditable,  and  the  perform- 
ances of  the  little  children  at  their  tables  and  in  the  movement  plays 
directed  by  their  own  singing  were  admirable. 

'*  But  what  I  came  to  Philadelphia  at  this  time  purposely  to  do  was  to 
give  my  blessing  to  another  training  class  of  colored  women  who  have 
been  under  the  training  of  Mrs.  Guion  Gourlay. .  Four  of  these  are  grad- 
uates of  Miss  Jackson's  school,  and  four  are  married  women,  and  they 
have  all  been  taught  for  these  past  seven  months  without  money  and 
without  price,  by  Mrs.  Gourlay,  who  feels  as  I  do  about  their  natural 
aptitude,  and  whose  great  sympathy  with  them  (inherited,  she  says,  in 
part  from  an  earnest  anti-slavery  ancestor)  inspires  her  with  a  desire  to 
quicken  In  them  a  sense  of  the  special  work  assigned  to  them  as  factors 
in  the  civilization  of  humanity,  and  especially  as  citizens  of  this  country. 

"  I  will  not  deform  my  page  with  an  account  In  detail  of  the  ungenerous 
opposition  she  has  met  with;  and  the  hir.  1  ranees  cast  in  her  way  by  per- 
sons who  should  have  aided  her,  though  it  would  put  into  strong  relief 
her  own  noble  perseverence  in  her  generous  purpose.  Through  a  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  her  since  last  September  I  have  known 

•  Sxtnctt  from  totter  of  MIm  Pbabodt  to  Editor  of  Volamt  of  Kindergarten  Papers 
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of  her  untiring  labors.  In  her  prospectus  she  said  that  whoever  could 
not  afford  the  fee  must  tell  her  and  she  would  accommodate  her  price  to 
their  necessities;  and  when  it  came  to  the  explanation,  not  any  of  them 
could  afford  to  pay  anjrthing;  but  she  would  not  let  any  one  go  who 
desired  to  learn.  8he  has  even,  out  of  her  own  purse,  provided  the 
materials  in  many  instances.  I  have  generally  heard  from  her  after 
every  lesson  given,  many  of  which  lasted  three  or  four  hours.  One  of 
the  life  members  of  our  union  made  them  all  members  of  the  American 
Froebel  Union  for  this  year.  They  will  graduate  on  the  2l8t  of  May, 
and  I  will  enclose  to  you  the  programme  of  the  exercises,  all  of  which  I 
have  read,  and  also  their  examination  papers;  and  from  the  beginning 
she  has  sent  to  me  their  abstracts. 

''I  trust  it  will  prove  but  the  beginning  of  a  general  movement  among 
these  people.  Froebel's  education  is  not  merely  of  the  children,  but  of 
their  adult  care-takers.  His  living  with  children  is  the  practical  rendering 
of  Christ's  precept  to  become  as  little  children  themselves.  In  short,  it 
is  mutual  education — self -development.  The  exchange  is.  an  equal  one, 
if  it  is  not  even  more  for  the  adult  than  the  child.  The  adult  gives  the 
child  only  the  love  of  time,  space,  and  the  language  which  repiesents 
this  love,  and  symbolizes  the  higher  spiritual  truths  which  the  children 
give  to  them,  when  they  are  wise  enough  to  divine  the  scope  and  mean- 
ing of  those  spontaneous  activities  which  embody  mutual  laws,  and  are 
alike  in  all  children,  giving  a  plane  for  the  play  of  sociality.  The  advan- 
tage that  the  temperament  of  the  colored  classes  serve,  is  in  the  pre- 
dominence  of  their  Aesthetic  sensibility  over  the  mere  force  of  will. 
They  are  more  in  the  natural  equipoise  of  childhood,  and  in  the  case  of 
their  hearts  take  in  broader  impression  and  more  various  impressions 
before  they  begin  to  react.  But  this,  in  the  long  run,  is  an  advantage  if 
education  comes  in  to  give  the  opposite,  directing  their  energies  to  active 
production  of  forms  as  expression,  since  production  of  form  defines 
thought,  and  puts  substance  before  words  in  their  consciousness.  I 
remember  when  I  first  heard  the  Hampton  singers  what  an  impression 
was  made  on  me  by  their  original  music,  what  a  revelation  it  was  to  me 
of  the  truth  that  "man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity,"  and  that,  in 
the  future  interchange  of  their  spiritual  knowledge  with  the  proud  Anglo- 
Saxon's  knowledge  of  this  world's  law,  and  even  of  that  necessary  cor- 
relation of  cosmic  forces  which  we  call  the  material  universe,  they  have 
the  advantage.  But  I  am  getting  in  too  deep  waters,  and  will  close  by 
sending  you  the  programme  of  the  closing  exercises  of  Mrs.  Gourlay's- 
class,  which  pioneers  the  good  time  coming  when  both  races  shall  be 
seen  to  be  only  opposite  factors  of  an  harmonized  humanity." 

The  Eureka  Class  of  Eindergartners,  under  training  since  November 
8,  1880,  by  Mrs.  Guion  Gourlay,  had  their  closing  exercises  at  Weskly 
Hall,  on  Saturday,  May  21,  1881.  Each  of  the  nine  members  read  a  very 
creditable  essay  on  topics  suggested  by  their  studies,  and  the  work  on 
which  they  were  about  to  enter,  and  received  a  diploma  from  Mias 
Peabody,  President  of  the  American  Froebel  Union. 


EARLY  TRAINING. 

APHORISMS  AND  SUOOERTIONS — ANCTENT  AITD  UODBBT. 


We  are  physiologically  connected  and  set  forth  in  our  beginnings,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  our  character,  what  the  connec- 
tion is.  In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate  blood, 
but  it  is  a  question  hugely  significant  whose  the  blood  may  be.  For  in 
this  wc  have  whole  rivers  of  predispositions,  good  or  bad,  set  running  in 
us — as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  our  future  than  all  tuitional  and 
regulative  influences  that  come  after,  as  they  are  earlier  in  their  begin- 
ning, deeper  in  their  insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  and  true  beginning  of  a  godly  nurture.  The 
child  is  not  to  have  the  sad  entail  of  any  sensuality,  or  excess,  or  distem 
pered  passion  upon  him.  The  heritage  of  love,  peace,  order,  continence 
and  holy  courage  is  to  be  his.  He  is  not  to  be  morally  weakened  before- 
hand, in  the  womb  of  folly,  by  the  frivolous,  worldly,  ambitious,  expec- 
tations of  parents-to-be,  concentrating  all  their  nonsense  in  him.  His 
affinities  are  to  be  raised  by  the  godly  expectations,  rather,  and  prayers 
that  go  before ;  by  the  steady  and  good  aims  of  their  industry,  by  the 
great  impulse  of  their  faith,  by  the  brightness  of  their  hope,  by  the  sweet 
continence  of  their  religiously  pure  love  in  Christ  Born,  thus,  of  a  pa- 
rentage that  is  ordered  in  all  righteousness,  and  maintains  the  right  use 
of  every  thing,  especially  the  right  use  of  nature  and  marriage,  the  child 
will  have  just  so  much  of  heaven^s  life  and  order  in  him  beforehand,  as 
have  become  fixed  properties  in  the  typo  of  his  parentage. 

Observe  how  very  quick  the  child^s  eye  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  in- 
fancy, to  catch  impressions,  and  receive  the  meaning  of  looks,  voices,  and 
motions.  It  peruses  all  faces,  and  colors,  and  sounds.  Every  sentiment 
that  looks  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature 
on  its  countenance.  The  tear  that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  a  mother^s 
suppressed  grief,  gathers  the  little  infantile  face  into  a  responsive  sob. 
With  a  kind  of  wondering  silencoi  which  is  next  thing  to  adoration, 
it  studies  the  mother  in  her  prayer,  and  looks  up  piously  with  her,  in 
that  exploring  watch,  that  signifies  unspoken  prayer.  If  the  child  is 
handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  simply  laid  aside  unafiectionately, 
in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  feels  the  sting  of  just  that  which 
is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation* 
fretted  by  fretfulness ;  haying  thus  impressed,  just  that  kind  of  impa 
tience  or  ill-nature,  which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growing  faithfully  into 
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the  bad  mold  offered,  as  by  a  fixed  law.  There  is  great  importance.  In 
this  manner,  even  in  the  handling  of  infancy.  If  it  is  unchristian,  it  will 
beget  unchristian  states,  or  impressions.  If  it  is  gentle,  ever  patient  and 
loving,  it  prepares  a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  all*  most  crabbed,  hateful,  resentful,  passionate,  ill- 
natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm  and  true,  are  prepared,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  handling  of  the  nursery.  To  these  and  all  such 
modes  of  feeling  and  treatment  as  make  up  the  element  of  the  infant's 
life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  the  seal.  So  that  if  we  consider  how  small  a 
bpeck,  falling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form ;  or,  how 
even  a  mote  of  foreign  matter  present  in  the  quickening  egg,  will  suffice 
to  produce  a  deformity ;  considering,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  what  nice 
conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  and  what  accurately  modulated  sap- 
plies  of  heat  in  the  other,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  product ;  then  only 
do  we  begin  to  imagine  what  work  is  going  on,  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  in 
this  first  chapter  of  life,  the  age  of  impressions. 

I  have  no  scales  to  measure  quantities  of  effect  in  this  matter  of  early 
training,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
more,  as  a  general  fact,  is  done,  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing,  on  a  child's 
immortality,  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  than  in  all  his  years  of 
discipline  afterwards.  An«l  I  name  this  particular  time,  or  date,  that  I 
may  not  be  supposed  to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  duty  and  care  on  the  latter 
part  of  what  I  have  called  the  age  of  impressions ;  which,  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter somewhat  indefinite,  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  space  of  three  or  four 
times  this  number  of  years ;  the  development  of  language,  and  of  moral 
ideas  being  only  partially  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  for  so  long  a  time. 
Let  every  Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when  their  child  is 
three  years  old,  that  they  have  done  more  than  half  of  all  they  will  erer 
do  for  his  character.  What  can  be  more  strangely  wide  of  all  just  appre- 
hension, than  the  immense  efficacy,  imputed  by  most  parents  to  the  Chris^ 
tian  ministry,  compared  with  what  they  take  to  be  the  almost  insignifi- 
cant power  conferred  on  them  in  their  parental  charge  and  duties.  Why, 
if  all  preachers  of  Christ  could  have  their  hearers,  for  whole  months  and 
years,  in  their  own  will,  as  parents  do  their  children,  so  as  to  move  them 
by  a  look,  a  motion,  a  smile,  a  frown,  and  act  their  own  sentiments  and 
emotions  over  in  them  at  pleasure ;  if,  also,  a  little  farther  on,  they  had 
them  iu  authority  to  command,  direct,  tell  them  whither  to  eo,  what  to 
learn,  what  to  do,  regulate  their  hours,  their  books,  their  pleasures,  their 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own  knees  every  night  and 
morning,  who  could  think  it  impossible,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  to 
produce  almost  any  result  f  Should  not  such  a  ministry  be  expected  to 
fashion  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of  life?  Let  no  parent,  shift- 
ing  off  his  duties  to  his  children,  in  this  manner,  think  to  have  his  defects 
nruule  up,  and  the  consequent  damages  mended  afterwards,  when  they 
have  come  to  their  maturity,  by  the  comparatively  slender,  always  doubt* 
fbl,  efficacy  of  preaching  and  pulpit  harangue. 

Dr.  Bushnell.     ChrUtian  IfurturtL 
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As  we  prepare  in  good  weather  whatever  will  be  heeded  in  a  storm,  so 
in  youth  must  we  lay  up  orderly  habits  and  moderation,  as  savings  against 
time  of  age.' 

Children  should  be  led  to  industry  in  useful  learning  by  persuasion  and 
ad'iionition ;  but  never  by  blows  and  disgraceful  treatment 

But  such  things  only  make  them  disinclined  to  effort  and  disgust  them 
with  their  labor. 

Blame  and  praise  should  be  used  alternately;  but  care  should  con- 
stantly be  taken  that  the  former  does  not  discourage,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  render  over-confident  and  careless. 

As  a  plant  is  nourished  by  moderate  watering,  but  is  drowned  by  too 
much,  so  are  the  mental  powers  of  children  strengthened  by  labors 
judiciously  imposed,  but  are  destroyed  by  excessive  tasks. 

Children  should  never  be  refused  their  necessary  recreation ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nature  has  divided  our  whole  lives  into  labor  and 
recreation. 

Thus  we  slacken  the  strings  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  tighten  them  again. 

Children  must  also  be  accustomed  not  to  live  effeminately,  to  restrain 
their  tongues,  and  to  overcome  their  anger. 

Yet  fathers  should  remember  their  own  3'outh,  and  should  not  judge 
too  harshly  the  transgressions  of  their  sons. 

As  physicians  mingle  bitter  drugs  with  sweet  confections,  and  thus 
m  ike  whit  is  agreeable  a  means  of  administering  to  the  patient  what  is 
healthful,  so  should  fathers  unite  the  severity  of  their  punishments  with 
kin  Incss ;  should  .sometimes  give  the  reins  to  the  impulses  of  their  sons, 
and  so  n ?tim3s  check  them ;  should  be  forbearing  to  a  mere  error,  and 
even  if  tliey  suffer  themselves  to  become  angry,  should  recover  again 
fro:n  it 

It  is  often  well  to  pretend  not  to  have  observed  some  action  of  children. 

Wlien  we  overlook  the  faults  of  our  friends,  should  we  not  sometimes 
do  the  samo  for  those  of  our  children  Y 

Children  should  be  taught  to  be  communicative  and  open ;  to  avoid  all 
thit  savors  of  secrecy,  which  tends  to  lead  them  away  from  uprightness, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  wrong. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  that  needs  filling ;  it  is  fuel,  that 
needs  kindling.  It  is  kindled  to  truth  by  the  faculty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  by  love. 

He  who  listens  to  the  speech  of  another  without  kindling  his  understand- 
ing at  it,  as  at  a  light,  but  contents  himself  with  merely  hearing,  is  like 
one  who  goes  to  a  neighbor  for  fire,  but  only  sits  still  there  and  warms 
himself. 

He  only  receives  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  like  the  red  color  from  the 
shining  of  a  fiame ;  but  the  inner  rust  of  his  soul  is  not  heated ;  nor  is  its 
darkness  driven  away.  Plutarch. 

He  who  disciplmes  his  body  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  persons 
have  thus  rescued  their  lives  from  danger,  served  their  friends,  been  use- 
ful to  their  country,  gained  fame  and  glory,  and  lived  a  happy  life. 

The  body  becomes  accustomed  to  whatever  occupation  is  pursued ;  and 
accordingly  it  should  be  trained  to  the  best  exercises. 

Forgetful nes-^,  despondency,  ill  temper  and  even  frenzy,  often  assail  the 
mind,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  bodily  discipline,  with  so  much  power, 
as  even  to  cause  the  loss  of  what  knowledge  is  already  gained. 

Socrates. 

As  the  power  of  speech  is  easily  misused,  so  are  gymnastics ;  for  supe- 
riority in  bodily  exercises  can  easily  be  abused  to  the  injury  of*  others. 
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Beginning  with  the  third  year,  when  the  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
speech  awake,  the  child  should  l)e  occupied  with  plays  appropriate  to  its 
age.  From  these  plays  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  chifil*s  adapted- 
ness  to  a  future  calling. 

Changes  of  toys  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  for  fear  of  developing 
instability  of  character. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  suitable  stories  should  be  told  the 
child ;  and  these  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  ideas  of  Uod  and 
of  virtue. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  seek  occasion  of  securing  and  maintaining 
influence  over  children  by  means  of  personal  respect. 

Bodily  punisliment  is  only  admissible  whjre  children  or  pupils  violate 
the  respect  due  to  age,  or  a  law  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  shame  and  of  honor  should  early  be 
awakened. 

Parents  shouhl  be  more  anxious  to  instill  into  their  children  a  deep- 
seated  youtliful  mo<lesty,  than  to  leave  them  a  pile  of  gold :  and  therefore 
they  should  carefully  keep  from  the  sight  of  the  young  all  that  can  injure 
their  modesty  or  morals. 

For  where  the  old  are  immodest,  the  shamelessness  of  the  young  is 
increased.  Pl.\.to. 

To  the  mother  belongs  the  bodily  nourishment  and  care  of  children ; 
to  the  father,  their  instruction  and  education. 

The  distinction  of  sexes  must  early  be  observed. 

Milk  is  the  most  natural  and  therefore  the  best  food  for  children.  AVine 
injures  them  l>y  heating  them  and  causing  sickness. 

Kven  children  at  the  breast  should  be  accustomed  to  suitable  exercise. 
Cliildren  should  early  be  accustomed  to  heat  and  cold,  to  confirm  their 
health ;  and  all  habits  should  be  taught  from  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Children  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  actual  labor,  nor  to  be  instructed, 
"before  the  fifth  year,  for  fear  of  stunting  them. 

The  loud  crying  of  children — unless  it  is  caused  by  sickness — is  their 
first  gymiKistic  exercise. 

Their  plays  should  be  in  the  similitude  of  what  they  are  aflerwanls  to 
practice  in  earnest  Akistotle. 

Since  children  are  always  possessed  of  great  liveliness  and  susceptibil- 
ity, since  their  powers  of  observation  grow  keener  and  stronger  as  their 
consciousness  develops,  and  their  impulses  to  activity  are  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  their  character  is  noliler,  therefore  proportionately  greater  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  immoral  influences,  to  protect  and 
direct  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  to  accustom  them  to  proper  modes  of 
speech. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  show  to  their  children  and  pupils  a  truly 
virtuous  example  ;  an<l  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  faults,  and 
should  be  so  administer e<l  as  to  produce  improvement 

Although  the  virtues  of  good  nature,  mildness  and  placability  arc  high 
ones,  still  they  must  have  their  limits ;  and  must  not  interfvTe  with  the 
strictness  necessary  to  maintiin  the  laws. 

Man  must  early  be  trained  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  are  the  di- 
rectors of  all  things,  and  that  they  see  the  inmost  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  this  means  that  men  will  be  preserved  from  foolish  pre- 
sumption and  from  wickedness,  as  Thales  .*iays :  That  men  must  live  in 
the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  is  tilled  wit!i  the  gods.  This  will 
keep  them  more  chaste  than  if  they  were  in  the  holiest  of  temples. 

From  religion,  which  is  a  holy  fear  of  the  gods,  proceed  the  virtues  of 
modesty,  ami  filial  piety. 
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The  peculiar  traits  of  each  chanicter  should  be  dovelopc<l ;  it  should 
not  be  attempted  to  impress  a  foreign  mark  upon  them ;  just  actors  are 
wont  to  select  not  the  best  parts,  but  those  most  suitable  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  art  or  science  of  training  up 
to  virtue.  Remember  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  believe  that  even  the 
most  trifling  em])loyment  has  its  rules  and  methods,  and  at  thesjimc  time 
that  the  highest  of  all  departments  of  human  effort — virtue— can  be  mas- 
tered without  instruction  and  practice.  Ciceko. 

The  education  of  children  should  begin  at  their  birth. 

JUthing  childivn  and  letting  thera  crawl  about  are  to  be  recommended. 

^Ve  came  into  the  world  entirely  ignorant,  and  with  incapable  bodies, 
but  with  the  capacity  to  learn. 

Man  learns  incredibly  much  in  the  fii'st  years  of  his  life,  by  mere  expe- 
rience, without  any  instruction  at  all. 

Impressions  on  the  senses  supply  the  fn*st  materiaLs  of  knowledge. 
Thciefore  it  will  be  well  to  present  these  impressions  in  a  proper  order.  Es- 
pecially should  the  results  of  seeing  be  compared  with  those  of  feeling. 

hy  motion  they  learn  the  idea  of  space,  so  that  they  no  longer  grasp 
after  distant  objects. 

Children  speak  at  first  a  universal  natural  language,  not  articulated,  but 
accented  and  intelligible. 

Nurses  understand  this  language  better  than  others,  and  i;dk  to  the 
children  in  it. 

What  words  are  used  in  it  are  indifferent ;  it  is  only  the  accent  which 
is  important. 

It  is  assisted  also  by  the  children's  gestures  and  the  rapid  play  of  their 
features. 

Crying  is  their  expression  for  hunger,  heat,  cold,  &c. 

Their  grown  up  guardians  endeavor  to  understand  this  crying  and  to 
stop  it ;  but  often  misundei-stand  it,  and  try  to  stop  it  by  flattery  or  blows. 

The  first  crying  of  children  is  a  request. 

If  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  procee<l  to  commanding. 

They  begin  by  helping  themselves,  and  end  by  causing  themselves  to  be 
waitetl  on. 

All  tlie  bad  conduct  of  children  arises  from  weakness. 

If  they  are  made  strong,  they  will  be  good. 

One  who  can  do  all  things,  will  never  do  anything  evil. 

Before  we  come  to  our  understandings,  there  is  no  morality  in  our 
actions;  although  we  sometimes  see  manifestations  of  it  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  children  to  the  actions  of  others. 

The  tendencies  of  children  to  destructiveness  are  not  the  result  of 
wicke<lness,  but  of  vivid  impuL'-cs  to  activity. 

Children  should  be  helped  when  it  is  necessary ;  but  no  notice  should 
be  taken  of  their  mere  notions ;  and  thoy  should  be  made  to  help  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible. 

CauscKss  crying  will  be  best  cured  by  taking  no  notice  of  it.  For 
even  children  dislike  to  exert  themselves  for  nothing. 

(.'rying  c«n  be  soothed  by  drawing  the  child's  attention  to  some  strik- 
ing object,  without  letting  it  know  that  you  are  paying  it  an}'  special 
attention. 

Costly  playthings  are  superfluous.  Cheap  and  simple  ones  are  pre- 
cisely as  good. 

Nurses  can  entertain  children  very  much  by  telling  them  stories. 

Some  few  easily  pronounced  words  should  be  often  pronounced  to  the 
child,  names  of  things  which  should  be  shown  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

Rousseau. 
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The  youngest  children  should  be  instructed  in  things  visible. 

Upon  such,  pictures  make  the  deepest  impression. 

Examples  are  for  them  ;  and  precept ;  but  not  abstract  rules. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  too  much  of  a  genius. 

Or  if  he  is,  let  him  learn  patience. 

It  is  not  alw^ays  the  pupils  who  understand  quickest  who  are  the  best. 

The  sloth  of  pupils  nmst  be  compensated  by  the  teacher's  industry. 

Beginners  must  work   slowly;  and   then   faster  and   faster,   as   they 

advance. 

Learning  will  be  pleasant  to  the  pupils,  if  their  teachers  treat  them  in 
a  friendly  and  suitable  manner  ;  show  them  the  object  of  their  work ;  do 
not  merely  listen  to  them  but  join  in  working  with  them  and  converse 
with  them ;  and  if  sutflcient  variety  is  atlbrded. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  pupils  should  themselves  be  made  to 
teach ;  Fortius  sjiys,  that  he  learned  nmch  from  his  teachers,  more  from 
his  fellow-pupils,  and  most  from  his  scholars. 

The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. 

The  art  of  training  up  men  is  not  a  superficial  one,  but  one  qf  the  pro- 
foundest  secrets  of  nature  and  of  our  salvation.  Conenics. 

Be  careful  of  your  children  and  of  their  management  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  creep  about  and  to  walk,  do  not  let  them  be  idle. 

Young  people  mast  have  something  to  do,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  be  idle. 

Their  bo<lies  mast  be  kept  in  constant  activity ;  for  the  mind  is  not  yet 
able  to  perform  its  complete  functions. 

But  in  order  that  they  may  not  occupy  themselves  in  vicious  or  wicked 
ways,  give  them  fixed  hours  for  relaxation ;  and  kcK^p  them  all  the  rest  of 
the  time,  as  far  as  |)ossible,  at  study  or  at  work,  even  if  of  trilling  useful- 
ness, or  not  gainful  to  you. 

It  is  sufficient  profit  if  they  are  thas  kept  from  having  an  opportunity 
for  evil  thoughts  or  words. 

Therefore  it  is  that  cliildren  are  nowhere  better  situated  than  at  school 
or  at  church.  Mosciiekoscii. 

Domestic  government  is  the  first  of  all ;  from  which  all  governments 
and  dominions  take  their  origin. 

If  this  root  is  not  good,  there  can  be  neither  good  stem  nor  good  fruit 
from  it 

Kingdoms,  moreover,  are  made  up  of  single  families. 

Where  fathers  and  motluTs  govern  all  at  home  and  let  their  children's 
obstinacy  prevail,  neither  city,  market,  vdlage,  country,  principality  nor 
kingdom  can  be  governed  well  and  peacefully.  Li'tiieh. 

Doctor  Martin  Luther  wrote  to  his  son  as  follows  :  Grace  and  peace  in 
Christ,  my  dear  little  son.  I  see  with  ])leusure  that  you  learn  well  and 
pray  constantly.  (Continue  to  do  so,  my  son.  When  I  come  home,  I  will 
bring  you  a  beautiful  present 

1  saw  a  beautiful  pleasant  garden,  where  many  children  were  walking, 
with  golden  clothes,  and  eating  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees,  and 
pears  and  cherries  and  plums,  atid  were  singing  and  jumping  and  enjoj'ing 
theuLselvcs  ;  and  they  had  beautiful  little  ponies  with  golden  bridles  and 
silver  saddles. 

Then  I  asked  the  man  who  owned  the  garden,  what  children  these 
were.  And  he  said,  *' The.se  are  the  children  who  pray  willingly,  learn 
well  and  are  good." 

Then  I  said,  ''  Dear  man,  I  also  have  a  son,  called  Hanschen  Luther. 
May  he  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  so  that  he  can  eat  such  beautiful 
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apples  and  pears,  and  ride  such  pretty  ponies,  and  play  with  these  chil- 
dren y " 

Then  the  man  said,  "If  he  prays  willingly,  and  learns  well  and  is 
good,  then  he  may  come  into  the  garden,  and  Lippus  and  Jost  too ;  and 
if  they  all  come,  tiiey  shall  have  fifes  and  drums  and  singing  and  all  sorts 
of  stringed  instruments,  and  dance  and  shoot  with  little  cro^s-bows/' 

And  he  showed  me  an  open  meadow  in  the  garden,  arranged  for  dan- 
cing ;  and  there  were  hanging  up  many  golden  tifes  and  drums  and  silver 
cross-bows. 

But  this  was  quite  early,  and  the  children  had  not  dined ;  so  that  I 
could  not  wait  to  see  the  dancing.  So  I  said  to  the  man,  *'Ah,  my  dear 
sir ;  1  will  go  at  once  and  write  all  this  to  my  dear  lil.le  son  Hanschen,  so 
that  he  hhall  pray  constantly  and  learn  well  and  be  diligent,  so  that  he 
also  may  come  into  the  garden  ;  but  he  has  an  aunt  Lehne,  whom  he  mufct 
bring  with  him." 

Then  the  man  said,  "  It  shall  be  so ;  go  and  write  so  to  him." 

Therefore,  dear  little  son  lianschen,  learn  and  pray  with  good  courage, 
and  tell  Lippus  and  Jost  also,  so  that  they  may  pray  and  learn  also,  and 
then  you  can  all  tiuee  l>c  admitted  into  the  garden. 

And  now  you  are  conmiended  to  the  Almighty  God.  And  greet  aunt 
Lehne  ;  and  give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  Lutiiek. 

As  birds  are  born  with  the  power  of  flying,  horses  with  that  of  run- 
ning, and  beasts  of  prey  with  a  furious  courage,  so  is  man  born  with  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  thinking,  and  of  mental  activity. 

Therefore  do  we  ascribe  to  the  soul  a  heavenly  origin. 

Defective  and  under-witted  minds,  mental  abortions  and  monstrosities, 
are  as  rare  as  bodily  difoimilics. 

Not  one  individual  can  be  found  who  can  not  by  labor  be  brought  to  be 
good  for  something. 

Any  one  who  considers  this  will  as  soon  as  he  has  children  devote  the 
utmost  care  to  them.  Quintilian. 

The  symptoms  of  children's  inclinations  are  so  slight  and  obscure,  and 
the  promises  so  uncirtain  and  fallncious,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  establish 
any  solid  judgment  or  conjecture  ui'cn  thtni. 

A  tutor  should  have  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learned  head,  though  both, 
if  such  a  person  can  be  found ;  but,  however,  manners  and  judgment 
should  be  [)referred  before  reading. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  schoolmasters  to  be  eternally  thundering  in  their 
pupils'  cars,  as  they  were  pouring  into  a  funnel.  Now  I  would  have  a 
tutor  to  correct  this  error,  and  that,  at  the  very  first  outset,  he  should, 
accordinji  to  the  capacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test,  permitting 
his  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  relish  things,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and 
discern  them,  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him,  and  sometimes  making 
him  break  the  ice  himself 

Socrates,  and  since  him,  Areesilaus,  made  first  their  scholars  si)eak, 
and' then  spoke  to  them. 

Tis  the  cflTect  of  a  strong  and  well-tempered  mind  to  know  how  to 
condescend  to  his  pupiFs  puerile  notions  and  to  govern  and  direct  them. 

Let  the  master  not  only  examine  him  about  the  bare  words  of  his  les- 
son, but  also  as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  them,  and  let  him  judge  of 
the  profit  he  has  made,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  but  by  that 
of  his  understanding. 

Let  him  make  him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred  several 
forms,  and  ac<'ommo<late  it  to  so  many  several  subjects,  to  see  if  he  yet 
rightly  ctmiprehend  it,  and  has  made  it  his  own.  Tis  a  sign  of  crudity 
and  indigestion,  to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the  same  condition  it 
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w.us  swallowed  <lown  ;  the  stoinacli  has  not  performed  its  office,  unless  it 
hath  altered  the  form  and  condition  of  what  was  committed  to  it  to  concoct. 

Our  mi  [ids  work  only  upon  trust,  being  bound  and  compelled  to  follow 
the  appetite  of  another's  fjincy ;  enslaved  and  captive  under  the  authority 
of  another's  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected  to  the  trammel  that 
we  have  no  free  nor  natural  pace  of  our  own. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and  thoroughly  sift  everything  he 
reads,  and  lodge  nothing  in  his  head  upon  simple  authority  and  uiK>n  trust. 

Bees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this  flower  and  that  blassom,  here 
and  there  where  they  find  them,  but  themselves  after  make  the  honey, 
which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and  no  longer  thyme  and  marjoram. 

So  the  several  fragments  the  pupil  borrows  from  others  he  will  trans- 
form and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work  that  shall  be  absolutely  his 
own. 

To  know  by  rote  is  no  kno^'ledge. 

Our  pe  lagogues  stick  sentences  full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and 
there  establish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters  and  syllables 
are  the  sul>st«nce  of  the  thing. 

I  couM  wish  to  know  whether  a  dancing-master  could  have  taught  us 
to  cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  it  as  these  men  pretend  to  inform 
our  undei*stiiivlings,  without  ever  setting  them  to  work,  and  to  make  us 
judjjjc  and  s;>jik  w.*ll,  without  exercisin;^:  us  in  judging  and  si>eaking. 

Vifi  thj  g.'ne  :il  opinion  of  all,  that  children  should  not  be  brought  up 
in  their  paren  s*  lap.  Their  natural  atfection  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
discreet  of  tlie.n  over-fond. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  a  child's  soul,  you  are  also,  to  make  his 
sinews  strong ;  for  the  soul  will  be  oppressed,  if  not  assisted  by  the  body. 

A  boy  must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardship  of  severe  exercise, 
to  enable  him  to  the  pain  and  hardship  of  dislocations,  colics,  and 
cauteries. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  be  eminently  manifested  in  the  pupil's  speech. 
Make  him  und.Tstand  that  to  acknowledge  the  error  he  shall  discover  in 
his  own  argument,  th(»ugh  o.ily  found  out  by  himself,  is  an  effect  of  judg- 
ment and  sincerity,  which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek  after,  and 
tliat  obstinacy  and  contention  are  conuuon  qualities,  most  appearing  in 
and  be^t  becoming  a  mean  soul. 

Let  him  examine  every  man's  talent ;  and  something  will  be  picked  out 
of  their  <liscourse,  whereof  some  use  may  be  made  at  one  time  or  another. 
By  observing  the  graces  and  manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  him- 
self an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of  the  bad. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to  enc|uire  after  every  thing, 
and  whatever  there  is  of  rare  and  singular  near  the  place  where  he  shall 
reside,  let  him  go  and  see  it 

Methinks  the  first  doctrine  with  which  one  should  season  his  under- 
standing, ought  to  be  that  which  regulates  his  manners  and  his  sense ; 
that  teaches  him  to  know  himself,  and  how  both  well  to  die  and  well  to 
live. 

How  many  have  I  seen  in  my  time,  totally  brutified  by  an  immoderate 
thirst  after  knowledge ! 

Our  very  exercises  an<l  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music,  dancing, 
huntmg,  riding,  and  fencing,  will  prove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  study. 

I  would  have  the  outward  behavior  and  nn'en,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
I i tubs,  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  mind. 

It  is  not  a  so.il,  it  is  not  a  body,  that  we  are  training  up;  it  is  a  man, 
«n  1  we  ouj^ht  no'  to  divide  him  into  two  parts;  and,  as  Plato  says,  wcare 
not  to  fiLshion  one  without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach. 
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FILIAL  RESPECT,   GRATITUDE,    AND  CONFIDENCE. 

1.  ToQ  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents  with  respect.  Your  tender, 
inexperienced  a>re  requires  that  you  think  of  yourselves  witii  hutnihty,  and  con- 
duct youmelve."*  with  modesty ;  that  you  respect  tiio  superior  age.  and  wisdom, 
and  improvements  of  your  parents,  and  observe  toward  tiiem  a  8ubmist<ive  de- 
portment. Nothing  is  more  unbecoming  in  you,  notliing  will  render  you  more 
unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of  otiiers.  than  froward  or  contemptuous  conduct  toward 
your  parents.  Tliere  are  children,  and  I  wisli  I  could  Siiy  there  are  only  a  few, 
who  8|>eak  to  iheir  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave 
in  their  presence  as  if  they  deserved  no  attention,  hear  them  speak  without  no- 
ticing them,  and  rather  ridicule  tlian  honor  them.  There  are  many  children  at 
the  ])resent  day  who  think  more  highly  of  themselves  than  of  their  elders;  who 
think  that  their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified;  who  abuse  the  condescen- 
sion and  kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as  servants  rather  than 
sup  ?rior>«.  Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with  this  assuming  and 
selfish  spirit.  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly  given  you  by  (Jod.  to  supi)ort, 
direct,  and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience. 
Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner  and  conversation.  Do  not  neg- 
lect those  outward  signs  of  dependence  and  inferiority  whidi  suit  your  age. 
You  are  young,  and  you  should  therefore  take  the  lowest  place,  and  rather  re- 
tire than  tiiru^t  yourselves  forward  into  notice.  You  have  much  to  learn,  and 
yoii  should  therefore  hoar,  instead  of  seeking  to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent, 
and  you  should  therefore  ask  insteaid  of  demanding  what  you  desire,  and  you 
should  receive  every  thing  from  your  parents  as  a  favor,  and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do 
not  mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  tear  of  your  parents.  Love  them,  and  lovo 
them  ardently ;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their  sui)eriorily  with  your  love.  Feel  a 
confidence  in  their  kindness;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make  you  rude  and 
presumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent  familiarity.  Talk  to  them  with  openness 
and  freedom ;  but  never  contradict  with  violence ;  never  answer  with  passion 
or  contempt. 

2.  You  should  bo  grateful  to  your  parents.  Consider  how  much  you  owe  them. 
The  time  has  been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  depended  wholly 
on  their  kindness — wlien  you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  single  elVort  for  your- 
selves,— when  you  could  neither  speak  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the  use  of  any 
of  your  ix)wer8.  Had  not  a  parent's  arm  supported  you.  you  must  have  fidlen 
to  the  earth,  and  perished.  Observe  with  attention  the  infants  which  you 
80  often  see,  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago  you  were  as  feeble  as  they  are: 
you  wore  only  a  burden  and  a  care,  and  you  had  nothing  with  which  you 
could  repay  your  parents'  afTection.  But  did  they  fi)rsake  you  ?  How  many 
sleepless  ni;rhts  have  they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries  1  Wlien  you  were  sick, 
how  teiKlerly  did  they  hang  over  you!  With  what  pleasure  have  they  seen 
you  grow  up  to  your  present  state  I  And  what  do  you  now  possess  which  you 
have  not  rect;ived  from  their  hands?  (Jod,  indeed,  is  your  great  parent,  your 
best  friend,  aud  from  him  every  good  gift  descends;  but  God  is  pleased  to  be- 
stow every  thing  upt)n  you  through  the  kindness  of  your  pannts.  To  your 
parents  you  owe  every  comfort:  you  owe  to  them  the  shelter  you  enjoy  from  the 
rain  and  cold,  the  raiment  which  covers,  and  the  f<x)d  which  nourishes  you. 
While  you  are  seeking  amusements,  or  are  employed  in  gaining  knowledge  at 
school,  your  parents  are  toiling  that  you  may  bo  happy,  that  your  wants  may 
be  supplied,  that  your  minds  may  be  improved,  that  you  may  grow  up  and  bo 
useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider  how  often  you  have  forfeited  all 
this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready  they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  tavors.  ouirht  you  not  to  look  upon  them  with  the  tenderest  grati- 
tude? What  greater  monster  can  there  be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose 
heart  is  never  warmed  by  the  daily  expres.sions  of  parental  solicitude;  who, 
instead  of  requiting  his  best  friend  by  his  affwtionate  C(mduct,  is  sullen  and  pas- 
sionate, and  thinks  his  parents  have  done  nothing  for  him,  because  they  will  not 
do  all  lie  desires^  Om.sider  how  much  better  they  can  decide  for  you  than  you 
can  for  yourselves.  You  know  but  little  of  tho  world  in  which  you  live.  You 
liastily  catch  at  every  thing  which  promises  you  pleasure ;  and  unless  the  au- 
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tliority  of  a  parent  should  restrain  you,  you  would  soon  rush  into  ruin,  without 
a  thought  or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclinations,  your  hcaltli  would  be 
destroyed,  your  minds  would  run  waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful,  scllish, 
a  trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves.  Submit,  then,  cheerfully  to 
your  parents.  Have  you  not  experienced  their  goodness  long  enough  to  know. 
that  ihcy  wish  to  make  you  liappy,  even  when  their  commands  aro  most  severe? 
Prove,  then,  your  sense  of  their  goodness  by  doing  cheerfully  what  they  require. 
When  tliey  oppose  your  wislios,  do  not  think  liiat  you  have  more  knowledge 
than  they.  Do  not  receive  their  commands  with  a  sour,  ungry,  sullen  look, 
wliich  says,  louder  than  words,  that  you  obey  only  because  you  dare  not  rebel. 
If  they  deny  your  requests,  do  not  persist  in  urging  them,  but  consider  howr 
many  requests  tliey  have  already  granted  you.  Do  not  expect  that  your  parents 
are  to  give  up  every  thing  to  you,  but  study  to  give  up  every  thing  to  them. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten,  but  when  a  look  tells  you  what  they  want, 
tiy  to  perform  it.  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward  tiiem  for  all 
their  pains  and  labors.  In  this  way  you  will  make  their  houses  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  But  if  you  are  disobedient,  perverse,  and  stubborn,  you  will  make 
home  a  place  of  cM>ntention,  noise,  and  anger,  and  your  best  friends  will  havo 
reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been  born.  A  disobedient  child  almost  al- 
ways grows  up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all  with  whom  ho  is  connected. 
None  love  him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but  himself  If  you  would  be 
amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you 
to  begin  life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your  parents. 

3.  Again,  you  sliould  express  your  respect  for  your  parents,  by  placing  unre- 
served cojilidenee  in  them.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  your  duty.  Chil- 
dren should  learn  to  be  honest,  sincere,  open-liearted  to  their  parents.  An  artful, 
hypocritical  child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  characters  in  the  world.  You 
should  have  no  secrets  wliich  you  are  unwilling  to  disclose  to  your  parents.  If 
you  have  done  wrong,  you  should  openly  confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness 
which  a  parent's  heart  is  so  ready  to  bestow.  If  you  wish  to  undertake  any 
thing,  ask  their  consent.  Never  begin  any  thing  in  the  hope  you  cim  conceal 
your  design.  If  yon  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parents,  you  will  be  led  on, 
from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent  falseliood.s,  to  practice  artifice,  till  you  become 
contemptible  and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then  none  will  trust 
you.  Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make  up  for  many  faults.  Of  children,  ho  is  the 
worst  who  watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as  long  as  they 
see  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  away  does  what  they  have  forbidden. 
Whatever  else  you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  always  learn  3*our  faults 
from  your  own  lips,  and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  you  the  less  for  your 
openness  and  sincerity. 

4.  I^astly,  you  nuist  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude  to  your  parents  by  at- 
t<?nding  seriously  to  their  instructions  and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the 
advant  'ges  they  afford  you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good,  and  happy  for  ever. 
I  hof)e.  my  younjr  friends,  tliat  you  h.ivo  parents  who  take  care,  not  only  of 
your  bodies,  but  your  souls ;  who  instruct  yon  in  3'our  duty,  who  talk  to  you 
of  your  (iod  and  Siiviour,  who  teach  you  to  pniy  and  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  who  strive  to  give  you  such  knowledge,  and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits, 
as  will  lead  you  to  usefulness  on  earth,  and  to  happiness  hi  heaven.  If  you 
have  not,  I  can  only  pity  you;  I  hive  little  hope  that  I  can  do  you  good  by 
what  I  have  here  sjiid.  But  if  your  parents  are  faithful  in  uistructlng  and  guid- 
ing you,  you  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and  to  God,  by  listi*ninjr 
respectfully  and  attentively  to  wiiat  they  say;  by  shunning  the  temptations  of 
whi<;h  th<>y  warn  you.  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  thoy  mark  out  before  you. 
You  must  labor  to  answer  th^ir  liopos  ajid  wishes,  by  improving  in  knowledge; 
by  being  industrious  at  sehoo! ;  by  livin'j:  peaceably  with  your  ccmipanions;  by 
avoiding  all  profiuie  and  wi-k-d  hmguago:  by  fleeing  bad  company  ;  by  treat- 
ing all  ])ersons  with  respect;  by  being  kind  and  gonenms  and  honest,. and  by 
loving  and  serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is  the  happiest  and  mo>t  de- 
lightful way  of  repaying  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  Let  them  see  you  grow- 
ing up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits;  let  them  see  you  delighting 
to  do  good,  and  fearing  to  oflfend  God;  and  they  will  think  you  liAve  never 
been  a  burden. — Duties  of  Children.    Works  III.,  p.  287. 
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OULTIVATION  OF  RBVEEENCK* 

We  must  fancy  Wilhelm  in  the  'Pedagogic  province.'  proceeding  towards  the 
'Chief,  or  the  Three,'  with  intent  to  place  his  son  under  their  charge,  in  that 
wonderful  region,  '  where  he  was  to  see  so  wan}'^  singularities.' 

Wilhelm  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  color  of  the  young  people  s 
clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  wiiole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect:  he  was  about  to  question  his  attendant  on  this  point,  wiien  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him :  all  the  children,  how  employed 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures, 
towards  the  party  riding  past  them ;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  crosswise  over 
their  breast^*,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  held 
their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground ;  the  eldest  stood 
with  a  frank  and  spirited  air, — their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  lino ;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  riders  having  stopp<.'d  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  children,  in  their 
various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  the.se  gestures ;  but  Felix  struck-in  and  cried  gaily : 
"  What  posture  am  I  to  take  then  ?"  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Overseer, 
"the  first  posture:  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  to- 
wards the  sky."  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  "This  is  not  much  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  last  long?  But  yes  I'' exclaimed  he, 
joyfully,  "yonder  are  a  \m\T  of  falcons  flying  from  the  west  to  the  east:  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?" — "As  thou  takest  it,  as  thou  beha vest,"  said  the  other: 
"Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chil- 
dren left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  *asks  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;'  but  the  Over- 
seer is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  '  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which 
perhaps  the  Chief  or  the  Thkke  may  Cirther  explain  to  him.'  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  '  secrecy  having  many  ad- 
vantages ;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  and  straightforward  the  purpose  of 
any  object,  he  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  it.'  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Fehx  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the'Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  '  who  preside  over  sacred  thingfs,'  and  from  whom  farther  satis- 
faction is  to  be  looked  for. 

Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  surrounded  with  high 
walls:  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  iniposiug 
look  received  our  Traveler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  large  Ix'autifully 
umbrageous  space,  decked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  treos  and 
bushes  of  all  sorts;  while  stately  walls  and  magnitic(?nt  buildings  were  dis- 
cerned K)nly  in  glimpses  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  friendly  recep- 
tion from  the  Tliree,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general  con- 
verwition,  the  substance  of  which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviated  shape. 

" Since  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "it  is  fair  that  we  admit  you 
to  a  clo.ser  view  of  our  proeedun\  Of  what  is  extenial  you  have  seen  much 
that  does  not  bear  its  meaning  on  its  front.  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained?" 

"  Dignified  yet  .singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have  noticed  ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn :  with  you,  doubtless,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  the  interior,  and  inversely;  let  me  know  what  this  reference  is." 

"Well-formed  healthy  children,"  replied  the  Three,  "bring  much  into  the 
world  along  with  them ;  Nature  has  given  to  each  whatever  he  ri'quires  for 
tune  and  duration;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty;  oflen  it  unfolds  itself  better  of 

*  Carlyle's  Critical  and  MiteManeous  Ettapt.    Vol.  I,  2M. 
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its  own  accord.  One  thing  there  is,  however,  which  no  child  brinfra  into  the 
world  with  him;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  tiling  that  all  depends  for  making 
man  in  every  point  a  man.  If  you  can  discover  it  youraolf,  speak  it  out." 
Wilhehn  thought  a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  sulfcvble  pause,  exclaimed,  "  Reverence  I"  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  liesitiito.  "Reverence!"  cried  they,  u  second  time.  **  All  waut  it> 
perhaps  yourself." 

"Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen;  and  wo  inculcate  a  threefold  rev- 
erence, which,  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  full 
force  and  eftect.  The  first  is  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us.  That  posture, 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  hcavon; 
that  is  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children  ;  requiring  from  them  thereby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  c<»mes  the  second;  Reverence  for  what  ia 
Under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  the  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turned  smiling  look,  announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with 
attention  and  cheerfulness:  from  the  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourished; 
the  earth  affords  unutterable  joys;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
us.  Siiould  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blame- 
lessly; should  others  burt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead  invol- 
untary matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  him  well  consider  it;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  da3's.  But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our 
pupil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  instruction  counei'ted  witli  it 
has  produced  sufficient  intiuenco  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  wo  bid  him 
gather  counige,  and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  ninge  himself  along  with  thom. 
Now,  at  last,  he  stands  tbrth,  frank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isolated ;  only  in 
combination  with  his  equals  does  he  front  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add." 

'•  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it  I"  said  Wilhelm.  "  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil-wishing  and 
evil-speaking?  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent 
towards  (xod,  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  spiteful  towards  his  equals; 
and  the  true,  genuine  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation^  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,"  continued' he,  "testate 
one  ditlieulty.  You  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man :  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  nide  people  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  in- 
explicable mysteriously  foreboding  ociMirrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  aa 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling,  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to 
be  developed?" 

"  Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  feat,"  replied  they,  "  but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful  being;  the  strong  seeks 
to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it;  both  endeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
themselves  happy  when  for  a  short  season  they  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na- 
ture hiis  in  some  degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
natural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life; 
from  fear  he  struggles  to  freedom  ;  from  freedom  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and 
so  makes  no  advancement.  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is  diffl- 
cuK,  but  satisfactory.  Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
rather  he  never  so  submits  him.self:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  com- 
nnmieated  to  his  nature;  which  only  in  some  favored  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account,  too,  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
Saints  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  busine-ss  of  all  true  Re- 
ligions, whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according  to  the  objects  towards 
which  they  direi't  our  devotion." 

The  men  paused;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  time  in  silence;  but  feeling  in  him- 
self no  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words,  he  requested  the  Sages  to 
proeeed  with  their  exposition.  They  immediately  complied.  "No  Religion 
that  grounds  itself  on  fear,"  said  they,  "  is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  rev- 
erence to  which  a  man  should  give  dominion  in  his  mind,  ho  can,  in  paying 
honor,  keep  his  own  honor;  ho  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the  former 
ca.se.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  we 
denominate  the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  Nations,  and  the  first  happy 
deliverance  from  a  degrading  fear :  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  names  they  may  bear.  The  Seeond  Reh'gion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Around  us,  we  denominate  the  Philo- 
sopliical ;  for  the  Piiilosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  must  draw 
down  to  htm  all  that  i?<  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  thi;s 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  lio  survevs  witli 
clear  siprht  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to  the  whole  human  race, 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumst^ujccs  and  arrangements  nec- 
essary or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  tnith.  But  now  wo 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Cnder 
us:  this  we  name  the  Christian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  sucli  a  tcmjM?r  is 
the  most  distinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  stop  to  which  mankind  were  litted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with 
the  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  wo  ap|K'aling  to  a  higher  birthplac<*:  but 
also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  suffering  and  death,  to  recognize  these  things  as  divine;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  as 
furtherances,  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  wo  tind  some  traces  in  ullages: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal :  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  human  species 
can  not  retrograde;  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  Religion,  having  once 
appeared,  can  not  again  vanish ;  having  once  assumcKi  it«  divine  shape,  can  bo 
subject  to  no  dissolution."  ^ 

"  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  ?"  inquired  Wilhelm. 

"To  all  the  three,"  replied  they,  '*for  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  tlie  true  ReHgion.  Out  of  tho.se  three  Reverences  springs 
tlie  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  One's  self,  and  these  again  unfold  them- 
selves from  this;  so  that  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  ca- 
pable, that  of  being  justifi^-d  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  God  and  Na- 
ture have  produced ;  nay.  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofly  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presum[>ti()n  drawn  down  from  it  into 
the  vulgar  level." 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  '  at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,'  proceeds  on  the  morrow. 
Sorry  are  we  that  wo  can  not  follow  them  into  the  '  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of 
paintings,  and  the  '  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious, 
gay,  flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautiful  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  tho  Ethnic  and  the 
Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed  from 
the  Old  Testament;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

"  I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  you  have  done  tho  Israelites  the  honor  to  se- 
lect their  history  as  tho  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

*'  As  you  see,"  replied  the  Eldest;  "for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the  socles 
and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  .so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  symphnmistic  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same 
facts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  tield  of  tho  picture,  AV.>ra- 
ham  receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths.  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which  wo 
may  learn,  that  the  god.s,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  unrecog- 
nized of  them." 

The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects ;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  manner, 
than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex- 
planation, and  at  last  could  not  help  returning  to  his  former  question:  "Why 
tlie  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others?" 

The  Eldest  answered:  "Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  the 
Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few.    At  the  Etbnic  judgment-seat ;  at  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
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God  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whether  this  is  the  best  the  iDost  exorilent  na- 
tion; but  wliether  it  \agu,  wb<rther  it  hM»  continaed.  The  Israelitisb  people 
nerer  was  g<od  for  much,  as  in  own  leaders,  judgtis,  rulers,  prc^ihets.  hare  a 
thoasan*!  times  reproacUfullr  declared :  it  paaees.-«e8  few  Tirtuea.  an4  most  of 
the  laii^tjt  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness  Talur.  and  ib-ben  aU 
this  w«>uid  not  serve,  in  obstinate  tougiinesa^  it  has  no  mau4i.  It  is  the  most 
peneverant  nation  in  the  worid:  it  is.  it  was,  and  it  will  be.  to  giori^r  tbe  name 
of  Jehovali  tltiv>ii|di  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  np.  therefore,  as  the  pattern 
figpire :  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  onir  senre  as  a  frame/* 

"It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  jou."  said  Wilhelm,  **  since  roa  hare 
instruction  to  impart  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  rehgion." 

**  One  i-iiief  advantage."  said  the  other.  **  is  its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred 
Bookn.  These  stand  so  happilj  combined  together,  that  even  oat  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  sti&l  rises  before  us.  Thev  are  com- 
plete enough  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enough  to  excite ;  barbarous  eooufrh  to 
roane:  tender  enough  to  appease:  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting 
merits  mi^lit  not  these  Books,  miglit  not  this  one  Book,  be  {miiaed?**   ^    «   « 

Thus  wandering  on.  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe> 
riods  of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  tlie  City  and  the  Temple,  the  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stifT-neoked  people.  Its  subsequent  Ibr- 
tuues  were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorical  way ;  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  dosed  door,  and  Wilhelm 
was  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  "In  your  historical  ^eries.*' 
said  he.  "  I  tind  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusitk-ni.  ami 
dispersed  tlie  people;  yet  you  have  not  introduced  the  divine  man  who  taught 
there  sliortly  bef«»re;  to  whom,  shortly  beff»re,  they  would  give  no  ear.** 

**To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it  would  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to.  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  hi.story  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life;  his  teaching 
was  a  teucliiiig  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  general  Religion  of  the  World :  the  Religion  we  liaTC 
named  the  First  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Piiilosophical :  such  a  Relipon  was  it  that  Christ  tauglit  and  prac- 
ticed, so  lon^  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  this  reason,  the  external  here 
close.'*,  and  I  now  open  to  you  the  iniemaL" 

A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  where  Willielm  soon 
reco;rni7.ed  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from  the  New  Testament.  They 
seeniod  »!>  if  by  another  iiand  than  the  first :  all  was  softer;  forms,  movements, 
accompaniments,  light  and  coloring. 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  *  Miracles  and  Para- 
bles.' the  characteristic  of  the  Philosophical  Relijrion.  we  can  not  enter  for  the 
presf;nt  yet  must  give  one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise 
that  the^io  delineations  terminate  "with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  tlie 
Mastf-r  and  his  Disciples  part"  He  inquires  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

*•  In  all  sorts  of  instruction,"  said  the  Eldest  "in  all  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  fnnd  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to  separate;  for  by  this 
me  ns  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and  i>ei*uli;»r  significance  arise  in  the 
youn^  mind.  Actud  experience  of  itself  n»inrlv"<  and  mixes  all  things  to- 
gt-ihi-r;  here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirt^ly  disjoined  that  sublime  Man's  life 
from  its  lennination.  In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher. — let  not  theex- 
pn  -si'.n  slajfKer  3'ou. — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  hiirhest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
Ills  ]>'•'. ut :  he  goes  on  his  w>»y  inflexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  him- 
self, wliilo  he  makes  the  ignorant  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  hi-  riches,  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di- 
vine origin ;  he  dares  to  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  him- 
self is  God.     In  this  manner  he  is  wont,  from  youth  upwards,  to  astound  his 
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familiar  friends:  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  bis  own  cause;  irritates  the  rest 
afcaiiist  liim ;  and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  nt  u  certain  elevation  in 
doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for  from  tiie  world.  And  thus,  ibr 
the  noble  portion  of  mankind,  his  walk  and  coiiversiition  are  oven  more  in- 
structive and  profitable  than  liis  death  :  tor  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called, 
to  this  trial  but  h  few.  Now.  omitting  all  tl  at  results  from  this  considenition, 
do  but  look  at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  Man,  as 
it  ever  i.«»,  leaves  those  that  are  his  own,  utterly  orphaned  behind  him ;  and 
while  ho  is  careful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom 
he  niid  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed.'' 

Tills  seems  to  ua  to  have  '  a  deep,  still  meaning ;'  and  the  longer  and  closer 
we  examine  it,  tlie  more  it  pleases  us.  Wilhe^n  is  not  admitted  into  the  shrine 
of  the  Third  Religion,  the  Christian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  were  the  symbol,  as  his  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  symbol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Religion.     **  That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said. — 

"That  last  Religion,  which  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  us; 
that  veneration  of  the  contradictory,  the  hated,  the  avoidod,  we  give  to  each 
of  our  pupils,  in  small  portions,  by  way  of  outtit,  alonir  with  him,  into  the 
world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where  more  is  to  be  hnd.  nhould  such  a  want 
spring  up  within  him.  I  invite  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to 
attend  our  general  Festival,  and  see  how  far  your  son  is  advanced:  then  shall 
you  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow." 

"  Permit  me  one  question,'*  said  Wilhelm  :  "  as  yon  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  exam]>lo.  have  you  Iikewii^e  selected  his  suf- 
ferings, his  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience?" 

"  Undoubtedly  wo  have,"  replied  the  Eldest,  "Of  this  we  make  no  secret ; 
but  we  draw  a  veil  over  those  suft'erings.  even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  aud:icity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross, 
and  tlie  Holy  One  who  supers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world  forced  such  a  j«iglit  on  it;  to  take 
those  mysterious  secret**,  in  which  the  divine  depth  of  S<»now  lies  hid,  an<l 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend 
of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  so  much  for  the  present  suf- 
fice—  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  rest  we  must  still  owe  you  for  a  twelv«inonth.  The  instruc- 
tion, which  in  the  interim  we  give  the  children,  no  stmnger  is  allowed  to  wit- 
ness:  then,  however,  come  to  us.  and  you  will  hoar  what  our  best  Speakers 
think  it  serviceable  to  make  public  on  those  matters." 

Could  wc  hope  that,  in  it»  present  disjointed  state,  this  emblematic  sketch 
would  rise  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  any  measure  as  it  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer;  that,  in  considering  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  out- 
line of  those  many  mennings  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under 
it,  we  shoiild  anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  time, 
brought  it  before  them.  As  it  is,  believing  that,  to  open-minded  truth-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case 
be  wholU'  unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  ii»dif!erent,  we 
have  transcribed  it  for  their  perusal.  If  we  induce  them  to  tuni  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  with  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and 
bears  on  it,  they  will  thank  us  still  more,  Toaurown  judgment  at  least  there 
is  a  tine  and  pure  significance  in  this  whole  delineation:  such  phrases  even  as 
*the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,'  'the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow.'  have  of  themselves  a 
pathetic  wisdom  for  us;  as  indeed  a  tone  of  devoutness,  of  calm,  mild,  priest- 
like dignity  pervades  the  whole.  In  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the 
writings  of  cultivated  men,  any  opinion  whatever  bearing  any  mark  of  sincerity 
on  such  a  subject  as  this:  yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and  they 
that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  studying  it,  and  helping  others  to  study  it. 
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S  10.       NATURE    AND    ART. 


iTi  looking  at  our  nature  we  <liscover  among  its  admirable  endowments, 
the  sense  of  i)crc»iptiou  of  Beauty.      We  see  the  germ  of  this   in  every 
human  being,  and  there  is  no  power  which  admits  grater  cultivation  ; 
and  why  should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all  ?    *     *    *     Beauty  i.s  an  all- 
pervading  presence.     It  unfolds  in  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring. 
It  waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of  grass.      It 
haunts  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of 
the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.     And  not  only  these  minute   objects, 
but  the   ocean,  the  mountains,   the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the   stars,    the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overtiow  with  beauty.     The  universe  i.-*  its 
temple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it  can  not  lift  their  eyes  without 
feeling  themselves  encompa.ssed  with  it  on  every  side.     An  infinite  joy  is 
lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment. 
Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with  the 
choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn  that  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art,  how 
should  1  feel  their  privation  I  how  should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
to  help  them  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  which  in 
vain  courted  their  notice !     But  every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the 
works  of  a  divine  artist;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevated 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  propor- 
tion, and  moral  expression  !     I  have  spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature, 
but  how  much  of  this  mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts  and 
especially  in  literature  ?     The  best  books  have  the  most  beauty.     The 
greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty,  and  they  win  their 
way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their  nat- 
ural and  tit  attire.  \V.  E.  Chanxing.     Mf- Culture 

Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 

Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 

Which  craft  of  delicate  spirit  hast  composed 

From  earth's  materiaL<,  waits  ui)on  my  steps ; 

Pitclie.-i  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 

An  hourly  neighbor.  Wordswobth. 

Nature  never  did  betrav 
The  heart  tliat  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mii»d  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietnc^is  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
^     Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  distrust 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.         *        * 

*         *         When  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies :  oh  I  then 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tendir  joy,  will  thou  remember  me 
And  these  my  exhorbitions. 

WoRDsw  )RTii.     On  retUiting  the  Wye, 
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krobgl's  infant  and  pbimary  schools. 

The  infant  garden  did  not  at  firflt  meet  with  favor  from  the  school  authorities 
of  Berlin,  and  has  attained  its  present  develoj>ment  there  under  individual  and 
associated  auspices,  by  which  tra  ning  schools  Imve  been  established  and  the 
S3'8tem  has  thus  been  provided  with  appropnate  teachers.  In  the  notice  which 
lollows  of  Froberp  lahors  we  ndopt  substantially  the  account  by  Dr.  Schmidt, 
in  his  History  of  Education,  in  place  of  the  memoranda  made  after  a  visit  to 
several  of  these  "gaideus  of  infant  culture,"  in  Hamburg,  in  1854. 

Frederic  Wilhehn  August  Frobel  was  born  April  21,  1782,  at  Oberweissbacb, 
in  the  principality  of  Rudolstadt,  where  he  passed  his  infancy  in  the  rural  life 
of  a  country  parsonage.  At  the  age  of  10  years  ho  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  an  uncle,  the  Itev.  Superintendent  Hoffman,  at  Stadt-Ilm.  His  teachers 
understood  not  the  dreamy  love  of  nature  in  the  boy,  and  some  years  later  he 
began  the  study  of  forestry  under  a  forester  in  Neuhaus  His  favorite  sciences 
were  mathematics  and  natural  history.  In  the  year  1805  he  entered  upon  his 
proper  profession  by  engaging  as  a  teacher  at  Gruner's  school,  in  Frankfort. 
He  read  with  profound  interest  the  works  of  Pestalozzi,  and  lived  and  labored 
two  years  with  this  great  pedagogue  •  Inspired  by  the  enthusiastic  nobleness 
of  the  profession,  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  more  for  an  efficient  discharge 
of  its  duties,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  studies  at  the  universities  of  Gottin- 
gen  and  Berlin,  devoting  himself  principally  to  the  Asiatic  languages,  history, 
and  philostjpitv.  In  1813  he  participated  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  bis 
country,  and  the  dawnin;^  sun  of  national  liber. y  awoke  in  him  the  desire  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  people.  This  desire 
was  slren;;thened  by  Ficlite's  work  on  national  education,  and  by  his  intercourse 
with  Middeudorff  and  Langethal.  After  the  war  Frobel  was  appointed  assistant 
inspector  of  the  Koyal  Museum  of  Mineralogy,  at  Berlin.  In  1826  he  published 
hii  work  on  "  Human  Education."  After  laboring  some  years  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  at  a  special  institution  in  Keilhau, 
(1817  to  1S28,)  he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  a  popular  school  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  as  a  practical  educator,  in  the 
institution  he  established  in  the  castle  of  Waldensee,  placed  at  his  disposition  by 
the  generous  owner.  As  a  result  of  the  first  public  examination  in  this  school, 
he  was  invited  by  a  deputation  from  the  canton  of  Bern  to  the  position  of  director 
of  a  new  orphan  home  to  be  established  in  Burgdorf,  which  he  accepted. 

Frobel's  experience  of  life  and  his  conversations  with  teachers  lead  him  again 
to  the  conviction  that  school  education  was  without  its  true  foundation  until 
li  reforuKition  in  the  family  and  home  education  could  be  effected.  The 
importance  of  the  earliest  education  and  the  necessity  of  training  competent 
mothers  rose  vividly  before  his  mind.  He  resolved  to  apply  his  new  idea  of 
education,  the  realization  of  whieh  had  been  prevented  by  unavoidable  obstacles, 
at  least  to  the  training  of  earliest  youth,  and  to  replace  his  "  Book  for  Mothers*' 
by  a  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  for  women.  With  this  intent  he  relin- 
quished his  charge  in  Burgdorf  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  idea  of  an  infant 
school  matured  in  him.  At  Burgdorf  aqd  in  Berlin  it  had  become  Frcibel's  firm 
conviction  that  to  excite  the  desire  for  learning  must  precede  all  instruction,  and 
that  to  educate  is  a  human  function,  springing  from  the  inner  life,  but  also  react- 
ing, in  a  developing  and  progressive  manner,  on  this  source  ;  that  the  family  is 


*  Pestalozzi  wro^s  in  Frobers  albam,  October  7,  1805 : 

Man  forces  the  way  to  bis  aim 
By  the  flame  of  thought 
And  the  bolt  of  eloquence ; 
But  he  accomplisbes  bis  task 
He  perfects  bimself, 
Only  by  Bileuce  and  action. 

4ti 
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the  cebtre,  en  the  health  of  which  depoude  not  only  the  health  of  the  state, 
hut  without  the  proBperity  of  which  no  real  progress  in  education  can  take  place. 
At  filankenhurg  these  ideas  became  reality.  In  his  infant-garden  (kindergar- 
ten) FrObel  undertook  to  give  life  and  form  to  his  j>edagogic  viewR. 

THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  infaat-garden,  as  Frobel  says,  loads  the  child  back  to  nature,  into 
nature,  through  the  garden,  that  it  may  early  know,  what  God  united  man  shall  • 
not  part.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  child  under  school  ago,  and  made  it  hia 
object  to  develop  all  the  powers  and  fiiculties  of  t!ie  child,  which  are  necssarj 
to  a  full  realization  of  instruction  in  school.  In  the  first  years  of  life,  when  a 
child  learns  quickest  and  easiest,  and  lays  the  foundation  to  his  entire  intellec- 
tual life,  to  withdraw  the  young  mind  from  a  home  in  which,  left  to  itself,  it  falls 
into  moral  and  mental  decay;  to  bring  the  children  of  families  in  which  exists  a 
healthy  life  for  some  hours  every  day  into  communion  with  their  equals,  and  to 
give  them  a  common  employment,  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mind, 
and  which  can  be  executed  only  by  a  number  of  children  of  the  same  age — sach 
is  the  purpose  of  the  infant-garden. 

On  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
FrObe)  founded  his  infant-garden,  which  was  to  embrace  four  institutions:  1st, 
a  model  institute  for  the  care  of  children  ;  2d,  a  training  school  for  nurses  of 
children  ;  3d,  an  institute  for  suitable  plays  and  amusements  of  children ;  4th, 
an  establishment  with  which  all  parents,  mothers,  educators,  and  especially 
future  infant-gardeners,  should  be  in  constant  relation  by  a  published  periodical. 
FrObel  called  his  institution  infant-garden  (kindergarten)  because  he  thought  it 
necessary  that  a  garden  should  be  connected  with  it,  and  because  he  wished 
symbolically  to  indicate  by  this  name  that  children  resemble  the  plants  of  a 
garden,  and  should  be  treated  with  similar  care.  He  declares  the  object  of  his 
first  infant-garden,  begun  in  Blankenburg,  near  Rudolstadt,  to  be :  "  It  shall  not 
only  take  under  its  care  children  under  school  age,  but  also  give  them  occupa- 
tion suitable  to  their  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  to  practice  their  sense?, 
and  to  keep  busy  the  awakening  mind — to  make  them,  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
familiar  with  nature  and  man,  by  properly  directing  their  minds  to  the  first  cause 
of  aH  life,  to  harmony  with  themselves  " 

The  adequate  means  for  the  realization  of  this  object  is,  according  to  FrObel, 
play ;  for  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  revival  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  first 
years  of  life  cannot  be  brought  about  by  instruction,  but  only  by  activity — 
which  means,  by  an  activity  peculiar  to  the  child.  •*  In  the  occupation'and  play 
of  a  child,  especially  in  its  first  years,  is  formed,  in  union  with  its  surroundings 
and  under  their  quiet  and  uu perceived  co-operation,  not  only  the  germ  but  also 
the  heart  of  its  future  life,  in  regard  to  all  which  we  must-  acknowledge  as 
belonging  to  germ  and  heart — inner  life,  self-reliance,  and  future  individuality. 
From  the  first  occupation  results  not  only  the  exercise  and  invigoration  of  the 
body,  limbs,  and  exterior  organs  of  the  senses,  but,  above  all,  the  development  of 
the  heart,  the  culture  of  the  spirit,  and  the  waking  of  inner  feelings  and  instinctive 
judgment."  An  inward  and  outward  activity  in  and  through  play  is* the  aim 
of  Frobel — instead  of  words  to  induce  the  child  to  action,  instead  of  books  to 
give  him  means  of  (>inployment,  to  bring  life  where  hitherto  only  abstractions 
were  ruling.  By  regulated  means  of  occupation  to  ofifcr  suitable  food  to  the 
desire  of  activity  striving  for  development — this  is  the  task  of  the  infant-gardeD. 
By  self-employment  the  child  shall  be  induced  to  free  activity,  to  labor  in  its 
highest  sense ;  and,  in  truth,  the  ethic  and  economic  value  of  labor  is  here  recog- 
nized, because  it  becomes  manifest  that  it  not  only  develops  the  physical  power 
^^but  promotes  intelligent  attention,  devotion,  and  endurance ;  also,  the  child  is 
Hipade  conscious  of  the  value  of  \si,hoT ;  the  enjoyment  to  be  able  to  become  mm- 
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ful,  is  created ;  finally,  the  way  in  which  labor  culminates  and  is  ennobled  in 
art  is  Bbown  to  the  child,  and  in  him  to  mankind  in  general.  As  the  Creator 
creates  ever  sinco  the  beginning*  so  his  image,  man,  wants  activity  fram  his  first 
existence. 

The  infant  garden  and  its  plays  are  based  on  the  laws  of  human  nature.  In 
them  Frobel  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  infant  age; 
by  a  faithful  observation  of  nature  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  infant  life,  he 
has  discovered  its  psychologic  laws  and  applied  them  with  great  insight  to  the 
gifts  of  play.  All  intellectual  functions  find  in  them  occasion  to  utter  them- 
selves ;  the  longing  for  motion  finiis  nourishment  in  the  gymnastics  of  play,  the 
df'sire  of  knowledge  is  regulated  and  developed  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
and  faculties  of  observation ;  the  wish  for  activity  obtains  an  opportunity  for 
normal  cultivation  by  voluntary  employment ;  ideality  is  excited  and  sustained 
by  the  formation  of  beautiful  forms,  by  singing,  drawing,  &c.  In  this  manner 
the  infant  garden  makes  use  of  play  as  a  conscious  and  fertile  means  of  educa- 
tion. It  takes  hold  of  the  truly  childish  nature  and  gives  to  the  infant  mind  a 
suitable  nourishment ;  it  allows  the  child  to  remain  a  child  and  keeps  away 
what  belongs  to  a  riper  age.  Its  main  employments  are  plays,  its  means 
of  education  the  instruments  of  play.  To  begin  with  natural  development, 
Fr6bel  went  back  to  the  first  education  by  the  mother.  In  his  "caressing 
songs  of  the  mother "  he  gives  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  child  is  to  be 
treatc  d  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life.  In  the  "  first  gift  of  play," 
the  box  with  six  balls,  which  contain  three  primary  and  three  mixed  colors,  he 
offers  the  first  toy,  the  simplest  body,  by  which  a  harmonious  impression  is 
made  on  the  child  when  the  box  is  held  before  its  eyes  If  then  the  mother 
hangs  the  various  balls,  alternately,  on  a  string  over  the  bed  of  the  infant,  it  will, 
hi  fixing  its  eyes  upon  the  object  attracting  its  look,  learn  to  understand  the 
circumscription  of  the  form  and  the  distinction  of  color ;  will  also  see  the  law  of 
contrast  when  the  intermediate  color  is  placed  between  two  primary  colors;  as, 
also,  in  the  motion  of  the  ball,  in  the  three  directions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  with  accompanying  song  of  **  up  and  down,"  *•  to  and  fro,**  &c.,  it  will 
receive  an  impression  of  motion,  while,  in  encircling  the  ball  in  its  hands,  it  will 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  have  its  sensation  directed  to  one  point. 

From  the  ball  the  "  second  gift  of  play  '*  passes  over  to  the  cube,  the  sim- 
plest regular  body  with  even  surfaces,  and  adds  next  the  intermediate  between 
ball  and  cube,  the  cylinder.  With  ball,  cylinder,  and  cube,  the  three  normal 
forms,  are  now  executed  various  plays,  by  moving  and  spinning  them  on  a 
thread  or  needle.  By  quickly  turning  the  cube,  as  the  needle  or  thread  is  fast- 
ened in  the  surface,  corner,  or  edges,  appear  the  different  axes,  and  the  three 
fundamental  forms  of  mechanics  are  shown — cylinder,  wheel,  and  double  cone. 
By  perceiving  that  the  cylinder — in  the  disappearance  of  the  corners  of  the  cube 
in  turning — is  containea  in  the  cube,  and  the  ball  in  the  cylinder,  the  law  is 
demonstrated  how  all  succeeding  is  contained  in  the  preceding  form.  Thus  the 
infant  mind  is  impressed  with  the  first  laws  of  space,  form,  and  motion.  When 
the  child  has  seen  in  the  ball  the  dimensions  of  time  and  space,  it  has,  in  the 
second  gift,  experienced  the  idea  of  motion,  always  hearing  the  corresponding 
little  songs ;  and  when,  by  these  plays  and  its  total  surroundings,  it  is  so  far 
develop(»d  as  to  express  the  various  forms  and  begins  to  busy  itself  more  inde- 
pendently with  the  dillerent  ideas,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  things,  and  desires 
to  analyze  the  whole  into  its  parts  and  to  unite  again  the  parts  into  a  whole,  it 
receives  the  "  third  gift  of  play  ** — the  cube,  divided  through  the  centre,  parallel 
to  all  sides.  With  this  gift  the  child  begins  to  invent.  It  discovers  that  unity 
becomes  a  plurality,  that  the  many  part«  are  similar  to  the  whole  and  equal 
among  themselves;  it  realizes  similarity,  equality,  and  inequality  of  objects;  it 
distinguishes  the  whole  and  its  parts  by  the  division,  the  size  and  form,  and 
takes  an  idea  of  a  whole,  a  half,  a  quarter,  an  eighth,  of  above,  below,  mside,  and 
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OQtsidc.  The  play  with  this  gift  will  answer  the  threefoW  desire  for  activity 
in  the  child  ;  it  w.ll  roprcsout  with  the  eif^htfold  divided  cube,  the  forms  of  per- 
ception, lite,  and  beauty,  by  makinj^  of  the  cube  two  halves,  four  quarter?,  &c; 
by  building  chairs,  benches,  tabhs,  &c.;  by  laying  out  circles,  star?,  flower?, 
&c.  And  as  in  this  manner  it  can  form  and  invent,  by  aid  of  the  eight  cubes, 
more  than  300  forms,  it  prepares  the  action  of  reason  by  the  forms  it  recognise*. 
the  practical  in  human  society  by  the  forms  of  life  it  imitates,  and  the  world  of 
feeling  by  the  forms  of  beauty.  In  tliis,  as  in  all  plays  of  Frobel,  attentioa 
should  be  given  to  the  following  : 

1.  In  building  the  child  has  a  small  slate,  divided  into  squares  of  eqnal  size, 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  cubes  to  build  on,  that  it  may  from  the  beginning  aceaa- 
tom  itself  to  regularity,  care  and  precision,  exactitude  and  beauty. 

2.  To  create  in  the  child  at  once,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  impression  of  tbe 
whole,  the  play  should  be  handed  him  for  his  free  use,  opening  the  cover  of  the 
box  a  little,  then  turning  it  upside  down,  then  placing  it  right  before  tlie  child, 
who  shouhl  move  the  cover  from  underneath  the  box.  so  that  the  cubes  in  it, 
after  lifting  off  the  box,  lie  on  the  table  in  the  form  of  one  large  cube.  With 
this  cube  the  child  begins  to  play,  as  long  as  it  wishes  quietly  to  it;?elf,  untiK 
by  look  and  voice,  it  invites  your  aid,  when  words  are  given  to  his  doings. 

3.  In  no  play  should  the  child  be  allowed  to  destroy;  it  should  always  add 
to  the  given  form  or  create  something  new,  &c. 

In  each  formation  the  child  should  use  up  all  the  cubes,  in  order  to  become 
accustomed  to  reflection,  to  have  always  a  distinct  aim  before  his  eyes,  to  look 
at  the  ol)ject  to  be  representcnl  in  many  relations  and  regards — which  is  neces- 
sary when,  for  instance,  a  cube  left  over  must  be  put  into  connection  with  the 
object  represented — to  make  use  of  all  the  material  at  his  disposition,  and  to  pass 
over  nothing  unnoticed  nor  leave  anything  unused. 

The  "fourth  gift  of  play"  is  the  cube  divided  into  eight  tablets,  by  which, 
instead  of  contents,  the  extent  of  surface  appears,  and  not  only  space-filling  forms 
of  beauty,  life,  and  perception,  but  also  space-encircl:ng  hollow  forms  may  be 
executed  ;  the  law  of  equilibrium — in  laying  on  the  small  side  of  one  tablet 
another  with  its  broad  side — and  the  law  of  continiud  motion — by  placing  all 
tablets  in  a  line,  so  that  the  falling  of  the  first  will  cause  all  others  to  fall  also— 
are  presented  to  the  child's  view  and  comprehension. 

Thus  far  the  child  plays  to  his  fourth  year  of  life.  For  the  play  from  tbe 
fourth  to  the  sixth  year  serve  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  of  play.  The  "  fifth  gift " 
contains  the  cube  divided  twice  in  every  direction,  by  which  27  small  cubes  are 
made,  of  which  three  are  again  cut  in  halves  and  three  in  quarters.  This  serves 
as  a  fundamental  view  into  algebraic  geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  child 
sees  the  triangle  produced  by  the  division,  which  as  a  body  surrounded  the 
prism ;  it  constructs  the  parallelogram  and  trapezoid  and  builds  the  Pythagorean 
problem.  Beside  these  i'orms  of  perc(?ption,  a  great  wealth  of  forms  is  given, 
which,  indeed,  introduce  to  the  architecture  of  life  and  beauty. 

The  **  sixth  gift  of  play  "  contains  cubes  twice  divided  through  all  sides,  into 
tablets,  of  which  six  are  again  cut  in  height  and  width,  by  which  the  square 
and  fonn  of  column  is  represented.  Parallel  with  these  gifts  are  given  small 
plates,  as  the  surfaces  of  regular  bodies,  to  bring  into  view  their  vari«)us  figuns. 
rhey  consist  in  plates  of  triangles,  showing  the  right,  the  acute,  and  the  obtose 
angle;  and  of  squares,  beginning  with  four  and  doubling  to. CI.  With  them 
the  child  constructs  regular  figures,  i.  c,  squares  and  rectangles,  which,  by  diag- 
onals arc  divided  into  right  angles,  triangles,  &c.  Little  wooden  sticks  servo  to 
indicate  the  lines.  In  the  play  with  sticks  the  child  learns  to  know  theperpeu* 
dicular,  horizontal  and  diagonal  line ;  to  find  them  again  in  nature,  and  to  apply 
them  to  practical  life.  Involuntarily  it  seizes  the  pencil  to  draw  on  the  squares 
of  tbe  slate  the  forms  made  by  the  sticks  while  they  are  yet  before  its  mind. 
Meanwhile  children  of  three  or  four  years  work  at  plaiting,  forming  the  pretiuuit 
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figures  in  their  plays,  in  accordance  wifcb  the  laws  vividly  before  their  spirit 
from  the  plays  in  which  they  previously  engaged.  Those  who  draro  pasd  from 
the  simplest  to  more  complicated  forms  by  way  of  contradistinction.  Others 
are  employed  in  carvings  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  drawing,  when  the  child, 
with  a  pin,  first  makes  the  same  fi^^ures  and  forms  on  square  ruled  paper.  The 
carved  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  are  preparatory  to  plastic  formations,  in  which  the 
pin  is  exchanged  for  pencil  and  chisel.  Auxiliary  to  plastic  formations  is  the 
making  of  figures  by  so-called  cross-sticks,  of  forms  and  figures  in  sticks  and 
peas,  and  the  art  of  coupling  and  pinching,  which  constructs  little  boats,  boxes, 
ships,  &c.,  from  square  pieces  of  paper.  Singing  enlivens  and  beautifies  many 
of  these  plays,  and  conducts  the  cliild  into  the  world  of  harmony.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  brought  to  nature  and  its  life;  the  constant  dwelling  in  the  free  air 
gives  a  familiarity  with  the  life  of  nature.  The  child  learns  the  care  of  ani- 
mals, of  birds,  rubbits,  &c.,  which  are  given  to  its  charge,  and  understands  work 
in  the  garden  by  sowing  and  planting,  digging,  and  watering  a  little  bed  of  its 
own,  while  in  such  little  work  the  name,  form,  and  life  of  plants  and  animals  is 
told  him.  Physical  exercise  is  not  neglected.  The  various  plays  of  motion  are 
adapted  to  the  different  dc^grees  of  development  of  the  child.  In  the  **  caress- 
ing songs  of  mothers,"  such  plays,  which  aim  at  a  harmonious  development  of 
the  body  and  all  its  limbs,  are  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale,  and  in  part 
attached  to  imitations  of  motion  in  nature  and  life,  which,  in  their  execution, 
are  accompanied  by  suitable  little  songs. 

While  in  this  multiplicity  of  plays  the  choice  is  generally  left  to  the  child, 
bis  liberty  is  conceded,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  infant  gardener  desires 
to  direct  his  attention  more  ptM-manently  to  one  certain  play  the  child  becomes 
accustomed  to  endurance  and  self-control.  The  will  of  the  child  is  restrained 
and  forced  to  join  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  a  greater  number,  and  to  this  end  it 
often  engages  in  one  play  with  several  children,  lays  out  one  figui*e,  so  that 
each  brings  in  a  particular  part,  &c. 

Finally,  this  infant  play  is  not  without  its  religious  consecration.  True,  the 
child  is  not  introduced  to  religion  by  committing  to  memory  unintelligible  Bible 
verses  or  hymns ;  but  when  the  child  on  Christmas  beholds  a  representation  of 
Christ  in  the  manger  it  connects  a  joyful  impression  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  of  humanity.  In  such  and  other  eiimilar  ways  is  laid  in  their  tender  hearts 
a  deep  foundation  of  religious  sensibility.  The  infant  garden  should  not  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  a  consciousness  of  God  in  the  infant  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
•hould  nurse  the  same.  By  taking  the  child  into  a  God-pervaded  nature— to 
the  flawery  sea  of  spring,  the  terrible  magnificence  of  the  storm,  to  the  life  of 
the  rose,  and  the  insect  sporting  out  its  joyful  little  life — there  the  child  should 
feel  God  and  find  him  in  every  flower  and  every  star.  From  its  relations  to 
parents  it  should  realize  the  Father  of  all  the  children  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
leani  to  love  him  and  to  keep  his  commandments  by  giving  honor  to  truth,  by 
doing  the  right,  lovin(j  and  practicing  the  good.  The  child  should  be  influenced 
to  express  his  feelings  toward  God,  to  excite  and  strengthen  them  by  praying 
before  him  and  with  him  in  holy  njoments  of  life.  **  lie  who  will  early  know 
the  Creator,"  says  Frbbel,  "  must  practice  his  power  for  a  conscious  exercise  of 
the  good,  for  doing  good  is  the  bond  between  the  Creator  and  his  work,  and  the 
coiibcious  good  action  is  the  living  union  of  man  and  God,  the  final  point  and 
etiTual  Jiim  of  all  educatir)n.*' 

While  the  principhis  of  Frobers  system  were  not  approved  by  the  Prussian 
minister  of  education,  the  Duk«;  of  Meiningen  placed  the  castle  of  Maricnthal  at 
his  disposal,  in  which,  to  his  death,  Frobel  instructed  teachers  of  infant  gardens. 
The  scholars  received  instruction  iu  physiology,  psychology,  natural  kistory, 
(especially  bouiny,)  history  of  education,  the  art-s  and  plays  for  children,  as 
drawing,  plaiting,  bpilding,  cutting,  foMing,  coupling,  &c. 

^^rcibel  died  June  21.  1852,  but  not  his  work.     To  the  activity  of  Middeu 
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(lorfp,  anrl  Bertha  de  BQlow  after  him,  it.  is  due  that  iafant  gardens  floarish  io 
the  north  and  south  of  Germany.  They  exist  in  Hamburg,  Altona,  Gotham 
Sondersliansen,  Weimar,  Frankenhausen,  Erfurt,  Meiningen,  Eisenach,  Ohrdmff, 
Apokla,  Altenburg,  Liibeck,  Dresden,  Gorlitz,  Leipzig.  Berlin,  Stuttgarr,  &c. 
In  Switzerland  they  have  been  revived  since  1859;  in  Belgium  they  weru 
introduced  in  1857 ;  in  Holland  they  became  known  in  1858 ;  in  France  they 
gained  Marbeau — who  founded  the  creches — and  Madame  Mallet ;  in  Spain, 
(Bilbao,)  England,  (London,  Manchester,  Dublin,)  North  America,  (New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.)  and  Russia,  especially  Finland,  great  interest  is 
shown  in  the  infant  gardens.  The  ^'Manuel  Pratique  des  Jardins  d*EnfaftU 
de  Frederic  Froebel,  k  Tusage  des  institutrices  et  des  meres  de  famille,  compose 
sur  des  documents  allemands,  par  J  F.  Jacobs,  avec  une  introduction  de  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Marenholtz,  (Bruxelles,  1859,")  gives  a  complete  insight  into 
the  infant  garden  ;  the  "  Erziehung  der  Gegenwart,"  a  pedagogic  periodical,  by 
Carl  Schmidt,  as  well  as  the  '*  Education  Nouvelle,"  of  Lausanne  by  Raouy, 
are  devoted,  since  1861,  to  the  diffusion  of  FrObel's  system. 

Michelet  also  recognized  that  the  principles  of  Frobel  are  those  upon  which 
education  must  progress,  when  he  says  in  his  work,  "LaFemme:"  "  By  a 
clear  spiritual  eye  and  his  grand  simplicity  l^robel  has  found  what  the  wise  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain  :  the  secret  of  education.  FrObel's  doctrine  is  the  edu- 
cational truth  of  the  age.  His  system  is  neither  exterior  nor  prescribed  nor 
arbitrary ;  it  is  drawn  from  the  child  itself;  the  child  begins  the  history  and 
creative  action  of  humanity  anew." 

In  Frobel's  infant  garden  are  the  ideas  of  present  and  future  education  in  a 
circumscribed  sphere;  for  the  first  time  the  material  of  education  is  arranged  in 
an  organic  manner,  so  that  the  future  has  only  to  add  to  Friibel's  means  of 
employment,  which  especially  have  regard  to  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  draw- 
ing, the  experimental  physic,  chemistry,  and  physiology-— of  course  in  accord 
with  the  pupil's  degree  of  development — and  that  the  popular  school  (and  this 
is  the  great  task  of  the  future)  should  intimately  connect  itself  in  an  organic 
relation  to  the  infant  garden.  From  the  time  in  which  this  is  done  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  popular  schools  will  begin — a  truly  national  education. 

The  main  principles  of  infant  culture,  as  inculcated  by  Frobel  and  set  forth 
by  his  admirers,  are  not  new  to  thoughtful  educators ;  and  similar  methods  and 
means,  not  so  completely  systematized  or  so  early  applied,  have  been  tried  in 
this  country,  but  not  always  with  due  caution  or  with  proper  understanding  of 
the  infant  nature.  These  views  have  already  greatly  modified  the  exercises  and 
methods  of  our  primary  schools;  but  there  is  still  room  for  a  lower  or  earlier 
grade  of  schools,  und  for  places,  methods  and  material  aids  of  instruction  similar 
to  those  of  the  Kindergarten.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  in  their 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Boston,  1863)  entitled  "  Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  and 
Kindergarten  Guide,**  and  recent  letters  of  Miss  Peabody,  published  in  the 
**  Herald  of  Health,"  have  already  inaugurated  some  movements  in  this  direction 
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8UMMABY   VIEW    OP   FROEBEL's    PRINCIPLES. 

The  leading  ideas  of  Frobers  educational  system  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  statements  : 

1.  The  task  of  education  is  to  assist  natural  development  towards  its 
destined  end.  As  the  child's  development  begins  with  its  fir^t  breath, 
so  must  its  education  also. 

2.  As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after  development,  so 
the  early  beginnings  of  education  are  of  most  importance. 

3.  The  spiritual  and  physical  development  do  not  go  on  separately  in 
childhood,  but  the  two  are  closely  bound  up  with  one  another. 

4.  There  in  at  first  no  perceptible  development  except  in  the  physical 
organs,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  spirit.  The  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  proceeds  simultaneously  with,  and  by  means  of  that 
of  the  physical  organs. 

5.  Early  education  must,  therefore,  deal  directly  with  the  physical 
development,  and  influence  the  spiritual  development  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses. 

6.  The  right  mode  of  procedure  in  the  exercise  of  these  organs 
(which  are  the  sole  medium  of  early  education)  is  indicated  by  nature 
in  the  utterances  of  the  child's  instincts,  and  th)*ough  these  alone  can  a 
natural  basis  of  education  be  found. 

7.  The  instincts  of  the  child,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reason- 
able, express  not  only  physical  but  also  spiritual  wants.  Education 
has  to  satisfy  both. 

8.  The  development  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  movement  is  the  first 
that  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  claims  our  firet  attention. 

9.  The  natural  form  for  the  first  exercise,  of  the  child's  organs  is 
play.  Hence  games  which  exercise  the  limbs  constitute  the  beginning 
of  education,  and  the  earliest  spiritual  cultivation  must  also  be  con- 
nected with  these  games. 

10.  Physical  impressions  are  at  the  beginning  of  life  the  only  possi- 
ble medium  for  awakening  the  child's  soul.  These  impressions  should 
therefore  be  regulated  as  systematically  as  is  the  care  of  the  body,  and 
not  be  left  to  chance. 

11.  FrbbePs  games  are  intended  so  to  regulate  the  natural  and  in- 
stinctive activity  of  the  limbs  and  senses  that  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  nature  may  be  attained. 

12.  Through  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  child's  will  this  instinct- 
ive activity  becomes  more  and  more  conscious  action,  which,  in  a  further 
stage  of  developmeut,  grows  into  productive  action  or  work, 

13.  In  order  tliat  the  hand — which  is  the  most  important  limb  as 
regards  all  active  work — should  be  called  into  play  and  developed  from 
the  very  first,   Frdbel's  games  are  made  to  consist  chiefly  in   hand- 
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exercises,  with  which  are  associated  the  most  elemeDtary  facts  and  ob- 
servations from  nature  and  human  life. 

11.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  human  organism,  as  well  as  in  all  other  or- 
ganisms, all  later  development  is  the  result  of  the  very  earliest,  all  that 
is  greatest  and  highest  springs  out  of  the  smallest  and  lowest  begin- 
nings, education  must  endeavor  to  emulate  this  unbraken  continuity 
of  natural  development.  Frcibcl  supplies  tlie  means  for  bringing  about 
this  result  in  a  simple  system  of  gymnastic  games  for  the  exercise  of 
the  limbs  and  senses;  these  contain  the  geiius  of  all  later  instruction 
and  thought,  for  physical  and  sensual  perceptions  are  the  points  of  de- 
parture of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

15.  As  the  earlie^st  awakening  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  left  to 
chance,  and  the  first  instinctive  activity  of  childhood  has  remained  un- 
comprehended  and  unconsidered,  there  has  of  course  been  no  question 
of  education  at  the  very  beginning  of  life.  It  was  Frobel  who  first  dis- 
covered a  true  and  natural  basis  for  infant  education,  and  in  his 
"  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  he  shows  how  this  education  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  made  the  foundation  for  all  later  development. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  principles  and  methods  laid  down 
by  Frobel  should  be  attended  to  at  the  very  beginning  of  education,  if 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten. 

'i'he  training  of  mothers,  and  all  who  have  the  management  of 
young  children,  in  the  application  of  FjobePs  first  principles  of  educa- 
tion, is  consequently  the  starting-point  for  the  complete  carrying  out  of 
Ihs  system,  and  consequently,  too,  of  immense  importance. 

The  little,  seemingly  insignificant  games  and  songs  devised  for  the 
amusement  of  infants  are  easy  enough  for  girls  of  the  lowest  decree 
of  culture  to  master.  The  true  development  of  women  in  all  classes 
will  best  be  accomplished  through  training  them  for  the  educational 
calling,  seeing  that  nature  has  x>i*6-emineutly  endowed  them  for  this 
work.  Simple  receipts  for  the  management  of  health  (and,  above  all, 
the  practical  application  of  them  in  the  care  of  children)  are  also  within 
the  grasp  of  women  of  all  degrees  of  culture.  By  placing  such  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  women  of  all  classes  the  first  step  will  be  taken 
towards  the  full  and  perfect  training  of  the  female  sex,  of  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  of  all  future  mothers  in  all  ranks  of  society,  for 
their  educational  vocation. 
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The  principles  and  methods  of  Pestalozzif  as  presented  by  Rev. 
Charles  Mayo  and  Miss  Mayo  in  the  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam, 
near  London,  and  in  their  addresses  and  Manuals  of  Object  Teaching 
in  Arithmetic,  and  Early  Steps  in  NatiLral  Science,  were  adopted  by 
the  Ilome  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society  in  their  (London) 
Model  and  Normal  Classes  in  1836;  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Training  Class  of  the  Society  (Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones),  who  inaugurated 
the  Oswego  system  (so  called)  of  Object  Teaching,  thus  summarizes 

PESTALOZZI^S  LAWS  OF  CHILD  CULTURE. 

The  merit  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  is  that,  recognizing  the 
character  of  children,  it  adapts  itself  to  this,  doing  invariably 
and  systematically  what  all  good  parents  and  teachers  do  often 
and  intuitively. 

Pestalozzi  recognized  the  nature  of  a  child  as  threefold — phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral.  He  demanded  that  this  nature  should 
be  aided  in  developing  itself  simultaneously,  harmoniously,  and 
progressively.  He  noted  the  threefold  characteristics  of  this 
threefold  nature,  and  said,  "  The  chief  characteristic  of  a  child's 
physical  nature  is  activity ;  of  his  intellectual  nature,  love  of 
knowledge ;  of  liis  moral  nature,  sympathy.  No  educational 
system  can  suit  him  unless  it  works  by  these." 

I.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Its  abuse  produces  rest- 
lessness, love  of  mischief,  etc.  It  were  not  too  much  to  demand 
that  the  number  of  hours  devoted  by  growing  boys  and  girls  to 
physical  exercise,  in  some  shape  or  other,  should  equal  those  de- 
voted to  intellectual  exercises.  This  the  teacher  can  not  secure. 
Slic  can,  however,  insist  (as  a  necessary  condition  of  work)  that 
her  pupils  shall  have  two  recesses  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  each  twenty  minutes  long;  that  during  the  time  of 
recess  they  be  not  constrained  Xjo  quietude ;  for  children,  unless 
asleep,  can  not  rest  without  they  play,  and  they  can  not  play 
without  making  a  noise ;  that  they  shall  sit  and  stand  alternate- 
ly ;  that  they  shall  have  physical  exercise  between  each  lesson, 
unless  singing  or  recess  intervene,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
time  be  honestly  occupied  in  school  work. 

It  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children  permitted  neither 
to  work  nor  play,  but  kept  in  their  seats  for  two  or  three  hours 
under  pretense  of  studying.  Were  schools  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  training  little  ones  to  the  love  of  mischief  and  to 
idleness,  they  could  hardly  adopt  better  means  to  secure  such 
an  end.  To  divide  a  school  into  two  sections,  to  take  each  al- 
ternately, and,  while  teaching  one,  to  provide  the  other  with 
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something  to  dc  (the  doing  of  which  is  to  be  tested),  as  copyino^ 
printed  cohimns  of  words,  arranging  patterns  of  fonns  or  colors, 
weighing,  measuring,  working  number  exercises  on  slatbs  or 
blackboards,  drawing  the  school-room  to  scale,  reproducing  on 
tiieir  own  slates  lessons  in  spelling  or  in  language.  All  this  re- 
quires not  only  the  necessary  apparatus,  but  training^  energy^ 
and  moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  U  easier,  to 
be  sure,  to  remain  in  one's  seat,  calling  up  one  class  at  a  time, 
and  hearing  these  read  and  spell  in  turn,  while  the  rest  are  com- 
manded "  to  keep  studying." 

Now  that  another  method  of  keeping  school  is  introduced 
consistently  with  the  greater  energy  expended  by  teachers  and 
children,  the  number  of  school  hours  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  children  of  the  Home  and  Co- 
lonial Schools,  London,  now  attending  school  during  five  hours, 
make  greater  progress  than  they  formerly  did  in  six. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  number  of  hours  reduced 
to  four.  Edwin  Chad  wick,  J.  Currie,  and  other  educators,  who 
can  s[)eak  as  having  authority,  declare  that  more  than  four  hours 
in  the  day  can  not  advantageously  be  spent  in  school  by  chil- 
dren less  than  eight  years  of  age. 

Even  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
add  to  the  four  hours ;  but  I  would  diminish,  and  at  length  dis- 
pense with  the  intervening  physical  exercises,  recesses,  etc.  Gym- 
nastics and  drilling  are  good,  but  these  can  have  another  lime 
set  apart  for  them ;  and  as  soon  as  the  scholar  is  able  to  work 
alone,  he  should  be  required  to  spend  at  first  twenty  minutes, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  two  hours  in  the  performance  of  an  ap- 
pointed  task,  not  merely  in  preparation  for  I'ecitation,  but  in 
writing  exercises,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  lessons  he 
receives  from  his  teacher,  etc. 

To  make  these  oral  lessons  worth  recording,  indeed  to  insure 
them  as  being  of  any  value  at  all,  they  must  be  well  prepared. 
Much,  if  not  all  the  time  gained  by  the  teacher  will  be  devoted 
to  this.  In  Germany  or  England,  a  trained  teacher  (and  un- 
trained tenohers  are  not  recognized)  would  no  more  think  of  ad- 
dressing her  scholars  without  preparation,  than  a  lecturer  his 
audience,  or  a  minister  his  congregation. 

II.  Love  of  knowledge  is  a  law  of  childhood.  The  abuse  of 
this  produces  idle  and  impertinent  cunosity.  It  is  a  simple 
fact,  that  the  appetite  of  a  child  for  knowledge  is  as  keen  as  his 
appetite  for  tbod.     If  we  say  we  find  it  otherwise,  it  is  because 
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we  give  him  words  wheu  he  knows  not  what  they  express,  signs 
when  he  knows  not  what  they  symbolize — the  husk  instead  of 
the  kernel ;  or  if,  indeed,  the  kernel  is  there,  he  can  not  get  at  it 
through  the  shell.  The  maxims  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  for  the 
mental  training  of  children  are  as  follows : 

*'*'  1st.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.  One  difficulty  at 
a  time  is  enougii  for  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  the  measure  of  in- 
formation  is  not  what  you  can  give,  but  what  he  can  receive. 

^^  2d.  Begin  with  the  jsenses.  Never  tell  a  chUd  what  he  can 
discover  for  himsel£ 

^^  tid.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Take  not  the  order  of  the  suU 
jeet,  but  the  order  of  nature. 

^'  4t/i.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  idea  to 
the  word,  from  the  signification  to  the  symbol,  from  the  exam- 
ple to  the  rule,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.^' 

Formerly  we  reversed  all  these  rules.    Our  usual  plan  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  and  spell  is  a  good  example  of  their  viola- 
tion.    Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  follow  these  rules,  and  we  ascend 
From  I*hrm  to  Geonustry  ; 
"     Place  to  Geography  ; 
*'     Weight  to  Mechanics  ; 

**     ^ize  to  Proportion  in  Drawing  and  Architectural  De- 
signs ; 
*^     Number  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  , 
**      Color  to  Chromatography  ; 
**     Plants  to  Botany  ; 
**     Animals  to  Zoology  ; 

Human  Body  to  Physiology  ; 
Objects  to  Mineralogy^ Chemistry^  etc./ 
Actions  to  Arts  and  Manufactures , 
Language  to  Grajnmar, 
With  reference  to  this  ascent,  Pestalozzi  noted. 
Firsts  the  order  in  which  the  faculties  are  developed  with  re- 
spect to  owQ  another ;  and. 

Secondly^  the  order  in  which  each  develops  itself  with  respect 
to  its  objects : 

1 .  First,  the  perceptive  Faculty ; 
Secondly,  the  Conoeptive  Faculty ; 
Thirdly,  the  Reasoning  Faculty. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  faculty,  the  perception  qf 
likcjiess  precedes  the  percejition  of  difference^  and  the  perception 
of  difference  perceptions  of  oi*dti'  and  i)ro}H)rtion, 
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•  In  tlie  exercise  of  the  Conceptive  faculty,  concepts  of  things 
physical  precede  concepts  of  things  imaginary ^vlwA  coiicepts  of 
things  imaginary  concepts  of  things  metaphysical. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Reasoning  faculty,  the  power  of  tracing 
effect  from  cause  is  hased^  chiefly^  on  tJie  perception  of  order/ 
t/ie  power  of  tracing  analogies  on  the  perception  of  likeness  / 
the  judgment  on  the  perception  of  difference, 

III.  Sympathy  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Pestalozzi  argued  that 
young  children  can  not  be  governed  by  appeals  to  conscience^ 
veneration^  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  because  in  them  these 
sentiments  are  not  yet  developed.  Still  less  are  they  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  excitements  of  emulation,  as  commonly  understood, 
or  of  fear.  Time,  the  principle  of  emulation  exists  in  the  child, 
and  a  wise  teacher  will  appeal  to  it,  not  with  reference  to  his 
class-fellows,  but  to  his  task.  The  lesson,  and  not  the  schoolmate, 
is  to  be  overcome.  The  latter  is  to  be  recognized  not  as  an  an- 
tagonist, but  as  a  fellow-worker.  The  prize  of  success  is  not  for 
<wj€,  but  for  all. 

The  principle  of  fear,  too,  exists  in  the  child.  It  is  right  that 
he  should  be  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  teacher ;  but 
the  fear  of  bodily  pain  merely  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  of  a  child  who  is 
brought  up  under  its  influence ;  for,  if  he  do  right  from  fear  alone, 
he  will  certainly  do  wrong  whenever  he  judges  he  has  a  chance 
of  doing  it  undetected.     This  every  one  knows. 

Concerning  fear  and  emulation,  as  employed  by  unwise  teach- 
ers, Pestalozzi  wrote, "  Moral  diseases  are  not  to  be  counteracted 
by  moral  poisons."  He  maintained  that  very  young  children 
were  to  be  governed  by  sympathy ;  that  the  teacher  can,  and 
does  communicate  her  own  spirit  to  the  scholars.  "  Do  and  be," 
said  he, "  what  you  wish  your  children  to  do  and  be."  "  Work 
with  the  will,  not  against  it." 

Furthermore,  he  showed  that  this  sympathy,  as  a  motive  to 
action,  must  be  gradually  superseded  by  the  nde  of  rights  ^o  soon 
as  the  children  are  able  to  recognize  and  apply  the  latter;  for 
all  good  government  t^nds  to  self-government — all  good  educa- 
tion, in  childhood,  tends  to  self-education. 

May  the  children  of  our  schools  progress  from  suitable  im- 
pressions to  bpfitting  habits ;  from  good  feelings  to  right  princi- 
ples; from  submission  to  the  impulse  of  fear  to  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  from  love  of  friends  to  the  love  of  God. 
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(Account  uf  a  v>Kit  to  ti>e  New  V'ork  Foundling 
Asylum  by  Mi>.>  Eluabrth  P.  Prabooy.) 

60  for  $0.10 
1$.    Kindergarten     und    OtarakterbiUtung. 
(Vortrag  von  Angelika  Hartmann.) 

60  for  $0.30 

17.  Ttie  Kindergarten  connected  with  the  Pub- 
tte  SchooU  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,  (By  W.  I  .Harris.) 

60  for  $0.10 

18.  The  Genesis  of  Frabeliem.     60  for  $0.06 

19.  The    Neeii    of  Charity    Kindergartens. 

60  for  $0.06 
90.  The  Kindergartner* i  Oonunencement.  {A.n 
Address  by  Mivs  Elizabeth  P.  Psabody.) 

60  for  $0.06 

tl.  A  few  Words  touching  the  Influence  of. 

Kindergarten  Education  on  the  FomuJiom  of\ 

Ckmraeter  and  Morale,    (By  Mrs.  .Margaret I 

p.  Macuirs.)  60  for  |OJft| 


•""•iu 


23.   Seeular  EdtxaUim  amd  Kimdergarfem, 
(Report  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Erie, 

60  for  $0.10 
ickets  of  complete  Sets  of  the  aa  TrmcU 
will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  8  Cents  per 
packet;  additional  supply  for  distributioa 
furnished  at  the  prices  quoted  above. 

Atsg,  Koehter,  Die  Bewegmmgtspieie  da  Kim- 
dergartem.    IIlustr»ted.  Paper.  $1.70 

Aug,  Koehler,    Die  Praxit  dee  Kindergar' 

tune,  Theoretiseh-praktieche  Anleitung  ntm 
O^roMche  der  FrctbeVechen  Erriehunge-  mnd 
BUdungswUttel  in  Haue^  Kindergarten  wuf 
Schuie.    3  Tola     Illiutffated.   Paper.  $6.70 

Separately: 
▼ol.  I.     With  33  plates.  Paper.  $1.90 

Vol.  n.    With  40  plates.  Paper.  $1  JO 

Yol.  in.   With  3  plates.  Paper.  $1.00 

*AHg.  Koehier,  Pie  neue  Ertiekumg.  Orund- 
*9ige  der  pUdagogiachen  Jdeen  Fr,  FtmkeVe 
wtd  deren  Anwendmmg  As  Familie,  Kinder- 
garten und  Sohmle.  Paper.  $0.16 

*Maria  KratU'BoeiUi,  The  Kindergurlem 
and  the  Mietion  of  Weman;  wny  Ekperience 
ae  '/Vainer  of  Kindergarten  Teachers  tn  thia 
Country.    An  Addrees.  Paper,  $0.06 

*Maria  Kraus-Boelte  and  John  Kretum, 

The  Kindergarten  OtUde.  An  lUuetrmled 
Hand-Book  designed  for  the  Setf-Inelrtsetion 
of  Kindergartnert,  Mothers,  and  Nuroee. 

1.  The  PirU  and  Second  Oi/l*-  With  60 
lUnstrations.       Paper.  $036;  cloth,  $0.66 

2.  The  Third.  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  OinU 
Qifte.    With  497  iUustrationa. 

Paper.  $0.70:   cloth.  $1.00 

8.  The  Sevenih  O^  {The  Tablet*),  With 
664  illustraUons  Pauper,  $0.60:  cloth.  $0.80 

4.  The  Eighth  Gift  {The  Comueted  Slai), 

The  yinth  Oifi  lSlat-4nierlacing),  The  T^nih 

Oift  iStichduging),    With  609  iUostrationa. 

Paper.  $0.70:  Cloth.  $1  00 

6.  The  Eleventh  G\ft  (Ring  laying).  The 
Twe^  Gift  (The  Thrmd-Game).  Thefkir' 
teenth  G^  {The  Point),  With  468  iUuatra. 
tiona.  Pftper.  $0.70;  doth.  $1.00 

$9*  These  5  onmberi.  treating  of  the  13 
G(ftJt  are  now  fSeptember.tSSo)  ready.  They 
will  ht  followea  by  the  numbexs  treati 


treating  m 
the  Oceupatietss,  vis.: 

6.  PerforoMng,  8nri*^.  With  many  11- 
lustrations. 

7.  Drawing,  Puudin§,  With  many  lUtw- 
trationa. 

8.  Mai-plaiting,  Paper-intertacing,  With 
aaany  illustrationa. 

9.  Paper -folding,  Paper-euUing,  and  Pa- 
per-mounting, Sukouetting.  With  many 
illustrationa. 

10.  Pea*  {Cork)  Work,  Cardboard-work, 
Modeling.    With  many  illustrations. 

11.  Storiee,  Mu*ie,  Game*,  Convermiienai 
Letaona,  Diecipline,  Care  pliant*  and  Ami- 
maU,  etc.    With  mnaic  and  illustrations. 

9Sr  This  is  a  book  fbr  every  Ounily,  and 
for  every  teacher.  —  Miss  E.  P.  Pbabodt 
writes  in  regard  to  it:  *'  We  like  the  Man. 
ual  very  much,  and  my  aister(Mrs.  Mavii) 
says,  •ahice  it  is  impossible  for  Mrs.  Kbaus 
to  teach  all  the  onildren  in  the  United 
States  herself,  the  next  best  thing  for  her 
t'>  do  is  certainly  to  give  these  preclss  and 
tnW  directions  to  others.'  Ws  are  indeed 
delighted  with  yonr  minnteness,  thor- 
oughness, and  clearness  of  direction.  Tour 
book  is  certainly  fkr  in  advanos  of  any 
Guide  ws'  have  yet  seen." 
^Alena  L.  Kriege,  Bhyma  amd  Tain  fk^ 
As  Kindtrgarten  and  Nmrmrg,  VbUeded  amd 
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With  Introductory  remarks  on 
the  Talne  and  mode  of  telling  stories  to 
children.  Paper,  $0.60; 

cloth,  gilt  edges.  $1.0U 
•aiaUfda  H.  Krieffe,  The  Child,  its  yature 
and  Belationg.  An  Nucidation  qf  Frmbel's 
I*rincipUs  •/  Edueation.  A  frtt  rendering 
of  the  German  o/lheBaroneu  BfABSHHOLTZ* 
BuxLOW.  Cloth,  gUt  top.  $1.U0 

(I'he  New  Education.— The  Child's  Being. 
—  Its  Relation  to  Nattire,  Man,  and  (iod.  — > 
The  Child's  Manifesutions.  —  The  Child's 
Education.  —  Froebcl's  ••  Mother  Cosseting 
Sonjgs."  —  Fundani'intal  Forms.  —  Reading.) 

•MatUda  H.  Krieae,  Priedrtek  ProebeL 
A  Uographieal  Sketch.    With  portrait. 

Paper.  $0.26;  cloth.  $0.50 

•H.  F.  Lord,  How  to  it^/iuenee  LiUU  CkU- 
dren.    A  Lecture.  Paper,  $0.10 

ttory  J,  iMorJtinoka,  The  Kindergarten 
PrxnexpU;  xU  Educational  Value  and  Chi^ 
Applicationi  Cloth.  $l.bO 

B.  von  MarenholtM  -  BUtote,  Ttie  New 
Kducation  by  ll'ork,  according  to  FrabfV* 
Method.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Hoiucs 
Mamm.  with  the  assistance  of  Leopold 
NoA.  Paper,  net  $0.75 

R,  von  MarenhoftM'BHlow,  Reminieceneea 
of  fViediick  Frofltel.  Tranrlated  by  Mrs. 
HoBACE  Manm.  With  a  Sketch,  of  the  Life  of 
Friedrich  Frabel  by  Emxlt  SeiBBEFr. 

aoth.  $1.60 

N,  Moore,  A  Kindergarten  Manual  of  Draw- 
ing. Exercises  for  yoting  children  upon 
flgtires  of  Plain  (Geometry.  With  17  plates. 

Paper.  $0.60 

•C.  B,  Morthotute,  The  Kindergarten:  its 
Aims,  MeUtods,  and  Results.  A  practical  Est- 
planation  of  the  System  of  Frabel.  IIlus- 
trated.  Paper.  $0.05 

Hesirietta  Non,  Flays  for  the  Kindergarten. 
Music  by  Ch.  J.  Hxchtkb.  (The  Text  of 
the  19  plays  is  in  both  English  and  Ger- 
man. Stiff  cover,  net  $0  30 

^Jo&rph  Pajfne.  Frabel  and  the  Kindergar- 
ten System  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

Paper,  $0.15 

^Jboeph  Payne.  Pettalosxix  (he  In/tuenee  of 
the  Principles  awi  I*ractice  on  Elementary 
Education.    A  Lecture.  Paper.  $0.06 

^Joseph  Payne,  The  Science  and  Art  of 
Eductilion  a  Lecture;,  and  Principles  of  the 
Science  of  Kducation,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Phenomena  ftntnded  on  the  unfolding  of  a 
Toung  Child's  Ittoers  under  the  Injluence  of 
Natural  Circumstances.  Paper,  $0.15; 

cloth.  $0.40 

•Elixabeth  P.  Peabody,  Guide  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  IntermedieUe  Clou.  And 
Moral  Culture  of  Infancy.  By  Mart  Mavn. 
BeTised  Edition.  Cloth.  $l.'i5 

(Kindergarten. — What  is  it  ? — Rooms,  etc. 
— Miwic. —  Plays,  Gymnastics,  and  Dancing. 
—The  Kindergartner. —  Kindergarten  Occu- 
pations. —  Moral  and  Religious  Exercises. — 
Object  Lessons.  —  Geometry.  —  Reading. — 
Grammar  and  Languages.  —  Geography. — 
The  Secret  of  Power.  —  Moral  Culture  of 
Infancy.  —  Songs  ) 

^Eiioabeth  P.  Peabody,  The  Idenlification 
of  the  Artisan  and  Artist  the  vrop^  object  of 
American  Education.  Blustrated  by  a 
Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  the  Re- 
lation of  the  Arts  of  Design  with  the  Arts  of 
Production.  With  an  Essay  on  Fbobbel's 
Befbrm  of  Primary  Education.  Paper,  $0.20 

*BHaabeth  P.  Peabody,  Education  of  the 
Kindergartner.    A  Lecture.      Paper,  $0.25 


^EUsabeth  P.  Peabody,  The  Nurserg.  4 
Lecture.  Paper.  $0.20 

*EliMtibeth  P,  Peabody  and  MaryMann, 

After  Kindergarten  —  WheU  f  A  Primer  of 
Reading  and  Writing  fhr  the  intermediate 
das*  and  Primary  Schools  generally. 

Boards,  roan  back,  $0.46 
*'We  are  glad  to  see  the  plan  of  quite  over- 
turning  the  accepted  methods  of  spelling  is 
not  en«auraged.  The  methods  adopted  and 
tlie  style  of  instruction  ought  to  make  this 
primer  and  going  to  school  a  great  delight  to 
every  child.'^  ( The  Puhtisher*s  IVeeklr.i 

*Ptays  and  Songs  for  Kindergarten  and 
Family.  Collected  and  revised  by  a  Kin- 
dergartner. Paper,  $0.50 

HertH,  Poeoehe,  Die  Ball-  und  Tumspielo 
Fr.  Frcebel's.  FOr  Haus.  Kindergarten  und 
SehtUe  bearbeitet.  Illustrated.  Paper.  $0.85 
Jbhanneo  and  Bertha  Bonye,  A  practical 
Guide  to  the  English  Kindergarten,  for  the 
use  of  Mothers,  Governesses,  and  Infant" 
Teachers,  1>eing  an  exposition  qf  Frceltel's 
System  of  fnfani-Teaching,  accompanied  with 
a  great  variety  of  Instructive  and  Amusing 
Cfames,  and  Industrial  and  GymnoMtie  Exer- 
eises.  With  numerous  Songs  set  to  Mnsio 
and  arranged  for  the  Exercises.  With  71 
lithographic  plates.  aoth,  $2.10 

Conotant  Schorbe,  40  ausgewUhlte  Bew^ 
gungsspiele  des  Kinderaartens  tunOchsi  f&r 
den  hOusHdien  Gdfrauek.  Zweistimmig  g^ 
setzt  und  mit  lelchter  Clavierbegleitung 
versehen.  Paper.  $0.66 

*Emny  Shirrrff,  The  Claim  ^  Frabel'9 
System  to  be  called  ''The  New  Education." 

Paper.  $0.06 
Emily  Shirreff,  The  Kindergarten.  Prin- 
ciples of  Frctbel's  System,  and  their  Bearing 
on  the  Education  of  Women.  Also,  Remarla 
on  the  higher  Education  of  Women.  Cloth,$1.26 
8teiger*a  Designs,  arranged  by  John  Kbaus 
and  Mabza  Kbavs-Bosltx. 

Designs  for  Stick-laying.  12  plates.  $0.30 

Network  Drawing.  12  plates.  $0.30 

Perforating  Pricking)  12plates$0.30 

Weaving  {Braiding).  12  plates.  $0.30 

Embroidering.  12  plates.  $0.80 

Cork  or  I'eas  Work.  12  plates.  $0.80 

PlaitingilnUrlacingSlaU).  12plates. 

$0.80 

Ring-laying,  12  plates.  $0.30 

Intertwining  Paper.  12  plates.  $0.30 

Cutting  Paper.  12  plates.         $0.30 

Tablet-laying.  43  plates.  $0.60 

*Ed.Wiebe.  The  I*aradise  of  Childhood.  A 
Manual  for  Self-Instruction  in  Friedri^ 
Fratbel's  Educational  Principles,  and  a 
Practical  Guide  to  Kindergarlners.  Quarto. 
With  plates.  Paper,  $l.r0;  cloth,  $2.00 
Ed,  IViebe.  ne  Songs.  Music,  and  Movement 
Plays  of  the  Kindergarten.  Quarto.  With 
64  pages  Music.  Paper,  $2.25 


The  aboye,  and  all  other  Kinderyarten 
Publieationo  are  constantly  kept  on  hand 
and  for  sale  by  E.  Stelser  A  Co.,  26  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Avery  full  assortment  of  Kindergarten 
Material  prepared  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  highest  anthorities.  supplied 
by  E.  Stel^er  A  Co.,  25  Park  Place.  New 
York.  Moderate  prices:  favorable  terms 
for  quantities.  Illustrated  catalogue  Mnt 
gratis. 
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The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  book  will  be  best  aQderatood  from  the 
followiDg  Preface: 

**The  KindergarUn  Guide  in  the  result  of  twenty  yeara'  eziMrienoe  in  the  kinder 
garten,  in  Germany,  England,  and  America. 

When  the  first  chapters  of  this  book  were  written,  the  Anthers  had  in  Tiew  the  prep* 
aration  of  a  small  hand-book,  solely  for  the  nse  of  the  mothers  who  visited  their 
"  Mothers'  Class  ",  and  who,  repeatedly,  requested  the  publication  of  the  leasons  and 
lectures  there  given. 

This  plan  wa»,  however,  entirely  changed,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  work  rendered 
necessary  by  the  desire  for  information  which  wss  very  genenlly  expressed,  alike  by 
parsons  visiting  the  kindergarten  and  by  interested  inquirers. 

The  pupils  of  the  Training-Class  conducted  by  the  Authors,  desired  a  manual  whii'h 
should  aid  them  in  their  work,  following  out  the  course  of  teaching  and  training  with 
which  they  had  become  familiar;  letters  were  received  from  all  puis  o!'  the  land,  but  ca- 

Eicially  from  mothers  who  were  far  away  troru  any  kindergarten,  asking  tor  advice  and 
structiou,  and  needing  instruction  minute  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  personal  ob- 
servation; many  of  the  nurses  who,  by  attendance  with  tUo  children  at  the  kindergar- 
ten, had  obtained  such  partial  information  as  ciivumntani'es  permitted,  manifested  both 
interoHt  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  work,  and  berame  detdrous  of  wider  knowledge  as 
to  the  propor  trnatmeut  of  children,  and  the  means  of  making  the  nursery  more  and 
more  attnk*tivo;  t-cachers  and  priucipals  —  male  and  female.  Sisters  of  Charity  and  other 
Orders  inquired  both  perRontdly  and  by  letter,  to  what  extent  Froebel'i  Occnpatious 
might  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  asylums,  and  institutions  under  their  charge:  and 
Anally,  many  porsons.  superficially  or  imperfectly  trained  as  teachers  in  so-caui^  kin- 
dergartens, bec^oming  dissatisfied  with  their  preparation,  honestly  confessed  this  fkct. 
and  asked  for  the  moans  of  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  some  book  on  the  sublect.  a  belter 
undermtaudlng  of  kindergarten  instruction,  based  upon  the  methods  and  teachings  uf 
Froebel  himself. 

These  numerous  and  urgent  requests  for  incressed  information,  therefore,  induced 
the  Authors  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  their  projected  work,  and,  now.  this  book  is  oflere^l  to 
%X\.  interested  iu  the  kindergarten,  as  one  which  endeavors  to  meet,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  these  repeated  demands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book,  as  the  result  of  much 
earnest  labor  btjHtowed  upon  it,  wiU  convey  to  those  who  attempt  to  follow  its  directions, 
most  of  the  help  and  asvistance  needed. 

Of  one  thing  the  readers  of  this  Guide  may  be  amnred,  viz.:  that  from  it  they  may 
obtain  the  gcnuiuo  praxis  of  Froebel,  developed,  it  is  thought,  in  the  light  or  his  ideaa. 
The  attempt  hai4  been  made  to  render  it  ^l  that  such  a  guide  should  be  as  an  aid  Xn 
mothers,  kiudergartners,  and  nurses,  and  to  all  who  have  the  happiness  and  rareftkl 
training  of  children  at  heart.  Especial  attention  )«  mvited  to  the  final  chapter,  on  tha 
spirit  and  manner  of  story-telling  and  of  talking  and  playing  with  the  little  ones.  Tha 
information  it  conveys,  and  the  suggestions  it  ofr<>rs,  may  be  alike  iuteresting  and  in- 
structive to  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  daily  care  of  children. 

Inasmuch  as  the  result  of  right  training  becomes  every  day  apparent  In  the  da- 
velopmeut  and  progrens  of  the  children  under  their  charge,  all  thought !\il  persons  who 
are  earnestly  eugiH^ed  in  kindergarten  education  will  be  repeatedly  surprised  at  the  new 
channels  of  plnasing  instruction,  which  are  opened  before  them,  and  at  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  children  themselves  in  intellect  and  knowledge  as  well  as  at  their  har- 
monious physical  development. 

It  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  is  was  the  intention  of  Froebel  that  hia  system  of 
education:il  development  should  be  continued  beyond  the  kindergarten  age  of  the  chil- 
dren. Uiri  labors,  therefore,  were  not  coufiubd  to  the  kindergarten  alone,  which  was 
but  one  of  the  several  features  of  his  new  and  peculisr  system. 

The  benefit  of  Froebel's  educational  idea  will  completely  be  appreciated  only,  when 
It  shall  have  been  applied  to  every  stage  of  educational  progress  —  when,  in  tact,  the 
kindergarten  Is  coni*idered  but  the  preparation  for  a  higher  education  based  upon  tha 
same  fundamental  principle;  a  system  which  will  permit  each  pupil  to  manifest  bis  owu 
individuality  freely  and  without  restraint,  and  adlow  the  fullest  scope  to  his  talents, 
tastes,  and  tendencies. 

The  course  which  is  to  be  pursued  after  that  of  tha  kindergarten  has  been  con* 
eluded,  is  iu<iicated,  or,  at  least,  hinted  at,  in  the  different  Gifts  and  Occupationi.  in 
each  of  which  the  mere  playful  work  is  to  be  gradually  superseded  by  actual  practical 
work. 

The  careful  student  will  find  that  Froebel's  method  furnishes  the  starting-point 
for  each  sciomto  and  for  each  profession. 

In  conclunion,  the  Authors  will  not  fail  to  say  expressly,  that  even  the  most  earnest 
study  of  tbi.s  boc>k,  or  of  any  other  book,  will  never  enable  a  i>erson  to  undertake  anc- 
cessftilly  the  mauagenirnt  of  a  kindergarten  —  any  attempt  to  do  this  must  prove  an- 
aatisfactory.  Nothing  nhort  of  a  thorough  underst;«nding  of  the  system  and  its  puilos- 
ophy,  nothing  Ichh  than  the  attainment  of  a  certain  manual  dexterity,  and  a  practiral 
knowledge  of  many  other  apparently  unimportant  matters  —  all  of  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  Koing  thrnuKh  a  (nil  course  of  instruction  in  a  Training-Class  —  are.  in  ad^ 
dlUon.  to  nu:iiral  aptitude^  necessary  for  a  person  who  desires  tobeooinaa 
kindergartner." 


Ih. 


KINDERGARTEN  BUILDINGS  AND  6E0UNDS. 

JJY  MIBS  CAROLINB  PKOiJLEK,* 
Directress  of  Special  Trsiniog  tt  Genera. 


The  Kindergartens  have  multiplied  within  fifteen  years,  and  have 
spread  over  the  whole  globe,  but  wherever  this  new  education  has  been 
introduced  it  has  had  to  be  contented  with  very  defective  provisional 
arrangements.  Private  dwelling-houses,  workshops,  stores,  even  aban- 
doned breweries,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  England,  have  been  util- 
ized for  this  purpose.  What  is  especially  wanted  is  a  garden,  or  a  culti- 
va table  open  space,  attached  to  the  premises;  if  that  condition  is  fulfilled, 
we  can  pass  over  many  deficiencies. 

Every  country  has  its  organic  decrees  and  regulations  for  school  build- 
ings; nothing  similar  yet  exists  for  Kindergartens,  so  that  we  must  here 
give  an  ideal  type.    We  hope  to  succeed  in  throwing  some  light  upon  this 

quite  new  question. 

Place,  Orientation,  Enclosure, 

The  choice  of  the  place  designed  to  receive  a  Kindergarten,  and  its 
dependencies,  is  a  very  serious  question;  more  serious,  perhaps,  than  the 
choice  of  a  place  for  a  primary  school.  It  is  important  that  it  shall  be 
central,  that  it  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  little  people,  who  cannot 
be  taken  long  distances.  The  approach  to  the  place  should  be  salubrious, 
and  the  place  itself  situated  in  an  airy,  quiet  quarter,  outside  the  daily 
movement  of  groat  centers.  If  it  is  a  Kindergarten  for  a  rural  community, 
it  must  be  accessible  to  all,  even  to  detached  villages.  The  condition  of 
proximity  must  be  subordinate,  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  to 
the  facility  and  safety  of  access. 

It  is  diflicult  always  to  give  to  a  school  the  orientation  that  is  judged 
best  for  hygiene  and  for  lighting.  The  rooms  in  which  the  cliildren  are 
should,  if  possible,  be  exposed  to  the  north  and  east.  This  exposure,  the 
coolest  at  all  times  of  the  year,  has  been  objected  to  because  it  necessitates 
the  use  of  more  fuel  in  winter,  and  therefore  more  expense.  But  in  these 
days  this  argument  has  lost  much  of  its  weight,  because  of  the  perfection 
to  which  science  and  ingenuity  have  brought  the  apparatus  of  heating. 

We  have  said  that  the  Kindergarten  must  be  ea^y  of  access.  To  this 
we  would  add  that  it  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  all  neighboring 
buildings,  and  that  it  should  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  garden.  We 
should  like  to  have  it  surrounded,  in  a  city,  by  a  grating,  with  a  wall  for 
a  basis;  in  the  country,  by  a  livinir  hedge.  In  city  communities,  where 
in  all  probability  the  locality  nwi^i  hv.  on  a  street  or  in  a  public  square,  we 
would  recommend  the  building  to  be  Trom  3  to  5  meUTS  [10  to  17  feet] 
back  of  the  line  of  houses.  Behind  the  principal  building  should  be  the 
uncovered  yard,  phinlfd  with  trees,  and  a  s-mall  territory  for  the  children's 
gamlens.     Building,  court,  frarileu.  nnd  enclosure,  should  occupy,  in  a  city, 

*  Report  to  BruMHc-ld  Interuational  Con^rt;:»A.    Tmnttlated  by  Mrb.  ll.>ni'*e  >[<iQa. 
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12  or  15  ares  [13,000  to  16,000  sq.  ft],  at  least;  in  the  country,  8  or  10 
ares  [9,000  to  11,000  sq.  ft.]. 

In  an  institution  for  little  children,  it  is  always  best  that  the  apartments 
shall  be  on  the  ground  floor,  as  stairways  are  more  or  less  dangerous,  and 
require  more  watching  of  the  little  ones.  Such  buildings  do  not  require 
deep  foundations,  and  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  costly. 

The  ground  under  such  buildings  should  always  be  in  good  sanitary 
condition,  underdrained,  and  free  from  all  surface  dampness. 

In  oases  where  it  is  necessary  to  put  Kindergartens  into  primary  school 
buildings,  the  two  institutions  should  have  their  separate  entrances  and 
different  recreation-hours. 

Number  of  Boom$. 

The  number  of  rooms  necessary  for  the  Kindergarten  will  not  be  the 
tame  in  the  city  and  the  country.  In  cities,  the  Kindergarten  will  contain 
three  or  four  divisions,  each  of  which  must  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher.  These  divisions  require  as  many  rooms,  and  a  covered  yard 
or  play-room.  We  think  that  a  Kindergarten,  even  in  populous  centers* 
should  not  receive  more  than  150  pupils;  the  maximum  of  200  should 
never  be  passed. 

One  teacher,  if  she  wishes  to  apply  the  method  intelligently  and  with 
good  fruit,  should  have  no  more  than  80  pupils.  If  this  number  is  ex- 
ceeded, she  should  have  an  assistant,  to  whom  she  can  confide  a  part  of 
her  pupils.  On  this  condition  alone  should  a  Kindergarten  number  50 
children. 

In  rural  communities,  where  there  is  generally  but  qne  teacher,  she  will 
unite  all  the  children,  who  will  not  often  exceed  30  (the  statistical  number 
of  children  in  a  community  of  1,000  inhabitants).  Two  halls,  one  for 
work  and  one  for  play,  will  be  sufQcient 

Surface^  Height,  and  8/iape  of  the  Booms, 

A  hall  designed  for  a  maximum  of  30  pupils  should  be  7m50  by 
6m50  [24.6  by  20.8  ft],  or  8  m.  by  7  [26.2  by  23.0  ft.],  In  order  that  each 
child  may  have  an  average  surface  of  a  square  meter  [10.8  sq.  ft.].  The 
teachers  of  Kindergartens  having  constantly  to  speak  and  sing  with  their 
little  pupils,  too  large  halls  are  found  to  be  very  fatiguing,  and  always 
injurious  to  the  voice.  We  do  not  think  the  height  of  the  halls  should 
exceed  3m00  or  3m80  [11.8  or  12.5  ft.],  if  We  wish  to  obtain  good 
acoustic  conditions;  8m75  [12.3  ft.]  high  and  48.75  square  meters  [524.7 
sq.  ft.]  of  surface  would  furnish  each  pupil  3.656  cubic  meters  [129  cu.  ft] 
of  air.     The  halls  should  be  not  far  from  sqiiare.* 

The  furniture  must  be  moveable,  that  the  teacher  may  group  the  chil- 
dren  at  her  will  for  the  various  lalwrs  or  exercises. 

Each  workin^^-room  must  open  by  a  double  folding-door  into  the  cov- 

♦  In  the  section  of  Hygiene  [At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congre»t  of  Education 
•tBrnppels,  Aug.,  19801  M.  Perrln  stated  that  the  requlrcMentu  of  the  Council  of  Ecluca 
tion  were,  for  each  pupil,  one  meter  of  Puperflcie?  and  four  meters  of  height.  The  aection 
adopted  almost  unanimouttly  the  proposition  of  M.  Janssens,  that,  for  a  clase  of  flfiy,  the 
minimum  accommodations  required  was  a  room  9.60  meters  by  8  and  4.75  in  height  [SI. 5  bj 
t6.S  by  16.6  ft.].    The  light  should  be  a  sido-light,  and  should  only  come  flrom  one  side. 

^-Journal  qf  Education^  London^  Oct.  1, 1880,  no.  186,  p. 
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€red  yard,  that  the  children  may  march  in  and  out  two  by  two.    This 
covered  yard  should  be.  in  a  city,  as  often  as  possible,  a  central  space. 

In  case  the  form  of  the  land  on  which  the  building  is  placed  obliges 
these  plans  to  be  modified,  we  advise  that  the  four  working-rooms  should 
be  connected  by  a  corridor,  and  the  phiy-room  should  be  annexed  to  the 
rear  of  the  principal  building.  The  play -room  is  indispensable  to  a  Kin- 
dergarten. It  is  more  than  a  covered  yard ;  it  is  a  hull  of  gjrmnastic  exer- 
cises, designed  for  marches,  for  rings,  for  plays,  etc.  As  this  hall  would 
unite  several  divisions  in  play  hours,  12  meters  by  10  [39.4  by  32.8  ft.] 
would  not  be  exaggerated  proportions,  giving  0m'80  [8.6  sq.  ft.]  as  the 

minimum  for  each  child. 

Parlor. 

The  parlor  annexed  is  a  reception-room  for  the  parents.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  the  instructor-in-chief,  who  keeps  in  it  the  regis- 
ters of  her  school  administration.  In  the  city,  the  parlor  will  need  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  country,  and  will  serve  for  a  place  of  reunion  for  the 
teachers.    It  ought  to  be  near  the  entrance,  and  open  from  the  vestibule. 

In  every  Kindergarten  there  should  be  two  cabinets;  one  to  hold  all  the 
material  for  work,  the  other  the  work  done  by  the  children,  and  their 
collections  of  plants,  seeds,  minerals,  etc. 

In  the  rural  districts  a  domestic  should  fill  the  place  of  janitor.  Her 
charge  will  be  the  material  care  of  the  children  and  the  neatness  of  the 
whole  establishment.  Her  lodging  should  be  a  chamber  and  a  kitchen. 
Behind  these  rooms  should  be  another  kitchen,  for  warming  the  food  of 
the  children  who  pass  the  day  at  the  school,  and  where  the  soup  shall  be  pre. 
pared,  which  will  be  gratuitously  distributed.  Near  the  entrance,  and 
opening  from  the  vestibule,  should  be  a  room  for  the  children's  outside 
clothing,  hats,  etc. 

We  need  not  insist  upon  the  details  of  this  room,  so  indispensable  to 
the  healthfulness  and  neatness  of  the  establishment.  If  there  is  room 
enough,  a  little  dormitory,  where  the  children  who  fall  asleep  can  be  laid 
on  suitable  couches,  should  be  found  in  every  Kindergarten. 

WalU  and  Ceilings, 

The  rooms  should  be  floored  with  pine,  which  is  not  so  cold  as  oak,  and 
permits  frequent  washing.  If  moisture  is  feared,  it  is  well  to  harden  the 
floor  with  a  preparation  of  India  rubber.  The  walls  should  be  smooth 
and  glossy,  covered  with  plaster,  and  painted  in  oils  in  a  neutral  tint. 
Paintincj  in  oil  is  healthy;  we  also  recommend  it  for  the  ceilings. 

Lifjht — I  [fating  Appnrafuft —  Vehtilating. 

Each  room  should  bo  liirlitod  by  a  casement  window  placed  in  middle  of 
outer  wall,  and  open  like  doors  from  the  midille  with  liin^!2;cs  on  the  sides. 
It  should  be  OmOO  [11.8  ft.]  wide;  the  sill.  OniSO  [29.5  or  31.5  in.]  above 
the  floor,  and  at  Iea.«it  3ni  [0.8  ft.]  high,  extending  to  ceiling.  Each  fold 
should  be  divided  into  quarters — the  outer  quarter  each  OmOO  [35.4  in.] 
wide — the  outer  fixed,  and  the  inner  made  to  swing  back  and  fasten  on  to 
the  outer.  CJlass  should  be  transparent,  and  not  grouud  or  colored 
Simple  curtains  will  keep  out  direct  rays. 
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An  apparatus  for  heating,  outside  the  rooms,  is  preferable  to  all  others 
for  little  children,  owing  to  the  dangers  of  stoves  and  other  modes  of 
heating.  In  an  app.iratus  which  gives  great  satisfaction,  the  heating  ap- 
paratus is  under  the  floor,  and  fed  by  external  air;  the  channels  built  in 
the  walls  send  the  fresh  warmed  air  into  orifices  that  open  lm50  [4.9  ft.] 
above  the  floor.  It  is  always  possible,  even  in  verj'  cold  winters,  to  obtain 
an  average  temperature  of  14'  C.  [57-  F.]  before  the  opening  of  the  school. 
Notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  opening  the  windows,  the  air  re 
mained  pure,  and  the  temperature  was  sufficiently  high.  The  cost 
amounted  to  12  francs  [$2.10]  for  each  pupil.  The  average  expense  of 
fuel  did  not  exceed  50  Kg.  [110  lbs.]  per  day,  or  1  centime  [0.2  cts.]  por 
pupil.  As  we  recommend  small  classes,  this  apparatus  is  as  complete 
as  can  be  desired,  and  simplifies  very  muoli  the  labor  of  the  janitor. 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  supply  of  fresh  air  in  connection  with  heating 

apparatus. 

Water- Closets, 

These  should  be  placed  insi<lc  the  building  to  prevent  exposure  to  the 
children,  and  they  can  be  so  built  as  to  be  wholly  inoffensive.  The  seats 
should  be  of  white  pine,  and  thoroughly  washed  every  day.  The  basins 
should  be  of  crockery,  closed  hermetically  when  shut;  the  number  ol 
seats  should  be  one  for  every  twenty  children,  the  urinals,  one  for  every 
forty  boys,  and  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  simultaneously  flushed 
several  times  every  day.  The  urinals  should  be  made  of  slate,  the  only 
substance  which  does  not  become  oxydized,  and  which,  well  washed, 
emits  no  odors.    The  premises  should  be  easily  ventilated. 

We  do  not  think  a  refectory  necessary.  The  children  can  eat  their 
luDches  in  one  of  the  rooms,  which  will  be  kept  clean  and  aired. 

Furniture, 

The  furniture  of  a  Kindergarten  must  unite  certain  conditions.  It 
must  be  portable,  of  moderate  price,  simple  and  not  complicated,  solid 
and  requiring  few  repairs,  the  seats  of  two  sizes,  with  backs;  the  first 
size  for  children  from  2^  years  to  4,  28  cm.  [11.0  in.]  high;  second  size, 
for  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age,  81  cm.  [12.2  in.],  and  both  24  cm. 
[9.4  in.]  wide,  and  lm35  [53.2  in.]  long,  with  backs  25  to  28  cm. 
[0.8  to  11  in.]  high.  The  table  of  the  first  size  should  be  45  cm.  [17.7  in,] 
hiirh,  30  cm.  [11.8  in.]  wide,  and  lm35  long;  of  the  second  size,  52  cm. 
[20.5  in.]  high,  35  cm.  [i:».8  in.]  wide,  and  lm35  long.  The  tables  must 
be  provided  with  a  moveMble  border,  4  cm.  [1.6  in.]  high,  that  can  bo 
raised  or  lowered  at  will,  for  certain  ball  plays.  The  play-room  should 
be  surrounded  with  benches.     The  black-board  must  be  on  rollers. 

llie  Htxreation  Yard. 

A  large  court  for  this  piirposc  is  indispensable  to  a  Kindergarten.  It 
should  occupy  a  place  at  least  as  large  as  the  whole  building,  and  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  surrounded  with  trees  for  the  plays,  the  other 
divided  off  into  little  gardens.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  rolled, 
and  covered  with  sand,  to  avoid  any  danij)ne.ss.  Around  the  shaded  por- 
tion should  be  low  benches,  and  we  should  like  to  sec  a  fountain  in  the 
middle,  furnished  with  a  cock  which  could  be  closed  at  pleasure. 
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The  wall  around  the  pla.v-yartl  should  be  adorned  with  climbing  plants, 
and  the  little  gardens  should  be  partially  shaded,  where  the  children  can 
plant  seeds  of  all  such  i)lants  as  will  serve  for  conversations;  flowers,  veg- 
etables, cereals,  textile  plants,  etc.  Those  little  plantations  will  prove  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  pleasure  and  instrucliou.  The  children  should  be 
taught  to  respe<t  those  gardens,  which  no  one  is  to  invude  but  the  teach- 
ers. The  child  who  rect'ivos,  in  the  si>ring,  one  of  these  little  beds,  OmSO 
by0m40  [31.5  by  15.7  inches]  in  sizo,  will  dig  it,  rake  it,  sow  it,  water 
it,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  what  he  reaps  from  it  will  be 
his  own  proi)erty.  There  will  be  a  lit  lie  building  for  the  spades,  rakes, 
waterin;;-pots.  etc.,  of  which  the  children  are  to  be  taught  to  take  care, 
and  if  tlie  premises  will  permit,  a  little  stable  should  be  found  in  all  such 
play -grounds,  containing  a  few  animals;  a  lamb,  a  goat,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
etc.,  of  which  the  children  should  be  taught  to  take  care. 

A  beautiful  Kindergarten  building,  the  Froebelhaus,  was  erected  at 
Spire,  in  1874.  The  local  committee  endeavored  to  make  it  answer  in 
every  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  jVfaster.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  garden  ornamented  with  trees,  several  meters  in  the  rear  of  the  line 
of  the  stretit,  from  which  it  is  separat(>d  by  a  parterre  of  flowers.  The 
principal  fa9ade  of  the  building  is  18  meters  [59  ft.]  in  length,  the  build- 
ing 10  meters  [J)2.8  ft.]  deep.  Each  story  contains  two  halls  of  60  square 
meters  [045.8  sq.  ft.],  a  vestibule,  a  parlor,  a  dressing-room,  etc.  But 
the  premises  arc  too  small  for  the  200  children  that  now  constitute  the 
Kindergarten. 

Several  years  ago  numerous  Kindergartens  were  opened  In  Munich. 
One  peculiarity  of  them  would  be  dear  to  the  Master.  To  every  school 
for  young  girls,  built  sioce  1873,  a  Kindergarten  has  been  annexed,  an 
excellent  arrangement,  which  allows  the  elder  pupils  to  go  every  day  for 
several  hours  to  learn  the  care  they  will  have  to  take  of  their  own  broth- 
ers and  sisters  at  first,  and  of  their  own  children  when  they  become 
mothers.  The  Kindergartens  are  not  in  the  main  school  buildings,  but 
erected  in  the  gardens.  The  vestibule  opens  into  one  of  the  gj'mnastic 
halls,  which  at  certain  hours  serves  as  a  covered  play-grouad  for  the 
little  ones. 

Economy  of  ground,  diminution  of  the  expenses  of  constniction,  etc,, 
are  advantages  which  make  us  with  to  sec  many  cities  imitate  the  noble 
example  of  Munich. 

Saint  Gall  and  Winterthur  in  Switzerland  have  each  their  Kindergarten. 
In  the  former  city  the  two-story  building  does  not  seem  to  us  to  answer 
well  for  little  children. 

Winterthur  has  one  of  the  prettiest  Kindergartens  we  are  acquainted 
with.  This  elegant  constniction  rises  in  a  nest  of  verdure.  With  its 
columnar  porch,  and  its  grey  seats,  the  Kin<lergarten  (jf  NViuterthur  makes 
an  excellent  impression.  In  the  lower  story  are  the  great  hall  and  its 
dependencies,  and  three  rooms  for  work. 

We  regret  that  here  the  cliildien  have  to  descend  stairs  three  times  a 
day  to  reach  the  play-room.  TJiis  iK^jiutiful  Kindergarten  cannot  .serve  as 
a  type  for  the  popular  Kiiiderirnrlens,  wiiieli  must  be  more  simple  and  less 
costly.     It  occupies  a  surface  of  '.\'lo  square  meters  [oVJT.G  Sfj.  ft.] 
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KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 


Id  thp  limlti'il  »fnKi!  aC  uTir  rlis|HM:tl  it  In  iniiniKsililo  t<>  ghe  a  cnmplctc  cxpla- 
UklicHi  of  t)w  varii'i]  TiintfriiU  HmmI  in  a  Fnirlicl  Kimlcrgurti'ti,  liut  tlic  fiillimiiig 
enntm-rutiuiiH  ami  iirii'(  iliwriptjiiii  will  wtrrc  in  giv,>  n  ueiii'nil  iilca  <if  tin* 
TKrioua  HKiipiitiiiuH,  unit  iIh-  iMunl  price  ■■[  thn  prinripiJ  luarrriMl  In  ifiven  iluit 
thiiw  whii  are  wit  Kiii<li-ix>Ti"i'ni  may  ir  >1>li' tiif'init  an  i-Mimatu  of  t>u>t>x- 
ppnw!.  A  niim-  fnll  catalcimHi  niay  hi-  ulitniiii'il  liy  aiUln-^iiiK  any  luge  dealer 
111  HrhiHiI  iiu|iiilit!>),  i>T  iiuiiiafat-iurur  of  KiuUergitrh-ii 


Ki^lih  oliliai;;  lilrK'ki'  of  nx-k  mapli-,  rarli  two  iiiclira 

iiK-li  wide  mill  oiii>.|iiLlf  iiirli  tliirk. 
Ill  iivat,  stroug,  variiislii'it  wihuIcu  Ibix  iiitli  ulide  cover, 
l'rii.>>-,  5i>.ao ;  I'.irtiige,  S.05 


MATESIAL. 


es)  vousiating  ul  31  whole 
half  cubes  aud  ISijoartcr 


ciiliox  (1  cubic 

lu  varnisheJ  woodeu  Ijux  with  sliilc  I'OTer, 

Frk'e,  $0,10;  Poatage,  S. 


Largo  cube,  conHistinu  of  19  Bhi)l8.  aii<i  three 
lfMi;;t]in-uc  and  six  breailLliwiBe  ilivklcil  oblung 
liloi'kit.     lu  iToudco  box,  elide  rover. 

Trice,  SOW;  I'oftage,  S.15 


TliB  nbave  lilocLi  should  he  made  nith  great  accnrac;  from  the  ni 
ouglily  Bunsiineil  hard  rocl:  iiiajile. 


The  Seventh  gitt  consisla  of  quailraiif.'ular  and  triangalar  tablets  nBDallTof 
wood,  although  a  lieavj-  canl-board  serves  tlie  pnrposa  fairly,  at  a  imiuU  less 
ptice,  while  they  retain  thoir  ccjriiers.  If  of  wood  they  shouW  be  lluely  pvliah- 
ed,  and  are  desirable  in  li^^ht  atid  dark  woods. 


wooden 


C.     Tweuty-four  eiiuilateral  triangles,  ' 

each  side.     ^Voodeu  box.      . 
C  3.  Fifty-tuur   ei[uilaCeral    triangles,  as    a1>o< 


.,*^&». 


The  tablets  fur  the 
board,  each  form  and 
box.    The  whole  set, 

can  be  made,  o 

fe-OOd. 


'    olil  use-angled    triangles, 
auglos  30°.     Woodou  1k>.\, 


iveoth  gift  are  also  made  id  very  heavy  and  solid  paper 

uautity  as  jndicateii  above  iu  A,  II,  C,  I>,  E,  ia  a  paper 

Price,«1.00;  Pona£e,«.OS 


D  which  something  permaiieat 
em  to  be  moie  prodnctire  o/ 
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It  Ii  owine  laTe«)y,  ito  dunht.  ti>  tlii*  teatnre,  thnt  tlip  wpnviii(;  and  liiaidiug 
n  nuw  the  mott  pu]iul:ir  uci'ajMiiiiii  iti  tlio  »<,'h<>ul  aii'l  fatnEI/.  Willi  thii 
thought  in  miiiil,  k  Dew  (>ri'ii]>atiiiii  hiw  Iweu  ileviwil  iu  i'i>uiiLi-iiou  wicli  the 
Serruth  Gift  which  '»  liTiiied  Kiiiilorgikrtcii  I'aniiictr}',  and  nrhiih  lina  beeu  i«- 
ceiveU  nith  bvm  by  loo'linK  Ktmlri^itiienj. 

It  roniriat!!  uf  rulured  j>a[H<r  niuiilnr  to  tli«  weaving;  and  liriiiilin^'  {inixTi:,  but 
cut  BiTnTatel/  tii  th«  fornix  uiil  kIm!»  uf  t1:<.'  talik-ii  iu  the  Stvi-ntli  Citt.  A  )iu- 
pil  haTio^  deiUKiiv:)  with  llu-  t«l>lrl«  a  lij^'iiru  whii-li  is  di'i'niivl  nurtliy  of  pt«- 
Rcrvntiuii,  Ih  alluwRd  to  TP|>roiln''e  it  [icriiiiiiiptitly,  by  [lu^liiif:  jkijh'M  of  corm- 
jMiniliiu;  forJiiBiiii  tiia  lii'.ivr  |«|K'r  ur  tard-lioaTd.  Tiivxt  tTiiiii<,iilaT  pftpen 
ore  void  with  tlie  luii'lii  itrnxiiicd  liLo  poatap:  staiopa,  nLd  nliui  [iliiiu. 


For  Kiiiilercarti'iw  the  plniu  U  perhajw  preferrtid  liv  the  tiiajuriiy,  at  ths 
<vcU]Kiti"ii  of  itiiiiiiiiiriif  ncudy  ikfforiU  the  l*«t  possilile  praitii*  in  luniinal  dux- 
terity.  Bnt  fir  hc.nm  una  wlicre  less  siii)crvi»ii.n  in  avaikiiile  the  gummed 
papan  are  more  denirnliln. 

A  box  contaiiiinc  on*  tliiniKaml  pieits,  HBMnHrtl  torma  pimilied,  IbsoM  for  fony 
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Sticks  Ji/r  Slick  Laying. — This  Gift  coosigCs  of  wooden  itickB,  which  are  cnt 
to  various  lengths,  aud  nned  Co  teacli  uunierical  propoitioDi  and  for  prudnciDg 

elameDtarir  furnis,  pTe|i:Lratory  tu  drawing. 


/rz\ 


That  which  is  usnalh-  called  the  multiplici 
this  Gift,  liy  aclnal  uhservation.  Instruction  iu  reailiii)^  oi-conling  to  the  pho- 
netic method,  as  well  as  imitation  of  nil  Utters  of  iln-  alphabet,  togetiier  with 
Homaii  and  Arabic  iiiinierals,  are  taught  in  couiiecti.jii  tlierevtitb,  ptepanuor/ 
to  the  instruction  iu  Kritiii^. 

The  sticlis  for  this  liifC,  if  colored  rod.  yellow,  blae,  purple,  orange  uuilgreen, 
are  very  attractive  aud  usefuL 

RiHgt /or  Ring  Lajd'Bj.— This  Gift  conHi.nis  of  whole  and  half  wire  rin|>a  for 
laying  figures  embodying  ttrcle^.     A  cautiuuaiioii  of  the  Eighth  Gift  and  pre- 


paratory to  drawing  and  dcsiguing. 


The  rings  as  ordinarily  made  arc  not  foldercd  at  tl:e  joints,  and  hence  are 

not  rings  in  the  proper  ^D«e  nt  the  term. 
They  may  bo  ulitained  soldered,  liut  of  course  arc  more  expensive, 
A  box  with  36  wliiilu  ririf.'S  and  72  half  rirgn.  iUBOited  sizes,  not  soldered, 

tells  for  flfty  cents,  and  if  soldered,  for  about  seventy  cent^. 

Dratrinri.—'TKa  material  i^  slnti»  am!  paper  properly  netteil  in  tqnatw. 

Tlie  paper  formerly  used  was  rnlcd  into  siguares  over  tlie  entire  sDrfiice.and 
the  rulintr  was  very  inaccnrntc. 

Recently  drawiiif;  pajier  and  hni>ks  have  liecn  introduced  in  which  the  tines 
arp  accurately  engraved  and  printeil.  and  eacb  umall  a)ieet  or  page  has  a  plain 
margin.    These  features  add  to  the  value  of  this  material. 

Still  mure  recently  slates  rated  in  llie  sauie  way  have  lieen  made  as  shown  in 
cut  on  (he  ftdlowini;  pa;i:e,  wliieh  aro  received  with  gre.it  favor  because  positive 
corners  are  thus  pmviitud  fcir  counting  from  iu  dictation. 
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Tho  ElerLnth  Gift  or  oecupatiua  is  perforatinj,-,  and  the  mateTial  coniii 
ruled  paprra  soil  cards,  a  lieai?  needle  in  a  handle,  and  a  felt  cushion  o: 
on  which  to  lay  the  paper  or  card. 


Eabreidering. — This  material  is  varied,  conBieting  ot  cards,  plain  or  perfor- 
ated, nlka  or  wontedH  and  needles.  Curds  readj  pricked  in  vatioas  geometri- 
cal psttonis  are  largely  nwd  in  tliis  occupation  by  mauy  Kjndcrgartners. 


CaUinij  Paptr, — Squares  of  piipeni  are  folded  anil  cut  in  rnrious  ways,  pro- 
ducing symmetrical  dcnignB.  The  child's  niLtnrnl  propensity  to  destroy  with 
scissors  ia  here  guided  in  such  an  ingenious  manner  tliat  the  moft  nstoniiihing 
retnlts  are  produced.  The  tmual  material  ia  jilain  squares  of  white  ur  colored 
paper  wliich,  after  haring  been  properly  folded,  are  marked  l>y  the  teacher,  to 
guide  the  pupils  in  cutting. 

A  modification  of  the  above  consists  in  the  nse  of  papers  haring  goiide  liue* 
ruled  on  one  side  serving  tlie  same  purpose  as  tlie  ruled  linex  on  the  nettad 
drawing  papers,  and  ennliliiig  the  pupiUto  do  for  theniselres  mnch  wliich  wot 
formerly  done  by  the  K  iudergartnor. 

Tho  Following  diagrams  represent  the  ruled  cutting  papers. 


g- 1  represents  the  ruled  paper 
before  being  [oldod. 


Fig.  2 
Fig.  a  is  oue  of  the  triangnlar 
■urrai'Cii   which  is  on  the  outside 
when  folded' 
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Square  p<i)icre.  plain  and  mlod,  of  various  grades  nnd  colors  are  turuuhcil  ii 
this  ucrujiiiiirin  l>t-  ilie  iniiuufui;turer!i  of  materiaL 


H'lnrin;!. — Strips  of  coloreil  jiapp r  arc  woven  into  a  differently  colored  sheet 
of  p:ipiT,  nliich  ix  cut  into  siritis  tli I'll u^lio lit  its  eutire  tinrfacc,  except  a  mar- 
ten i.t  eai'li  end.  Till-  ^'''^tcst  vhiIcI y  i>f  <k'.'<igni' are  produced,  aud  the  iureu- 
live  pijH  ers  of  tciiuhor  and  piipila  eoiistautlj  iucreasB  their  number*. 


i::S::::::Kv.:gfe.w;:::::;a 


Tli1»  ncciipatioti  i»  no  doiiht  more  pojiuhir  ant)  fascinating  than  auy  other, 
aiill  the  niaterini  nffireil  Is  in  bikIi  variety  Hull  a  dMiiilnd  list  is  impracticmble 
ben-  Tlie  very  undcsimtilo  tRiideiicy  anion;.'  Ktiii1ei);nrtncrs  to  maltiply  aad 
coiDplirate  the  material  U  more  fully  ko'ii  in  thiH  uct'utuition  than  in  auy  other, 
and  in  )hi«  us  in  nil  clio  {^Htn.  liiiH  the  iiievitalile  effect  to  flatly  incresiw  the 


iniifai'ti 


The 


d  friiiiTi's  for  wcaviiijiarpimt  np  in  ]Ku.'kagej4  ot  twelve  matiiand 
iiil:  fringe,  and  i^olrl   fur  fnnii  ten  to  twenty  ceulsi  according  to 
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J>/ui"i(iui.— The  Rift  consist;  ot  titty  dumblohiird- 
wood  slatB,  len  iuuliet  luiip 

Per  ict,        .       rriu-is,  Sai  5  ;  FostARe,  ?0.03. 

Tiic  furniB  whicli  may  bo  iirti.iaci"i  iti  tliis  (-ift 
aio  almust  iuexUaiutilile  uml  very  plcaiiiiig. 


Jointtd  .Slats. — Four   juiutvd  mt^ 
in  box.    One  iif  Tour  Ijiikn.    Uiic  of 
One  of  ei|;lit  liiikii.    (.'iia 


of  1 


iiik». 


Tliit  nliole  HCt, ia  l>ox,  $a40 ;  !'< 
•gc,  80.04. 

Ai  iliiii  giift  is  to  n-prciiciit  van 
liuM,  ud;;1us  mid  (i(;urei',  atiit  lujt 
!«  oiwit  iw  n  miiisiirc,  tin-  ili^'lit  links  joiutc 
deBiiiilJn  lliiili  tin?  Iiic;;u  JL.iiitni  iiiclrii^  HiPiis 


tn). 


Pafnr  tiript/or  L-mia;!. — I'a|ii!r  ["triiM  nf  viirimw  fiiliirn — ei;;iit  <ir  ten  iiichea 
loDg,  mill  fiiltlcd  k'nctliwise— nri-  iiM^d  ti>i«|inTMut  a  I'lriety  uf  fiun'iful  foniis, 
by  Iicniliuinr  nml  tiviiiijii^  thviii  luvunlinK  t>>  oertuiii  nilex. 

OiiP  !inii>irepi  Btci]w,  1  incli  «iiic.  30  im-hpi'  htug,  I't'we,  S0.15,  Postage,  S0.03 

Fi>ldi'>!i  Ai,«r.— TIio  matrriiil  Tor  ^ip<T-folilitiR  consists  of  sujUare,  rpctan. 
;rukir,  triiuigular  anii  linular  i.iacoB  witli  wliii'li  varioTisly  sliaped  objccls  are 
tornn-d. 


r  Cork  H'ori.— Skelctiin  f..ni 


■tifkf,  iiT  n-ith  nick  rn\K: 
The  utirks  iire  the  snnii? 


Vt'itef  al  rarioiu  Inu^^tlis.  per  box, &U.30  SU.OS 

Cork  cubes,  per  pnikago  uC  lOl). J2i  .01 

ITIee.       P.Bt«g«. 
Modeling  knife  of  wn<Hl,  witli  iLainlle,  pci  duzen.   .  .    S0.50  <0.02 

Miiileiiii;;  knifi'  of  H-ninl.  nilhont  iniiulle  and  generally  pre- 

ferreil,  jier  (1o<pi 25  .02 

Moilelin;;  IxnirilH  (if  wiH>il,  per  liu/oii 1.50 

Clfty,  prepared,  per  ]iouiid,  " .0') 
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BUSY  WORK  TILES. 

An  occDpation  ioi  the  rouiigpst  children— In  tlie  lionie,  the  Ktiidergart«n, 
and  tlie  I'riniar)'  acliool.  Kiith  Tile  U  a  liuel)'  titiialied  board,  bix  incbes  sijuare, 
hu1e«  drilled  in  three  deaigii.1.  In  No.  1  lioard  die  bolts  an  arranged  in 
a  fqoare,  in  Ko.  a  in  a  triangle,  and  iu  No.  3  in  a  cirtlo  nurrounilins  a  Greek 
crocs,    Nu.  I  ii  mor«  geiiarally  osed. 

A»  put  up  (or  Kinilorgnrten  ati<l  school  nse,  the  boards  aro  without  ftegt, 
and  the  pit^s  are  in  Wxes  of  ene  thousand  each,  assorted  iu  ax  i;olor8. 

For  jirivate  use  oiip  board  with  a  good  aisortmeat  of  pe^  is  put  op  iu  a 
paper  box,  making  it  complete. 

Prlw.        Foiitngo. 

One  Tile  without  Pecs, Sq  25  S0.05 

One  thonsand  I'egs,  six  colore  iu  a  box,           ...  .20  .04 

Une  Tile  in  tH>a  with  Fees, .35  .08 

Iu  oniering  say  which  pattern  is  wanted,  whether  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No,  3. 


Short  pieces  of  Htrana  nnd  square.*  or  cirtdes  of  colored  papers  slmn^  alter- 
nately on  11  thread  produce  a  very  pleasin);  effect  aud  afford  useful  oci'Opntiou. 
Circles  of  rnlureil  paper  1  inch  diameter  for  striuging 

ivithstrawH,  1,000  picL'es, SO.sa  90.02 

.'iignaree  of  colureit  papers  1  inch  square,  1,000  piecee,    ■  .30  .02 

Strnws  lOiuclwslong,  per  100 .10 

Straws  cut  to  J  inch  long,  per  boi  of  1,000  piocee,  .20 

The  tut  alraivs  are  a  great  couvenieme. 

Beads  in  the  fotmi  of  second  gift,  viz.,  sphere,  cylinder  and  cube,  and  in 
eix  ccilorij,  li;ive  been  tticeutly  iutrodnceil  with  much  patisfaclion  for  stringing. 

In  tlie  forcgoin;:  list  uf.giftB  and  ninteriiil  the  old  (lerman  notation  \ia*  beeu 
iisiit.  and  no  di'lini'tinti  made  Wtween  the  gitla  proper  and  the  occnpationa. 

This  hn.1  Iwen  adi>pteil  because  no  other  is  so  generally  understood,  and  lie- 
causii  it  conforms  to  the  description  of  the  material  in  several  of  Ihe  preced- 
ing l«ll*rs. 

All  the  above  gond^  and  a  larce  line  iit  iiriinary  ><rhool  occupation  material 
an'  made  ami  fiiniislicd  by  MilTim  Rradlcy  Co.,  Spriugtleh),  Mass..  who  will 
send  to  any  aiidcc-B  a  very  eoiniiletp  illuairated  catalogoe  gratte,  or  samples 
of  miileriiil  on  receipt  of  the  price  a*  above  indicted. 
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REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE  PARADISE  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

BT   EDWARD  WIBB&. 

This  Standard  work,  the  fint  gnide  with  complete  platea  pablished  in  the 
English  language  and  still  the  only  book  covering  the  whole  coarse,  has  be- 
come a  necessity  with  every  Kindergartner,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  intelligent  mother  and  every  progressive  Primary  School  teacher. 

A  paper  entitled  Kindergarten  Culture,  and  also  the  text  of  the  "  Hand- 
book for  the  Kindergarten,"  have,  in  the  revised  edition,  been  added  to  the 
original  work  without  increase  in  price,  and  the  separate  publication  of  the 
Ilaud-book  is  discontinued.  Very  full  diagrams  for  all  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions are  found  in  the  plates  of  "  The  Paradise  of  Childliood  "  and  in  no  other 
form  can  as  full  directions  and  diagrams  be  obtained  for  the  same  moderate 
price.  It  contains,  in  this  edition,  100  large  double  column  quarto  pages,  and 
76  full-page  lithograph  plates.  The  work  is  neatly  printed  on  fine  plated 
paper. 

In  one  volume,  4to  paper  covers, $1  50 

In  one  volume,  4to  cloth  and  gilt, 2  00 

A  KINDERGARTNER'S  MANUAL  OF  DRAWING. 

EXERCISES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN  UPON  FIGURES  OF  PLANE  OEOMXTRT. 

BY  N.  MOORE. 

Seventeen  Larrje  Quarto  Lithographic  Platvs,  and  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letterpress. 

The  special  form  in  which  dra^nng  has  been  presented  to  Kindergartners, 
to  guide  tliom  in  their  teaching,  does  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  their  pupils, 
and  during  the  last  four  years  a  number  of  Kindergartners  have  adopted,  in 
preference,  Miss  Moore's  series  of  drawing  exercises,  which  seem  to  them  to 
answer  their  purpose  more  fully.  This  differs  from  the  "  iSchool  of  Drawing" 
commonly  used,  in  following  more  closely  the  order  of  progression  seen  in  the 
sewing,  pricking,  etc. 

Price,  post-paid 50  centi. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

BY    FOUR   ACTIVE   WORKERS. 

150  pages,  illustrated  with  a  steel  plate  portrait  of  Froebe],  six  full-page 
colored  plates  of  occupations,  and  wood  engravings  of  the  gifts. 

Cloth,  black  and  gold,  price,  by  mail,  SI. 00.  To  clubs  price  80  cents,  post- 
age or  express  extra. 

The  book  comprises  five  papers  as  follows: — Froebel:  The  Man  and  his 
Work. — By  Anne  L.  Page.  The  Tlieory  of  Froel>ers  Kindergarten  System. 
— By  Anoeline  Brooks.  The  Gifts  and  Occupations  of  the  Kindergarten. 
— By  Anoeline  Brooks.  The  use  of  Kindergarten  Material  in  the  Primary 
School — By  Mrs.  A.  II.  Putnam.  Tlie  Connection  of  the  Kindergarten  with 
the  Scliool. — By  Mrs.  Mary  II.  Pearody. 

lion.  John  Eaton  says ; — 

"  In  the  nnc  huiulrod  siinl  tliirty-six  pages  of  your  *  K ln«lereartoii  and  School '  yon 
have  given  in  r«rad:ibk'  stylf  a  o«»'rrt»ot  uUkx  of  F^nieb**!  and  of  his  principles  and  meth- 
ods in  the  nsft  of  ^ifts  ami  tH»oupatioii>».  I  Uelicve  c'vory  teacher  who  will  re/id  it  with 
care  will  l>e  interested  and  benefited." 

These  three  books  are  published  by 

MILTON   BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  KINDERGARTEN  SONG  BOOKS. 

Songs,  Games,  and  Rhymes  for  the  Nurseby,  Kindbroartsn,  and 
Primary  Schools. — With  notes  and  snggestions  hyEudora  Lucas  Uailmann. 
In  the  preface  the  author  says : — 

*'  To  parents,  Kiudergartuers  and  Primary  teachers,  these  songs  and  games 
are  presented  with  the  hope  that  they  will  in  some  measure  satisfy  the  denitiud 
for  a  wholesome,  elevating  kind  of  music,  and  for  words  suited  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  very  young  children. 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  music  sense  should  begin  in  earliest  childhood,  Imt 
like  all  beginnings  the  task  is  most  diihcult  anu  delicate  If  it  be  neglected 
during  tbe  first  few  years  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re-arouHe  it.  'J  o  meet  this 
need  in  earliest  infancy  is  the  justification  for  the  hand  and  finger  games  con- 
tained in  this  book.  «  *  «  Reverence,  enthusiasm,  conscientiousness,  sen- 
timent free  from  sentimentality,  order  without  pedantry,  freedom  not  law- 
Ies8ne.s3,  a  rich  imagination  not  random  fancy,  grace  not  mannerisms,  experience 
not  mere  words,  being  not  seeming,  are  some  of  the  les^ons  which,  I  hope, 
may  be  learned  from  the  songs,  games,  and  rliymes  contained  in  this  volume.^' 

This  book  contains  *2ll  pieces  classified  its  follows  : — 

Opening  Songs,  15;  Closing  Songs,  10;  Songs  and  Games  of  the  Seasons, 
16  ;  Weather  l^ngs  and  Games,  10  ;  Songs  and  Games  of  Animated  Nature, 
35;  Trades  and  Occupations,  19;  Marches  and  Movement  Plays,  31;  Ball 
Games,  20 ;  Finger  and  Hand  Games,  26 ;  Miscellaneous  Games,  30. 

169  Pages,  Paper,  $1.25.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

Songs  for  Little  Children. — A  collection  of  songs  and  games  for  Kin- 
dergartens and  Primary  schools.  Part  I.  Composed  and  arranged  by  EUanor 
Snvth,  with  preface  by3/r5.  Alice  Putnam. 

The  following  are  the  closing  sentences  of  Mrs.  PutnanCs  preface  r^ 

"  This  book  is  sent  out  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  Kindergartners  and  Pri- 
mary teachers  to  look  more  carefully  everywhere  for  the  right  meana  to 
develop  a  right  musical  feeling  in  children. 

"  Many  Kindergartners  in  Chicago  feel  gratefully  th«  good  results  of  their 
lessons  with  >ri.'<s  Smith,  and  we  hope  others  of  our  'guild'  may  find  the 
same  pleasure  which  we  have  had  in  these  songs." 

Prof.  W.  L.  Tomlins,  of  Chicago,  says  : — 

" '  Songs  for  Little  Children  '  will  meet  a  long  felt  want  in  the  kinder- 
gartens. It  is  an  admirable  book,  and  will  undoubtedly  attain  the  success  it 
deserves." 

Miss  Betty  Harrison,  President  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club,  says : — 

"  I  like  tlio  book  thoroughly.  In  the  first  place  the  words  and  the  music  are 
one.  That  is,  they  express  the  same  thought  to  the  child, — as  in  '  the  black- 
smith,' the  olaiig  of  the  anvil,  the  slow  moving  of  the  bellows,  the  quick  flying 
of  tlio  sjiarks  are  expressed  as  much  by  the  notes  as  by  the  words.  *  *  ♦ 
But  tiie  crowning  feature  of  the  book,  to  me,  is  that  many  of  the  songs  follow 
closely  the  tlionght  of  Froebel  expressed  in  his  Mother  Play  and  Nursery 
Songs,  wliicli  latter  is  the  soul  of  his  system.  So  I  hail  them  with  delight,  in 
this  new  and  mi)re  attractive  form,  thoroughly  artistic,  yet  at  the  same  time 
childlike." 

This  book  contains  84  pieces  divided  as  follows  : — 

Morning  Songs,  7;  Songs  of  the  Seasons,  26;  Gift  Songs,  27  ;  Marchio); 
Songs,  3;  Circle  Games,  5 ;  Trade  Songs,  4;  Miscellaneous,  17;  Closiiig 
Songs,  t\.  109  Pages,  Paper,  S0.90. 

Both  these  books  are  well  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  the  names  of  the 

autliors  are  sutHcient  assurance  that  they  will  be  found  of  surpassing  yalne  to 

teachers  of  young  children. 

Chicago,  111.  Springfield,  Mass. 

THOS.  CHARLES.  MII.TON  BRADLEY  CO. 
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(iallaudet*B  suggestion,  580. 
Family  egotism,  and  general  benevolence,  214. 
Failures  made  instructive.  681. 
Family  life  for  young  females  away  from  home,  885, 

Trainlnc;  for,  andln,  587,  OiS. 
Fauulv  life  with  morally  exposed  children.  781. 
Farm  life,  for  neglected  city  children,  481. 
Farm-yard  gate.  Froebel's  game  of,  '£HS. 
Faults  of  children,  sympathy  with,  245. 
Fear,  in  school  or  family  government,  ^7,  548. 

Associated  with  reverence,  748. 
Feeling  defined,  802. 

Feeling  and  willing  right  is  morality,  119,  076. 
Female  education,  88, 184,  702. 
Feudalism,  292. 
Fichte,  J.  G.  v.  Report  for  Cong,  of  Philos.,  SOL 

A-B-C  of  Perccpdon,  825,  887. 
Fifth  Gift,  750,  776. 
Finger-games,  Froebel's,  242. 
Finger  piano  forte,  Froebers  game,  255. 
Fishes,  Froebel's  game  of  the  little,  237. 
First  gift,  Froebel's,  explained,  85,  95.  570,  76S. 
First  impressions,  a  child'B,  279,  576,  708, 187. 

Fault  or  fall.  243,  315. 

Notice  by  others,  248. 

Reverence  for  God,  747. 
Fischer,  A.  S.,  at  Brussels  ConCTess,  839. 

Further  development  of  FroeDel's  system,  880. 

On  Ball.  Cube,  and  Cylinder,  358. 
Fitting,  Fi-oebel's  methods  to  their  end,  619. 
Florence,  Mass.,  Hill's  Kindergarten,  406. 
Folding;  material  and  method.  351,  613. 
Food,  furnished  to  charitv  Kindergartens,  554, 661 
Foot  excursions,  Froebel's  practice  with  pupili9,a9. 

Madame  Schrader,  402. 
Force,  in  Froebel's  system,  856, 009. 
Foresters  life,  Froebel's  choice.  31. 
Forgiveness.  Prayer  for,  St03,  318. 
Form,  Pestalozzl^s  doctrine.  59,  206. 

Froebers  modification,  207. 
Formation  of  Character,  183,  312,  712. 
Foundling  Asylums,  appearance  of  children,  606. 
Fourth  Gift,  750,  770. 

Frankfort,  Congress  of  Philosophers,  289. 
Frankenburg,  Kindergarten  in  Dresden  in  1889,47. 
Free  Kinder;^rten,  0»7. 
Freedom  of  Development,  233,  767. 
Froebel's  principles  and  system  of  edncation,  279. 
Franke.  cited,  422,  762. 
Froebel,  Christian  Ludwig,  15, 113. 
Froebel,  Ferdinand,  first  pupil  of  Freidrich,  79, 100. 
Froebel,  Kari.  90.  785. 
Froebel,  Friedrich  August,  Portrait,  1. 

Autobiography, Letter  to  Duke  of  Meiningen,  SI. 

Principal  events  in  personal  history,  15. 

Religious  views  ana  character,  29, 118,  728. 

Lange's  reminiscences  and  comments,  09. 

Mother  play,  and  nursery  songs,  84,  576. 

Education  of  man,  354-360. 

Educational  views,  by  Marenholtz-Bulow,  161. 

Collected  writings.  Contents,  125. 

As  embodied  in  publications  of  his  own,  125. 

Elucidated  by  assistants  and  disciples,  127,  169 

Applicable  to  children  of  all  races  and  places,  78. 

Fundamental  training  of  artist  and  artizan,  678^ 

Identii  V  and  difference,  in  Pestalozzi,  72. 

Resemblances  with  Rousseau  &  Dicsterweg,  78. 

Modifications  of  Fichte,  78. 

Uses  of  natural  and  social  phenomena,  528. 

Mystic  side  of  philosophy,  218. 

Vehemence  of  manner,  ^,  100, 116. 
Froebelian  circle,  events  in,  15. 

Literature,  13, 127,  159.  786. 

Steiger's  list,  on  sale,  786. 
Ffihr,  and  Ortman.  object  teaching,  447. 
Fundamental  Impulses.  807. 
Fusion,  taking  in  and  ^ving  out,  218. 
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Gftllaadet,  Thomas  H.,  520,  631,  783. 

Plan  of  Infimt  School  in  18:28,  529.  [533. 

bU{i:KC»tion8  on  model  primary  schools  in  1888, 

Madame  Schiuder's  views,  453. 
Garden,  or  Open  Space,  41,  506,  7»i9. 
Garden  and  f^rdenin^  for  children,  174,  634,  618. 

Actual  experience,  538. 
Garderies  in  France,  482. 
GardieuncB  in  Belgium,  480. 
Garland,  Mitts,  law  of  contrasts,  16. 

Boston  Training  Kindergarten,  550. 
Games,  Froebers,  assint  natural  laws,  831,  370.— 

Finger,  343;  Hand,  341 ;  Movement,  586 ;  Church 
door,  273;  Coal  diggers,  353;   Cuckoo,  245, 
6&4;  Carpenter,  252;   Farm-yard,  236;    Bo- 
peep,  344;  Fishes,  237;  Market,  254;    Pat- 
br-cake,  592;    Riders,  348;   Sun-bird,   334; 
Weather-cock,  333.  58H. 
Games  of  the  hand,  initiate  trades,  598. 
Games  of  the  finger  facilitate  artistic  work,  343. 
General  Discipline,  628. 
GenlQS,  or  individuality,  300-300,  417, 668. 
German  Pedagogy,  810. 
Genesis  of  the  Kindergarten,  83, 01, 114. 
German  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Schrader,  446. 

Aldrich,  Account  of  visit  to,  465. 

Lyschinska,  Principles,  450. 
German  Teachers'  General  Assembly,  48. 
Gesture,  significance  of,  363,  506,  747. 
Geography,  rudimental  ideas,  603,  600. 

Froebel  8  plan,  89. 
Geography  and  history,  associated,  600. 
Geological  Facts,  505. 
Geometry,  W9,  506,  611. 
Gift",  in  Froebers  system,  play  not  work,  674. 

Classification  and  Combination,  85,  94,  680. 

Illustrated,  and  described,  754.  775. 
God,  Child's  first  relations  to  166,  261. 

Reverence  to  be  cultivated,  285, 747. 

Knowledge  through  his  works,  664,  757. 

Moral  government,  how  taught,  6(i3. 

Oneness  with,  328,  561. 
God  is  love.  723. 

Ood-likcness,  Froebel's  idea,  119,  836. 
Goethe,  cited,  423,  428.  505. 

Cultivation  of  reverence,  747. 
Golden  Rule  in  Kindergarten,  730. 
Good  manners,  taught  in  Kindergarten.  686,  718. 
Good  and  beautlfuC  in  thought  and  action,  208. 
Good  and  bad  as  opposites.  300. 
Gotha,  German  Teachers'  Assembly  in  1853  48. 
GOttingen  University,  Froebel  at,  48. 
Gottzsch.interprctation  of  Prussian  regulation,427. 
Gourlay.  Mrs.  G.,  and  colored  children,  786. 
Gracefulness  and  muscular  training,  623. 
Grassman,  F.  II.  G.,  Language  teaching,  426,  433. 
Grammar,  in  school  curriculum,  430. 

Exercises  in  connection  with  objects,  433. 
Graves,  Miss.  12. 

Greediness,  daintiness,  and  excessive  eating,  240. 
Grounds  and  school  premises,  210,  493,769. 
Gruner,  Dr.,  model  school.  37. 
Guilliaume,  Jules.  lutcmational  Congress,  353. 

Further  extension  of  Frocbel's  system.  853-86*^. 
Gymnastics  adapted  to  little  children,  319,  332,543. 
Guides  and  manuals.  708,  783. 
Gumey,  versions  of  Froebel's  songs,  833,  353,  356. 

Habits,  Formation  of  good,  70,  684. 
Habitation.  Froebel's  use  of  the  instinct  of,  358. 
Half-holidavs.  413. 
Hailmnn.  W.  N.,  Kindergarten  work,  18. 

Editor  of  Kindergarten  Messenger,  14. 

Publications.  78. 
Haines,  Henrietta,  first  Kindergarten  in  N.  Y.,  11. 
Hfllf-tim«  for  public  Kindergartens,  641. 

Economy  or  space  and  teachers,  641. 
Hamburg,  first  Kindergarten,  1849, 184. 

Froebel's  public  address,  47. 
Hand,  Education  of,  172,  368.  684. 
Hand  games,  Froebel's,  241,  254,  261,  370. 


Hand-signs  in  teachine  mnslc,  701. 
Handicrafts  and  other  Industries,  361,  638,  680. 
Hanschmann,  Life  of  Froebel,  868.  786. 
Harder,  F.,  Hand-book  of  object  teaching,  443. 
Harmonica.  Froebers  use  of,  866,  r>8U. 
Ha  nisch,  W.,  speaking,  writing,  and  obi-er.,  435. 
Harmony,  corporation  of  all  the  parts,  210,  703. 
Harris.  WillUm  T.,  686,  786. 

Kindenurtens  in  public  school  system,  635-642. 
Hay,  D.  K.,  Synunetrical  beauty,  cited,  073,  675. 
Health  and  Happmess,  614,  616. 
Healthy  growth  of  the  child,  190. 
Hearing,  Training  ol,  54)8.  700. 
ileerwart,  iiJeono  e,  644,766. 
Heritage  of  predispositions,  168, 787. 
Hevdenleldt,  Kindci^rten  work,  668. 
Helba,  Proposed  institution  of  Froebel  at,  47, 99. 
HclnlessueKS  of  infiuncy,  661,  681. 
Hiding  Game.  Froebel,  684. 
Hierarchy  of  Work,  601. 
Hindrances  to  nataral  devek>pment,  681, 664. 

Kindergmrten  work,  614. 
Hofltoan,  Henrv.  786. 

Hoftneister,  Wilhelmine,  Froebel's  wife,  15,  78. 
Holidays,  and  children,  866, 640. 
Home,  a  divine  institation,  Mann.  185, 664. 

Pestalozjd,  Fichte,  and  Froebers  \iews,  78. 
Home,  the  true  Christian,  185, 664, 677. 
Homes  of  nes^ectad  children,  654. 

Influenced  oy  charity  Kindergartens,  667. 
Home  and  school.  Reciprocal  influence,  401,  657. 
Hoole,  Charles,  Author  and  teacher,  401, 418. 

The  Petty-schoole  for  little  children,  401. 
Hope,  as  a  motive,  678. 
Horn  book,  ^u*liest  school  book,  875. 

lUustratlon,  416. 
Human  being,  161, 681.  671. 
Human  body  ,PestaIoezi's  use  in  object  teaching.435 
Human  race.  Education  of,  Froebel.  126, 816,  SM. 
Humanitv,  Child's  relation  to,  Froebel,  168, 340, 85L 
Humboldt.  A.  v..  Fundamental  law  of  Unity,  8i4. 
Hunter.  Thomas,  Kinderrarten  in  Normal  Train. 

Conditions  of  success,  N5.  ring.  539. 

Hydenfeldt,  8..  Kindergarten  in  San  Francisco,  670. 
Hymns  for  children,  by  Watts,  881. 885. 

Poetic  expression  of  feeling,  888,  758. 

Ideal  of  Life,  and  School,  487, 685. 
Ideas,  formed  oat  of  object-^opressions,  801,  419. 
ImaginaticMi,  cnltnre  of,  607,  685, 768. 
Imitation,  and  imitation  games,  861, 859. 
Imperfections  of  Kindernnens,  886,  478. 
Impressions,  the  age  of,  Bushnell,  787. 
Rapid  succession,  844. 
Importance  of  earliest,  848,  788. 
Froebel,  Kind,  and  child-cnlture,  8SS,  868. 
Incomplete  Knowledge.  464. 
Inculcation,  and  Development,  807.  808. 
Individual,  Helplessness  of  the,  688. 

Participant  by  education  in  conquests  of  race,688. 
Individuality,  inborn,  and  product^,  417,  668. 
Pestaloazi,  and  Froebel's  treatment,  73, 819, 827. 
Flchte's  treatment,  806,  811. 
Individuality  and  humanity,  166.  886.  660.  6S9. 
Indulgence  to  a  child,  when  and  what,  1M7. 
Industry  and  art,  866.  686,  6:fl.  688. 
Infancy,  age  of  impressions,  802.  66*2,  708,  737. 

Nurture  period  fai  education,  686. 
Infhnt  schools,  references,  487, 686, 689,  768. 
Historical  development,  485. 
Gallandet's  plan  fn  1888, 689. 
Inherited  aptitudes  and  capacities,  168.  805.  737. 
Inner  revelation,  or  spiritual  experience,  870. 
Inspection,  and  intuition,  410, 407. 
Instinct  in  animal  life,  680. 
Not  ruflicient  for  the  child,  680. 
Must  be  assisted  by  the  mother,  etc.,  879. 
Inittrnction  and  development,  difference.  7ii,  314. 
Intellect,  Growth  on  8urronndlnffs,etc.,113, 193. 680, 
Neglect,  conditions  of  healthy.  194.  J^f^L 

International  Congress  of  education  of  1880, 887. 
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Intermediate  grade,  or  clasB,  861, 964,  866, 565. 
Intermediate  grade,  or  clasB,  556,  669. 

Home  and  BchooL,  the  Kindergarten,  341,  658. 

Kindergarten  and  school,  Transition,  868, 469, 

Primary  school.  478.  648. 
Intnition,  Defined,  419,497. 

Suitable  to  the  Kindergarten  period,  601. 

Herbert,  Beneke,  Fichte,  295—819. 
Intuition  and  intuitional  method— Sluvs,  497. 

Defined  by  Littre,  Kant,  Lavousse,  497. 

The  method— historical,  498. 

Subjects  and  results,  602,  607. 
Intuitional  teaching.  Dr.  Busse,  417-460. 

Aims  and  principles.  Historical,  417,  497 

Bacon,  Ratich,  Comenius,  Basedow,  Campe,  421. 

Franke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Rochow,  428. 

Vogel,  Grassman,  Vormann,  Otto,  427. 

Diesterweg,  Different  kinds  of  intuitions,  482,611. 

Immediate  objects,trainingof  the  senBe8,etc.,482. 

The  method,  successive  steps,  434. 

Manuals  and  material,  485. 

Pestalozzi,  knowledge  from  doing  and  seeinir ,  167. 
Inyention  encouraged  oy  Proebel's  system,  676. 
Isolation  of  a  child  or  man,  impossible,  561,  721. 

Relations  to  nature^  fellows,  God,  162-169. 
Israelitish  people,  Goethe's  tribute  to,  749. 
Itv,  Kinden^arten  lesson  for  children,  461. 

Occupations  connected,  462. 

Jacob's  manuel  for  infimt  gardens,  668, 768. 
Jarvis,  Mi»8  Josephine,  loT 

En^ish  version  of  Froebers  system,  128. 
JeanPanl  Richter,  cited,  196, 828. 
Jena  University,  attended  by  Froebel,  88. 
Jesus  Christ,  a  Divine  ChildL  276,  626. 

Teachings  respecting  children,  281. 

Children's  longings  for,  288. 

Christmas  trees  and  presents.  276,  549. 

Influence  in  Froebel's  own  education,  29. 119. 
Joiner,  Significance  of  Froebers  came  of,  261,  262. 
Judgment,  cultivation  of  sound,  607,  638. 

CUed,  315,  816,  418,  407,  760. 
Javenile  literature,  531. 

Kant,  Tabic  of  the  inner  sense,  418. 
Keilhan,  Froebers  German  Educational  Inst.,  77. 
Keeping  still,  a  paralyzing  process,  621. 
Kindergarten  Papers,  1,  §00. 

Editor's  letter  to  Pres.  American  Froebel  nnion,8. 

Contents  of  the  rolnme,  8.    Index,  791. 
Kindergarten,  Genesis  and  name,  80,  82, 101 

Aims,  219,  889,  514,  616, 648,  626. 
Kindergarten,  aspects  and  characteristics  of,  by— 

Peabody,6,  661,  617,  672.  Marwedel,  E.,  fm. 

Lange.W.,  769.  Schmidt,  768. 

Blow,  S.  E.,  575-616.         Diesterweg^a5. 

Marenholtz-Bulow,  219.    Harris,  W.  T.,  626. 

Manning,  E.  A.,  518.         Pollock,  L.,  643. 

Aldrich,  A.,  465.  Mann,  M..  654. 

Lyschniska.  469,  525.        Bnls,  C,  491. 

Schrader,  461,  Newton,  705-780. 

GuiUiaume,  338.  Fichte,  291. 

Adler,  689.  Cooper,  781. 

Hunter,  638.  Kraus,  687— 1168. 

Fichte,  339.  Batchellor,  692. 

Fischer,  339.  Spring,  677. 

Winthur,  82.  Portugall,  478. 

Publications  on,  766. 
Kindergarten  development,  5-16. 

German  States.  6,  9,  461. 

Austria  and  Italy,  6. 348. 

France  and  Switzerland.  1,  8, 481. 

Belgium,  239.    Great  Britain.  7,  518. 

Unltea  States,  10,  629,  625,  679,  706. 

Interdict  in  Prussia  in  1861, 11,  49. 

Difficulties  and  encouragements.  518-682. 
Kindergarten,  Internal  economy,  672. 

Construction,  grounds,  and  equipment,  64,  466, 

Plays,  games,  and  occupations,  466, 576.  [492, 760. 

Attention  to  personal  habits.  496. 

Registers,  Inspection,  Reports,  495. 


Kindersarten,  Internal  economy. 

Chief  and  assistant  Kindergartners,  494,  64L 

Parental  cooperation,  616, 651,  648,  660. 

Transition,  or  older  class,  618, 565. 

Admission,  cleanliness,  etc.,  496. 
Kindergartens  in  pnblic  system,  491,  626. 

Peabody,  617. 

Fischer.  848. 

Portugal,  473. 

Harris,  625-642. 

Pollock,  613-«50. 

Buls,  Brussels  svstem,  491. 
Kindeigarten  work  for  neglected  children,  407. 

Mann,  Mrs.,  664-664. 

Peabody,  661, 786. 

Adler,  &37. 

California  experience,  666-672.  ' 

Cooper,  781. 

Newton,  706. 
Kindergarten  principles  for  mothers  and  nareery. 

Marenholtz,  161-280. 

Kraus-Boelte,  547. 

Guilliaume,  863. 

Peabody,  561. 

Blow,  576-616. 
Kindergartners,  Special  training,  633, 661. 

Fischer,  847, 

Garland.650. 

Harris,  641. 

Hunter,  688. 

Kraus-Boelte,  687,  661. 

Peabody.  497,  661,  624,  785, 879. 

Marenholtz,  158. 

Marwedel,  671. 

Portugall,  477. 

PoUock,  647. 

Schrader.  471.  [687,  *'n 

Kindergartens  for  artist  and  artisan,  353,  660,  ffn, 
Kindergarten  pupils,  in  school,  199.  517. 

Preparation  in  transition  class.  363,  478, 618. 

Sub-primary,  suggested  by  Harris,  6.33. 
Kindergarten,  Deteriorations  and  perversions,  18, 

Marenholtz-Bulow,  226.  [546,  678- 

Kindergarten  Messenger,  14,  766. 
Know.  Desire  to.  tmiversal,  175,  406. 
Knowledge,  Applied  in  action,  344.  868. 
Koehler.  Guide  for  Kindergartners,  335.  647,  786. 
Kraus,  (John,  and  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte,  537-568. 

Kindergarten  guide,  16, 784. 

Work  in  education  department,  550. 
Kriege,  Matilda  H..  10  Jl,  14, 787. 
Kriege,Mrs.  and  Miss.  Kindergarten  in  Boston,  11. 

Instructions  to  her  training  class,  14. 
Krippen,  and  value,  881, 888. 

Labor  problem,  686,  714. 

Labor,  in  education.  221,  261,  678,  682,  687. 

Lamb,  Charles,  cited,  620. 

Lanee,  W.,  Reminiscences  of  Froebel.  69. 

Collected  writings— prefhce  and  contents,  17, 126. 

Aids  to  understanding,  71.    Middendorf,  131. 
Langethal,  Froebel' s  acquaintance  with,  16, 46,  77. 
Language,  Study  of,  48. 

Busse*s  method  with  objects,  482. 

Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  48,  58,  364. 

Grassman,  by  conversation,  426. 

Begun  by  practice  in  Kindergarten,  442, 686. 

Hamisch,  observation  and  conversation,  486. 

Ehrlich,  observation,  conversation,  writing,  489. 

Richter,  observation  and  conversation,  444. 

Fnhr,  connected  exercises  in  speaking.  447. 

Schumacher.  Pictures  in  aid  orcompo8ition,4i0. 
Language  of  Signs,  568. 
Law  of  numan  development,  Pestatovi,  904. 

Froebel's  modiflcatioii,  187. 
Learning,  natural  to  children,  175,  406. 
Leipsic,  vogel's  school,  426.  [280. 

Leonhardi,  Dr.  and  congress  of  philosophers,  168, 
Lessons,  Sicheme  of  preparation  for.  463. 
Levin,  Louise,  Second  wife  of  Froebel,  16.  270. 
Liberty  of  development,  Froebel's,  law,  228. 
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Liebenptein,  Froebel's  location  in,  47, 121. 

Favorable  for  making  syetem  known,  144. 
Life,  deflned  by  Frobel,  217,  282. 
Light  and  truth.  Analogy  between,  591. 

Proebel's  u^e  of,  591. 
Limb8,  earlie«>t  development  in,  124. 
Lina,  how  she  learns  to  write  and  read,  S61. 
Lind,  Jennv,  Moeical  taste,  256. 
Living  teacher,  and  oral  Inptmction.  7*8. 
Local  attachment  and  influcnccB,  22,  752. 
Love,  as  a  motive,  247,  285,  549. 
Love,  as  a  force  in  moral  reconstruction,  200. 
Love  to  an  invisible  being,  how  developed,  274. 

God  must  become  man,  119.  749. 
Lnben,  A.,  Instruction  speaking  and  reading,  448. 
Labeck— Miijis  Boelte's  experience,  546. 

Training  class  for  nurses,  517. 
Lanch,  moral  uses,  599.  690. 
Lather,  M.,  Letter  to  his  little  eon,  743. 

Plea  for  the  intuitive  method,  420. 
Lfltzow  free  cori)s,  Froebel  and  Middendorff,  186. 
Loz,  G.,  Object- teaching  for  youngest  classes,  446. 
Lyschlnska,  Mary  J.,  the  Kind,  pnnciple,  468,  525. 

German  Kindergarten,  469. 

Nature,  and  surrounding  life  in  early  culture,623. 

Relation  to  English  infant  school,  626. 

Macrocosmos,  and  Microcosm,  72. 

Magic,  applied  to  productive  art,  673. 

Mankina,  or  cniucation  of  the  race,  180, 201,  688. 

Man.  in  the  child,  260,  575,  632. 

Man,  Froebel's  Treatise  on  Educatien,  49, 185. 

Mann,  Horace,  reference,  763. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Horace.  Moral  culture  of  infoncy,  14. 

Kindergarten  children  and  their  homes,  664. 

Translations  by,  17, 49, 69, 97, 117, 839. 358, 478, 497. 
Manner,  Influence  on  the  young, .%,  635,  718. 
Manners,  making  their,  in  old  times.  880. 
Manning,  Miss  E.  A.,  Difficulties  in  Kindergarten, 

Encouragements,  518.  [513. 

Manuals  and  aids  for  Kinderearten  work,  129, 159, 
Manual  labor,  artistic  and  ntlllUrlan,254,67S.  [785. 

In  ordinary  and  special  schools.  480,  687. 
Maps,  in  geography,  since  1800,  582. 
Marbeau,  Day  Nurseries,  488. 

French  Treatment  of  Infants.  481. 
Marenholtz-Bulow,  Memoir.  149-160. 

The  Child,  nature  and  nurture,  161-280. 

Summary  of  Froebel's  principles,  279. 

Reminiscences  of  Froeoel,  5, 117. 

The  Kindemarten  to  an  outsider,  219. 
Marienthal,  Kindergarten,  etc.,  48,  756. 
Market-booth,  Froebel's  js^me  of,  254. 
Marwedel,  Emma,  Kindergarten  work,  666. 

Who  shall  become  Klndergartners,  671. 
Maternal  schools,  485,  490. 
Maternal  feeling  and  sympathy,  566. 
Material  in  object-teaching,  choice  of,  438. 

Kindergarten,  15, 16,  85,  471,  769.  775. 

Bradley^s  and  Steiger's.  776, 785. 
Mathematical  intuitions,  431. 
Medlteval  Primer.  414. 
Mediation  of  Oppobites,  328. 
Meiningen,  Duke,  Froebel's  letter  to.  21-48. 

Grant  of  Marienthal  Castle  to  Froebel,  4& 
Memorv,  secret  of,  96. 
Method,  or  plan  of  work,  deflned,  202. 
Methodical  instruction,  203. 
Methodology,  general  and  special,  79. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Bertha,  467. 
Meyers,  In  Kindergarten  work,  8,  527. 
Microcosmos  and  Macrocosmos,  72. 
Middendorff,  W.,  and  Froebel,  45,  119. 

Memoir  b^  Lanee,  131. 

Characteristics  by  Diesterweg,  186. 

Thooghtt)  on  the  Kindergarten,  122. 

Last  days  of  Froebel,  118. 
Milk,  for  young  children,  468. 
Mind,  Inaividual  and  generic.  638. 

Results  of  manv-slded  culture,  595. 
Mineralogy,  Froebel's  study  of,  46. 


Model  Kindergarten  and  Claaees,  652. 
Modeling  in  day,  lor  children,  ITS,  632,679,  681. 
Montaigne,  Thoughts  on  early  caltnre,  743,  744. 
Moon  and  the  child,  Froebel's  game,  285 
Moral  coltare  secured  only  by  practice,  199,  676. 
Moral  culture.  Formation  of  character,  103. 

Through  social  life  of  Kindergarten,  717,  721. 

Throogh  mannen,  718. 

Out  ornegative  self,  719. 

IndnstriaT training,  714. 

Physical  training.  718. 

Through  happy  plays  and  love,  711,  722. 
Moral  eoucation,  ioundatlon,  208,  676. 
Moral  Government  of  Ck>d,  688. 
Moral  intuitions,  4S1,  662. 
Moral  discipline,  in  Kindergarten,  670. 
Morality  and  Religion,  817, 610,  676, 721. 
Morehouse,  C.  B.    The  Kinder;g^en,  766. 
Moseley.  Criticism  on  object  teaching,  464. 
Mother  Book,  Pestaloszi,  62, 889. 
Mothere'  Conference  and  Class.  661. 
Mother-goose,  Demoralizing  pictures,  660. 
Mother-element  in  education,  882. 
Motherly  instincts.  Enlightenment  of,  280, 828, 60L 
Mother  play  and  nursery  songs.  84,  SSB. 

Marennoltz-Buluw,  2SPr.    Peabody,  661. 

Miss  Blow's  treatment,  676. 
Motion,  Normal  condition  of  life,  665,  670. 
Movement  plays,  863,  668. 
Muscles,  once  trained,  act  pleasurably,  631,  633. 
Museum,  or  children's  cabinet,  221. 
Music,  Instrumental,  681. 
Music,  Vocal,  early  and  continuous,  256,  257,  693. 

Should  be  universal.  266,  704. 

Does  not  aim  to  make  geniuses,  267. 

Froebel's  use  and  method,  256. 
Musical  Notation  and  Colon,  692. 
Mutter-und  Kose-lieder,  84,  Se27 ;  translated,  666. 

Basis  of  Froebel's  lectures,  228. 
Mystic  side  of  Froebers  philosophy,  218. 

Name  of  Kindergarten,  104. 
Narration,  and  seeing,  480,  471. 
National  Education  ror  the  Age,  291-886. 
National  strength  and  glory,  891. 
Nationalization  of  systems,  616. 
Natural  scenery,  Influence,  22,  87,  840.  7F2. 
Nature,  and  natural  methods,  168w  279,  6ff7. 

Abuses  of  the  term,  Harris. « 87. 
Nature,  the  outward  world.  628,  625.  752. 

Child's  relations  to,  Froebel,  162,  225.  2S3. 

Place  in  early  culture,  Pestaloszi,Froetjel,220, 628. 

Lyschlnska.  626. 
Natural  language,  668. 
Nationalization  of  educational  systems.  616. 

Kindergarten  belongs  to  humanity,  291,617. 
Neatness  in  claymouQlng,  688. 
Needlework  and  knitting. 
Neglected  and  destitute  children,  696,  721. 

Mrs.  Shaw's  charity  Kindergarten,  661.  667. 

California  Kindergarten  work,  666,  7^. 
Neighbors,  Love  of,  to  be  cultivated,  7,  657. 
Newton.  R.  Heber,  668. 

Free  Kindergarten  and  church  work,  706-730. 
New  education,  Froebel's  system,  71, 626,  224. 
New  England  district  schools,  6S9. 
New  England  Primer,  Announcement  In  1692.  379. 

Webster's  reprint  in  1844  of  edition  of  1777,  899. 

Endorsement  of  prominent  divines,  .880. 

Pictorial  alphabet  and  verses,  888.  [381. 

Dr.  Watts'  cradle  and  other  hymns  for  children. 

Prayers,  creed,  sentences,  etc..  886. 

John  Rogers,  cut  and  advice.  888. 

Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  880. 

Cotton,  John.  Spiritual  milk  for  Am.  babes.  896 

Dialogue  between  Christ.  Child,  and  Devil,  398. 

Nathaniel  Clap,  Advice  to  children,  400. 
New  Hampshire,  Kindergarten  work,  18. 
New  York  Citv,  KindergaHen  work,  11,  683,561. 
Newton.  R.  Heber,  706. 

Kindergarten  in  church  work,  70&— 730. 
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Noa.  Henrietta,  plays  for  Kinder^rten,  786. 
Noutfeime  ver>»e«.  1^,  66i. 
Normal  Kudergarten,  477,  688-160. 

Berlin,  463. 

Boa  ton,  668. 

Dresden,  168. 

New  York,  651,  667. 

Philadelphia,  786. 
Normal  training,  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  661,  761. 

Kindergartners,  661,  676. 
Novitiate  teachers  in  St.  Loais,  641. 
Number,  first  ideas  of,  68, 365. 
Nurses,  Importance  overlooked,  89,  648. 

Trained  in  Kindergarten  methods,  648,  651. 
Nnrscry  games  and  songs.  National,  516. 
Nursery  plays  and  songs,  Froebel.  227.      [161-280. 

Froeoers   views    expounded    by    Marenholtz. 

Peabody,  Lecture  to  young  Kindergartners,  661. 

Blow,  Mother  play  and  nursery  songs,  571. 
Nursery,  graduates  into  Kindeixarten,  648. 
Nurture  period  of  education,  6I&,  626. 

Obedience  to  authorities  and  law,  806, 616, 741. 
Obedience,  Conditions  and  motives  for,  247, 741. 

Channing,  745. 
Obeisance,  or  making  manners,  880,  411,  748. 
Oberlin,  485,  764. 
Objective  counterpart,  609. 

Object  or  intuitional  teaching.  169,  420.  [460. 

Omect  teaching,  aims,  methods  and  manners,  417- 

Defined,  analyzed,  and  described,  418. 

Historical  development  from  Bacon ,  419-24. 

Objections  to.  Valid  aK  to  certain  kinds,  426. 

Prussian  regulation  of  1854,  427. 

True  grounds  between  the  extremes,  429.     [430. 

Diesterweg's  enumeration  of  difiiBring  intuition. 

Immediate  aims,  Subordinate  aims,  432. 

Laws  of  the  method  in  Kind,  and  Primary,  488. 

Manual,  and  aids  for  object  teaching,  435. 
Objections  to  Proebel's  system,  478-476. 

Expense,  473. 

Unsuitable  to  the  Poor,  474. 

Pedagogical,  476. 

No  connection  with  school,  476. 
Observation.  Habit  of  accurate  and  rapid,  9, 432. 

Developed  bv  Kindergarten  methods,  8St,  442. 

Pestalozzi's  nindamental  law,  445. 

FroebeVs  adoption  and  extension. 
Occupation  or  vocation  for  life.  127,  658. 
Occupations,  Froebel's,  842,  861,  612,  646-7. 

Berlin  Kindergarten,  453-470. 
Ogdcn,  Mrs.  John.  Kindergartner,  11. 
OneneHS  with  God,  41, 661,  6^  756. 
Opposites,  Doctrine  of,  624, 878. 

Froebel's  law,  2M. 

Reconcilement,  211. 
Oral  Teaching.  486,  441,  768. 
Order,  Heaven  s  first  law,  660. 
Order  of  development,  804. 
Orientation,  608. 
Original  sin,  282,  815,  890,  896. 
Originality,  or  individuality  of  children,  676. 
Orphan  Asylums,  480,  566,  784. 
Ortman.  J.  H., Object  teaching  in  com.  schools,  447. 
Otto,  of  MQhlhausen,  Obi.  teaching  in  schools,  428. 
Oversight  of  each  pupil,  now  secured,  641. 
Over-stimulation,  803. 
Ownership,  Instinct  and  results,  174. 

Pain,  excess  of  sensation,  801. 
Palissy,  learning  by  failure,  681. 
Pape-Carpentier,  Madame,  488. 
Parables,  Christ's  use  of,  277. 
Parentage,  and  Parents,  814,  787. 
Parental  feeling,  42. 

Cooperation  and  representation,  828,  615,  661. 
Parochial  work  and  charity  Kindergarten,  705. 
Parochial  work  with  neglected  chiUren,  784. 
Pastoret.  Madame,  intent  asylum  in  France,  486. 
Patriotism,  grown  bv  serving,  46. 
Patty-Cake,  Froebers  game  and  song,  692. 


Pauper-class  in  United  States,  G91.  [Krippen,  888. 
Pauline,  princess  of  Lippe  Detmold,  founder  of 
Payne,  J.,  Genesis  and  characteristics  of  Kind.,  91. 

Publications,  764,  768. 
Peabody,  Miss  B.  G.,  EKperience  in  Kind.,  7. 

Letter  on  Kindergarten  development,  6-16. 

Kindencarten  for  artist  and  artisan,  673. 

Froebers  methods  in  nursery,  561. 

Charity  Kindergartens  in  U.  S.,  661. 

Froebers  svstem  in  Am.  Pub.  Education,  617, 

Training  of  Colored  Kindergartners,  786. 

Publications  by,  788. 
Peas,  method  of  using,  618. 
Peculiarity,  inherent  and  inherited,  806. 
Pedagogy,  librarv  of  practical,  166. 
Pedagogical  theories,  206,  806. 
Perception,  and  sense  impressions,  801,  419. 
Perfectibility  of  human  nature,  638. 
Perforating  prepared  paper,  612. 68. 
Personality  ana  self-will  in  children,  246. 
Pestalozzi,  and  Pestalozzianism,  765,  781. 

Froebers  study  with  in  1806,  42. 136. 

Use  of  phenomena  of  nature,  528. 

Object  or  intuitional  teaching,  820. 

Doctrine  of  form,  60:  Motives  appealed, 68. 

Fundamental  Law,  206 

Great  gift  to  Pedagogy,  820,  822. 
Petty  Scnoole  of  1669.  in  England,  by  Hoole,  401. 

Alphabet,  402:  spell  distinctly,  404 ;  read,  407. 

Reading  catechismsL  aad  Christian  duty,  400. 

How  f  found,  Discipline,  411. 
Philadelphia,  Kindergarten,  11,  663,  736. 
Phflanthropinnm,  Basedow's  school,  428. 

StJzman,  Campe,  Rochow.  and  others,  438. 
Philosophy  and  art,  Froebel  s  choice,  85. 
Physical  training  in  Kindergarten,  170. 
Physics  for  Intuitional  MeUiod.  606. 
Pictorial  lliustrations  in  school  work,  877. 
Pictures  la  school  teaching,  449,  346. 
Pietism,  Franke*s  school  of,  428. 
Piety,  Rule  and  Result,  817. 
Plato,  Thoughts  on  play  and  early  train]^,  710, 740. 
Play  and  playing,  Educative  function,  880,  677. 680, 

Child's  instinct,  91, 218.  [7U9. 

Plays.  Recreative  and  social,  718. 
Plavthings,  too  expensive  and  artistic,  16,  81. 

Ultimate  purpose,  196,  829,  835,  571. 
Plea  for  Kindergarten,  Peabody.  678. 
Plutarch,  Thongnts  on  earlv  training,  789,  764. 
Poetry  in  object  teaching.  434. 
Politeness,  Respect  for  others,  in  manner,  80, 718. 
Pollock,  Louise,  Kindergarten  work,  650. 

Kindergarten  methods  in  Primary  schools,  648. 

Peculiar  features  of  the  Kindergarten,  648. 
Polyhedron,  ofllce  in  Froebel's  system,  861. 
Polytechnic  schools,  founded  on  Bacon,  421. 
Poor  and  neglected  children.  Treatment,  706. 
Popular  Education  and  Popular  Errors,  S91,  S06. 

FlcMe,  Report  on  Problem,  208. 
Portngall.  Madame  de,  8, 48. 

Extension  of  Froebers  System,  478,  480. 
Portrait,  Froebel,  1. 
Potter's-Clay,  in  Kindergarten,  688. 
Practice  of  quietness,  Soiool-books  of  1660, 409L 
Practice,  much— Precepts,  few.  672. 
Practical  education,  so-called,  807,  628,  678. 

Trades  and  arts,  631,  673,  686. 
Pravers.  Kindergarten,  649, 410. 

New  England  Primer,  881,  886. 

Marenholtz,  snggestions.  687. 
Prayers  for  children,  886,  687.  726. 
Precocity  of  development.  607,  677. 
Precepts,  and  models  and  practice,  460, 486. 
Preparation  of  lessons,  for  Kindergartners,  468. 
Primary  schools,  and  instruction,  &7, 810, 814, 081 

Kindergarten  connections,  860, 868,  478, 686, 648. 

Discipline,  unnatural.  688. 

Historical  dau,  411.  629. 
Primer,  Medlseval,  described.  414. 
Primer,  the  new,  by  Hoole,  404. 
Primer,  the  New  England  of  1777, 877, 881. 
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Oolizcli's  liilerprel«lon,  ISA. 
Pmlms  In  meter,  Kirlv  jchool-book,  40 
Piiller,  Eulf  ecbool-book.  «ja,  411. 
pMlIer  dim  In  PeHy  Bchool,  «1. 
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Qamlltr  of  pdpCitloQ  in  pnWlc  schoole,  017. 

Honil  snd  Induxlrlil  Elcnu^iKe.  VIM. 
Qnaliflcations  or  ■  Klniloripirtner,  663,  MT,  m. 
QacBIIonlnc,  BclUr  tban  precept.  ST7. 

3StaBt?Ed0r/'t"L^tc"¥Froi'M,83l. 
QalnlUluiTBarlr  training  or  cblldrfn,  T43, 714. 

B«cei',hnin>n,«Dlli;hteameDt.  1BS,CS4. 

Kdnealon  deraaridtd  for.Wl.  813. 
BoEler,  KinderitiTtcn  <ti  Belgium.  4BI. 
Bliacta,  Plei  for  Intallivs,  or  object  tue hing, 
Baomer.  K.  von.  FEdigop,  clte<!.  4tl,  TSt. 
Heiden  and  reading.     Hoola  In  1«6H.  4U7. 

CoddmUkI  witb  object  leachinc.  HO. 
Beadlns.  In  Inetriictlon  or  cblldren,  4M.  439. 
Beceptivltv  of  children,  AreoriDipreMioDa,417,73T 

PntdDCttvily,  %B.  S»,  4TT. 
ReconcUemcnl  or  opposl(9«.  8!0. 
Baconl'booliH  and  RetclFtcn,  S3D. 
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ttecreatlon.  00.9111. 614. 
Red  color,  Blgnlflcauce  of.  OK. 
Keflectlon,  Mental  pnwcpr.  S3S. 
RtUtlonablpa  of  child,  Kaiurc,  Man  and  Ood.  181. 
BellglaDBDdreIlglout<ln>>triictkon.S».  740. 

CbUd'B  nrrt  reAllnnB  to  Ood,  gUl-STS,  tnS. 

Peilaloure  method,  »6. 

Proebel, «,  111,  117,  Ml,  138. 

Combe,  mi. 

Ooelhe.FiTnnalCnUlvatlon,  717,749. 
ReliKlooi  InliiitlonF,  Die>tcnveg,431. 
Religion  and  science,  ttSl. 
RellglaDt  Instinct,  m.  m.  ITT,  4SI,  CM,  1W. 
R«m1iiiseenceK  or  Frcwhel.  Lange,  W.,  8S3. 

Marenhollz,  117, 161, 181,  461, 

fioelte,  631. 

UlddendnrT.  lie. 
RepobllcanlHmandedncatlaii,  193,616. 
BeatrlcIIonB  on  plai.  MS. 
Reierencc,  jjrailtuae  and  lore,  to  God,  Mt. 

HiddendorT.  140. 141. 

Chmnlns  and  (ioelhe.  ^W.  T4n. 
Bhymeo  and  Rhythm,  advauluee  of,  170,  B73, 633. 
Rbombohedron.  8B7. 
Hhombodo-decahedron,  SBl. 

RIchter,  C  OliJeFt  teaching  In  Bl.  acboole,  4%,  444. 
Riehler.  Jean  Pan),  cited. 
Hlcthamnier,  Bavarian  «!»inolma»ter.  4M. 
Rldera.  Froabel,  Game  of  the.  Sie, 
Rochov.  B.  ion.  Inlnlllooal  method,  478.  768. 
Rocera.  Rct,  John,  and  hir  cblldren,  S8S. 

Advice  to  hia  chlldrcD  in  veme,  3f8. 
Ronge.  Mad-.KInderearten  Id  London  IBM.  1, 8.  US. 
Rnnnda,  Chlfdren'e  aliempM  at  circles,  38S. 
R("i«Man.  Emll  E..  Ooepel  of  baman  nalnre,  413. 

Prlnclplee  of  Emll  applied  by  Baredow,  411. 

Abnenee  of  Iho  raolher-pletnent,  4M. 

EleWIwt  and  Improved  hv  Pe»(alo!ii,  KIT,  416. 

niniP  on  oarly  rralnlnK,  741,  7«4 
Ruckel,  Potior,  addreae  at  Froebel'a  crave,  HI. 
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Seirinowtedce.  br  peiNmal  action.  HO,  BSB. 
Beir-rellanc*.  bT.  M 
Srlf-xeeklni  and  iti  oppoaite.  104,  RM. 
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Social  aide  of  the  EIndergartena,  177,  MI,  fiOe.  717, 

Social  InatltntlonB.  481.  oBo. 

Social  Inlnltlona,  171  111,  611. 

Socralec,  Tboaglila  on  early  training,  ttt,  74a, 
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Sorrow,  Goethe'e  interpretatioD,  963,  T51. 
Speaking  and  observing  exercises.  439,  443. 
Spekter,  O.,  Fifty  Fablea  for  childreu,  449. 
Spelling,  Uoole's  directions  for  Petty  Schoole,  404. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  710,  704. 
Sphere,  856,  360. 

Spiritual  milk  for  American  Babes,  Cotton,  896. 
Spontaneous  action,  always  pleasurable,  8:2,639,677. 
St.  Louis,  Public  Kindergarten,  641.  766. 
St.  Paul's  Standard  of  cKurch  work,  705. 

Kindergarten,  the  earliest  step,  628. 
State andEducation.  837,  763. 
Steinmetz-Strasse  Kinder^rten,  451.  [765. 

Steiger,  E.,  Kindergarten  literature  and  material,  15, 

Kindergarten  Tracte,  766. 

Designs  for  K.  occupations,  767. 
Stick-laying  and  drawing,  860. 
Still,  and  stillness,  unnatural  to  children,  665,  677. 
Stockwell  Training  Kindergarten,  544. 
Story-telling  and  narration,  to  children,  847, 449,699. 

Mrs.  Mann  on,  800. 
Strips  of  leather,  paper,  etc.,  for  platting,  889. 
Stupidity,  Play  Inconsistent  with,  95. 
Style  and  intuitive  teaching—  Imaginadon,  607. 
Suggestions  on  early  training,  737-756. 
Sun^ird,  FroebePs  game,  2^. 
Supplementary  Papers,  800. 
Surroundings,  accidental  and  designed,  804. 
Switzerland,  Federal  and  Cantonal.  473,  768.    [634. 
Symbols,  Natural  phenomena,  99,  64,  864,  175,  590, 
Symbolical  meaning  of  Froebel's  plays,  359,  590. 

Talks  and  Object  Lessons,  479,  573, 509. 

Lessons  in  Language,  4i99,  479. 
Talking,  and  teaching,  438. 
Tasks  and  play,  639,  718. 
Taste  and  Imagination,  507.  512. 
Taste,  the  sense,  249, 297,  562. 
Teaching  Children,  Methods  and  mannals : 

Armstroff,  444.  Uaihnan,  765. 

Ascham,  761.  Hanschmann,  766. 

Bacon,  421,  488,  761.  Heerwart,  765. 

Basedow,  4S3,  764.  Hoole,  401.  763. 

Busse,  417.  Koehler,  766. 

Calderwood,  762.  Kraus,  766,  768. 

Currie,  762,  765.  Lancaster,  768. 

Comenius,  422,  499,  764.  Locke,  763. 

Danibeck,  445.  LaSalle,  763. 

Diesterweg,  147, 445, 499.  Luben,  443. 

Dunn,  762.  Luz,  446. 

Duruy,  762.  Marcel,  763. 

Ehrlich,  438.  MlddendorfT,  131. 

Fenelon,  762.  Otto.  428. 

Franke,  423,  762.  Peabody,  585,  767. 

Froebel,  91, 125, 161,  766.  Pestalozzl,  21,  763,  764. 

Fuhr,  447.  Rlchter,  444. 

Orassmann,  426,  435,         Kuegrg,  450. 

Oraser,  762.  Ratich,  429.  764. 

Harder,  443.  Rousseau.  423,  764. 

Harnisch,  435.  Schiunacher,  449. 

Technical  Element  In  Kindergarten,  524,  631. 
Temperament  and  character.  812,  315. 
Theatricals,  FroebePs  experience.  82. 
Thinking,  without  intuition,  unfruitftil.  420,  432. 
Thinking  and  speaking  exercises,  435,  486. 
Third  Gift,  85,  600,  609,  644. 
Third  Gift.  Nature  and  Uses.  86,  94, 755. 
Thought,  Laws  of  developed,  482. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  824,  624. 
Tone  and  color,  analogies,  602. 

Use  of  colors  in  teacning  musical  notation,  701. 
Tonic-sol-fa  method,  693. 
Tools  in  Clay  Modeling,  683. 
Touch,  Sense  of,  92,  865, 563. 
Toys,  and  Kindergarten  material,  16,  769. 

Too  expensive  and  complete,  85. 
Trades.  Aptitudes  for,  631,  673,  679,  714. 
Training,  general  principles,  495. 

Suggestions  on  early,  737,  750. 

Kindergartncrs,  451,  583,  557,  623,  671. 


TflnnsformatioD,  Froebel's  Law.  859. 
Transition  trom  home  to  school,  629. 
Transition  class  from  Kindergarten,  478,537,  657. 
Trust  and  Faith,  2t<4.  661. 
Tyndall  on  color,  578. 

Understanding,  sum  of  two  or  more  conception8,801 
United  States,  Department  of  Education,  8,  557. 

Kindergartens  in,  5, 550. 
Unity  of  life,  Froebel's  law.  111,  115,  858. 864.  616. 
Unity  of  sens«  impressions  and  intuitions,  418. 
Unity  of  light,  love,  and  life,  in  God,  835, 828, 738. 
Unity,  41, 183,  214,  S25. 
Unity  and  Diversity,  367. 
Universe,  God,  Nature,  Man,  216. 
Unity  and  Law.  217. 
Universal  German  Institution,  84. 
Universal  Human  Culture,  293,  826. 
Utilities,  in  Froebel's  occupations,  614. 
Unselfishness,  Nurture  of,  707,  719. 
Utterance  of  a  child,  the  first,  99, 161, 179. 

Vanity  in  children.  348. 

Van  Kirk.  Miss.  Kindergarten  in  Phil.,  11,  78& 

Van  Wagenen,  Mary  L.,  Parochial  Kind.,  780. 

Vegetabfe  World,  and  the  child,  218, 267,  508. 

Violence  with  children.  659. 

Virtue  and  morality,  how  attained,  199, 600. 

Vocation,  Aptitudes  and  education  for,  808,  896. 

Froebel's  choice,  81. 
Tocal  music,  256,  700. 
Vogel,  Schools  of  Leipsic,  425. 
Voluntary  work  pleaearable,  91.  688,  689. 
VOlter.  on  object  teaching,  437. 
Vorman,  cited.  428. 

Walk,  the  child's  learning  to,  666. 

Diuerent  with  the  young  animal,  565. 
Walker,  Dr.  W.,  Training  of  Nurses,  547. 
Walter.  Louis,  Marenholtz-Bulow,  Work,  149. 

Froebel-Llterature,  127, 159. 
Want  and  Wickedness,  Relations  of,  715.        (101. 
Wartensce,  Froebel's  institution  in  Switzerlana,79, 
Waterlng-Pot.  Froebel's  hand-game,  238. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Hymns  for  children,  381,  885. 
W' ebster,  Ira.  Publisher  in  1»44  of  N.  E.  Primer,  881. 
Wearving  of  pupils  to  be  avoided,  829. 
Weatner-cock,  Froebel's  game,  283,  580. 
Weston,  Miss,  and  Miss  Garland's  Institute,  11, 069. 
Westminster  shorter  Catechism,  890. 
Wheat,  Kindergarten  lesson  on,  460. 
Wheelock,  Lucy,  Translations  by.  31,  82, 185. 

Poetry  for  Children,  800. 
Whole  duty  of  man.  School-book  of  1660,  400. 
Why  and  How,  of  Things,  661,  671. 
Wiebe,  Edward,  Paradise  of  Childhood,  788. 
Wleland,  cited,  136. 
Will,  and  will-power,  802,  458,  638. 
Willisaa,  Froeoel's  school  for  girls  in  Swltx.,  80. 
Wiseman,  Cardinal,  673.  716. 
Woman's  mission.  83,  336.  677. 

Deficient  education.  655. 
Words  and  things,  828. 
World-law,  or  law  of  balance,  211. 
Wordsworth.  William,  cited,  583,  687,  738,783. 
Work,  the  basis  of  morality  and  education,  331,984. 

Conscious,  or  productive  action.  270. 
Work-School,  689. 
Worship,  Child's  first  ideas  of,  179,  276. 

Yellow  Color  in  Music,  696. 

Young  children.  Suggestions  respecting.  787-789. 

Youths'  behavior,  Scnool  Reader  in  1659,  411. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  666. 

Youth,  an  epoch  in  education,  625. 

Yverdon,  Froebel's  residence  at.  88. 

Zeh.  School  Councillor,  Report  on  Kellhaa,  108. 
Zoology,  Subject  for  Intuitive  Teaching,  608. 
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SOLD  8BPAJL1TELT  OS  IN  YOLUKS, 

Fbiederich  AnausT  Fbobbbl  and  thb  Kindbboabtbn  m  developed  by  him  and  h\a 
ImmediBte  Associates  and  Pupils,  and  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Child-Culture  by  emi- 
nent Edacators.  Papers  published  in  the  American  Journal  qf  Education,  Edited  by  Uenry 
Barnard,  LL.  D.    152  pages,  with  Portrait,  from  steel  plate,  of  Froebel.    93^. 

KINDERGARTEN  PAPERS  SOLD  SEPARATELYp 

And  ient  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  named^  in  pottage  or  money  order, 

Mbmoib  of  Fbobbbl:  Principally  Autobiographical,  with  Aids  to  the  understanding  of 
his  Principles  of  Child-Culture,  by  Barop,  Middendorff,  Lange,  Payne,  Zeh  and  others.  KSS 
pages,  with  Portrait.    91.25,  in  neat  cloth  and  beveled  stiff  oorer. 

Mbmoib  of  William  Middbndobff:  By  Dieeterweg,  with  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Diesterweg's  Educational  Work.    20  pages.    25  cents. 

Mbmoib  of  Baroness  von  Mabknholtz-Bulow,  and  her  Educational  Mission.  16  pp.  26c. 

Mbmoib  of  Baroness  von  Mabenholtz-Bulow,  with  her  treatise  on  Child-Nature  and 
Nurture  according  to  Froebel,  translated  by  Alice  M.  Chrittiefrom  the  IcUett  Berlin  edition^ 
vith  Thoaghts  on  Child-Lif«  in  Chriitt,  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.    144  pp.    91.25,  cloth. 

FlCHTE  (J.  H.  VON):  National  Education  demanded  by  the  Age,  in  connection  with 
Froebel's  system.    Submitted  to  Congress  of  Philosophers  at  Frankfort,  1869.    48  pp.  25  cts. 

Fischer  (A.  S.)  and  Guilliaumb  (Jules):  Kindergarten  Papers  in  Brussels  £dnca> 
tional  Congress  in  1880.    32  pages.    25  cents. 

BussB  (F.):  Object  Teaching— Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Spirit  and  Method  of  FroebePs 
Kindergarten.  Translated  from  Diesterweg's  Wegweisser,  edition  of  1873,  by  Mrs.  Horaoe 
Mann.    48  pages.    25  cents. 

Schbader  {Henrietta  Breymann,  niece  and  pupil  of  Froebet):  Principles  of  Froebel  as 
applied  in  the  Kindergarten  at  16  Stelnmetz  Strasse,  Berlin,  with  visits  to  the  Institute,  by 
Hcnny,  Aldrich  and  Lyschinska.    20  pages.    25  cents. 

Sluvs  (vI.,  Director  of  Model  School,  Brusseli):  Intuition  and  Intuitive  Methods,  with 
notice  of  Infant  and  Kindergarten  work  in  Switzerland,  France  and  Belgium,  by  Pape- 
Carpentier,  Marbeau,  Portugall,  Buls  and  Miz«  M.  J.  Lyschinska.    32  pages.    25  cents. 

Manning  (Mist  E,  A.^):  Some  Difllculties  and  Encouragements  in  Kindergarten  Work  in 
England,  with  suggestions  on  Early  Culture,  by  Miss  Lyschinska     16  pages.    25  cents. 

Kbaus-Boblte  {Mrs.  Maria  and  Prof,  John):  Reminiscences  of  Kindergarten  Work, 
with  account  of  New  York  Normal  Kindergarten  and  Associated  Model  Classes;  with  Pur- 
trait  and  other  Contributions  to  Froebel's  Kindergarten  in  United  States.    48  pages.   50  cts. 

Peabody  (Eiizabeth  P.):  Froebel's  Principles  and  Methods  in  the  Nursery;  Kindergarten 
Culture  in  Public  Schools.    40  pages.    25  cents. 

Blow  {Susan  E.)  The  Mother  Play,  and  Some  Aspects  of  the  Kindergarten— T^ectures 
addressed  to  Kindergartners  in  St  Louis.    44  pages.    25  cents,  in  neat  cloth-bound  cover. 

Oalladdet,  Garland,  Uuntbb  and  others:  Boston  Training  Class;  Early  Kindergar- 
ten Work  in  United  States.    32  pages.    25  cents. 

Harris  ( William  T.)  and  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock:  Kindergarten  in  the  Public  School 
System,  and  Froebel's  Method  in  Public  Primary  School.    26  pages.    20  cents. 

Mann  {Mrs.  Horace)  and  Miss  Pbabodv:  Charity  Kindergartens  and  the  Homes  of  the 
Poor— Experience  in  Boston  and  San  Franovsco.    32  pages.    25  cents. 

Spring  {Marcus)  and  Miss  Peabody:  Clay  Modeling  and  other  Kindergarten  Occupa- 
tions, a  Training  for  Art  (Ideal  and  Industrial).    16  pages.    25  cents. 

Batcuellor  (D.) :  Use  of  Color  in  Teaching  Children  to  Sing,  and  the  Analogies  of  Tone 
and  Color.    16  pages.    25  cents. 

Newton  {Rev,  It.  Heber):  The  Free  Kindergarten  in  Church  Work,  and  for  Neglected  Chil- 
dren.   32  pages.    25  cents. 

Bushnell  {Horace)  Goethe,  Channing  and  others:  Aphorisms  and  Suggestions  on  Early 
Training.with  Hints  on  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment  for  Kindergartens.  80pp.  50ota. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PAPERS  will  be  printed,  if  called  for,  via.:  Use  of  Stories  :n 
Child-Culture,  by  Mrs.  Mann  and  Anna  Buckland;  The  Kindergarten  in  Belatkm  to  Family 
Life  and  School,  read  to  the  London  Froebel  Union  by  Miss  Shlrreff;  the  Kindergarten  m 
San  Francisco,  in  Reports  of  Miss  Marwedel,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Miss  Virginia  Smith  and  others; 
Prof,  Hailman  and  Kindergarten  Work  in  the  West;  The  One  Hundreth  Birthday  of  Froebti 
in  Many  Lands. 

'Liberal  discount  made  on  all  bills  over  910. 
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